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The Malda Diary and Consultations (1680-1682). 

Edited bif Walter K. Firminorr, B.D., B. Ltt , A)chdeu('o)i 
of CalndUt, Editor of ‘‘ Bengal: PaM avd Present'' 1909-17 

Tntkodxtction. 

The tovni of Malda is situated close to the muMna, or con¬ 
flux, of the rivers Kalindri and Mahananda. ‘‘The Towne/' 
writes Edwards, ‘‘ is small, but conveniently seated on a branch 
of the Ganges, and a small river from Morung [i.o. the Nepalese 
tarai] which joyne a little above the Towne, v\hich is of great 
resort, being the staple of cloth, etc., for that part of the (\nui- 
trey, and comes in from all parts within thirty or forty myles.” 
In ancient times the (tanges in full pride flowed through or 
close by the mighty city of Gaur, but riparian changes led to 
Malda becoming the port for both (Jaur and Panclua. The 
Phuti I cracked ” ] Mosque, according to its inscription, is dated 
11th ^awal, 900H. |8th July 1495 a.d.], in the reign of Husain 
Shah.* The picturesque ruins of the Katla, or fortified caravan¬ 
serai, for the better protection of the valuable goods of itiner¬ 
ant merchants, remain to bear witness* to the great days of 
old Malda. 

In October 1676, Strevnsham Master, being at that time 
at Kasimbazar. records in his Diary : “ Mr. Richard Fdwards, 

being now goeing with the Honourable Companeys ureasure to 

* ManoiDohan Chakravarti: “ Notes on Gaur,” etc.: Journal and 
Pr^eedinga^ Asiatic Socitiy of Bengal, vol. v, no. 7 [July 1909J. See Abid 
All Khan: Short Notes on the Ancient Monuments of Gaur and Punduaf^ 
I Malda, 1913J. 
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the mint at Rajamaull,* It is thought fitt that, as soone as he 
shall put that business in a good forwardness, he doe make a 
Step over to Maulda to lay out the sume in all sorts of goods 
before mentioned, and to informe himself well of the manner 
of the trade in the place, and to give the Councell an account 

thereof in writeing.and, by reason of Mauldas neare sit- 

tuatioii to Rajamaull, The Oouncell are of opinion that it will 
be a great convenience to the Honourable Companyes affairs to 
consigne the treasure (which is usually sent hence to Raja¬ 
maull) to that Factory to be minted and sould under their 
charge and care.”® 

On December 6th, 1676, Edwards writes:— 

“The Towne is small, but conveniently seated on a 
branch of the Ganges and a small river from Morung which 
Joyne a little above the Towne, which is of great resort, 
being the staple of cloth etc., for that, part of the Countrey* 
and comes in from all parts within thirty or forty myles. 
The chiefe trade driven there is by Factors of Agra, Guz- 
zaratt, and Bannaras Merchants, who yearly send them 
from fifteen to twenty-five Pattelaes, whose ladeing consists 
of Cossaes, and Muilmulls from Rupees to five rupees 
per piece, and miindeels and Elatches of all sorts, valued at 
about one Lack each Pattella, and about half that amount 
by landing said goods and ra^v silk (in goodness inferiour to 
that procured about (^assambazar). What goes by land 
is sent hence in Aprill or May, and that by water as 
soone as the river begins to fall, wliich is usually about 
the latter end of August, and in September ; and about 
three Lack of Rupees yearly goes to Dacca in Elaches 
and course cloth, and about the same value to petty 
merchants of Rajamaull and Muxadevad and other places 
belQw. The weavers very willingly ingage in any new sort 
of worke, either of white cloth or silk of different Lengths, 
breadths, fineness, colour, or stripe, is bespoake. Elce for 
the usual vend of the place they seldom exceed 36: Covids 
long and two Ditto broad, and 5: rupees price for Cossaes 
and Muilmulls, and 15 Covids long and IJ broad Elatches 
to 4: rupees jirice: Ditto of nine Covids long and one and 
halff broad to 2: rupees 8. annaes; and Soosyes and 
Chundenyes of 15: Covids long, broad, to three rupees 
to the finer and Larger sorts. Money is given out by the 
merchants, but indeed cheifly by the Dutch, who first 
brfmght them to 40 f'ovids Long and Ditto broad and 


i KftjniahSl. MSnsingh in 1595-6 had eatabhshod his capital at this 
place and named it Akbar-nagar. About 1612 Istam Khan lemoved the 
capital to Dacca. Prince Shah Shuja moved the capital back to R5j- 
mahftl, but in 1659 Mir Jumla returned to Dacca. 

^ Temple: T, 398-0 
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from 6 to 11 rupees, and now to 40 Covids long and three 
l)road from 9 to 15: per peico, Cossaes and Mullmullfi, and 
used to earry on their In vostineiits all the yeare, hut eheifly 
from February to September; and what merchants give 
out money doe it the same time alsoe, but the Factors 
above mentioned, who make most considerable j)arl of the 
trade, buy all in w'ith ready money, and beging | begin] at 
the same season somewhat latter or thereabouts, but to be 
»'eady about the fall of the liver. The greatest ln\'estment 
the Dutch hath made there w«as 50,000 rupees. Neither 
Hummums, Baftas nor (^hecklas are mad(' there, but at 
.'seerpoore Merehua, soe that sent noe samples of them, 
being not many procurable, and those that are, very deare, 
and indeed soc are most of the samplt's now sent, they 
being of those sorts the Dutch bu>' and not common to that 
markett; S()e that, upon giveing out money, 1 believe they 
would come to 8: or 10: per Cent cheaper. The merchant 
of whom fl] bought these hath l)y him a parcel I of cloth 
which beleive would afford cheaper, The Dutch havinge 
upon a quarrell betwixt them and their merehants turned 
them ujion his hands againe, who will hardly find any chap¬ 
man ' for them but we or thevt the quantity and contents 
as followeth Kupeos. 

150 : peices of Cossaes, 40 : Covids Long, .‘1: Dto. 

broad .. .. .. ..13: t o 14 • 

50: peices Dto. .. .. .. IH 12.J 

25: peices Dto. .. .. ..10: II' 

100: peices Dto. 40 . ('ovids long 2J Dto. broad 9: 10: 

t50: ])eices Dto. .. . . . . 81 

50: peices Dto. .. .. .. 71 

400: peices Dto. 35 : Covids long 1J Dto. broad .. 5 : 7 

300: peices Mullmulls 30 (Covids long, 2 : Dto. 

broad .. .. .. .. 5: 7: 

*‘T have sent each sort of the musters 6: peices, except 

three which 1 cannot tell whether fitt for England, and 
therefore bought noe more than two peices each, Vizt., 
Vdathyes, Elatches, Nehalleum, and Mundeels, which last 
are much in request for Persia. The vend of imported 
goods is very inconsiderable, some small quantities of Pep¬ 
per, Copper, Tynn, Tuttenagg ma}^ goe off, but they usually 
supply themselves from Sudelapore, which is about four or 
five myles distance. Saltpeter there is made in or night 
that place, and I conceive the Countrey not fit for it, 
being low and marishand full of Tancks.”.® 

Jt was not until April, 1680 that an attempt was made to 
found a permanent settlement at Malda. The Diary com* 


Broker. 


2 Temple : I. 399-401. 
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menccs with the arrival in sight of Malda, on Thursday, April 
22nd, 1680, of the Worshipful Matthias Vincent, Chief for the 
Honourable East India Company’s affairs of the Bay of Bengal,* 
Mr. Edward Littleton,* Chief of Kasimbazar, Mr. Fytche 
Nedham,® designed Cheife of this new Factory and Mr. Jonathan 
Prickman, 3rd. 

Fytche Nedham, the First Chief of Malda. had originally 
been selected in 1671 for 8iain, but had been transferred to 
Fort St. George, and thence, in 1676, to Bengal, where, in 
November of that year, he had been appointed Second at Dacca 
by Streynsham Master. In October, 1678 he succeeded as 
Second at Balasor, Edward Littleton who had been promoted 
to be Chief of that place, and on the 21st of February he mar¬ 
ried Miss Ann Littleton, his Chief’s sister. 

Mr. Richard Trenchfield,* the Second, did not arrive till 
dune 16th, when he accompanied Mrs. Nedham and Mrs. Mary 
Cole from Kasimbazar to Malda. 

The volume of old records we aie coneerned \vitli exhibits, 
in a very lucid light, the condition ot Bengal in the days when 
Shaistah Khan leigned at Dacca Subadar of Bengal. From 
the Diary vve learn that Malda "is tn^ Nabob's Jaggeer and is 
rented of him by Hernaraiiie, (\)ngov of Bengali.” This state¬ 
ment is of great importance as explaining many, though, of 
course, not all, of the troubles experienced by the English 
Factors. The Mughal habit of tanning out taxes and imposts of 
all kinds was bound to make exactions sufHcientte grievous in 
themselves, absolutely intolerable,^ and, by substituting the 
farmer for a law full \ constituted and responsible servant of 
the lmj)erial Government, to render the administration of jus¬ 
tice simply impossible. 

The English commenced their business at Malda in 1680 
in a hired houst* ‘‘of brick, but very much out of repair, and 
the rooms being for blackness and darkness more like dungeons 

1 Seo biographical notice. Templo . ii. SSOn. Seo also Yulo : Hedges' 
Diary^ vol IT, x)p. 290-2. Kniglited in 16S5 and died 1688. 

^ Seo biographical notice. Temple: IT. 300n. In 1683, Littleton re 
turned to England, having been dismissed for dealings with the “intei- 
lopers.” In 1699 he came out as President of the New Coinpany. Died 
24th October 1707. See Wilson : Early Annals, \ ol. I, p. 164 et seq. 

8 See biographical notices, Templo : II. 119 and p. 343. 

* Set biographical notices. Temple : TI. 284n. Yulo: Hedges' Diary, 
vol ii, pp. 286-289. His first wife was a sister of the famous Chaplain 
(later Bishop) John Evans. 

6 Clavell in ar “ Accompt of the Trade of Hugly,” dated December 
16th, 1676, writes that as long as Hughli ** continued thus governed by the 
Moors, justice was more exactly administered and complaints made against 
the King's officers took place, perticularly in the favour of strangers. But 
since the year 1663 or thereabouts that Nabob Shasti Ckaun [ShaistSh 
Kh&n], the present kings uncle became Suba or Vice Roy of Bengale and 
obtained Hugly as part of his Jaggere (or lands assigned him for his 
person), his servants being made see far Qovernours as to receive all the 
rents, profitls, perquisites, fines, customs, etc., of the place, the Kings 
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than dwelling houses.’’ This house was within the town. In 
December they decided to buy from Rajaray Chowdry a piece 
of his land lying on the other side the River about 2 little 
miles distant from Maulda.” Here we have the origin of the 
present civil station of Malda—‘‘English Bazar,” or '• Engle- 
zavad ” as the Factors called it. The Diary shows tliat the Fac¬ 
tors intended tlicir home to be a place of defence. Timbers 
for the building were brought down from the Morung, and, 
alas, the mighty buildings of Gaur were made to contribute 
bricks and pillars. 

Even the export student of Indian commercial history 
may, perhaps, find the frequent enumeration of piece-goods some¬ 
what wearisome, but the record is relieved by instances of the 
really marvellous courage and patient fidelity on the ])art of 
the amuent factors. 8uch men are very different fiom ‘‘the 
trader meek and tame” wilh ‘'timid foot" Avhom Rudyard 
Kipling has sung of in his altogether unfortunate verses anenl 
the foundation of Calcutta. 

The references to the Dutch, who had jwceeded the English 
in this pari of Bengal, as well as in most other parts, are most 
interesting. One would naturally expect to find between Euro¬ 
peans living close to each other in such circumstances a certain 
amount of almost boisterous conviviality mingled with the 
inevitable nxisgivings of commercial rivals in a warfare, which, 
on either side, must have been regarded as a matt.er of success 
or extinction. 

The reader will trace throughout ^hc Diary tbe g«ithering 
of the storm which led to the flight of tht^ English incrchants 
from Bengal in 1686. 4urangzeb’s public policy of inflicting 
the jazia or poll-tax on ‘‘infidels” comes gradually into view. 

Recalled from Malda in August 1682. Fytche Nedhain died 


Goveniours liatli little more than the name, and for tlie moat part sits still 
whilst the Nabobs Offic*ers oppress the ])eopIe, manopolizo most com- 
modityes, oven as low as grass for Beasts, canes, firewood, thatch, etc., 
nor doe they want wayes to oppress these people of all sorts who trade, 
whether natives or strangers, since whatever they doe, when complained 
of to Dacca, is palliated under the name and colour of the Nabobs 
interest: and that tlie Nabobs ofiicers may, without controule, drive the 
trade of the place, there is sent from Dacca, or detained out of the rents, 
twenty or forty thousand Rupees yearly to be employed in Merchandize, 
which is distributed amongst the Hindu Merchants of the Towne, to each 
in proportion, for which they agree to give twenty-five per 100 per annum, 
but are called upon at six or eight months end to make up those accompts 
and to pay the principall with advance of a yeare, by which moans, 
calling in their principall and Interest so often, it sometimes happens that 
the Merchants pay 50 por 100 to the Nabob and Governours per annum, 
draineing themselves by this unhappy trade with him and his Minnisters 
of the whole advantage they make of their other TralTick. And yett, as 
if this were not enought to impoverish them, the Govemour, whenever he 
hath any goods on his hands calls for them, and distributes amongst them 
what quantity he pleaseth, at 10 to 15: per 100: higher than the marketts 
for time, and they pay ready money.** Temple; IT. 80. 
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at Hijli in 1686. His wife, mentioned in the Diary, had died 
at Hnghli, eleven days after the birth of a son, on October Ist, 
1681. Sir Richard Carnac Temple has traced Trenchfield’s 
death as having occurred at Madras on October 3rd, 1699. 
Prickman died before the copying out of the Consultations for 
November, 1682, in January 1683 Samuel Anthony died of 
fever on April 23rd, 1683. 

In the Record Department of the India Office there are 
two bound volumes of Malda Factory Records, Of these the 
earliest is now published. It consists of three diaries bound 
together. The first is entitled “Maulda Diary and Consulta¬ 
tion Book” and covers the period April to November 1680 
during which Nedham and his assistants carried on business in 
the hired house at Malda. The second part, ‘Maulda and 
Englezavad Diary’' (December 1680 to November 1681) begins 
with the purchase of land ‘‘ two little mile distant from Maulda ’ 
and ends before tlie completion of the new' building. The 
third ])art, Maulda and Englezavad Diary,'’ (December 1681 
to November 1682) chronicles events during, and subsequent 
to, the completion of the Company's house at English Bazar. 

The transeri])tion has been made for the Editor by a lady 
who has won toi herselt a very considerable reimtation both 
for scientific accuracy and for her great knowledge of the period 
to which these records belong—Miss L. M Anstey. 

The Editor has availed himself of the rich stores of infor¬ 
mation provided b\ Sit Richard Camac Temple’s Diaries of 
Streyrisham Master in the Indian Records Series —a wwk re¬ 
ferred to in the present publication as “Temple.’* He must take 
this opportunity of expressing his gratitude to Mr. William 
Foster, (M.E., to Ml J Ray l.(\S.. to the Rev. A. C. Ridsdale, 
to Babu Kiran Nath Dhar, M.A., and to Babu Rakhal Das 
Bancrji. M.A., lor their generous assistance. 

The Clossai’A is intended to render the text intelligible to 
the average reader in England. The learned authors ot the 
article “Piece Goods' in Hobson-Johson remark as to the in- 
com})lete list of terms given by them, “it is not in our power 
to explain their peculiarities, except in a verv few cases.” 
The present writer is no better situated. 

in the Index J have given a number of transliterations, 
but transliterations are apt to be misleading. For instance, to 
substitute “Balasor for the old-fashioned “Ballasore” may 
be wdl enough, but ” BaUvshwar'’ would throw genuine light 
on the meaning of the name. T notice that some of our friends 
in England write ‘ Barhampur” for Berhampur in Bengal, but 
is not the place the tow^n of Bairam i 


Shtlloxg : 

St. Peter s Day, 1916 


Walter K. Firminger. 
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Noth. 

The following works are thus referred to 

The Diarm oj SlreynsJtani Master, 1675-1(180. Edited by Sir Temple. 
Richard (’amae Temple, Bart., 0 l.E. 2 vols. (Indian Re¬ 
cords Series). Loudon, 1911. 

The Diary of William Hedges, Esq {afterwards Sir If£//»«»» Yule 
Hedges), during hLs Agency in Betiyal. Transcribed for the 
Press, with Introductory Notes, etc., by R. Barlow. Esq., 
and illustrated by copious e.xtracts from unpublished re¬ 
cords, etc. by Colonel Henry Yuie, R E., C.B., LL.D. 
(Hakluyt Society^. 3 vols. I..ondon, 1887-9. 

Hobsem-Jobson: a Glossary of Colloquial Anglo-Indian Ifwvfe, Hobson- 
etc. By Col Henry'Yule, R.E., C.B.. and A. C. Burnell, Jobson. 
Ph.D., C.I.E. New edition edited by William Crooke, B.A, 
London. 1903. 

A Glossdry of Judicial and Revenue Tcc/ns^ and of Useful Wotd^ Wilson. 
occurring in Official Documents. By H. H Wilson, M.A., 

F.R.S. London, 1855. 
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Maulda Diary and Consultation Books oommbncbing 
April 22nd 1680 : Ending November 29th 1680. 

For England. 

Per Eagle and opened in Court 
22nd February 1681/2. 

Maulda Apr ill 1680. 


Thdrsday. 


Arrived at 
Mirzaporo 
The Dufh 
came. 


His Worship 
&ca., wont 
to Maulda. 

\'ewod the 
Country. 


Hired a 
house. 


Came to the 
house. 


22 About noone the Worshipful! Matthias Vin¬ 
cent Cheife for the Honorable East India Com- 
pany'« Affaires of the Bay of Bengali, and Mr. 
Kdward Littleton Cheife of Cassambuzar; Mr. 
Kytch Nc'dham designed Cheife of this new 
Factory and Mr. Jonathan Prickman lid: and 
5 others belonging tc* his Worship arrived at 
Mirza])ore in sight of Maulda where the Dueh 
meeting us at the watcT Side came on board his 
Worship biidgaroe who after some discourse, 
ouj* Tent being pitched came on Shoare and in 
the ev^ening his Worship (feca., went to Maulda 
bo hire a house for our residence till our Factorv 
shall be built but could meet with none fitting. 

23 Hts Worship &(*a., went to veiw the country 
about Maidda to hire a house but found none 
to our minds. 

24 IIyred a house in the towne of Maulda being 
ai)paitments one 7rs. one at 42 : and the other 
at 1 ] Per month. 

26 Wee left the Tents and came to the Hyred 
hoiue. 


The Cozzoes 

(romausta 

came. 


27 The fJozzEKs Gomaustah came to comple¬ 
ment and bid us uelconie to Maulda in his 
Masters name. 


"I’he Gover¬ 
nors came to 
visit. 


His Worship 
visited the 
Governors 
and the 
Duch. 


28 3'he Fousdar of this place Ramabeaoe and 
the CrovTy Jamkshirebeage came to visit his 
Worship bidding us welcome to tewne promise- 
ing all favour m theiro power. 

29 His Worship Mr. Edward Littleton and Mr. 
Nedham vizited the Eonsdar and Crowry of 
Maulda presenting each of them llrs: Alsoe 
went to the Puch where met with very sivill 
entertamment. 
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Agreed witli 
the weavers. 


Nehallawars 
to be striped 
long wayoH. 


Allowance to 
be given or 
an abate¬ 
ment to bo 
mado. 
Impossible 
to make the 
Mundeels as 
onordered. 


Mu.sters to 
be made and 
sent home 
with advice. 


At a Consultation. 
Present. 


Mr. Matthias Vincent (^hiefe. 
Mr. Edward Littleton. 

Mr. Fytche Ncdham. 


The Weavers of this towne haveing yesterday 
and today been caled and several! Musters of Stuffs 
of this manufacturee required by our Masters 
looked upon wee at last came to an Agreement 
for them on the uiiderspeoifved termes Vizt 


Ohandeiiees Per a Muster af 
Soz7ies or Orungshyes 
Elatehes 
Nehallewars 

Chareonnaes ., 

Suckerehinnes 


rs. a. 

.. 6 0 Per ps 

.. 4 12 Per ps. 

.. 9 0 Per ps. 

4 8 Per ps. 

.3 8 Per ps. 

8 0 Per ])s. 


the ground to be according to tlie said Muster 
except of the Nehallewars which is agreed to be 
Striped the long wayes and to be the Several! 
lengths enordered by the Honourable (l?ompany 
and tis agreed that if they be made better then 
the Muster that allowance shall be given and if 
worse abatement made accordingly from the prie(‘ 
agreed upon by Mustar and that about rupees 
15,000 be imprested thereon. 

Tun MuNDEBbS whoes .stri]>e the Conijiany have 
ordered to be made long A^ayes avoc on talking 
Avith the brokers and Avc'avers find not possible to 
be done for then the Silke that tioaa^ is the wooving 
and occations the shart Stripe by coAwing the 
(‘otton warp must bee in the war]) by which 
meanes as was demonstrated to us the Mundcell 
will become a Slight Elatcha and retaine nothing 
of its liA^ely colour and glossiness wherefore it is 
thought fitt not to alter them yet Avithout order 
two or three musters to be made of them in the 
same nature as tioaa" they onely to be 2 \ covets 
broad to be sent home with advice that if that 
or greater or less breadth will serve for the uses 
of Europe that then they shall be sent and that 
they cannot be made* as enordered. 

Tanjeebs and Mulmulls besides A\hat may be 
gott in to Avne as Avell as of Seerbunds and Wanges 
ha Ageing been found to be made in great quantities 
here about in a day or 2 : Jouniy in the Several! 
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Goods found 
to come out 
cheaper here 
then at Dac¬ 
ca. 


'^rhe wliole 
Investment 
of Cossaes 
and Mull- 
mulls to be 
made here. 


Mr. Nedham 
and 1: more 
to goe to 
Shabazpore 
and its ad¬ 
jacencies 


The Inv('st- 
ment of 
Hummums 
and Adaties 
to be made 
at Seerpore. 


Bobboo Ray 
to remaine 
Maulda Va- 
queeii. 


ajacenies of this place nearer then which few or 
none are made about Dacca and haveing good 
grounds to Judge that those goods must come 
much cheaper here tlien there where such con¬ 
stant imposts are layd on the brokers picars and 
weavers not practised here as alsoe hopeing in 
time as at Cassambiizar wee now doe and impos¬ 
sible ever to be done at Dacca by reason of the 
Nabobs &ca. great peons constant residence there 
who will alv\avs take the brokers parts by whome 
they receive proffit wee say hopeing in time to be 
able to ])ut by the breakers and to come to deale 
Imediately with the weavers ourselves which will 
be very aclvantagious to our Masters trade in these 
parts wcT* resolved and thought fitt to make the 
whole Investment of Cossaes and Mullmulls in 
this Factory haveing in our ey the order left here¬ 
in by consultation when the Agent and Councell 
were here whereby it was agreed that noe cloth 
should be made at Dacca which could be procured 
elsewhere. • 

Mr. Fytchk Nkdham therefore who is made 
(Jh(nfe of this Factory is ordered as soone as he 
&ca. have given out an Imprest on the above 
spec vfied goods that he with one more of Councell 
proceed to Shabazpore and its adjacenties (which 
ley about a da> and a halfes Journy from this 
place) and there give out an Imprest on Cossaes 
and Mullmulls such as the Company require use- 
ing all caution therein that noe damage accrue to 
our Masters thereby either by bad debts or other- 
wise to the manufacture the Cdieife himselfe might 
have gon(‘ but that dayly news comes of fresh 
troubles given us in Hugly by Alle Nucky on A(*- 
coiint the 15.000: rupees of Hodge Mahmut the 
princis Diuui formerly forced on him at Dacca 
and from him agaim* the lattei* end of the last 
yea re. 

The Investment of Hummums since they are 
made in the same place where our China Silke is 
bought in Seer])ore and its adjacenties as alsoe 
the Adaty (Muster whereof came out of England 
the last yeare) wee judge best that mony be im- 
prested on both them from Cossambuzar to the 
same person that buys the China white Silke he 
being one w^ell versed in the severall manufacturees 
of that part of the Country. Bobboo Ray our 
Vaqueell w'ho being a Jentue is found not soe fitt 
for that employment in Hugl\ the Government 
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The orders 
and direc¬ 
tions loft by 
the Agent 
delivered to 
Mr. Nedham 
and comply- 
ance there¬ 
with requir¬ 
ed. 


The building 
of the Fac¬ 
tory left to 
the Cheife 
&ca. 

Agreed to 
present the 
governors. 


Proceeded to 
regulate Af¬ 
faires 


Printed or¬ 
ders to bo 
hung up. 


there slighting the Jentues more then in other 
parts they doe wee thinke fill lo leave here in 
that Imployment and to be eiK'ouraged therein 
Boe long as he carryes himselfe 

The orders and directions for this factory (left 
us by the Agent and Oouneell last yeare) was de¬ 
livered to Mr Nedham and he required to observe 
the same regulateing affaires hero in this Factory 
agreeable thereunto the Severall papers were de¬ 
livered him Vizt. 2 Consultations of the ‘Id; and 
4: November 1676 with one coppy of a Consul¬ 
tation of the 12- December last for regulateing 
of the Companys affaires in Bengali and one origi¬ 
nal! order for Civill Government in theire Fac'tory 
and complyance therewith required. 

The building the new Factory house in this 
place is left to the Cheife and Councell here to be 
done with all due conveniency and with as much 
frugallity as possibly they can. 

And tis agreed that a present in broad cloth and 
rarities be presented to the Fousdar and Crowry 
in this place to the amount of about 100 : rupees 
each a day or soe before tin* Cheife leaves this 
place • 

Matts. Vincent. 

Mathkw Shkppabd E;,waki> Lrm.ET()N 

Secretary. ^ytche Nedham. 

Cassdmbuzar November 8d 1676: 

At a Consultation 
Present 

Streyusham Mastei Escjr 

Mr Walter Clavell Mr John Marshall. 

Mr Matthias Vincent Mr Edward Littleton 

Mr Edv^ard Keade. Mr Samuel Hervy. 

The Councell proceeded to regulate and sett in 
order the Honourable Companves affaires in the 
Bay of Bengali according unto Mr. Master Com¬ 
mission and Instructions. 

First: The printed directions made by the 
Court of Committee in London the ‘18: Decem¬ 
ber 1667 for the Oliristian and sober Comport¬ 
ment of all the Honourable Companyes Servants 
was delivered and ordered to be hung up in the 
Delawnes or d^^'emg roomes and recommended to 
be carefully observed. 
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Orders de¬ 
livered. 


The Surrat 
method to 
be used in 
booke keep¬ 
ing. 


The booke 
keeper to 
signe the 
bookes 


Journall par- 
cella to })e 
more largly 
exprest 


Orders for 
remitting of 
monv. 


\<‘Compt 
Sallary to be 
rloerod as tli- 
rt>rted in the 
printed or¬ 
der 

The whole 
charge of the 
Factory to 
be charged 
upon each 
sort of goods. 


Secondly. The printed rules and orders for 
the mannagement of the Honourable Companyes 
affaiies and keeping theire bookes was delivered 
and recommended to due observance for the 
future in such things wherein the Honourable 
Company by latter orders have not directed 
otherwise. 

CoNCERNTNC the Accompts it was directed as 
followeth: 

The paper of proposalls upon which the Ac* 
corapts of Surrat where first altered put and in 
the Method there used was read and alterations 
made therein suitable to the Factoryes in the Bay 
which paper is to be entred in this Consultation 
booke and directed to be observed in keeping the 
Accompts in all the Factoryes alsoe a Coppy of a 
pa ire of Surrat bookes Letter M: were delivered 
to remaine in the Bay for the better explaining of 
the said Method : 

TFr4T in the titles of the Journalls it be exprest 
wlio is Cliicfe and by whome the bookes are kept 
and at the end of the Journall and Leadgers the 
persons by whome they are kept doe set his firme 
and the Cbeife to signe them as approved bv him : 

That the Journall parcells be more largly ex- 
])r(*st then have been used and each perticular 
])lace and person duely charged with and Credited 
for all goods and monyes to or from whieli the 
sam(‘ are Imediately sent or received and those 
Accompts cleered at the close of the bookes as 
they ouglit to bee that is to Say if mony be re¬ 
mitted from Cassambuzar to Pat tana the Cassam- 
buzar bookes must ehc'arge Pattana and not Hugly 
for the same and the Pattana bookes must Credit 
Cassambuzar and cleere that Accompt by Hugly 
Vcconij^t Currant upon the close of theire bookes 
and the like in other eases. 

The Aceoinpt Sallary to be entred yearlv in the 
bookes upon Lady Day and c]oer[ed] or wrot off 
according to the directions in the printed rules : 

That in drawing np the Invoyces the w^hole 
chaTge of the Factory be charged proportionably 
upon each sort of goods as can nearest be calcu- 
latefl and in the bookes the goods be made Debtor 
for the same and the Accompt of charges Generali 
(creditor and all the perticular Accompts of 
charges as sallary, Dyet, presents. Intrest &ca. to 
bee cleered hv proffit and loss. The Durbar 
charges of Dacca being an expence which relates 
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The foote of 
charges gene* 
rail to be 
oleered by 
profiitt and 
loss. 

Dacca Dur¬ 
bar charges 
to be cleered 
by Accompt 
(yurrent 
Hugly. 
Accompt of 
packing stuff 
to be kept 
distinct. 

Each sort of 
goods to bo 
made Dr. for 
its proper 
charge. 

All goods to 
bo entred as 
they are 
agreed for. 


All accompts 
to be corn- 
pleated with¬ 
in the month. 
Noe goods to 
be delivered 
but by the 
Choifes 
order. 

Bills to be 
drawn on the 
('ash keeper. 


To tak[e] at¬ 
testation for 
all monyes 
sent to the 
Inland Feus 
toryes. 
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to all the Investment in the Bay to bo cleered in 
that Factory booke by theiie Accompt Current 
Hugly and soe well that as all the charge.^ of the 
Factory at Hugly to be x)roportioiiablc charged 
upon the whole Investment in the l^ay : 

That Accompt of packing’ stuif be kept dis¬ 
tinctly in the bookes and debited for what is 
bought for that and each perticular sort of goods 
to be charged proportionable upon each parcell 
for what is used in embaleing and packing and 
what is over or under by reason of calculation 
that must be used to be cleered by protlit and 
loss: 

Alsoe each perticular sort- of goods to be nuide 
Debtor for its proper charge of cureing &ca. and 
all the perticulars expresly to be entred in tlie 
Journall: 

And all goods bought and sold are to be entred 
in the »JoumaU parcclLs according as they were 
agreed and contracted for and the said parcells to 
abate or deduct the allowance of mony or weight 
or what ever the nature of the Bargaiim is or is 
accustomed and not to enter th(' net cost of the 
goods those allowances being first deducted or 
abated and not expressing the same • 

All accompts of cash the warehouse and eliarge.s 
to be monthly stated and adjusted in the bookes 
and they constantly com pic ''ed with the mont-li. 

The WAREHOtrsKEiflPEii not to deliver any 
goods but according to Consultation oj‘ by tlie 
ordei’ of the Cheife in writeing whi(jh shall be tlu^ 
Seconds vouchers tor the entriug the same in the 
bookes: 

For all monyes paid out of cash is thought 
(jonvenient that according to the Custome used at 
Surrat, the Second or booke keeper doe draw a 
bill on the Cash keeper in the which he is to e\“ 
press the parties name to whome and the Accomj^t 
upon which the mony is payable which bill the 
second is first to Subscribe leaveing place for the 
Cheife and the Cheife haveing signed it the mony 
to be paid accordingly the (dicife or cash keeper 
takeing a receit for the same and if theire be mony 
to be sent for Inland Investments to take attesta¬ 
tion of 2: of the CJompanyes servants of the de¬ 
livery of the same and the said bill and attesta¬ 
tions to be read and passed in Councell every 
weeke and then noted in the (Consultation booke; 

And where monyes are dayly issued out for 
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To enter the 
Bummee is- 
rtued out for 
investments 
in the Dyary. 


The Ao- 
compts Cash 
to be bal- 
lancod every 
month. 

The ware¬ 
house booke 
found in 
good me¬ 
thod. 

The Purser 
Generali of 
Hugly to 
take Ac- 
rompt of all 
expences. 

A booke for 
charges gen¬ 
eral! and 
Dyott. 

To koepe a 
booke for 
Sloopes 
stores. 


\ booke for 
regiatring of 
wills. 


A register to 
be kepp of 
marryagos 
and burialls 

The .‘Id to 
take an Ac- 
compt of all 
expences in 
the Subordi¬ 
nate Fac- 
toryes. 
Bookes to be 
ballanoed by 
the last of 
April!. 


Investments as at Cassambuzar to the weavers 
for Taffatyes the (/heife or Cash keeper shall 
there enter the sumines in the Dyary of the Con¬ 
sultation booke twice a weeke from which the 
Second shall enter the same into the bookes of 
Accompts. 

And the Accompts of Cash to be ballanced in 
the Leidger every month as is used in the Surrat 
bookes. 

The Warehouse bookes being found in good 
forme and Method agreeable to the Companyes 
rules it is recommended soe to continue them : 

The Purser Cenerall or paymaster at Hugly 
(when there is one in that quallity setled there) 
to take charge of all expences in the Factory the 
concemes of the Deceased and of the Stores and 
all other things belonging to the Sloopes and ves- 
selLs there and he is to keepe bookes and distinct 
Acc ompts of the same Vizt. One booke to Com¬ 
prehend the Accompts of charges Generali and 
Dyett. * 

The Sloopcw and vossells Accompfcs and the 
Accompts of the Stores j)rovided for them and the 
mens wages belonging to said vessells which Ac- 
eompts are to be monthly given into the Second 
to be entred in the (4enerall bookes and at the 
end of that booke to make a table of the whole 
yeares e\])ence in distinct collumes under the 
heads and entred in the Generali bookes by which 
the same may be more readily compared; 

One other booke for registring of wills and teste- 
rnents and Inventoryes of the Deceased and that 
lie (loth gether in the rnonyes for all outcryes and 
pay it into Cash giveing Accompt of the same to 
the Second or booke keeper to enter into the 
Generali bookes: 

And in the same booke to keepe a register of 
births Christnings Marriages and burialls and the 
Cheife to appoint such assistance to the purser 
(jlenerall as is convenient: 

In the Subordinate Factoryes it was thought 
fitt that the third dot‘ take charge of all expences 
in the same and to keepe the Accompts thereof as 
before prescribed and such assistance appointed 
him as shall be necessary: 

The bookes of Accompts of all the respective 
Factoryes in the Bay it is agreed to be most con¬ 
venient to be ballanced the last of Aprill yearly 
and to be kept in the method now proposed the 
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The Counoell 
to meeto 
twice a 
weeke. 


All transac¬ 
tions to be 
registred. 


Letter 
bookoB sent 
and received 
to be closed 
the last of 
November. 


Subordinate 
Factoryes to 
send theire 
bookes of 
Accompts 
&ca. in 
treble Cop- 
pyes. 
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denomination of the mony to be in rupees aiinaes 
and pice of 12 : to one anne valliiing the ru]>ee at 
2s. 3d. according to the Honoui‘able (\unpanyes 
late order; 

WnnRKAwS the Honourable (/oin pan \ doe require 
that all transactions of buying and selling and all 
other affaires are to be resolved and (*oneliided in 
(’ouncell to which ])urpose dayly and frecpient 
Consultations are to be ke])t it is directed for the 
future there be a meeting of the (\)uneell to Con¬ 
sult of the Conipanyes affaires every Munday and 
Thursday or at least onee a weeke and oftner as 
business shall require and if there be nothing 
materiall to be transacted <at such meetings to 
make entry in the Consultation booke to that 
effect: 

The (yonsiiltation bookes in the said lesjiectivo 
Factoryes to be kept in tlie nature of a Jlyary 
wherein is to be eiitred the Dayly transactions of 
the Companyes business and the bills for C>as]i 
payd out as aforesaid and other materiall occur¬ 
rences as the Arrivall and dispatch of the Shipps 
t'spetiaJly what comes to knowledge of the l)usi 
ness and proceedings of the Diu'h French Dean^ 
or other Europe Nations as what Shipps of theires 
comes and goe and as well theires as our transac¬ 
tions with the Government and great persons in 
these Ck)untryes whi(*h passag being soe entred 
th(» ad\ises to the Company may be abreviated 
by referring thereunto and the Diary and (con¬ 
sultation booke to be closed the last November 
yearly. 

The (^opy bookes of letters received and sent 
alsoe to be closed the last of November and by 
reason all letters are to be entred in the Register 
att Hugly the Subordinate Factoryes need only 
keepe Register thereof in the respective Factoryes 
and Hugly to send double (Poppies yearly to the 
Fort whereof one to be writt upon for England 
the other for Fort St. (ileorge and to be signed by 
the transcribers that the Agent and Councell and 
the Honourable Company may see how the writers 
improve. 

The bookes of accompts and the (Jonsultation 
bookes to be sent by *the Subordinate Factoryes 
to Hugly in treble Coppyes all signed whereof one 
Coppy to remaine there wrot upon for Hugly the 
other two (cOppyes to be wrott upon one for Eng¬ 
land and the other for Fort St. George and alsoe 
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Proposalls to 
alter the Ao- 
corapts. 


The time 
now used for 
ball: the 
bookes not 
fitt. 

The first 
reason why 
the time now 
used is not 
fitt. 


The second 
reason. 


2 Oopyes of the said Hugly bookes of Accompts 
and Consultation booke all signed to be transmit¬ 
ted thence to Fort St. George another Coppy of 
each said bookes to remaine in every respective 
Factory and not to be carryed away upon the 
removall of the Cheife. 

John Makshall Strkvnsham Master. 

Edward Littleton. Walter Clavell. 

Samll. Hervy. Matthias Vincent 

Edward Reade. 

J^ROPOSALLs for some alterations in the Honour¬ 
able (^onijjanyes Accompts the defects and incon¬ 
veniences found in the present method Vizt. 

Acc’Ovipt (Jurrant in the manner it is now 
used and stated in the bookes is not soe plaine 
and satisfactory as may be contrived for that noo 
Accompt is to be given why the Stock that is the 
Credit or rest of Accompt Currant at the Ballance 
of one paire of bookc.s is not transferred to the 
next paire of bookes to begin an other it is Jeft 
out and soe in the new paire you are left to seeke 
what Stock did rest on Ballance of the last bookes 
and must find it out by substractiiig one parcell 
of the Accompt Currant from the other the Debtor 
from the Creditor and some other inconveniences 
comeing from what is pro])Osed for the regulate- 
ing tlieieof of wdiich hereiifter 

The time now used for ballancing the bookes 
(Vizt.) the last of September October or Novem- 
])er is very untitt and unseasonable. 

First. For that it is almost in the middle of 
the Season for Europe Shipping and soe it divides 
one yeai*s business into 2 paire of bookes as for 
exam])le the goods or stock received out of Eng¬ 
land arriveing by the shipps in July or August is 
entred in one paire of bookes and the goods re¬ 
turned home by the same shipps (after November) 
is entred in the next bookes and soe againe part 
of 2 ^ eares business comes into one paire of bookes 
and the goods returned for England after Novem¬ 
ber and the Stock received from England the 
ycare following in July or August is entred in 
one paire of bookes. 

Thus confusedly comes one yeares returnes to 
be opposed to the following yeares receits and 
neither the returnes nor the Accompts of one 
yeare entred in one paire of bookes. 

2d. Its iinfitt time in respect to the propor- 
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The 3d 
reason. 


The first di¬ 
rection to 
rectify mis¬ 
takes in Ac- 
compts. 


I'he second 
direction. 


tioning the charges on the goods which must 
make a misunderstanding and an ill represent¬ 
ment of the business. 

3dly. Its an unseasonable time in res])ect of 
the booke keeper who being upon other business 
cannott soe well as is fitt attend to evainine 
w^hether all accompts or goods doe accord u nth 
the Ballance which he drawes. 

Fou Reoulatking those inconveniences it is 
requisite that the Accompt Currant be otherwise 
altered and stated (Vizi.). 

First : That under the titles of Accompt (’ur- 
rant in last bookes the Ballance of one paire of 
bookes be began in the new paiie for those words 
are thus understood that such Accompts were 
currant or goeing on in last bookes and were 
brought to a rest to ballance the said bookes and 
thence to be carryed or transferred and gon on 
with in a new paire and the kStock Credit on rest 
of Accompt Currant in these last bookes to be 
entred to Accompt .Stocks (Credit and both sides of 
this Accompt entituled Accompt Currant shall 
ballance as that Accompt ballance doth in said 
last bookes and noe further Accompt to be entred 
to it for it serves only to begin the new paii-e of 
bookes from Ballance of the old : 

Secondly : That the Accompt Currant be kept 
under the title of Accompt '^urrant Fort bt 
George to the Credit of which Accompt shall be 
entred all the Cargoes received from England or 
by Consignments thence and all Bills drawn on 
the Honourable ('’ompany and such other Ac¬ 
compts as bv the coarse of business fall to that 
Accompts Credit being received thence payd or to 
be payd there and due here and to the De bt of 
said Accompt shall be charged all the cargo* ^ re¬ 
turned to England and consignments thi icr or 
to other Factoryes by order thence not t . k' up¬ 
turned hither againe and such other sui as 
will fall to be soe charged the rest of w .i Ac¬ 
compt Currant Fort St. George is to be ci • d in 
every pair of bookes by Accompt Stoc. rho 
reason is because the Superiour is not Ac.c * Oiipt- 
able to the inferiour and if you return the 
Accompt Currant more’estate then yem i rnved 
you are not to demand the proceed th‘ rcoi and if 
you return less the remainder lyes in ^ lock for the 
disposall of all which you must follow your orders 
from your Accompt Currant. 
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The 3d direc¬ 
tion. 


Heads to be 
in the first 
folio of the 
leadger. 


Thirdly : That to the title of Accompt Stock 
be entred as aforesaid the Stock of last bookes or 
the Credit or rest of Accornpt Currant which will 
come under that title onely from the last bookes 
1675 76 for hereafter it will come under his pro¬ 
per title of Accompt Stock its Credit and by this 
Accompt Stock should be clered Accompt Currant 
Port St. Ceorge as aforesaid and the Accompt 
proffitt arid loss and the rests of Accompts Stock 
carryed to Ballaiice: 


First. These 3 : Ac- 
c5ompts to Stand 
in the ftrst folio 
of the Leidger. 


Accompt Currant in 
last bookes. 

Accompt Currant Fort 
St. George. 

Accompt Stock. 


Agreed to 
ballanoe the 
bookes the 
30 Aprill. 


First rea»)on. 


Second 

reason. 


Third 

reason. 


Secondly. That the bookes may be ballanced 
at such a seasonable time as may prevent all the 
forementioned inconveniences must be some time 
out of season for a!*»'ivall of the Shipping from 
England and soe neare as can convenient!}^ be to 
the begining of that season is thought the best 
and therefore the 30 : day of April] respecting the 
Ballancing the bookes in the Ba} at Metchlepatam 
and at Fort Si. George at the same time is at 
])resent thought most fitt for these reasons. 

First . For tliat the bookes begin[ingl the first 
of May and ending the last day of Aprill will 
certainly comprehend all the business of one 
yeares shipping whereby will plainely ax^peare in 
the Accomx)t Currant Fort St. George what Stock 
was received and sent home by the same shipping 
«ind at ballanoe what goods are remaining ready 
proper for Europe aggainst the next shipps arrive 
and what Europe goods doe at that time lye un¬ 
sold which things are of noo small satisfaction: 

Secondly : Its a convenient time for prox)or- 
tioning the charges on all goods either bought 
sold or received and thus it may appeare what 
proportion there is between the Investments and 
the charges : 

Thirdly : Its such a time of vacancy that the 
booke keeper may have full time to examine per¬ 
fect and compare all accompts and things and to 
have the bookes coppyed and finished as they 
ought to be in good time to send to the Fort and 
so home ux)on the first shipps and then alsoe may 
he enter upon a new paire of bookes before the 
press of business comes upon him by the Arrival! 
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Subdiviflion 
of the bal- 
lance to be 
under the 
Aoverall 
heads under¬ 
specify ed. 


The first 
head. 


The seoolid 
head. 


The 3d: 
iiead. 


I’he 4th: 
head. 


.5th: head. 


0th: head. 


of the Shipi)s and being thus forward ho will have 
(convenient tyme to givt' attendance in the Coun- 
oell and upon other business and yet proceed upon 
the bookes all the \eare in such sort tliat in case 
of his removall any other ina> enter upon the busi¬ 
ness and not to be to seeke for after reckonings : 

Its alsoe ne(*essary that a subdivision of th(‘ 
Ballance of the bookes be used in the uiannor fol¬ 
lowing or into soe many of tliose divisions as the* 
])ertieularK resting in Ballance doe consist of Vi/t: 

Ox THK Dr. SrnK or Ballanpe. 

Fjrst: Dead Stock. 

Under which enter all houses house¬ 
hold Stuffe plate Cattle ship])s boats 
giinns and what so ever things are not 
for saile putting the suinmes into the 
lm\ard Margent and drawing a line 
under carrying it out .. .. ..- 

Secondly : Des))crate Debts. 

Under which comes all bad and des¬ 
perate debts and Factoryes or voyages 
debts whereof there is small or noe hopes 
of haveiiig returnes .. .. ..- 

Thirdly: Monys and (ilood Debts. 

Under this enter the Cash remaining 
and all such debts as are goiKl whereof 
there is noe doubt, and all adventures 
and Facdoryes debts abroad which are 
not to be Invested and returned in 
goods proper for Europe but in such 
goods as may turne to most profitt 
here in India .. .. •• -• “ ^ 

Fourthly : for Provision of Coods. 

Under this comes all debts upon 
monyes impressed to buy goods and all 
such Factoryes debts w here the Stock 
remaining is for the provision of goods- 

Fifthly : Coods for Sale. 

Under this is to be entrod all goods 
which are for sale and doe yet remaine 
unsold .. • • • • • • * • 

Sixthly : Goods for Europe &ca. 

Under which enter all goods w hich 
are bought and provided for Europe or 
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other places to be transported out of 
the Factory .. .. .. .. — 

ToTATiL of (xoodfi and Debts rest¬ 
ing Amount to Rupees 

On thk Or. Side of Ballancb. 

Accompt Stock for soe much ss 
that Accomptfsj Credit is 

Credit upon Accompt. 

Under which enter all the Credits 
that are resting upon Accompt to be 
adjusted in the bookes of this Factory — 

Credits upon Intrest. 

Under which enter such Credits (if 
there be anv of whom mony is taken 
up at I ntrest or on Bills expressing the 
date of said bills . . .. ..- 

Totat.l of Sto(‘k and Credits rest¬ 
ing Amount unto Rupees 


Care to be 
taken that 
the bookos of 
the Subordi¬ 
nate Fao- 
toryes be 
sent to 
HugJy in due 
time ‘ 


The ballance being soe divided under severall 
heads will be of great satisfac^tion it being thereby 
evident w^hat effects the Stock remaining is of and 
business directed and governed accordingly: 

These rules are alsoo directed to be observed in 
all the Subordinate Factoryes in the Bay where 
fit] is to be noted that as Hugly Accompt Currant 
is |toJ Fort St. George soe those Factoryes Ac¬ 
compt Currant is [to] Huglv and upon the Bal- 
lance of the Generali bookes of Hugly each Fac¬ 
tory under it must remaine soe much a Debtor 
as Accompt Stock has Credit in the bookes of 
each Factory and care must be taken that all the 
Factoryes bookes be sent to Hugly in due time 
that they may be entrcd and made to Accord in 
the Generali bookes when they be closed : 


Cassamhuzar November 4: 1676 : 
At a Consultation 


Present 


Streynsham Master 
Esqk. 

Mr. Walter Clavell. 
Mr. Matthias Vin¬ 
cent. 

Mr. Edward Reade. 


Mr. John Marshall. 
Mr. Edward Littt^e 

TON. 

Mr. Samll : Hbrvy. 



1918.J Thi 

Continued to 
regulate. 


All coppy 
bookes of 
Letters &ca. 
to be bound 
in leather. 


The title to 
the Honble. 
Company. 


Direotions 
for express¬ 
ing the 
names of 
goods in the 
Tnvoyces. 

Mr. Vincents 
writeing as 
to the pro- 
cureing 
goods ap¬ 
proved oft. 
Mr. Herveys 
writeing as 
to the pro- 
cureing 
goods in 
Dacca ap¬ 
proved off 
A list of the 
Honourable 
Companyes 
Servants 
taken. 

A list of the 
Honble. 
Companyes 
Servants to 
be sent home 
yearly. 
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The Councell continued theire proceedings 
upon regulateing the Honourable Companyes 
affaires in the Bay according to theire commission 
and instructions to Mr Master. 

It being observed that the bookes of Accompts 
and the coppy bookes of letters have noe covers 
to them it was therefore directed that all the 
Companyes bookes soe well those that are to re¬ 
main in the severall Factoryes as those that shall 
be sent to the Fort to remaiue there or to be sent 
to England be all bound up handsome and covered 
with leather and distinctly indorsed or wrott 
upon in full and plaine charrectars and Figures : 

That the letters and advises to the Honourable 
Company may be addressed with a becomeing 
respect as betjomes Servants to theire Masters they 
are alwaies to be wrott in a Submissive Stile and 
directed To the Honouuable the Governor 
AND Company op Merchants Tbadeinq into 
THE East Indies. 

Whereas there is many times mistakes in the 
proper names of goods the Company ordering 
some by a generall name which have severall dis¬ 
tinctions in the Country. 

It is directed that in all such cases both the 
names of such goods be expressed in the Invoyces 
for England that is to say the name which the 
Company use and the distir* t and proper name 
of such goods in the towne or Country where they 
are provided, 

Mr. Vincent delivered in |anj Aecompt in write¬ 
ing of the manner of provideing of Taffaties and 
raw Silke in Cassambuzar which was read and 
agreed to by Mr, Marshall and Mr. Littleton ex¬ 
perienced in the same to be the true state thereof : 

Mr. Samuell Hervy his Aceornpt in writeing 
of the manner provideing cloth at Dacca was 
alsoe read and approved to be the use and prac¬ 
tice of those parts. 

A list of the Honourable (Jompanyes Servants 
in the Bay of Bengali theire names employments 
places of residence Arrivall in ^ India present 
tlegree and Sallary was taken alsoe a list of the 
deceased both which are ordered be entred 
after this Consultatibn. 

And it is directed that lists of the like forme 
bee yearly sent home to the Honourable Company: 

The Chests with locks and keys sent out by the 
Honourable Company this yeare to keepe theire 
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Kyes {sic) 
delivered 
Mr. Olavoll. 


Mr, Vincent 
desired to 
translate the 
phirwan 
naos. 

The Desa- 
eseds (air) 
estate. 


Goods to he 
bought at 
Outcryes 
with ready 
mony. 


AU the 
Honourable 
Companyes 
Servants to 
reside in 
theire res¬ 
pective Fae- 
toryes. 


The Hoiible. 
Companyes 
Indulgences 
delivered. 


jNoe goods to 
be laded 
upon the 
Companyes 
Sloopes. 


The Masters 
of the 


seale in was delivered to Mr. Clavell but it ap- 
peares that the Honurable Company have noe 
scale with there Amies in the Bay and that one 
of the keys open two of the locks of the chest. 

The Nishaun of Shasuja prince of Bengali and 
the Phirwannaes of the Severall Nabobs since him 
was delivered to Mr. Vincent and he desired to 
translate them : 

The estates of such as dye hitestate in the 
Honourable ('ompanyes service in the Bay are 
brought into the Companyes bookes and as usually 
five Per Cent hath been allowed for the care and 
paines of geathering in the Outcry mony : 

And whereas it hath been usuall in some cases 
to charge some persons Accompts in the bookes 

ith what they buy at Outcryes from hence for¬ 
ward it is 1o be declared at the Outcryes that all 
persons are to pay ready mony for w^hat they buy 
and the mony to bo geathered in and entred in 
the (Vmipanyes bookes «*ordingly . 

The Honourable Company having ordered that 
all theire Merchants Factors Writers and Appren¬ 
tices in the Severall Factoryes are to live in the 
(V)mpanyes House or Factory and to eate at a 
] mb lick table for the more orderly Covernment of 
of the youths yet when occasion doe offer of treat¬ 
ing the T)uch or other Strangers it is thought fitt 
that the youths doe eat apart by themselves at 
such times and those only to come to the table 
whome the Cheife shall think fitt to call as is 
practised at Surratt: 

Th(‘ Honourable Companyes printed Indulg¬ 
ences touching trade allowed to theire Servants 
of the 10: November 1074: alsoe the Indulgence 
granted to the owners Commanders and Seamen 
of theire Shipps dated the 2 : October 1675 : were 
now deliverecl by Mr. Masters and recommended 
to be duel\ observed : 

For the preventing of the lading of perticular 
mens goods upon the (Jompanys Sloopes or vessels 
to tile Honourable Comjianyes damage in the hind¬ 
rance of theire business. It w as directed that the 
Masters of Hie said Sloopes be ordered not to re¬ 
ceive on board theire respective Sloopes or vessels 
any goods whatsoever without an order in write- 
ing signed by the Cheife of Hugly or Ballasore or 
such as th(\v shall appoint. And if any one of the 
said Masters shall be found to infringe this order 
the person soe offending shall be lyable to such 
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Sloopes to be 
punished. 

Orders con¬ 
cerning 
wareing [of] 
Flaggs. 


Orders to be 
entred. 


punishment or penalty as the (^heifo and Oouncell 
shall think fitt: 

It being observed to be a (^istoine of the Eng¬ 
lish in the Bay to were Flaggs in theire boats and 
when they travaile soe that the (^hoife of a Fac¬ 
tory cannot be knowne and distinguished from 
othfTs * that are not (^heifes that they may be 
knonne to be English are to waie Rnsignes or 
small square Jacks. 

The Severall clauses in Mr. Masters (Commission 
and Instmctions relateing to the Honourable 
Companyes affaires or theire Servants in the Bay 
of Bengali are ordered in this (\)nsultation booke : 

And the rules made in (^oiinoell yesterday and 
this day are directed to be sent to ea(*h respective 
Factory in the Bay and soe many of the Clauses 
in Mr. Masters Commission and Instructions as 
tlie Choife and (Jouneell shall think convenient 

Stueynsham Master. 
Walter C^lavell 
Matthias Vinceist. 
Edward Rbadk. 
tfoHN Marshall* 
Edward Tjttt.eton. 
SvMrELL Hervy 


Hug I A' December 
.At a Consultation 


Present 


Fryday 

Regulations. 


Receipt 

booke. 


Sthkyasham .Master Esyii Agent 
12 Mr. Matthia'^ Vincent Mr. K Mohdn 
For the better regulateing tlie affaires of the 
Honourable (Vmipany in the Hay of Bengali 
that the same may be inann.iged in good order 
and method in the respective Factoryes it is re¬ 
solved and ordered that the CheUe of respective 
Factors shall keepe a receii)t booke wherein he 
shall take receipts for all moiiyes paid or Issued 
out and shall alsoe pass receipts for all mony 
received upon the Companyes Accompt: 


I There is an oinis«ion liere The instructions as originaUy given ^ 
^ Master run as follows: **It being observed ..from others. It was 
therefore ordered that none but a Cheife of a Factory doe weare a Flagg 
with a Swallowes taile and all others that are not Cheifes. .or small square 

^“*? Thi8 is an error. The date of the year should be 1679. 
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Aocompt 

Cash. 


Hugly Ac- 
compt by the 
Subordinate 
Factoryes. 


Inward Col- 
lumes. 


Penalty for 
not parsing 
the Ao- 
compts. 


Whereas it was ordered in the regulations made 
the 3d : of November 1(576 : at Cassambuzar that 
the bills and attestations for mony paid out of 
cash should be read and passed in Councell every 
weeke and noted in the Consultation bookes in 
regard of Accompt Cash is since ordered to be 
entred at the end of every months Dyary it is 
thought best and ordered that the Accompt of 
Cash be read and passed in Councell the next 
Councell day that is upon the next munday or 
thursday after the last day of every mouth and 
the Summe of the Ballance or rest of Cash sett 
downe in every such (Consultation : 

And whereas it was ordered in the aforesaid 
Regulations made in Cassambuzar that in the 
bookes of Accompts each Factory should be 
charged with what I mediately sent or received to 
or from thence it is now ordered that for monyes 
or goods sent unto or received from one Subordi¬ 
nate Factory to another the Subordinate Factory 
shall (Credit Hugly Accompt Currant for the sajne 
in regard it is thought best and it is hereby 
ordered that eve^y Subordinate Factory doe 
monthly at the end of tlieire Dyary and Accompt 
Cash ctiter the Accompt of what they have in that 
month received from or sent unto Hugly or any 
other Factory’s in a Jeadger Accompt intituled 
Hugly Accompt Currant carrying the foot or rest 
of Said Accompt from one Accompt to the other 
monthly and if the ('Jheife and Councell at Hugly 
doe find the Accompt from the Factoryes doe not 
Agree with the Hugly bookes then they are to 
advise thereof and to send the Coppy of the said 
Factoryes Accompt as it stands in Hugly bookes 
and the (^.heife &ca. at Hugly are to enter theire 
Accompt of Cash and the Aocompt Currant Fort 
St. George at the end of theire Dyary which they 
are to send to the Agent and G)uncell twice in 
the yeare : 

Collums ruled with red Ink for the quantities 
of all goods and treasure the number of the par- 
cells and the weights shall be kept in the Leadger 
cast up and ballanced as exactly at the outward 
(Vllum for raony and in Hugly Leadger there 
shall be a (bllum for Pagodas an[d] lb: S : d : in 
the Accompt Fort St. (leorge : 

And whereas there is an order that the bookes 
of Accompts shall be read and passed in Councell 
monthly it is hereby ordered that if the bookes 
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Penalty for 
not ballanc- 
ing the Ac- 
comptfl. 


The Cheife 
and Counooll 
Irapowred. 


Collum in 
charges 
general! 
bookes. 


Kemaines to 
agree with 
the bookes. 


of Accompts the Warehouse Accompt and the 
charges generall for one month be not read and 
passed in Councell in the next month following 
the Cheife of each Factory shall note the reason 
thereof in the Dyarv and the person who shall be 
defective herein shall for the first offence be ad¬ 
monished for the 2d: pay a quarters sallary and 
for the third be suspended the Service. 

And whereas there is an order that the bookes 
of Accompts shall be ballanced the 30 Aprill 
yearly if the [Second]* of any Factory shall not 
have ballanced the bookes of Accompts of the 
Factory where he keeps the same and send the 
Ballance thereof to Hugly by the 31: May yearly 
he shall forfitt a quarter of a yeares Sallary for 
such his default and if the same be not done by 
the last day of June he shdl forfitt A a >eares 
sallary and if not done by the 31 : July he shall 
be suspended the Honourable (''ompanyes Service 
and if the Second of Hugly shall not have bal¬ 
lanced the Generall bookes there within a month 
after all the ballances of the bookes of the Subordi¬ 
nate Factoryes are sent thither he shall forfeit a 
(juarter of a ycares sallary for such his default 
and if the}’ be not ballanced within two months 
he shall be suspended the Honourable Companyes 
Service: 

And the Cheife and C^ounc 11 of the Bay are 
hereby recpiired and impowered to put these 
orders in execution adviseing thereof to the Agent 
and Councell and following such other orders as 
they shall receive from them concerning the same . 

In (barges Generali bookes at the end of everv 
month the heads and totalis of the several 1 
charges are to be sett downe and summed up of 
the bookes to make tables with Collurns for the 
se\ erall heads or titles used in the Factory bookes 
summed up for the 12: months that the whole 
yeares expence may ap])eare togather and be more 
readily compared with the Factorye bookes: 

At the ballancing the bookes of Accompts the 
Cheife ot the respective Factoryes are to examine 
and see that the remaines in specie doe agree with 
the bookes of the Factory and with the Cash 
booke and warehouse booke and that the Debts 
and Credits be adjusted with the persons them- 
selfes concerned therein : 


* This word has been supplied from S. Master’s “ Memorial! ” 1679-80 
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Whatsoever 
used of the 
Companyes 
goods by 
theire Ser¬ 
vants to pay 
ready mony 
for. 

Accompt 

Sallary. 


Durbar and 
port charges. 


All Letters 
received 
from onfol 
Sub: Fac¬ 
tory to the 
other to bo 
sent to 
Hugly. 

The letters 
from the 
Company 
and the Fort 
to be sent to 
the Sub: 
FactoryeH 


If any perrfoii in the Toinpanves Service doe 
make use of any goods as broad Cloth Stuffs &ca. 
in the warehouse it shall not be charged to theire 
Accompts in the bookes but they shall pay for the 
same in readv monyes to the warehouse keeper 
who is to pa\' the said mony every month into 
(vash in the Cheifs Custody • 

The Accompt Sallary is thus to be Stated every 
person in the Factory where he resides is to be 
Credited for his full Sallary bv Sallary Generali 
and shall be paid twice in the yeare that is at 
ladv day and Mvhalmas (,s*/c) dav in equall halfes 
what is bo be paid here by the Honourable Com- 
panves orders then he shall be made Debtor to 
Sallary payable in England for what is short paid 
here to be paid there the Accompt of Sallary 
Generali is to be cleered by charges Generali and 
Sallary payable in England bv Accompt Currant: 

In the Hugly bookes an Accompt must be 
framed intituled Durbar and port charges to 
which Accompt shall b(' charged the Durbar 
charges of Dacca the charges of the Sloopes of 
Hugly in respect tis the head Factory for Govern¬ 
ing the rest for which Durbar and port charges 
shall be made Debtor to charges (Jenerall such a 
summe as charges of Hugly exceeds the charge of 
(^assambuzar or Ballasore Factory or thereabouts 
and this Durbar and ])ort charges shall be put 
upon all goods provided in all the Factoryes at 
soe much Per Cent in the Invoyce (besides the 
Factorv' charges) for whicli Durbar and port 
cdiarges shall be Credited in the bookes and the 
foote of the Accompt shall bee cleered by proffitt 
and loss as i« the foote of charges Generali: 

The Coppy of all Generali Letters from one 
Subordinate Factory to another shall be sent to 
Hugl\ to be entred in the Coppy bookes to be 
ke]>t there and sent for England and the Fort and 
in writeing of letters it is to be observed to men¬ 
tion the da^' upon whim’ll the letters were received : 

The letters from the Honourable Company and 
alsoe the letters from the Agent and Councell 
shall (as soone as they can be Coppyed out) be 
sent to the Factorves for theire ])erusall and bet¬ 
ter understanding of the Companyes business and 
the Said letters with all other letters or writeings 
received from and sent unto England and the 
Fort shall be coppved into bookes and kept in the 
re'gister at Huglv: 
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office to 
made in 
the Sub: 
storves. 


A publioke 
table. 


In every of the Suljordinate l^'actoryes there 
.shall be a hansome conveineut roome large and 
well Situated neare the Oheifes and Seconds lodg¬ 
ings which shall be sett appart for the office and 
never diverted from that use in u hich roome shall 
be placed deskes or tabl(“^ to write upon and 
presses with locks and keys w herein the Registers 
of the letters the Accompts and all other write- 
ings of the Factory shall be locked up and kept 
which upon removes of the Cheifes are to be de¬ 
livered over by Roll or list to the Succeeding 
Oheifes that none may be embazeled and at Huglv 
the said lists are to be kept by the Seccoiid in the 
Accoumjitants office and by the Seccrctary in the 
Seccretarys office: 

A publicke table shall be kept as the Oouipany 
have appointed at which all single persons of the 
Factory are to dyet and uoe dyet mony shall be 
allowed to single persons only to those that ai‘e 
marryed and doe desire to dyet a])part dyet mony 
is to be paid as the Company have appointed and 
the Stuard for the charges of the table at Hiigly 
and at Cassarabuzar shall be the employment of 
one of the young men a w riter or Factor by which 
they ma> gaine experience and the ihls: in the 
other Factoryes is to take charge thereof as ap¬ 
pointed at Oassambuzar in November 1676 * 

As to the expcnce of the take and all other 
charges the (ffieifs of the Factoryes are to take 
care to order the same in the most frugall manner 
that can be that noe extravigance bo practised and 
noe more peons and Servants kept then is neces¬ 
sary for the dispatch of the fompanyes business 
and w'hereas the Honourable Company in theire 
12: Section of theire letter of the \^d : January 
1678/9 : doe order an establishment of charges to 
be setled in every one of the Factoryes which 
though it cannot be perfectly done yet soe far as 
it can be done conveniently wee doe order and 
appoynt as followeth :— 


At Hugly Servants W40es. 

Cheife . ■. . 

Second .. 

Minister 

3d : of Councell .. 

4th: of Councell .. 

Chyrurgion 


Es 

12 

8 

6 

5 

5 

4 
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Secretary .. .. .. 2 

Steward .. .. .. 2 

2 Pallankeens one for the Cheife the other for 
the Seccond 7 horses none of which are to be 
lent by any but the Cheife (xurriall Cookes Mus- 
salls washing Dogkeeper Barber &ca. Servants as 
usiiall: 

At the Subordinate Factoryes. 
vServants wages: 

for the Cheife .. h Rupees Per nien- 

sem. 

for the Second . . 4 Rupees. 

for the Third .. .*> 

Charges Generali keeper 2 at Cassani- 

buzar only. 

a Pallankeen for the Cheife. 

‘1 horses not to be lent out but by the Cheife. 

3 Gurrialls. 

Cooke and mate. • 

2 Mussalchees. 

for barber 2 Rupees Per mensem. 

for washing what cost for all the factory. 

iioe dogkeeper nor dogs at the Companyes 
charge. 

jioe Candles ‘ allowed but to the Cheifes and 
to those of the Councjell in the respective 
Factoryes to the Chay)laine and to the 
C^hyrurgion lamps are allowed to every 
chamber : 

Cheifes Noe Cheife of a Subordinate Factory is to re- 

removmjr. move from thence to any other Factory without 
leave first had from the Cheife and Councell of 
the Bay under the penalties tlie Honourable Com¬ 
pany have appointed and when any Cheife does 
remove from the Factory he shall first see that 
the bookes of Aecompts be brought u]) to that 
day and the remaines of the warehouse and other 
Aecompts doe Agree with the bookes and the rest 
of the Cash he is to deliver up to the Second and 
third and if these things be not done he is not to 
remove neither the Cheife of Hugly nor of a Sub¬ 
ordinate Factory notwithstanding the licence from 

J There is an omission here. In the ‘ Memorial! ’ of Streynsheun 
Master the passage runs as follows: **Noe Candles nor Beette to be 
allowed, as hath been used under the denomination of settlement charges. 
Candles are allowed only to the Chiefs... .every Chamber.” 
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Contract 
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the Cheife and Councell of the Bay upon paine of 
being suspended the Honourable (^mpanyes Ser¬ 
vice and when upon removall of a Cheife to an 
other Factory there is occasion of leaveiiig orders 
in the business of the Factory the said orders and 
directions shall be made in Consultation and not 
the Cheifes single Authority: 

The Cheife and Councell at Hugly must appoint 
the Investment to each Factory and siiinme up 
the whole together in one (Consultation every yeare 
that it may appeare how and w^here the Soverall 
goods are to be provided which the Company 
order: 

The price of all goods provided for the Honour 
able Company shall be Agreed upon by Muster 
and goods sorted by those Musters and in su(‘h 
Factoryes where there is noe mony to give out 
upon lladonc or imprest upon goods there the 
Cheife and Councell shall take care to agree with 
the Merchants for such goods (or some part of 
them) as the Honourable C5omj)any require in the 
month of February March or April! and that the 
mony shall be paid upon the bring [ing| in the 
goods in September or October following : 

And in regard the Companves treasure is a long 
time convertiTig into Currant mony soe that they 
are at the charge of Intrest for mony taken u]) to 
carry on their Investment therefc tis thought fitt 
and ordered to be observed in all Factoryes that 
upon all the peet and Currant Rupees which shall 
be paid to the Merchants upon the Investment on 
Dadonee or afterwards they shall allow 1|* Per 
Cent upon Sicca Rupees never less then 2: Pei* 
Cent and as much more as the Batta shall arrise 
hereafter above one Per (/cnt and upon Gold 
Mohurs 2 • annes and a halfe a peeoe more then 
the Bazar weights * 

Whereas there is a (’ontract made by the Agent 
and (\)uncell with Chittermull Saw at (^assam- 
buzar for all the Silver and (iold whi(‘h shall be 
sent to be sold in that Factor^ and there is a 
Contract made with Chimcham Saw at Ballasore 
by the Agent and CWncell that they shall be 
payd the full mony for that Investment in treasure 
one month after the Arrivall of the English shipps 
but at noe certaine rate for the treasure therefore 
it is to be observed that the Ryalls g must be 
payd Chimcham Saw &ca. at Ballasore not under 
212 : Rupees Per Cent and the Gold pistolls not 
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Care to be 
taken in re¬ 
mitting of 
mony. 


To keepe old 

Merchants 

employed. 


The Mor- 
chauts Ac- 
compts to be 
adjusted 
yearly. 

Not to turn 
away old 
Servants. 


The Va- 
queelLs Po- 
dars &ca. to 
have their 
wages out of 
the Diistoore 
except at 
Dacca. 


under 2: aimees Per Tola above the Bazar rate 
for Gold Mohurs and they allowing the 1J: Per 
Cent upon mony paid on the Investment is not 
to be charged to them in respect it will require a 
months time or more to convert treasure into 
mony and notwithstanding the Agreement with 
Chittermull Saw it will be convenient to trye 
what more can be made of the treasure in other 
Factoryes as at Pattana and at Maulda when 
that Faetor\' is setled being neare the Mint at 
Kajamaull : 

There being some times difference of one or 2 : 
Per Cent between the mony of Cassambuzar Hugly 
and Ballasore care is to be taken in remitting 
mony by Exchange or in Specie and alsoe in pay¬ 
ment in Specie to allow the Company the Batta 
that shall arrise thereby in every one of the 
Factoryes. 

And it is to be ob.served to keepe the Com 
panyes old Merchants imployed in provideing of 
theire goods soe long as they doe well thali the 
Honoura})le C’ompany may upon enquiry be satis- 
fyed in theire dealings therefore noe old Merchants 
shall be put out of employment nor any new 
man employed without order in (k>iisultation and 
reasons exprest therein for soe doing but if any 
old Mendiant faile of bringin in his goods in time or 
not according to Muster he ought to be discharged. 

And the Merchants Accompts must be adjusted 
once a yeare without faile. 

The like is to be observed in the house ServaiPs 
espetiallv the Vaqueells, Banjans. and Writers, 
that none of yours be turned off or new' ones taken 
in without order of (^ouncell signifying the reason 
for the discharge it being observed to be of bad 
consequence to turn off old Servants. 

And the Vacqueells, Banjans. Mutsuddies, Tag- 
adgeers. and Podars shall from this time forward 
be allowed noe montlily wages but they shall be 
content with the Dustorc of a quarter of an anne 
upon a Rupee which the Merchants doe allow 
them and they are not to take nor the Merchants 
to allow' anything more upon paine of being dis¬ 
charged the employment both the payer and 
receiver and the said Dustoore mony shall be de- 
vided by the Cheife and Councell of the respective 
Factoryes to the said house Banjans, Writers, 
Podars, Tagadgeers, and Vaqueells if they doe not 
agree it among themselves except at Dacca where 
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there being groat occaKiou of expeiiue for a 
Vaqneell the Oheife Vaqueell there shall be al¬ 
lowed what the Choife and ("ouneell of the Ba>' 
!>hall Judge ooinenieiit in ease the Dustoore mony 
on that Investment be not siiihtieiit for his 
maintenance. 

The Saltpetre provided at J^ittana is to be 
dryed before weighed of from the Merchants and 
not taken moist with allowance for it and it is to 
be sent dow ne as it comes in bv II: or 4 : boates 
laden at a time and not all kept to the last which 
hath prov^ed very ])rojnditiall the like is to be 
observed in semling the goods from the otlier 
Factorves that all be not kept to the last but sent 
away as soone as they are packed to prevent tlie 
ill consequences of a Stop or any loss of time upon 
th^ dispatch of the Shi]>t)s. 

The packing Stuff is in all Factorxes to be 
bought at the cheapest hand with the (\impanycs 
mony the Ac*c*()m])ts thereof to be kept as ap- 
]K)ynte(l in the orders tlu* Ilrd : November 1()7() • 
and ?icilher the vvarchouskeeper nor any others is 
to have any advantage thereby. 

Ticketts put into the balo.^ by the warehouse¬ 
keeper are to be attested by such persons as an' 
in the Factoryes that can bo spai'ed to see that 
the quantities tlierein packed be according to the 
Tickett 

The Sloopes and vess('lls winch bring up tlu^ 
treasure from the Shi])ps are to be ordered not to 
sailc in the River in the niglit tim(' when there is 
treasuj’e on board. 

It being necessary to settle and appoynt ordejs 
for the Civill Coverment of the Factoryes a 
pa]jer of orders such as wee made at the Fort to 
be observed by all i)ersoiis in Civdll employments 
there is now with some alterations agreed upon as 
entred hereunder and ordered to be observed in 
all the Tactorves in the Bay under tlie paine and 
penalties therein exprest which orders signed by 
the Agent and Oounc’ell to be sent to the respec¬ 
tive Factorves entred in the Consultation bookes 
and Fixed up in the offices there and in the 
(jhappell here. 

The places and Stations and employments o^ 
all the Honourable (bmpanyes Servants in Idle 
severall Factoryes in the liay being debated is 
agreed upon and ordered in the list to be entred 
here under and every person that is now' in </he 
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Regulations 
and orders 
to be sent 
to the Sub¬ 
ordinate 
Factoryes. 


employment as here in is appointed to be ordered 
to remove and take charge of the same immedi¬ 
ately after the departure of the shipps and with 
in the month of Jarmuarv next. 

These regulations and orders are to be coppyed 
and sent to the respective Factoryes for theire 
punctuall observation and complyance therewith 
and it is to be observed that those are not in¬ 
tended to invalidate those Regulations made at 
Oassambuzar in November 1676: otherwise then 
is exprest herein and those orders (with those 
made at Oassambuzar 1676 if not already done) 
are to be entred in the Dyaryes of the respective 

Factoryes: ,, 

Streynsham Master. 

John Nicks 8ecrelar\. Matthias Vincent. 

Richard Mohun. 



Orders made bv us the Agejit and 
Oouncell for affaires of the Honourable 
English East India Company upon the 
Coast of Cormaudell and in the Bay*of 
Bengali (for advancing the Glory of God 
upholding the Honour of the English 
Nation and preventing of disorders) to be 
observed in the said Honourable Com- 
panyes service in the Factoryes in the 
Bay of Bengali. 


Admonish- 

ment. 


Forasmuch as by all persons of all profession 
the name of God ought to be hallowed his service 
attended upon and his blessing upon our endea¬ 
vours .sought by doyly prayers as the (pialliiy 
therefore of our place and Tmployments requires 
and in discharge of our duty both to God and 
man finst wee doe Christianly admonish every one 
Imployed in the service of the Honourable East 
India Company to abondon lying. Swareing 
Cursing, Hrunckness, uncleaness. profanation of 
the Lords day and all other sinfull practises, and 
not to be out of the house or fjom theire lodgings 
late at night, nor absent from or neglect morn¬ 
ing or evening prayers or doe any thing to the 
dishonour of Almighty God the corruption of 
good manners, or against the peace of the Govern¬ 
ment but if any will not heare us admonishing 
them wee doe (by virtue of the powers derived to 
us from the Honourable the Governor and Com¬ 
pany of Merchants of London tradeing into the 
East Indies and by Authority of the Kings Majes- 
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1st: 

Penalties for 
lying out of 
the Fac- 
toryes. 


2d: 

Penalties for 
swareing and 
Cursing 


3d: 

Penalties for 
lying. 

4th: 

Penalties for 
(Irunkness. 


6th: 

Penalties for 
missing di 
vino Service. 


6th: 

Persons to 
be sent to 
the Fort. 


ties Royall Charter to them granted) order and 
whosoever shall be found guilty of 
the following otfences shall undergoo the penalties 
here unto annexed. 

Whosoever shall remaine out of the house all 
night (without licence from the Cheife) or be found 
absent at the time of shutting the gates after 9: 
at night (without a reasonable excuse) shall ])ay 
10: rupees to the use of the poore or sett one 
whole day publickly in the Stocks. 

Whosoever shall profaine the name of (^oi) by 
swareing or Cursing he shall pay 12d. to the use 
of the poore for every oath or Curse and in case 
of nonpayment after demand the said summe shall 
bolea\ied by distress and in defect of such dis 
tress the offender shall sett in the Stocks 9 * 
howors. 

Whosoever sliall be guilty of Jving shall pay 
12d. for the poore for everv such offence. 

Whosoever shall appeare to be Drimek shall 
pav 5s. for the use of the poore for every offon(‘e 
and ill case of nonpayment after demand the said 
summe shall be levied b,\ distress and in defect 
of such distress the offender shall sett in the Stocks 
6: bowers. 

Whosoever (Protestant) that lodges within the 
house (whither actually in the Honourable Com¬ 
pany es service or not) that shall be absent from 
the publieke prayers morning and evening on the 
weeke (la>s (\^ith out a lawfull excuse) shall ])a\ 
12d. for the poore or be confined one whole weeke 
within the house for every such default, and 
whatsoever (’hristian in the ffonourable Corn- 
])anyes ser\iec shall be absent from the publick 
])ra\er« morniiig or evening on the Lords Dw 
( with out a lawfull excuse) shall pay 12d. for the 
poore for every such default and in case of non¬ 
payment after demand said summe shall he levied 
by distress and sale of the offenders goods and in 
default of such distre^js the offender shall suffer 
imprisonment until payment of said summe soe 
forfited by him. 

]f any by these penalties will not be reclaimed 
from these vises, or if any shall be found guilty 
of adultry. Fornication, uncleaness or any such 
crime or shall disturb tlie peace of the Factory 
by (piarrelling and will not be reclaimed he or 
they shall be sent to Fort St. George there to re¬ 
ceive Condign punishment. 
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7th: 

()i ders to be 
red twice a 
yeare. 


The Wor- 
shipfull Mat¬ 
thias Vin¬ 
cent &ca. 
went for Cas 
sambuzar 

I1000: 
Rupees 
brought in. 


Saturday 

Agreed with 
weav ers. 


These orders shall be read publickly to the 
Factory twice in the yeare, that is upon the Sun¬ 
day next after Christmas day, and upon the Sun¬ 
day next aftoi Midsummer dav in the forenoone 
after divine service, that none may pretend igno¬ 
rance thereof and all persons concerned therein are 
herebx Strictly charged and commanded to give 
due obsei vance and not to act contrary to the 
same upon paiiie of undergoeing the penalties 
apointed and suffering further displeasure, In con¬ 
formation \\ee have hereunto set our hands and the 
Honourable Comjianyes scale the 12 : day Decem¬ 
ber Anno Do mine 1670 : and in the one and 
thirtieth yeare of the Raigne of our Soveraingne 
Lord Charles the Seccond by the grace of God 
Kino OF England Scotland France and Ireland de_ 
fender of the faith &ca, 

Strkynsham Master. 

Matthias V^inoent. 

Richard Moiiun. 

Ou(‘ ol the Factors or writei.-* shall be monthl^ 
apjioMited })v the respective ('heifes to note and 
(Collect the forfitures and to pay the same to the 
(%cifc v\ho is every yeare to send it to the Cheife 
&ca at Hugl\ and thc\ are to lemitt the whole 
Oollectiotis ever' }eare to the Agent &(*a. at the 
Fort there to be paid to the overs(‘ers of the 

John N u s Sec retary. 

J About 3 in the afternoone the Worshipfull 
Matthias Vincent with the rest of his Company 
went hence for (kssambuzar being accompanied 
by the Duch and Us vsomc way out of towne. 

6 Permanund Sookaiiund »Saws (iJomaustah 
brought in and ]iurked (sic) this dav 11000 
Ru])ees in part of the 20000 onorderod us by 
the Worshipfull Matthias Vincent &ca when 
here. 

Maulda May 1680. 

At a Consultation 
Present 

7 Mr. Eytche Nedham Cheife 
Mr. Jonathan Prickman 

Weavers haveing been sundry times caled at 
length wee agreed and gave those brought by 
(/repoll Deloll Burgunny at the rates agreed on 
formerly in consultation 29: past month for 
Sundry sorts of goods Vizt: 
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Goods to be 
brought in 
3: months. 


A letter sent 
to Cassam- 
bnzar. 


Thursday 

Agreed with 
tho Delnll. 


(3iandenyes 30 : eo: lo ; r. a. 

and 2 ; broad .. . . 200 : ps. at (5 0 

Oriingshyes or Soozios Do. 

length and bredth .. 100 : ])s. at. 4 12 
Elatches 30: long and 2: 

hroad .. .. 200: ps. at 0 0 

(^harconnaes do: length 

and bredth .. .. 400 : ps. at 3 8 

Seersuceers do: length and 

broth .. .. 200* ])s. at S 0 

Nehallewars 3(5: cov^ets 

long and 2 : broad .. 250 : ]>s. at 4 8 

Miindeells .. .. 5: ps. to be 2 J 

covets. 

1355: ps. 

broad and upwards and 3(5; covets long on 
Avhicli is given Allollhesob (50: Knps: all which 
goods are to be brought in 3 : montlis and prized 
within the 4th: month as they are better or 
wor.4e then tho muster. Pvti-he Nedham. 

8 A letter was prepared approved of and sent 
forward to Cassainbuzar advisfdng of a bill 
given on them for 11000 liups : payable to 
Sookaiiund. 

At a Consultation 
1 ^resent 

10 Mr. Fytche Nedbam Cheife 

Mr. Jonathan Prickman 
(^ame to an agreement with Monoram Deloll 
and the weavers brought by him for Sundry 
sorts of goods desired by our Honourable Mas 
ters at the rates as specifyed Vizt: 

Ohandenyes 30: covets r. a. 

long and 2 : broad 130 : ])s. at 6 0 pr.ps. 

(^rungshyes or Soozzies 

do. length and bredth 12: ps, at 4 12 
Elatches Do. length 

and bredth .. 300 : ps, at 0 0 

Oharconnaes Do. length 

and bredth .. 200 : ps. at 3 8 

Seersuckers Do. length 

and bredth 100 : ps. at 8 0 

Xehallewars 36: covets 

long and 2: broad.. 100 : ps. at 4 8 

Mundoells .. .. 5: ps. to be 2] 

847 : ps. 
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house to bo 
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Sadutbund 
Cauns tran¬ 
sactions. 


covets broad and upwards and 36: covets long 
on which is given Allolhesob 60: Eups: all 
which goods are to be brought in 3: months or 
thereabouts and prized with in the 4th: month 
and according as they shall be better or worse 
then the Muster. 

The hired house whereing wee now for the 
present live being of brick but very much out 
of repaire and the roomes being for blackness 
and darkness more like dungeons then dwelling 
houses as arc most if not all the houses in towne 
and the time of the raines growing nye it is 
thought fitt and Agreed to repaire soe much of 
the said house as shall absolutely be necessary 
as well for dwelling appartments as for Security 
of the Honourable Companyes goods from the 
rains whicli will no^\ dayly be eomeing in and 
besides that to fitt up what Chuppers or 
thatched places are convenient as for Stables. 
Cook roome, pallankeen house, and for the 
peons at the dore, and the Mutsiiddies to write 
in &ca which at our departure to our new Fac¬ 
tory may be removed hence and be of some ns(‘ 
to US otherwise: Fytche Nedham 

Jonathan Piuckman 

Yesterday and to-day the town of Maulda 
was put to a great alarm both our Phowsdar 
and Crowry prcpareing to fly for feare of one 
Sadutbund Caun (formerly a Hindoo of these 
parts) whoe is come from the King with a Com¬ 
pany of 4: or 500; horse pretending to have a 
phirmaund for his haveing the place of Congoy 
and for breaking a Hindoo Pagoda by Binnood 
Ra\es house in Sawajaan where he now' is it is 
alsoe reported that by beating an old woman 
of Binnood Raves house hould into Confessioji 
has found 2^ lack of Rupees which he takes as 
his owne and alsoe 25 : Turky horses out of his 
Stable and since has killed the old woman that 
told him of the mony and 2: or 3 men at the 
dore of the house entring in and other of Her- 
naiaiues Servants he imprisons and has forced 
some to turn Musellmen. 
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:n 


Wotnesday 


Agreement 
made with 
Gunnisham. 


Agreed with 
Creepoll. 


9000: rs: 
brought in 
and a noate 
given for the 
<<am0. 


Saturday 


Agreement 
made with 
S5nnboodfi«. 


Fine Muster 
brought and 
bought. 


201 rs. deli¬ 
vered on 
Burgunny. 


At a Consultation 
Present 

12 Mr. Fytche Nedham Cheife 
Mr. «Tonathan Prickmau 

Agreed with Gunnishamdas Merchant of this 
towne for fine Tangeebs and Mullmulh on put- 
tun or Burgunny and accordingly delivered him 
3000 Rupees thereon they are to be from 7 ; 
rs. to 14; rs. per ps. and when come in tliey 
are to be prized as woe doe other peoples goods 
of those sorts 

Crepoll Deloll bringin more weavers was 
agreed with them for 50: ps. more of Elatches 
on ])uttun or Burgunny at 9: rs. per ps. as 
afore: Fytche Nedham 

Jonathan Pbiokman 

13 The Councell mett but nothing of moment 
offered except that Permaniind 8aw brought in 
9000: rs: to compleate the 20000: rs: en- 
ordered us whereupon a noate or bill was given 
him on Cassambuzar Factory for the same and 
a letter of advice drawn up read aproved and 
sent forwards to Mr. Edward Littleton &oa. 

At a Consultation 
Present 

15 Mr. Fytche Nedham Cheife 

Mr. Jonathan Prickman 

Agreed with Symboodas Bramin Merchant of 
this towne to deliver him 1000 : rs : to provide 
Tanjeebs from 7: rs: to 14: rs: per ps. and 
halfe Mullmulls from 5: rs: to 12: rs: they 
arc alsoe to be prized raw as other peoples 
Haveing desire to see some Musters here of 
fine raw linen cloth before wee proceeded to 
Shabazpore all Delolls and Merchants corneing 
to our house haveing been spoken to about 
them yet none of those sorts desired by our 
Masters was brought us till to day amongst 
which weer two very good ])eeces of‘Tanjeebs 
brought by a weavfer of a Neighboring towne 
w'hich wore bought who to encourage him^ was 
delivered 201: rs: Burgunny for fine Tanjeebs 
to be prized by us without a Deloll which he was 
not easily brought to but hope :n time to bring 
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Rumours of 

Sadutbund 

Caun. 


Sadutbund 
Caun re¬ 
moved. 


Monday. 


Agreed to 
sett out this 
day to Sha- 
bazporo &oa. 


Thought fit! 
to entertame 
10: peons. 


them all to it with whome wee shall have to 
doe when once wee know them: 

Fvtche Nedham 
Jonathan Pbiokman 

• Here still howerly news that Sadutbund 
Caun intends to come hither which putts the 
whole towne in Continuall fright espetially both 
our (iJovernours belongin to Hernarraine Kayes 
present Congoy : 

17 Yesterday came news that Sadutbund Caun 
was removed from Sawajaan and intended for 
Rajamaull which has not little lightned the 
hearts of the Inhabitants of this towne (who 
had he come) w^ould not have been able to en¬ 
counter him : 


At a (Vmsultation 
Present 

17 Mr Fvtchc Nedham Choife 

Mr. Jonathan Priekman 

Wee haveing formerly been ordered by the 
Worshipfull Matthias Vincent &ca. by a Con¬ 
sultation held the 29 : past that wdien wee had 
fnii'«hed our fijst Hadne hoie to proceed to Sha- 
bazpore and its adjacencyes to see what can be 
done there and to make some begining to fasten 
the weavers t(» us till wee .shall be supplyed 
with Stock it is thought titt that wee carry with 
us I’upees 2000 : that they ma \ see wee doc not 
come for nought. Wee shall dof(T wTiteing to 
Hugly till wee come there and see what summe 
weo shall want for this dadne in order thereto 
wee intend this day ((jIocI willing) to sett out 
hence in the eaveiling with 2 of our Mutsud- 
dies and a Deloll of this place who is well ac¬ 
quainted in those townes and mav be able to 
gi\ e us some light into the business there every 
towne haveing its different Custome from this 
place It is alsoe agreed by reason of the pre¬ 
sent disorder in the towme and that the w^ay 
wee are to goe being all wooddy and full of 
Tigers beares and theeves that wee take 10: 
peons extraordinary for the time w^e shall be 
absent from the Factory that it bee not left 
without suffitient watch in this troublesome 

‘ Fytche Nkdham 

Jonathan Prtckman 
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Sett out for 
Shabazpore 
&ca. 

Lay at Sic- 
karpore. 


Arrived at 
Singavad. 


Caine to 
Daudpore. 


No thin tr 
offered. 

Bought 

Musters. 


Saturday 


The Seekdar 
brought the 
weavers and 
wee agreed 
with them. 


This afternooiie Mr. Fytelie Xedhani and Mr. 
Jonathan Prickman sott out of Maulda to gop 
to Shabazpore. 

IS Last night wee arrived and lay at Si(‘karpore 
about 6: Coarse from Maulda where being noe 
weavers this morning early wee went thence 
about 3: Coarse further to Singavad where wee 
found the Jymiiidar was absent (in w hose house 
ww tooke up our quarters) for feare of Sadut- 
bund (^\un the weavers of this place being 
about 4 : or 5: and twenty was called and 
Musters brought which was very coarse Mul- 
mulls of the Duch sorts 40: covets long and 
21 : covets broad the said weavers being all 
ready to run away after theire Jyinindar where¬ 
fore at present wee forbore to treat with them • 

10 In the morning ww went thence to Dawd- 
pon about 3J Coarse distant where the Delolls 
and weavers being called was bid to bring Mus¬ 
ters of what cloth was made in theire tow'iie 
and its adjacenties 

20 The Couneell inett and satt but nothing of 
moment offered. 

21 Bought Several I Musters being 10: ps. of fine 
Mul mulls. 

At a (V)JiRultalion 
Present 

22 Mr. Fytehe Ncdham Cheib* 

Mr. Jonathan Prickman 

The Delolls and weavers of this place liaveing 
Severall times been caled yet could come to noe 
Agreement the Seekdar tir (h)\ernour with the 
Delolls combining to put tricks upon us which 
wee presently found wherefore this nuuiiing 
wee gave out that wee w^ould bee gone hence 
this afternoon and accordingly after dinner sent 
our carrvage before to our next Station where¬ 
upon about 4 : a clock the Seekdar with severall 
weavers came to our house finding us ready to 
depart licenced the weavers to take our puttun 
on the Terines wee proposed wherefore those 
weavers being 17: wee bound Joyntly in one 
note being one .semritx for the other and deli¬ 
vered them Burgunny for 24: fine tanjeebs to 
be prized by us with out any Delolls or prefixed 
Musters of the towne which is Judged the best 
w^ay of agreeing where wee have fmediately to 
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Agreed to 
deliver Sim- 
boonaut 
3000 : rs: on 
Burgunny. 


doe with the weavers and it will alsoe be a 
meanes to draw them to Maulda to us which 
now they will not heare of but all must be 
prized in the several 1 townes : 

Seeing this to\vne to be large and its neigh¬ 
bouring villages many where much good cloth 
is made and considering it is to little purpose 
to Stay longer here not seeing any likelyhood 
of doeing much at present with the weavers lor 
the reasons afo^-esaid and for that there hands 
are full of the Diich Burgunny which will be 
ready in 20: dayes and finding Symboonaut 
here a Merchant well experienced in these 
townes wee have thought fitt and Agreed to 
deliver him 3000: rs: on Burgunny for fine 
Tanjeebs and 1000: Rupees more to buy for 
ready mony here being at times very good Mul- 
miills and Tanjeebs to be met with. And soe 
to depart hence this night being Saterday to 
Tittillia a towne about 2 : Coarse distance 

FyTCiiii Nedham 

Jonathan Priokman 


Came to noe 
Agreement 
with the 
weaverH 


Arrived at 
Sliabazpore 


Reed, a 
genii from 
the Worship- 
full Matthias 
Vincent. 
Agreed not 
with the 
weavers. 


24 This morning haveing called the weavers of 
this towne of Tittillia who bringin severall 
poeses of the Duch sorts coarse Mulmulls one 
|)s. whereof wee bought for 7: rs: but came to 
noe agreement with the wea\ers being few at 
present and for that one of the Ouch Mutsud- 
dies Jeram has kept back the Delolls of the 
to Avne by ])erswadeing him to give a note which 
he has done that hee wdlJ not serve us any thing 
as wee now heare he did at Daudpore wlmt hee 
could both with DeJolls and Aveaveis and now 
is gone to Shabazpoie for the same purpose. 
The weavers prorniseing ail to follow us the 
next day to Shaba/pore and there take our 
Burgunn} soe wee de])arted hence this morning 
and came to Shabazpore about noone where the 
Delolls of the place comeing to us wee ordered 
them to gett ready what good weavers they 
knew and alsoe some very good Muster peeeCvS 
and bring them tomorrow morning to us. 

Wee received a general! from the Worshipfull 
Matthias Vincent &ea. from Cassambuzar dated 
the 20th (Tinant. 

27 7’he Councell satt and the Delolls and weavers 
were caled but could come to noe agreement 
with them. 
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Saturday the 


Came to an 
Agreement 
with the 
Delolls and 
weavers for 
156: ps. 
Tanjeoba. 


Thouglit 
convenient 
to take the 
enordered 
imposts at 
the prizeing 
the goods. 


At a Coiisuliatioii 
Present 

29 Mr. Kytche Nedham Cheife 

Mr. douatliau Prickman 

The Delolls and weavers while wee ha\e been 
here have dayly been oaled but (b\ n^ason of 
Jerams howerly running up and dowiie like one 
resolved to doe us mischiefe perswadeing the 
Delolls &ea. against haveing to doe with us, 
and alsoe the news of our first eomeing noe 
doubt did not a little heighten the expectations 
of the weavers) wee could not come to any 
setled agreement till now which was 'with Muc- 
taram and Droga Delolls and 103 : weavers 
in one note together bound one for the other 
and the Delolls for thejn all to bring in 156: 
pecses fine Tanjeebs of severall prizes as speci¬ 
fied in theire note and the time sett is 4 . 
months within w hicli all to be prized and what 
remaines to be paid in w hereon it is agreed to 
pay them 1710 : Hups : wee did not think 
convenient to agree upon a Muster for divers 
reasons. First wee had none fitt by us nor can 
wee at present buy any cheape and for that it 
is the ('ustome of Merchants here to agree with 
them so(‘ besides it being t^ be prized in the 
towne theire Kemaines tricKs and (roubles of 
I’unning to Durbars &ca. as they have often 
seived the Duch w hich is different from priz(‘- 
ing it at home wdiere wee shall be much better 
able to deale with them which hope to bring 
them all to in time. 

Wee proposed to tliem alsoe to pay out of 
theire Burgunny the impost layd thereon but 
by noe meanes they would consent to it being 
out of theire road yett they yeilding it is a 
Custome in theire tow ne to alow something of 
Dustore &ca. but not till theire goods are prized 
therefore tis thought fitt not to disturbe theire 
obstanacy farther but for this time to (yomply 
with the Customes of the severall places for our 
better understanding of theire divers ways for 
dealing and at prizemg the goods to take or Cut 
of what is customary and what it falls short of 
the late enordered imposts to put the same on 
the goods and the next time of giveing them 
Burgunny wee shall have more *easure to dcale 
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with thein when wee doe not much doubt but 
to bring them to it * Fytche Nedham 

Jonathan Priokman 


Account Ourkant Hugly. Dr. 

May— Rb. As. P. 

31 To BaUance . 20926 0 3 


Per Contra. 

Cr. 

May— 

Rs. As 

P. 

1 By broad cloth fine 
32J : yds. .. 

370 

0 

0 

By broad cloch or¬ 
dinary 43: 

129 

0 

0 

By Rarities 40: ps. 

36 

11 

6 

By Factors provi¬ 
sions 

60 

12 

0 

By Severall Mus¬ 
ters .. 

83 

0 

0 

By Do. from Cas- 
sambuzar 

267 

8 

9 

(i By Cash from Cas- 
sambuzar 

11000 

0 

0 


13 By Do . . . . 9000 0 0 

Kups: .. 20926 0 3 


31 The (\)uncell mett but nothing of moment 
offered: 

Aecoinpt of presents given awa> to this 
day Vkt. 

To the flimindar of guas by the Worshipfull 

Matthias Vincent &ca. as followeth : 

3 yards broad cloth ordinary green 3 do. red 
2 knifes reathed and tipt with silver 1 : Silver 
frame looking glass 1: Iverv framed green paire 
of spectacles 1 • do. white. 

To our phowsdai Ramabeage as followeth : 

3 yanls Scarlett 2 : vards fine green 1: yard 
ordiiiarv red 1 : yard ordinary green 3: paire 
of spectacles 2: white and 1. green 2 reathed 
knifes and I * plaine 20 : bottles rose water. 

To his Pisdust as follow eth * 

1 : yard fine green 1 : yard ordinary Pted 
cloth 1 : paiic of Spectacles 1 : wreathed knife 
5 : bottles rose wator. 

To the Catwall * 

1 : yard ordinary red cloth 1 : do. green 5: 
bottles of rose water. 

To the ("atwalls Musshriffe. 

2 : yards ordinary green 3: bottles of Rose 
water. 

To Jem shirebeage Crowry : 
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3: yards Scarlett 2; yards ordinary green 2 
knifes tipt with Silver 15: bottles Rose water. 
To his Mussheriefe: 

1: yard fine green 1: yard ordinary Red 1: 
yard do. green 1 : knife reathed with Silver 5: 
bottles rose water: 

To his Mutsuddv (liainid Ray : 

1 : yard fine greeti 1 : d(». red ordinary 1: 
knife tipt with Silver 5: bottles Rose water. 

To the (yozzee: 

1 : yard fine green 1: yard ordinary red cloth 
1: knife reathed with Silver 1 : paire of spec¬ 
tacles v\ hite 7 : bottles Rose w ater. » 

To Do. Pesdiiat: 

1 : yard ordinary red cloth 3: bottles Rose 
water: Fytciie Nkdham 

Jonathan Prtokman 


Cash. 


Dr. 


Pek Contba. 


Cr. 


May— 

fi To Acct. ('urt. 
Hugly. for what 
rood, here of Per- 
inanund to be re¬ 
paid at CaHHam- 
buzar .. 

13 To Acct. Batta on 
1600 rs. Sickaes at 
6: a: P. Ct. 

To Acct. Curt. 
Hugly for what 
reed, of Perma- 
nund to be repaid 
at Cassambuzar.. 

30 To Pormanund 
Sawat Intrest 


Rs. As. P. May— 

7 By (Vepoll Deloll.. 

11 By Monoram Deloll 

11 By Jonathan Prick- 

man 

12 By Crepoll Deloll.. 

IIOOO 0 0 13 By Guniiishamdas 

15 By Simboodas Bra- 
min .. 

0 o ,, By Trepodar 

By Acct. Batta on 
1600 rs. Sickaes 
at 6; as: P. 
Ct. .. 

9000 0 0 17 By Jonathan Prick- 

man 

5000 0 0 21 By Mulmulls 16: 

ps. .. 

22 By Simboodah Bra- 
min 

By Monoro &ca. .. 
By Mulrniills 1: ps. 

Remaines 


Rs. As. P. 
7660 0 0 
.0547 0 0 

300 0 0 
450 0 0 
.3000 0 0 

600 0 0 
201 0 0 


6 0 0 

300 0 0 

120 0 0 

500 0 0 
222 0 0 
7 0 0 

18813 0 0 
615)3 0 0 


26006 0 0 


26006 0 0 


Errors Excicptet) 

Per Fvtche Nbdham 
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An earth¬ 
quake. 


Agreed to 
depart to 
Maypore. 


Arrived at 
Maypore. 


Wednesday 


Agreed with 
the Delolls 
and weavers. 


Thursday 


Maulda June 1680. 

1 Last night about sunn sett as wee sat dis¬ 
coursing with weavers came an Earth quake 
which lasted 7: or 8: minutes put an end to 
our business at that time. 

Haveing done what wee could here wee re¬ 
solved to goe hence this day to Maypore about 
2: Coarse off and alsoe for that the waters are 
soe desperately bad makeing us with our Ser¬ 
vants all sick working diversly on us giveing 
some Fluxes others feavers and Agues and some 
breaking out in large boyles and festring sores 
&ca. In our way to Maypore wee saw severall 
new foottings of Tigers as wee did divers times 
before in our way to other townes the natives 
every where telling us sad storyes of men and 
beast being carryed away by Tygers and beares 
the Counlrv is very wooddj^ and watery un- 
eeven land not much inhabited goeing hence this 
afternoone wee came to Maypore about 5: a 
clock where calling the Delolls and some 
\vea\crsof the place ordered them to come in 
the morning and bring with them some cloth of 
theire towne that wee might make some Agree¬ 
ment with them. 

At a Consultation 
Present 

2 Mr. Fytche Nedham Cheife 
Mr Jonathan Prickman 

In the morning Porsotum and Rajeebs De¬ 
lolls with severall weavers being come shewed 
us 3 : or 4: ps. thin Tanjeebs of the Duch sorts 
not v(Ty good which w^ee could not Agree for, 
for reasons formerly given yet wee gave them 
Burgunny on the same terraes wee did to those 
of Shabazpore and accordingly delivered them 
414: rs. on fine Tanjeebs and agreed in the 
afternoone to depart hence to Kybert Gaum 
and Gualla Gaum about IJ Coarse hence being 
somewhat on our way home, {'ytche Nkdham 

At a Consultation 
Present 

3d Mr. Fytche Nedham Cheife 

Mr. Jonathan Prickman 

Last night and this morning the weavers of 
both the aforesaid Townes Kybert and Gualla 
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Agreed to 
deale with 
the weavers 
from Maul- 
da. 


The Ac- 
compt Cash 
passed. 


Arrived at 
Maulda. 


Our Gover¬ 
nors defeat¬ 
ed by Sadut- 
bund Cauns 
people. 


A letter sent 
to the Cheife 
&ca. in 
Hugly. 

Nothing of 
moment of¬ 
fered. 
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with the Deloll which belongs to both townes 
was caled and discoursed but by noe meanes 
could come to noe agreement with them there¬ 
fore it was thought best to let them alone at 
present and to deale with them from Maulda 
by meanes of a picar or Merchant which way 
they are acquainted with wee hope hereafter to 
have them all come to our Factory to receive 
our Burgunny w^hen once the Ring leader comes 
noe doubt the others will follow^ between this 
and Maulda in our way home nor of neither 
side neare is any townes for cJoth nor indeed 
hardly any houses it being very wooddy and 
full of wild beasts, wherefore it was agreed not 
to Sta\^ longer in these parts to lose time among 
a few' Stubborn people that are sue strangly 
wedded to theire owne silly wayes and Tus- 
tomes but this day forthwith to sett out hence for 
Maulda from whence by picars &ca wee shall 
deale better with them then at present woe can 
doe here and besides the w aters riscsoe fast that 
shall not get home by land if stay any longer. 

The Accompt (Vh for last month being 
examined was found to remaine Rups: 6193 in 
cash the 31: of May past: 

Fyithk Nedham 
Jonathan Pihckman 

4 Last night about 7 : a clock w ee arrived in 
Maulda from Gualla Gaum bu. never came such 
way in our lives for w'^ooddiness comeing among 
bushes and Shrubs and shades over head by 
high trees for above 8: miles together conti¬ 
nually expecting incounters with wild beasts 
but suppose the great noise of our (^impam 
kept them at distance ' 

Our Fousdar and (^rowry some dayes since 
goeing with about 300 : men to light with 
Sadutbund <^aun news was brought us of theire 
sad and shamefull defeate by not above 20: of 
Sadutbund Caun« creu 3 : or 4 : of them loose- 
ing theire lives and severall w^ounded our 
Governors narrowly e^capeing with theire lives 
haveing lost all theire Armes and clothes and 
forsaken of theire Company w'as forced naked 
into the woods: 

A letter was drawn up aproved and sent to the 
Worshipfull Matthias Vincent &ca. in Hugly: 

7 The Councell satt but nothing of moment 
offered soe departed each to his Imployment: 
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Thimiay the 


Agrt^ed to 
provide tiu' 
ruentioned 
goodH at 
Seorporf 


At a ('onHultation 
Presell fc 

KMh Mr. Fytche Nedham Cheife 

Mr. Jonathan Priekinan 
( onvideriiig the shortnesa of the time between 
this and tlie comeing of our Europe shipps and 
the great quantities of goods should be provided 
in the Factory and the w eavers hands at pre¬ 
sent b(*ing full he^re and some sorts of the en- 
ordei*ed goods being made very well in Seerpore 
and thereabouts therefore wee think fitt to have 
some provided there hy w hich means alsoe vvee 
^halI see the difference of the goods of that and 
this place whereupon Rainkisson ("oppore and 
IVrternull Nagiee Panjan was called being ex¬ 
perienced men in these parts with whom woe 
Agree to allow them 2 PerC^ciit orrat and all 
othcT pett,\ charges the Hisgoe to be ours and 
th(»v are to give us a true Aeeompt of all theire 
|)i()cee»dings there in buving &(.i and to pay us 
all lemallle^ within .*1 months from the time 
th(‘v receiseiiUi mom whieli wee agreed to de- 
li\<'r them which w«is 1000 Rups on the fol¬ 
low ing goods 


Seei-'iickcM ' ‘10 covets long and 

Ps 


Rs \s 

2 biotid 

250 

at 

8 0 

fharconnacs thred and siike 




covets long and 2 broad . . 

500 

at 

2 S 

'Fanjeebs 40 co\ ets long and 2 




br(»ad 

10 

at 

10 {) 

Midmulls 1 >o 

10 

at 

10 0 

Seerbunds 1 covet broad and 


Hs Rs 

long 

100 

at 

2 to 

Hevngs to (*ovets long and 2 




bioad 

10 

at 4 to 7 

\ddatves 22 covets long and 


Rb. As 

2j bi’oad 

10 

at 

6 0 

^’howtors .‘10 lovets long and 




2 broad. . 

10 

at 

7 0 

Hummums 24 covets long and 




liroad. . 

10 

at 

12 0 

Ambers 20 covets long and 2 




broad 

10 

at 

1 8 

\mbei (’hanonnaes white .‘10 




<*()vets long and 2 broad .. 

10 

at 

2 0 

in all ps. . 

030 
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Agreed to 
take up 
mony. 


A generail 
sent to Cas- 
sambuzar. 
2000 Kups: 
brought in. 

The Dutch 
visited us. 


Nothing of¬ 
fered. 

Our Gover¬ 
nors return¬ 
ed. 


Our Vaqueell 
oomple- 
inented the 
Govemours. 


Thirsday 


The Ware¬ 
house Ac- 
compts 
passed. 


Nott haveing Cash enough to carry on our 
Investment and Permenund not being able or 
willing to furnish ns with more at present 
whereas wee thought he had had auftitient about 
it therefore wee Agreed to take up at Intrest 
else where for our present occasions till farther 
order can be had that our business be not 
hind red the time being far spent already: 

Fytctie Nedham 
Jonathan Prtckman 

12 A Generali was drawn up agreed on and sent 
to Oassambuzar: 

Cunjemun Saw brought in 2000 Rupees for 
which wee gave our note to pay him intrest I : 
Per Cent Per mensem till repaid : 

The Duch this day visited us whome wee 
treated with what sivility the time and season 
afforded : 

14 The Couneell met and Merchants were called 
but came to noe Agreement * 

Our Fowsdar and (howrv came home from 
the warrs with Sadutbund (^aun haveing taken 
Muxadavad in theire way and Sadutbund (iJaun 
is gone to Dueca to answer his crimes there 
before our (Governors entred the towne they 
sent liome for clothes for themselfes and Flaggs 
for theire Dingees which was the best pleasure 
boates or rather Flight boate^ they could gett 
and alsoe borrowed 2: horses of the Duch to 
goe in state from the water side to theire houses 
where being arrived caused gunns to fire and 
Drums to beate all the aftemoone throught out 
the whole towme. 

15 Sent our Vaipiell to welcome our (h)vernours 
home who sivily received our complement and 
bid our vatpiell to desire us to send them a 
quart of Europe Vinager for medicine which 
was sent, we suppose it was for their wounded 
men : 

At a C^msultation 
Present 

15 Ml. Fytche Nedham Cheife 

Mr. Jonathafi Prickman 

The Warehouse Accompts for last month 
being brought was red and passed. 

The Accompts Charges Generali for ditto was 
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4« 


AccomptB of 
(Jhargos 
Qenerall pa»- 
Hfid. 


Jonathan 

May- 

11 To Cash.. 

17 To Cash .. 


JT) 


Agro('d to 
solid to Sha- 
bazpore tt» 
buy Hno 
rloth 


Agmvl with 
tVopoll and 
MontM’arn 
DoloHs. 


also brought by Mr. Jonathan Prickman which 
read and passed as followeth: 


PJIU^KMAN. Dr. 


Per Contra. Cr. 


Rb. As. (jT. 
300 0 0 
300 0 0 


May— 

Rs. As. 

G. 

31 By Cliarges Gone- 
rail from the 

22d Aprill .. 

280 14 

3 

Bv Reparations do. 

tyme 

66 10 

8 

By (’barges Dyett 

39 6 

6 

By Servants Wages 

141 12 

5 

By Charges Cattell 

3 2 

0 


520 13 1 

By Ballance .. 70 2 19 


(iOO 0 0 600 0 0 


When we were at Shabazpore we remember 
we saw di\ers very good and tine peeoes of 
white cloth of our sorts which then we could 
by no means buy unless at dear rates which we 
was resolved not to doe: by which means we 
suj)[)ose they may now’ be had rather cheaper 
then before our going thither wherefore it is 
thought necessary to send and buy some of them 
by aiu)ther hand privatly which may afterward 
if ( heape he some help U) us in prizing the 
l>urgimn\ given them and others whereupon 
2<H1 nips* was dellivered Hurry saw picar to 
goe and buy as aforesaid but as if they w'cre for 
his owne Ac"*ompt and not to use our names in 
tlie least. 

An agreement was also made with Orcpoll 

eloll and Moneram Deloll to deliver them 
Imigunny S. or 9000: Hups: on divers sorts 
ot V\hite goods desired by our Masters made 
near this place to be brought in and prized and 
ail remames paid within 3 months from the 
time the> shall receive our Moiiy and give their 
notes which at jireseiit for want of Stock we 
could not compleat and quantities of monv are 
not to l>e had often in this towne the sorts and 
quantities agreed for are as follow'eth: 
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Mr. Trench- 
feild Arriv¬ 
ed. 

1100: Rups : 
brought in 
at intrest. 

A letter sent 
to Hugly. 

Permanund 
saw delliver- 
ed a bill for 
4000: Rups. 


A letter sent 
to Cassam- 
buzar. 

The Dutch 
came to our 
house. 


Munoa^ 


The Generali 

books 

passed. 


Ramkisson 
&ca. dis- 
peeded. 

Jno. Griffith 
arrived. 


Rs. 

Tangeebs aboute 127 : ps. from 7 : to 14 per ps. 

Mulmuls .. 809: ps. from 5 : to 12 

Reyngs .. 119: ps. from 3 : to 7 

Seerbunds .. 174 : ps. from 2^: to 3J 

Fytche Nbdtiam 
Jonathan Prickman 

16 Mr. R. Trcnchfeild 2d: of this Factory Madam 
Nedham and Mrs. Mary Cole arrived with letters 
about 10 : a CJlock from Cassambuzar 

17 Cunjemun Saw brought in 1100 rups: more 
at Intrest at the former rates which was also 
received of him and a note given for the same. 

18 A Letter being perused and approved was 
sent to his Worsfip &ca. in Hugly. 

Permanundsaw delivered us a bill exchange 
for 4000: rups: to allow 12 a: per cent per ex¬ 
change payable to Ramkisson and Pertemull 
at Gera Gaut which was taken of him for the 
forwarding our busines designed thereabouts 
and for that the waves being somewhat dan¬ 
gerous to carry money. 

19 Wrote to Cassambuzar in answer to theirs of 
the 11 Currt. advising also of the 4000: Rups. 
taken up of Permanundsaw. 

21 The Dutch visited us this afternoone whome 
we treated as usuall. f 

At a Consultation 
Present 

21 Mr. Fytche Nedham Cheife 
Mr. Richard Trenchteild 
Mr. Jonathan Prickman 

Our Generali books of Accompts kept by Mr. 
Ri. Trenchfeild for last month was perused and 
passed which was what at present offered : 

Fytche Nedham 
Ri. Trenchfkilj) 
Jonathan Prickman 

22 Dispeedod Ramkisson and Pertemull to Seer- 
pore according to our former agreement. 

Aboute 7 a’clock at night John Griffith with 
2: pions arrived here bringing letters with 
15000: rups. by boate from Cassambuzar which 
was very welcome to us coming very seasonably 
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Mr. Sowdoii 
arrived. 


Xothin^ of 

boeinea 

offered. 


Friday 


Present mg: 
the OrtioerH 
at Hajaiiiaul 
defornui. 


.Agreed wdh 

Persaud 

Moodo 


Mr. Sowdoii 
went iienoo. 

Letter« roo\i 
from Hugly, 


our busines haveing required the same several! 
daies. 

23 Mr. Sowdou and a Vaquell from pattana for 
Hugly arrived here bringing ns the sad news of 
the Engli.shes greevous disgraces there by Syfe 
(’aun at his leaving his Tmployment. 

24 The (’ouncell met but nothing of busines 
offered. 


At a Consultation 
Present 

25 Mr. Fvtchc Nedham Cheife 

Mr. Richard Trenchfeild 
Mr. Jonathan Prickman 

Sukedevee our Rajamaull Vaquell haveing 
betui sent for ^*ame about 3: daies since with 
whome ue consulted about given the presents 
there whieii was sent to us from Cassambuzar 
being nearer and agreed 4 to give yet but 
rather to stay till Hoge /ulfe Caun be passed 
l)V (^^ home \\e intend to meet) that soe possibly 
may see if any of those officers now in place 
may be turned out or noe and also in hopes of 
the coming of our new (lenerall Phirwanna or 
elc(‘ one t>erticular for that place (if it be to be 
liad) and soe give the present at the same time 
the })hir\vanna is shewed wliich will make the 
present better csteamed, tlierofore the said 
\ aqueell was tliis day disp(»eded to his resi¬ 
dence and ordered to give the Officers smooth 
words and fair promises that our busines be not 
sto];t in the intriin 

1 ersaud Moode a Deloll of Orrua having seve¬ 
ral! times been called came to an agreement 
w'ith him for Cassas of those parts from 7: to 
I4rs. per ps. 40: co. lomg and 2 : co. broad of the 
ground of a ps. of those parts shown us on 
which IS ordered to be delivered him 500 : nips, 
they are to be brought within 3 months from 
this tyme and ))rized according to their worth 
and all remaines paid wdthin the sade time: 

Fy. Nedhame 

Tins morning Mr. Nowdon with our new 
went hence for Cassambuzar. 
offlied ^^^hing of moment 
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Forts Gene- 
rails Arrived. 


Letters sent 
to Cassam- 
buzar. 


Came letters from the Worshiplull Matthias 
Vincent &ca. Coiincell dated the 11th. 

29 Coppies of 2 Generalls from the Fort to the 
Worshipfull Matthias Vincent &ca. Councell 
one dated the 18th: March the other the 8th: 
Aprill arrived here being sent for oui periisuall. 

Sent letters to Cassambuzar advising of the 
receipt of 15000: Rups. sent us by boate from 
thence &ca. Agreed with Gunishamdas to pro¬ 
vide Orrua Cassaes on the same tennes as be¬ 
fore with Pursaud Moode on Avhich is delivered 
him 2500: Rups. 


Acoompt Currant Hugly. Dr. Pee Contra Cr. 

June— Rs. As. P. June— Rs. Ah. P. 

30 To Ballanco .. 30146 14 6 1 By Ballance last 

month .. 2()92() 0 3 
10 By Musters from 

Cassambuzar 17 14 3 

By Chandnies 2; 

ps; from Do. 13 0 0 

By a Pallankee 

from Do. .. 190 0 0 

22 By Cash from Do. 15000 0 0 

36146 14 0 


FvTcmE Nii’dham 
Ri. Teknc xlfeild 
JONATH.AN PrICRMAN 
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Cash. Dr. 

June— Hs. Aa V. 

1 To remaines last 

mo. .. 6193 0 0 

12 To Permariundsaw 

atTnt. .. 4000 0 0 

T<k (/imjemim at 
do. 1 r: per 
Cent .. 2fm 0 0 

17 To do. at Intreet 

at do. .. 1100 0 0 

19 To Pertnanundsaw 

at Int. .. 4000 0 0 

24 To Acoompt Cur¬ 

rant Hugly re- 
coivod from 
Ca8aamhu7ar 15000 0 0 
30 To Acoompt In- 
treHt reod. of 
M(*rchantH^ca. 
on 15805: ru: 
pd. them at I 
r: 4 a; per 
cent thin mo: 
from the 16 
day .. 1<I7 0 3 


32490 9 3 


Per Contra. Or . 

June— Rs. As. P. 

1 By Muoteram and 

Droga on Tan- 
geebs .. 1710 0 0 

By Simbodas on 

Bur.. .. 3000 0 0 

By do. to buy for 

ready mony .. 1000 0 0 

2 By Pursotum and 

Rajeb 414 0 0 

15 By Hurrysaw for 

Musts .. 200 0 0 

16 By Moneram deloll 2600 0 0 
By Crepoll deloll.. 3200 0 0 

19 By Gunishamdas.. 600 0 0 

By Ramkisano and 

Pertemull .. 4000 0 0 

24 By Puf^niid Moode 600 0 0 
By Moneram deloll 1805 0 0 
By Jonathan Prick- 

man ,. 300 0 0 

By Crepoll deloll.. 800 0 0 

25 By Cunjemunsaw 

prin. .. 3100 0 0 

By Accompt In- 

trest on do .. 11 8 0 

By Ounish a m d a s 

on Cassaes .. 2500 0 0 

By Household Ne¬ 
cessaries foi* 

50 ps. China 
ware as per 

pert 68 0 0 

25608 8 0 

30 By Ballance .. 6882 1 3 

32490 9 3 


Errors Excepted 

Per Eytche Nedham. 


Nothing of¬ 
fered. 

The Jydgea 
token at Ra- 
jtunaul. 


Alaulda July 1680: 

The (’ouncell met but nothine offered in the 
evening paid the dutch a visit. 

Came news that the Jjdgea begins to be 
taken very strictly at Rajamaull. 
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Fryday 


Agreed with 
puttunemull 
for Cassaes. 


Cash Ac- 
compt past* 


800: ru. de¬ 
livered the 
warehouse 
keeper. 
Nothing pre¬ 
sented. 

100: r. sent 
to provide 
dooriaes for 
Musters. 

No busines 
offered. 


Letter re¬ 
ceived from 
Hugly and 
Cassum- 
buzar. 


Agreed with 
Qunnishatn- 
das for 600 
ps. Erendy 


At a Consultation 
Present 

2 Mr. Fytche Nedham Cheife 
Mr. Ri. Trenchfeild 

Mr. Jonathan Prickman 

Puttune Mull picar of this towne being called 
we came to an agreement with him as with per- 
saud Moodee to provide Ourrua Cassaes a very 
good sort of Cloth and accordinly delivered him 
Kups. 2000: burgunny on the aforesaid sorts of 
goods which are to be brought in and prized 
and all remaines paid within 3 Months and 10: 
daies from this time. 

The Accompt of Cash for last month was 
read and passed and the remaines at the end 
of the month was found to be 6882 : rs. 1J: as. 

Fytche Nedham 
Hi. Trenchfeild 
^ Jonathan Prickman 

3 Delivered Jonathan Prickman warehouse 
keeper 800: Rups. to provide packing stuff for 
our investment. 

5 The Councell met but nothing of moment 
offered. 

7 Sent to Simbodas at daudpore Rups. 100. to 
buy 10: or 12: ps: fine Dooreas to send home 
for Musters quantityes being made a little be¬ 
yond that place. 

8 The Councell met the result of which was 
every one to repaire againe to his imployment 
nothing of greater moment offering. 

10 Came letters from his Worship in Hugly and 
also from Cassambuzar. 


At a Consultation 
Present 

13 Mr. Fytche Nedham Cheife 

Mr. Richard Trenchfeild 
Mr. Jonathan Prickman 

^ Gunnishamdas being called and discoursed 
we came to an agreement with him to provide 
600: double ps. Erindie Cloth and 4 bales 
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(’loth and 4 • 
bales Do 
vame. 


A#j^reefl with 
('repoll for 
Klatches and 
Nehallewars. 


Eiindv Yame or thread the great ’weight at 
Hurrvpoic he is to have 2: per cent Ormt for 
his pkines and all other petty charge allowed 
him and a true Aecompt of said goods w to be 
given us and all delivered in here within 3 
Months from this day on which is delive^ tom 
Hups. 500: Came to an agreement ivithl^re- 
poll Deloll for the following sorts of goods on 
Burgunny Vizt: 

Elatches 250: ps. at 0: rs. per ps: 30 : 

CO. long and 2: oo. broad 
X(‘hallcvvars 50: ps. at 4: 8: as. per ps. 36: 

CO. long and 2: co. broad 


Agreed witli 
Qunnisharn- 
das Cor 35: 
ps Elatohos 


3(K) ps. M liicli are to be brought 
in \Aithin 3 months from this time and all re- 
maines paid in. 

Agreed ’svith Gnunishamdas for 35 *. ps. 
Elatches on Burgunny of 9 : r. per ps. on same 
tenues with (Vepoll: 

Eytche Nedham 
R i: Trenchfeild 
Jonathan Prickma:^ 


At a Gonsiiltatioii 
Present 

\Vt'nosdjt\. 14 .Mr. Fvtehe Nedham (^heife 

Mi-. Hiehard Trenchfeild 
Jonathan Rrickman 


Agrtwl in 

takt) up 
roony at in 
treBt. 


1 I ■ JRrUp''. 
brought m 
at Intrest 


Guusidering the great quantity of goods we 
still want lor our iiiv(*stment enordered and our 
])resent want of mony to goe forward with our 
l)usiiies it was thought fitt and agreed to take 
U]) at intrest what could gett till should be 
supplied from Cassaiubuzar or other wise and 
accordingly Perranaiit brought in 1500 : rs. peet 
to lye in our hands at the Intrest of 1: ni. Per 
cent IVr nio. to be allow ed him till repaid: 

PyTOHE Nedham 
Rt: Trenchfeild 


1600; ni. Hcideram Tewarre delivered to us 1050: 

taken up at Rups. to lye at Intrest in our hands at the 
Int^c8^ former rat-es. 
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Thursday. 


Banissurdas 
ordered to 
goe to Raja- 
maulL 


Banissurdas 
for denying 
the Compa- 
nyes busines 
is dismist 
their Service. 


A Clenerail 
sent to Ca'^- 
sambiizar. 


Saturday. 


Agreed with 
Moneram 
and Crepoll 
Delolls. 


At a Consultation 
l^resent 

Mr. Fvtche Nedhani 
Mr. Richard Trcnchfeild 
Mr. Jonathan Prickinaii 

Baniasurdas a man being entertained here 
some months since in the Imployment of a Mut- 
suddy at ])resent having litle for him to doe at 
home was pitched on to be sent to Rajamaull 
with presents to several I y)eople there, thev 
being sent from Cassumbuzar hither being 
nearer and also to procure and bring with him 
rafters and planckees bespoke here formerly by 
his Worship which we understand they mightily 
want in Hugly that their new building may be 
covered before the Raines are much sett in and 
likewise to get boards to make Chests for pack¬ 
ing our goods it being time wee had them but 
he stifly denying to obey our Orders herein, 
saying twas a busiiies below' him and many 
such like excuses that becomes not servants 
wherefore and for many like tricks plaid with 
our Weavers picars &ca. it is thought fitt to 
dismis him his imployment this day in Order 
theirto have now ordered another to take an 
Accompt of all papers and Accompts belonging 
to that Im])loy which being (line shall give him 
leave to find a better service if he can. 

A (»enerali was wTote read appro v(h 1 and sent 
forw ard to (\issumbuzar: 

Fytchk NioniiAM 
Hi : TRr.Nf’HFEirii) 
Jonathan PRirKWAN 

At a (Vmsultalioii 
Present 

17 Mr. Fytchc Nedhain (/lieife 

* Mr. Richard Trenchfeild 

Mr. Jonathan Prickman 

Agreed with Crepoll Deloll and Moneram De- 
loll for sundry sorts*goods such as the Honor¬ 
able Company desire on the same termes as 
before the time lemeted for their bringing them 
in and prizing them is 8 : months the sorts are 
as folio we th : 
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A general! 
Bent to 
Hugly. 


1000: FH. 

brought in 
at Intrest. 


Thuaday. 


AgreeJ with 
(Vepoll and 
Moneram 
Delolls for 
Nehallewars 
and Mul- 
inula. 


Bobboray 
ordered to 
goe to pro- 


1 


17 CrepoIl8 part is Nehallewars 100: ps. at 4: 
r. 8: a. Per Burgunny. 

Monerams part is Vizt: 

Chandenyes 170: ps. at 6r. 

Per ps. 

Nehallewars 100: ps. at 4r. 

Per ps. 

(?harconnaes 50: ps. at 3r. 

Per ps. 

Orungshies 20: ps. at4r. 12a. 

Per ps. 


8a. 


8a. 


on 

•“ Burgunny 


A Generali drawn up approved and sent for¬ 
ward to the Worshipful! Matthias Vincent &ica* 
( ouncell in Hugly: Fytche Nedham 

Rt: Trenchfeild 
Jonathan Priokman 


21 (Junjemunsaw brought in 1000: Rups. to lye 
in our hands alowing .Tntrest for the same 
at I Per Cent Per mo. till paid. 


At a Consultation 


Present 

Mr. Fytche Nedham Che if e 
Mr, Richard Trenchfeild 
Mr. Jonathan Pricknian 


Crepoll JJeloll and Moneram Deloll was called 
and agreed with for divers sorts goods apart on 
same tenues as on the 17th: past on Burgunny 
the quantities and sorts each man is to provide 
are as followeth: 


Moneram Nehallewars 100 : ps. at 4r. 8a. 

Burgunny. 

Crepoll Vizt: 

Nehallewars 1(»() • ps at 4r. 8a. Per ps. 

Ml, , Burgunny. 

* uhnuls 10: ps. at lOr. Per ps. Do. 


110 . 


ps. 


It Iwing nou the season to send to buy wood 
for building our new Factory and 20: rad petre 
to goe home this yeare for a Muster wee couJd 
thinke of noe fitter person to Implov in that 
eoncerne then Bobboray our Vaqueelf who now 
doeth litle here he haveing formerly been a 
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vide wood 
for our Fac¬ 
tory. 


Bobboray 
dismist the 
Companyes 
service. 

Books of Ac- 
compts pass¬ 
ed. 


Jemidar in these parts and knowes the Country 
and the roguery very well (as we have found by 
his practising some of them here of late) and 
besides Nabob Spindar Chaan has the Azzarre of 
wood with whome he will possibly have to doe 
with in procuring it wherein he may do our 
Honorable Masters more service then by con¬ 
tinuing here Idle (as he hitherto has been tho 
not for want of work) all his life time but he 
absolutely refused to goe thither and indeed 
any where out of towne unless we goe with him 
and many such peremtory excuses wherefor not 
thinking it nieet that such a fellow should be 
upheld in his sawsines on his 1 mediate request 
we dismissed him his Imployment having now 
got another who wee doubt not will doe the 
busines of a Vaquell as well and more faithfull 
then hitherto we finde the other has done. 

Our Generali books of Accompts for last 
month was read and passed. The Warehouse 
Accompt for ditto month passed the Accompts 
of Charges Generali for ditto month was perused 
and passed as folioweth: 


Jonathan Pbickman. Dr 


Pek Contba. Cr, 


July— Rs. As G. 

1 To Remaines last 

month 70 2 9 

24 To Cash •. 300 0 0 


370 2 9 


July—— Rs As. G. 

31 By Charges Gkmll. 41 13 03 
By Repar^.^ons .. 45 16 17 

By Servants Wages 113 6 6 


201 2 6 

By Charges Dyett 64 4 15 
By Remaines .. 104 11 09 

370 2 9 


FYTCHifi NeDHAM 
Ri: Trenchfbilt) 
Jonathan Prickman 


Received 
letters from 
Rajamaull. 


Agreed with 
Moneram for 
5: ps. Mul- 
muis. 


23 ’ Came letters from Rajamaull Vaqueell adviz¬ 

ing us of the stop of scverall of our boates there 
and that they would not take the present sent 
them the phousdar demanding Rups. 1000 • and 
such like but we hqpe those troubles will blow 
over of them selves. 

Delivered Moneram on Burgunny for 5 ps. 
Mnlmuls 50 : Rups. to be brought in and prized 
within 3 months from this time. 
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Received 
Lead and 
Quicksilver 
with a CJene- 
rali from 
Hugly. 


Came letters from his Worship &ca. in Hugly 
by boate with KXl: piggs Lead and li: Cases of 
quicksilver. 


At a Consultation 
iVe&ent 


Monday. Ill Mr. Fytche Nedhani Cheife 

Mr. Richard Trenchfeild 
Mr. Jonathan Priokman 


Agreed with 
Monerarn 
Deloll for 
Nehallewars 


Agreed with Monerarn Deloll for 100 ps. 
Nehallewars on Burgunny on the same termes 
as the 17th Currant on wdiich paid him Rups. 
450 


Auf’OMJfT ClTRRANT HlTOLY. Dr. PeB CoNTBA. Ct. 

Rs As. P. July— Rs. As. P. 

.'U To Hallanco .. r)4220 7 3 I Ballance last month 56146 14 6 

mds. sr. 

By Lead 435: 21.. 3484 3 5 
By Quicksilver 
md. 8 

10 : 30: .. 1505 0 0 

By Charges Mer¬ 
chandise on 
ditto hither .. 46 13 6 

10 Bn Pennanundsaw 
pd. Sucka- 
nundsaw in 
Cassa: .. 13000 0 0 

10 Bv Accott. Intrest 
on 9000: 

Hups, to do 

there ,, 37 8 0 

54220 7 3 


Fytche Nedham 
R i: Trenchfeild 
Jonathan Prk^kman 
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Cash. 

Dr. 

Pbr Contra. 

Or. 

July— 

Rs. As. 

July— 

Bs. As. 

1 To Bcdlance last mo. 

6882 IJ 

2 By Puttnemull on Cos- 


2 To Accott. Intrest 
reed, on 2000 : ru. 

^ saes 

3 By Jonathan Prick- 

2000 0 

burgunny given 
out at IJr. Per 


man for Packing 

6 By Household Neces¬ 

800 0 

cent 

14 To Perranaut at In¬ 

25 0 

saries for one very 
small Tent & 2 


trest at llr. Per 


purdaes 

45 0 

Ct. 

ir.oo 0 

7 By Simbodas on Doori- 


16 To Herderam Tewarre 


aes 

100 0 

at Intrest at Ir. 


12 By Grunishamdas 

600 0 

Per Cent 

1060 0 

By Crepoll Deloll 

2476 0 

21 To Cunjemun saw at 
Do. intrest 


15 By Gunisharndas 

315 0 

1000 0 

17 By Moneram Deloll .. 

1740 0 

To Herderam Towarro 


By Crepoll Deloll .. 

460 0 

on Do. .. 

1000 0 

22 By Jona. Prickman .. 

300 0 

To Accott. Intrest 


By Moneram Deloll .. 

460 0 

reed, of Merchants 
&ca. on Rups. 


By Crepoll.. 

27 By Perranaut part of 

650 0 

7080: at l^r. Per 


principall 

600 0 

Cent 

88 8 

11645 9} 

By Moneram Deloll .. 
31 By ditto 

By Ballance 

50 0 
460 0 

10726 0 
820 

11545 91 


Fytchk Nkdkam 


Mnuldn Anqi. 1080: 

I ('ame letters from (^assiimbazar: 

At a Consultation 
Pres(‘nt 

Munday. -cl Mr. Fytche Nedham Cheife 

Mr. Richard Trenchfeild 
Mr. Jonathan Prickman 

Visited the time now drawing on for the corning in 

Crowry. of the goods of our Burguniiy it is thought con¬ 

venient that Mr. Nedham and Mr. Trenchfeild 
with our Vaqueell goe this aftemoone to Jem- 
sheirbeages tlie (Vowr>'es durbar to feell how 
he stands effected to us and if possible to gett 
his Order for our Burgunn\' goods coming into 
our Factory withopt being Chopt by him (as tlie 
dutches are) but ours no where clco in Bengali 
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Accompt of 
Cash past. 


Hoge Zo£fe 
Oaun depart¬ 
ed from Pat- 
tana. 

Hoge Zo£te 
Oaun past 
Rajamaull. 

Letters reed, 
from Hugly 
and Cassum- 
bazar. 
Quicksilver 
Hold. 

Letters sent 
to (*asRuro' 
bazar. 


Saturday. 


Sent to poro- 
nia to bii]^ 
wood and 
musters of 
Petre. 


yet tis feared twill not be granted us he have- 
ing rented the Azzarre of that and all things 
elce in this towne: 

The Accompt of Cash for last month was exa¬ 
mined and past the remaines in Cash at the end 
of the month being found to be Rups. 820 : 

Fytche Nedham 
R i: Teenchfeild 
Jonathan Prickman 

2 Mercliaiits letters from Pattana tell us that 
Hoge Zoffe Cauii is departed thence on his way 
to Dacca to recover his former Imployment of 
Kings Duan their againe : 

3 Hoge Zoffe Caun passed by Rajamaull in 
great hast not Staying at all their nor suffered 
he any one to see him: 

4 Came letters from HugH^ and Cassumbazar : 

Sold 2 Mds. Quicksilver to Tockoredas at 3r. 

13a. Per seer: 

5 The (/ouncell meeting a generall was drawT\ 
up read approved and sent forward to Cassum¬ 
bazar w iiich was at this time what offered to us: 

.At a Consultation 
Present 

7 Mr. Fytche Nedham Cheife 

Mr. Richard Trenchfeild 
Mr. Jonathan Prickman 

Ik'bboray denying to goe to Poronia about 
procuiing wood for building our new Factory 
and patterns of Petre to .send home this yeare 
it being a Busines Judged proper for such a 
man as a Vaqueell because tis thought we must 
have to doe there with Nabob Spindar Caun in 
buying those things he haveing the Azzarre of 
them wherefore after some trouble wee have 
found 2: Men called Pahlaud and Ramhudder 
whome wee Suppose able to performe that busi- 
ues whoso Securityes being taken we thinke and 
agree to send them this day with a letter and a 
Mnall present to Spindar Caun to be presented 
oi not as they see occasion Vizt; 

yards Scarlett 1; knife Silver twisted 
and tint 

2. yards Ordinary 1: Do. plaine 

I. Sword Blade 1; box with Shapes 
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which we doubt the wood being all in his hands 
will fasillitate the procuring what sorts we shall 
have occasion for which otherwise might be 
difficult if at all to be had in order thereto we 
have now delivered to the Above said Phalaud 
and Ramhudder Rups: 300: which tho litle 
may serve to secure the wood till they shall iii- 
forme us what they shall want more and till we 
are more in Cash when shall supply them with 
the rest. Wee also ordered them to gett forth¬ 
with and send the wood his Worship &ca. de¬ 
sires att Hugly which cannot be got at Raja- 
maull till the waters are downe for wild beasts 
being upon the hills where it is also now we 
thought fitt to take into our consideration the 
great necessity all almost continuall want 

of a Budgera here (the Country round about us 
being our flowed great part of the yearo) for 
visiting and gigeing out Burgunny in the scve- 
rall townes about us where most of our busines 
lies litle of our goods being made in this towne 
&ca. reasons wee question not but twill be well 
approved of wffierefore we now have ordered 
them to provide and bring with the rest wood 
convenient and fitt to make a Budgera Como- 
dious for travelling as aforesaid : 

Fytche Nedham 

Ri: T ENCHFErLi) 

Jonathan Prtckman 


Mony receiv¬ 
ed from Cbs- 
sumbazar. 


Delolls &ca. 
called but 
could not 
agree 

A stir raised 
by Mendj 
be age. 


8 John Ellis arrived from ('assumbazar by 
boate bringing us Rups: 12000: with Cenera! 1 
advices thereof Accompt the Honourable (Com¬ 
pany. 

9 Tho Councell mett and Delolls and weavers 
was called to take our Burgunny of us for part 
of what coloured goods is yet wanting but could 
come to no Agreement with them. 

A Great Stir was raised in the towne this day 
by Mendy beage and his roguish assosiates about 
wild Goggs [ 5 tV] flesh thrown into the River 
by our Harry tho not near his house the sole 
cause of his enmity to us wee conjecture must 
be that we would not trust him with any of our 
Burgunny this year nor buy his house both 
which he had hopes off which made him make 
such hast from Dacca he is very poore and dis- 
pised by almost all people of note here. 
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Thusday. 


Agreed with 
the DelollR 
for Several! 
Sorts of 
goods. 


Letters Rent 
to CasHiim- 
hazar. 


Saturday. 


Presented 
the Dutch 
Doctor. 


Vgreed with 
Crepoll for 
Charcon- 
naes 


JovrnaL of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, |N.S.. XTV, 

At a (bnsultation 
Present 

10 Mr. Fytche Ned ham Cheife 

Mr. Richard Trenchfeild 
Mr. Jonathan Prickman 

(Vepoll Deloll and Moneram Deloll being 
called an agreement was severly made with 
(hem on termes as formerly for the following 
goods which are to be brought in and prized 
within the month of October next the different 
(juantityes they are to provide are as followeth : 
rref)olls part is 

100 - Ps. Nehallewars at 4 r. Sa. P. Ps. 

• 100: Ps. (^hareonnaes at 4 : 8 : P. Ps. 

200 : i>s. Do. at 3 : 8 : P. Ps. 

oO : Ps. Oruiigshies at 4 : 12 : P. Ps. 
Monerams y)art is 

100: Ps. rhar(*on uies at 4 : 8 : P. Ps. 

I(‘ 0 : Ps. Do. at 3* 8 : P. Ps. * 

100 Ps. Oruiigshies at 4* 12: P. Ps. 

Fytohk Nrdiiam 
R i: Trrnchfeild 
Jonathan Prickman 

11 A gciieiall letter was draw’ll up read approved 
JUKI sent forward to (Vssumbazar bv Madam 
Aecllumi and Jolm Elliot. 


14 


At a Consultation 
Present 

Mr. Fytche Nedham Cheife 
Mr Richard Trenchfeild 
Mr. Jonathan Prickman 

I he 1)11 tch Doctor having very often been 
with us and administred phisick divers times to 
us all this Sickly time it was thought fitt and 
convenient to consider and encourage him for 
the future to be assisting to Us on all occasions 
Alohur^s^^^^^ P^^sent him with 5 : gould 

Came to an agreement with Crepoll Deloll to 
take cur Burguni^v of 235: peices Charconnaes 

hi "LT ^ former termes to be 

hiuught in and pmed in the month of October 
next on which is delivered him Rups. 1057 ; 4 . 
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Le^rs sent 14 A Generali letter v^^as drawn up read approved 
o ±iug y. forward to his Worship tfeea. in Hu^ly : 

Fytohk Nedham 
Hi : Trenchfeilo 

JONATHAT^ PrICKMAN 

At a Consultation 
Present 

Mxtnday. 16 Mr. Fytche Nedham Cheife 

Mr. Richard Trenchfeild 
Mr. Jonatlian Prickman 

Understanding that at Shabazpore very good 
Tangeebs and Mulmiiis are yet to be had such 
as our Honourable Masters wants and cheap 
and Gunisham being called we agreed v ith him 
and uellivered him Rups. 1000: on Orrutt 2: 
Per Cent to be allowecl him for his paines and 
he to give us a true Aeeompt of all his proceed¬ 
ings they are to be Immght in within months 
from this tyme this way of dealing amongst the 
Rest for the yeare is not thought amiss that by 
finding out the severall (justomes of these parts 
we may for the future know the better how to 
dealc with and hold thcw^e (/ursed people to 
hardest termes. 

Jonathan Prickman broug’ . in his Accorapt 
of (fiiarges Generali which was read and past as 
follow eth: 

Jonathan Pbickman. Dr. Per Contba. Or. 

Augt.— Rs. As. G. 

31 By Charges Gene¬ 
rali.. .. r.2 14 10 

By Reparations .. 55 2 18 

By Servants wages 120 1 2 

238 2 10 

By charges Diett.. 02 2 0 

ByBallance 104 6 19 

404 11 9 404 11 9 


The Charges Reparations has many things 
put to its Accompt which should have been in 
charges Generali occasioned by Jonathan Prick¬ 
man sickness and the Writers not being yet well 


Augt.— Rs. As. G. 

I To Remaines Last 

month .. 104 11 9 

22 To Cash .. .. 300 0 0 


Agreed with 
Gunisham 
for Tangeebs 
and Mul- 
rnuls. 


Charges (ire- 
nerall past. 
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The ware- 
houfie and 
generall 
books past. 


versed in his Imployment to distinguish those 
heads exactly which is hoped for this time will 
be excused. 

The Warehouse Accompt was delivered in 
read and passed. 

The Generall books of Accompts was read 
and passed: Fytche Nedham 

Ri: Trenohfeiljd 
Jonathan Pbickmvn 


At a Consultation 


Present 

Thusday. Fytche Nedham Cheife 

Mr. Richard Trenchfeild 
Mr. Jonathan Prickman 


Agreed with 
the Delolln 
for severall 
goods. 


CrepolJ Deloll and Moneram Deloll and the 
weavers brought by them both being discoursed 
with we came to an '.rreement with them for 
divers sorts of goods on former ternies except 
that the time limited for their bringing in is 
vsomewhat less they being to be brought in and 
prized within the month of October the Delolls 
parts and sorts (»f goods are as followeth: 


Crepolls part 
Charconnaes 
Monerams part 
8eerbuuds .. 
Orungshies .. 
(liarconuaes 


Ps. Rs. As. 
is 

.. 100 : at 4 8 P. Ps. 
is 

.. 150 : at 3 OP. Ps. 
.. 08: at 4 12 P. Ps. 

.. 100: at 4 8 P. Ps. 


3 Wild goggs 
killed. 


418: in all These 
goods at first we thought could not easily be 
got rpady in soe litle time but the Delolls’ and 
also many wea\rers assuring us it was leasable 
and giving us incouragement thereto their 
Loonies being now fitted to our breadths we 
agreed fortliw ith so delivered them money on 
Hurguniiy for all the aforesaid goods that noe 
time be lost our Monsoone being very neare: 

Fytche Nedham 
Ri : Trenchfeild 
Jonathan Prickman 

K«re was lately killed by the Mogulls 3 wild 
boggs iH ime day withiii the Towne of Maulda 
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Hired a 
house for a 
Godowne. 


Sent letters 
<feca. to 
Hugly. 


The Fousdar 
and Crowry 
visitted ua. 


Received a 
simple Maha- 
zur by the 
Cozze 
against ua. 


Received let 
ters from 
Poronia. 


Received let¬ 
ters from 
Hugly. 

Sent letters 
to Hugly 
and Cassum- 
bazar. 


OD6 was killed close under Meiidy Beages walls 
(of which he dares not say any thing) and one 
in a Mussellraans house the other ran into their 
Muzzett and stayed their J an howor fill twas 
forct out and at last killed in the river the 
coming of soe many wild beasts in to this and 
other towns about us is occasioned by the ex¬ 
ceeding hights of the waters which drives t\w\\ 
from their dens in the woods whi(*h are gene¬ 
rally lower ground then the towns : 

20 Hyred Delaur Cauns liouse for a godowne 
Roome (it being of Brick and lies (*onveniently 
Just over against our other (Jodowne) for the 
Companyes use at 2r. 8a. Per month for wdiicdi 
a nc»te was given him this day: 

The Oouncell mctt and drew up a (ienerall 
letter to accompany our Diarv for last month 
and ('o])pies of our letters to other Factories 
which being approved of was sent forward to 
H ugly which was what offered : 

This evening both our Fousdar and Crowry 
came to visit us hoping to g<‘t something of us 
by faire rneanes which the\ saw could not ob¬ 
tain e by foule when after some complements to 
each other we seemed to make a lasting friend¬ 
ship promising often to visit each other &ca : 

25 Our Fowsdar got from the Cozze and sent us 
the Moliozzer dravviie up agaiir t us (by Mondy 
Beages instigation) for eating Pork and throw' 
ing some in tin* river whieli coiiteyned mot-t 
lyes but not against us soe as to doe us any hurt 
tbo it bad been sent to RajamauU but on the 
contrary might have tumc'd the Cozze out as 
tis tlujught l)\ all: 

27 Came letters from poronia from those men 
we sent thither for wood &ea. which informe us 
that not any wood or IVtre is to be had tlicxc' 
but by rneanes of Nabob S])indar Cauii who has 
the Azzarre of all there wherefore the>’ have* 
thought fitt to give the letter and small present 
sent with them for that ])urpose on w^hic h the 
Nabob promised them what they desired and 
ordered them a place to reside in whilest they 
stay : 

28 (''ame letters from Ms Worship &ca. in Hugly. 

30 The Councell mett and drew up Cenerall 

letters one for Hugly and one for Cassumbazar 
which being approved was this day sent for- 
w'ai d : 
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Pi5R Contra. Cr. 

Augt.— Rs. As. P. 

1 By Ballance last 

month . . 54220 7 3 

Hy I Chest Rose 

water .. '25 0 0 

8 By Cash from Cas- 

suni bazar .. 12000 0 0 

662 45 7 3 

presents given out this month was only 
fiiose things mentioned in Consultation of the 
7th Currant to Spyndar (^aun; 

Fytche Nedham 
Ri; Trenchfeild 
♦Jonathan Prickman 


Ac(;ompt Currant Huouv. Dr. 
\ugt.— Rs* As. P. 

;{| To Ballanoe . . <MJ245 7 3 


Cash. 

Augt.— 

I To Ballance rno. 

6 To Quicksilver 2 rad. 
at 3r. 13a. P. sr. 

8 To Accompt Currant 
Hugly received 
from (Jassum- 
hazar . 

26 To Accompt Ini rest 
received on Mer¬ 
chants <fcoa. on 
Hups 6843: Bur- 
guDn> given out 
at 1 ir. P. Cent . . 


Dr 
Rs. As. 
820 91 

.305 0 


I2(MK) O 


85 8J 


Rups. 13211 1^ 


Per Contra. 

Augt.— 

7 By Accompt present 
bought Vizt: 

1 Sword Blade 3r. 
1 box shapes 2^. 

0 ' .y Perranaut princi¬ 
pal! 

By pahlaud and Ram- 
hudder 

I3y Accompt Tntrest 
to perranaut . . 

10 By Herderam Te- 
warre Principall 

By Accompt Intrest 
to Do 

By Moneram Deloll 

By Crepoll Deloll .. 

14 ]3y Charge's Generali 
presented the 
Dutch Doctor for 
his care of us all 
haveing all been 
sick &ca. 

By Crepoll Deloll .. 

16 By Gunishamdas 

19 By Accompt Plate 
Vizt; 1: Beatle 
box fine weight 
sicca Rups. 59 11 
makeing do. 
at2^a.p ru 9 4 
1 : plate to 
do. fine wt. 
sicca ,. 58 0 

making do. 
at 2'a. p. 
ru. wt. .. 9 1 


Cr 

Rs. As. 


5 O 

1000 * 0 

300 O 

10 13 

2050 

13 5i 
1275 0 
1837 8 


62 13 
1067 8 

1000 O 


136 0 


By .lonathan Prick- 
man for Ex- 
pences .. 300 0 

20 By Moneram Deloll 1223 0 
By Crepoll Deloll .. 460 0 

10720 161 

31 By Ballance .. ^90 2| 

Rups. 13211 II 


Fytche Nedham 



ms.] The 


Factory Re¬ 
cords, Maul- 
<la, vol. 1. 


Mundy. 


Acco. of 
Cash past. 


Agreed to 
present the 
Oovernours. 
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Maulda September 1680. 

At a Consultation 
Present 

() Mr. Fvtehe Nedhain (/heilV 

Mr. Robert Tronehfeild 
Mr. Jonathan Priekman 

The Accom])t of Cash for last moiitli after 
perusall was j)assed the reinaines at the end of 
Ditto month was found to be Rupees 2490: 2^. 

Being now upon prizing our goods whieh are 
eoine in and the (iJovernours all being very 
hungry after gifts and endeavouring dayly to 
put tricks upon and to ensnare us that soe per¬ 
haps they might force somewhat from us and 
not to be beholding for it to us (as they now 
say they arc not for what given them in Ma>' 
last when his Worship was heie esteeming that- 
as accidental! by his coming hither) therefore 
to satisfy them in some reasonable measure that 
they may befrind us on occasion if should have 
any quarrells with our weavers &oa. in prizing 
goods from them it is agreed to get ready the 
following presents \iztt: 

To the Cozze of Kajaraaull 2 pairs of s])ectacles 
1 green 1 w hite glasse. 

To our Foiisdar Raniaber 'C viztt. I : yard 
Scarlett 2.^ yards ordinary Red Broadcloth I 
box w ith Shapes 1 knife twisted and tipL with 
silver 1 pair of Green spectacles 10: botlf^s 
of Rosewater. 

To his peesdust 1 pair Spectacles J 3 ^ard Broad¬ 
cloth ordinary. 

To Jemsheirbeage our Crowry viztt: 1 yard 
Scarlett 2| yards Ordinary broadcloth 1 : 
Tryaiigular glasse 1 knife j^eathed and tipt 
w ith silver; I do. w rought 10: botles Rose- 

To the Cozze viztt. J yard Scarlett 2J yards 
Broadcloth ordinary red 1 knife wrought 5 
botles Rosewater. 

To his Peesdust 1 yard Broadcloth Ordinary: 
it is also concluded to visit our Foiisdar and 
Oow^ry this Afteftioone: 

Fytchk Nbdham 
R i : Trbnchfeild 
Jonathan Prickman 
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X’^isitod the 
Oovornours. 


Trized 

goods 

Prizo<i 

goods. 

Sent the pre* 
sent to the 
(Yowrv. 
IYize<l 
goods 

An oartli 
«|uake 
Nothing 
f)tTorod 
The Fous 
darHserx ants 

quarreled 
with the 
Dutrh 

An arro\\ 
shott inlo 
our house 


S<*n( 200: 
Kups. to 
Simhodas 


Koeeived 
letters from 
Mugl\. 
Delivered 
out 500r. to 
buy Mul- 
rnuls aid 
Tangeebs at 
Shaba/pore. 


Aboute 4 ill the Afternoone we went aU 3 of 
us to visit our fJovernours as above who in 
hopes that they now sht)ul(l at least [obtain ?] 
somewhat of their desires to draw something 
from us treated us \er\ civilly. 

() Prized divers sorts of coloured goods. 

7 This da\ was spent in prizing coloured goods 
(liveIS sorts sent the present to demeshierbeage 
our (Vowry which was agreed to be given him 
a'- ai)i»ve 

<s JViz(‘d colonnHl goods as Elatches &ca. 

About 0 at Night was an earthquake lasting 
'1 Minutes 

b Thj: (V>r\(i:LL melt but nothing extraordi- 
nar\ oHen'd • 

A gr(‘at Stir was this day raised by the Foiis- 
dars s(*r\auts at the Dutch Factory fighting at 
their doH‘ with there people where many of 
them w(Mit otT with broken ])at(‘s as not many 
dai(‘s before tluw di * from our (lore w^hich was 
the b(‘st .lustiee could nehad to right our selves. 

12 About I • a (lo(‘k at night a broad Iron 
pointed Arrow was shott into our house and 
almost hit a ])ion that sle])t at our (lore where¬ 
upon a giTat complaint was made to the Fous- 
darwitludl lhr(‘atning him to send the Arrow 
to Dacca &ca. il he would not give us satisfac- 
toi\ Justice whereu])on he seemed very hott on 
our side but that was soone cooled after he had 
ransaked all the widoes moodyes and weavers 
liouses about iis and taken monv from them 
who possibly never had an arrow^ in their lives 
(and called man\ peo})le to see his zeale for 
Justiee) which was all he gott. 

1J On advice from Simhodas as our (lomaustah 
at Daudporethat more fine MuhnulLs and Tan¬ 
geebs was to be had wherefore wo sent him 
Hups 2t)0 for do. Accompt this day which was 
not ofTered. 

In the cxening came letters from Hugly. 

Di Delivered Guiiishamdas Hups. 500; more to 
bn> Mulmul. and Tangeelis att Shabazpore 
naving had a(lvi(*e from our Tagadgeers that 
tro()d clotli was yet to be had for roadv mony 
and eheape ol the ('ompanyes lengths and 
tireadths which xve every w^ere from our first 
coming nave alwaies encouraged the w^eavers to 
make which hereafter may be of no small ad- 
\antagc to us divers waies our remaines will be 
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The Dutch 
are giving 
out Burgun¬ 
dy- 

A fire hapn- 
od in Towne. 


loss and not soe dangerous and tho weavers will 
be more fixed to us haveiiig alwaies a certaine 
market! for their Cloth &(*a. 

The Dutch have lately begun their new 
burgunny and given out some thousauds of 
Rupees and have Rupees 50000; more uow' on 
the way hither from Cassmnbuzar. 

18 About I Night was a great fire in Maulda tho 
we thanke (^od it did not eome near us for we 
have a good deale of thatch about our house 


At a C^onsultatiou 
Present 

Munday. 20 Mr. Fytelie Nedham (^heife 

Mr. Richard Trenehfeild 
Mr. Jonathan J^rickinan 

The (Icncrall Books of Aeeompts for last 
month was read and passed Mr. lh*ickman 
brought in his Accoinpt of the Wai’chouse w hich 
was passed and also his Ac(‘ompt of Charges 
(Generali as follow'cth: 


Jonathan Piuckman. Dr. 


Piat Contra. Cr. 


Augt, — Rs. \ii. O. 

31 By Charge.? <Jenll. . . 83 7 

By ReparationH . . 3 7 3 

By Servants Wages.. 119 15 13 
By Charges Dyett .. fi4 15 0 


272 2 3 

By Ballance . . 132 4 16 

404 (i 19 404 6 19 


Augt.— 

1 To Remaines 
month 

19 To Cash .. 


R.S. As. G. 

last 

.. 104 0 19 
.. 300 0 0 


A Generali 
sent to 
Hugly. 


This morning early a Generali was drawn up 
and now approved and sent forward to his Wor- 
ship &ca. in Hugly : . Nkdham 

Ri: Trench FEiL I) 
Jonathan Prickman 


Letters re¬ 
ceived from 
hugly and 
Oassum- 
bazar. 


21 Came letters from the Worshipfull* Matthias 
Vicent &ca. in hugly* and also from Mr. Edward 
Littleton &ca. in Cassumbazar w ith Rups. 5000 ; 
Aecompt the Honorable Company in Charge of 
Samuel Pine and one pion on their Factory 
Rudgera. 
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A general! 25 Sent letters to Cassumbazar by Samuell Pine 
sent to CW adv ising of the receipt of the rnony sent by him. 
sumba/ar 09 A (ienerall was drawn up aproved and sent 
to the \^"orshipfull Matthias Vincent &ca. in 
hugly 


A<toMri CrRUVM Hic.lv Dr. 

Sepr.— Rs As O. 

.31 To Musters Over¬ 
charged in our 
Diary last may I 0 0 
Toliallance 71244 7 .3 


71245 7 3 


Plr Contra. Cr. 

Sepr.— Rs As. G. 

1 By Ballance last 

month .. 66245 7 3 

21 By Cash from Cas¬ 
sumbazar .. 5000 0 0 


71246 7 3 


29 Many Consultation daies this month has 
passed w ithout notice herein nothing of moment 
offeriuff in them 

Fy Nbdham 
K i Trknchfkilt) 
JON4THAN PrICKMAN 


c VSH Dr 

- Hs. As. 

I To Ballance la^-t 

month .. 2490 21 

21 I'o Acct Ciirrt reed 

from Cassurc 
bazar .. rj(KX> 0 

31 3'o Accot. In treat 
reed of Mer 
chants 4 ^ ca on 
1200 Rups .. 15 0 


Per Coni ha. Or 

bepr 

3 By Gunishamdas .. 600 0 

6 By Accompt presents 
viztt : 

1 Tryangle 
glassse. 2 J 

1 box with 
Shapes: 2 

- 4 8 

lo By Symbonaut .. 200 0 

By Gunishamdas .. 600 0 

23 By Jonathan Prick- 

naan .. .. 300 0 


30 By Ballance 

7605 2^ 


1504 8 
6000 lOJ 

7606 2 J 


FiTCHE NeDHAM 



191 S.J The 


Munday. 


Accompt 
(^ash passed. 


Receixed 
letters from 
Hugly. 


Wednesday. 


The Vaqueell 
ordered to 
goe to Poro 
nia to pro¬ 
cure the 
wood &ca. 
enordered. 


1000: Rups. 
delivered to 
the Vaqueell. 
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Maulda October 1680: 

At a Consultation 
Present 

4 Mr. Fytehe Nedhain (lieife 
Mr. Richard Trenchfeild 
Mr. Jonathan Pricknian 

The Accompt of Cash being pc'rused was 
passed the remaines being found to be Rups. 
6000: lO: ] : which was al the matter of 
sultation that this day offered: 

Fytcuk Nkdham 
Ri: Trenc'HFEilj) 
Jonathan Pric’Kman 

5 Came letters from FI ugly and an abstract of 
a Fort (tencrall dated August the 12: 1680. 

At a (Consultation 
Present 

() Mr. Fytehe Nodham Cheife 

Mr. Richard Trenchfeild 
Mr. Jonathan Prick man 

Haveing lately had letters from our (iomaus- 
tas att Poronia advizeing that they had bought 
yett but 200: timbers (which alsoe v/ee beleeve 
to be very deare) and they haveing given us 
soe little and soe blind an Accompt of th(' Salt 
pet re busint'ss in those parts about which wee 
had soe fully ordered them that now it is 
thought fitt and agreed to Employ our Vaqueell 
in that business for that wee understand there 
is little to be done but by the Nabob Spinyard 
(Caun that wee have at present not much busi¬ 
ness for him here but what our other Servants 
will be able to doe all, our petty Governours 
being now at one with us therefore haveing first 
largely Instructed him about takeing an Accompt 
of the Salt petre made in those parts and to 
bring a patterne of it to send home this yeare 
and to buy what wood more wee shall w^ant for 
building our Factors for Compleating of which 
wee have Delivered to him Rups. 1000 : (for 
which he is to be accomptable) and 2: yards 
ordinary broadcloth to be given the Nabobs 
Duan to make his entrance into our busines 
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LeiuJ Soiild 


W rotii to 
Hufjlv. 


Fieceivod a 
(ienorall and 
aInvoyco of 
H' ri: lists 
Si Ivor. 


l*rize<i goods 
and wrote to 
Hftjainanll. 


ulien tarives there erdring: him alsoe that if hee 
found Phahlaud and Ramhudder any wayes to 
have abused our trust put in them then to seeze 
theiro papers and send hither with Phalaud to 
i)t* examined here but otherwise if he found 
Uu‘\could be assisting to him to keep one or 
botli of them with him till our busines be 
finished which hope will ])e in few dayca to our 
Content: 

Agreed with and sould to Permanund Saw 
Lead 40 : mds. 20 : Seers at S: rs. 2 : a. Per 
Md • Hugly weight* PvTCTfE Nedham 
R i; Trenthfeild 

dONATIlAN PrTCKMAN 


0 Prized white cloth as Mulmulls and Seer- 
bunds : 

7 A h'tter of large advice being drawui up read 
and approved was this day sent forward to 
Hugly* 

N Prized Mulmulls and Reyns from Moncrams 
wea\(Ms. 


and in the evening vizited our 


10 


iVized goods 
Fousdar. 

Prized Tangeebs and Mulmulls from Crepolls 
wea\ers and in the evening late wee sent the 
])resent 1o the Fousdar agreed to be given him 
last month 

Llth* I5th : and IGth : prized Tangeebs and 
Mulmulls from (lunneshamdas: 

7 At night came lett(‘rs from his Worship &ca. 
in Hugly with Invoyce of S: Chests Silver on 
the way hither amounting to with Charges Rups. 
02000 14a: but wee doubt twill not at all 

supl\ our wants because here is noe Merchants 
to hu\ it oi any part thereof, for which reason 
w(*e shall not be able to give out new Bergunny 
soe sof)neas wee desired and are now ordered 
which Will hinder us much Clausing the loss of 
many of our best weavers to the Duch &ca. 

( a\I\ endeavour to gett as wee have often 
adsiml and besides the best and cheapest 
.hied will he bought up the Ihich haveinggiven 

Str"'' on white 

l.'i 1 rized goods iroin (ainne^hanidas alsoe wrote 
to onr Kajaniaull Vaciueell to trv if Could find 
any Merchant that would buy any of our silver 
that t oiiieiiig and send them to us. 
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19 Prized goods from (Uiimeshamdas and Cre- 
polls weavers. 

20 Prized goods from Crepoll in tho morning and 
afterwards came foiile weather which was to 
dark to prize fine goods in. 

Received Came news from our Rajamaull Vaqueell that 

tetters from Merchants would come hither to buy Silver 

Rajamaull. without which att that distance they cannot 

well be dealt with. 

21 Foule weather. 

22 Prized goods from Monerams we^avers. 

Received a 23 Prized Dos. goods. By a Cassambuzar peon 
generallfrom Came the Hugly generali sent, by the treasure 

Bugly* boates w^ho informed us that the sayd boates 

were stoped in the way and that a peon was 
gone to Cassambuzar being near there to Com- 
plaine and Chvarc them. 

24 Prized fine wdiite and Coloured goods from 
(Vepolls weavers. 

25 l^rized Coloured goods from Ditto. 

At a (\)nsultati(>n 
Present 

Mr. Fytche Nedham (lieife 
Mr. Richard Trenchfeild 
Mr. Jonathan Prickman 

The (iciierall bookes of Acconipts being 
brought up to this time were Read and passed 
and alsoe the Accompt of the w arehouse. 

The accompt of (Jiarges ({eiu'rall was Read 
and passed as followetli: 


Bookes of 
Accompts 
passed. 


Jonathan Prickman. Dr . 

Sepr.— Rs. As. G. 

I To Remaines leist 

month.. .. 132 4 0 

26 To Cash .. . 300 0 0 


432 4 0 


Ph'R Contra. Gr. 

Sepr.— R®* 

30 By Charges Genii. .. 48 12 0 

By Servants wages . . 128 0 0 
By Charges Dyett .. 69 0 8 

239 12 8 

By Uomaines ..192 7 12 


432 4 0 


A general! A Gonerall Letter being now drawn up was 

sent to Read and aproved and ordered to be sent for- 

Hugly. ward Iinediately to Hugly advizeing his Wor- 
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ship &ca. the difficulty wee shall find to sell the 
silver that is comeing and the great inconveni- 
encv wee shall suffer thereby for want of ready 
mony to give our weavers on new Ihirgunny for 
ne\t yeaie most of theire hands being now^ 
empty and the Dueh dayly practiseing and use- 
ing theire utmost Jndeavours to gett them from 
us &ea. wherefore wee doe not yet take our 
remaines of any bod\ nor shall not till have 
mony to gi\e out again but order them to buy 
thred with it and what more can procure w^hich 
mav be a meanes to hinder them goeing to the 
Dueh or Pitan Merchants for some time tho tis 


shure they cannot Subsist and lye Idle long, 
therefore tis ho])ed a speedy suply will be 

orderc'd us .. 

Iytcue Nedham 


Ri. Trenchfp:ct.d 


d ON ATI!AN PRfCKMAN 


Saltpetre 

boates 

paBsed Raja- 
rnaull. 

• 

Rullion ar¬ 
rived. 


Sou Id Quick 
silver. 


2 t) Prized Coloured j^oods from (Vcpoll. Came 
letters from our Kajamaull Vaqueell advizeing 
that the Honorable Companys jietre boates from 
Pattana passed that jdaee the 22: Curt: in 
theire way to Hugly soe hope they may gett 
there in lini(‘. 

27 At night arrived the boat with 8: Chests 
Bullion qt 2() Ingotts in Charge of 4 * peons 
which was housed the same hower. 

Sould (h)opeenaut 20 Seers Quicksilver at 
drs Idas PVr Seer ready mony. 

28 Prized Sundry goods from Moncrams weavers. 


At a Consultation 
Present 

Mr. Fvtche Nedham Cheife 
Mr. Richard Treuchfeild 
Mr. Jonathan Prickrnan 

Haveing news from our Taggadgeers at Sha* 
bazpore and those parts that those goods wee 
pi\ e out for our selves to the weavers are ready 
to jirize wee ])itched on Richard Trenchfeild to 
goe thither who can now best be spared (tho 
none ydl for our assistance is but very small 
and ( onsidermg the indisposition of bodv wee 
have had m this place) but Cunneshamdas a 
Merchant of this place and others with whome 
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Sent Benar- 
sedas to 
Shabazpore. 


wee cleale heareing wee intend to wend an Eng¬ 
lishman thither to prize goods desired us by 
noe means to doe it but next ycare w hen had 
more time to dally with them for by re])ort of 
all (and our owne experience when there) they 
are mighty stiff rogues to dealc w ith and they 
haveing great tjuantities of our cloth there to 
prize which the weavers refuse to doe till ours 
is done therefore to avoyd charge and exceed 
ing trouble and the danger of not haveing ours 
nor the Merchants goods there prized this yeare 
to goe home being very late in the yeare it was 
thought fitt and agreed to deliver those con¬ 
cerns of ours in those parts to Benarsedas to 
prize which may make the goods l)e Cheaper 
and come in better time wherefore wee have 
now^ delivered to him all the weavers and De- 
lolls noates taken there and he is to give us a 
true and faithfull Accompt of all. Wee have 
likew'ise privately ordered our Dclolls there to 
bring us a true ac(jompt that wee may not be 
deeei\ed ])romiseing them new Burgunnx : 

Fvtc'HE Nedham 

111: Trenohfetli) 

Jonathan Frk^kman 


Received a 30 At night Ciiiiu* letters frorr Hugl> with a 
Generali Coppv of a Fort St. (teorge Invoyce for our 

fromHugly. Imetation; 


Accompt Cukrant Hcgly. Dr, 

Sept.— Rs. As G. 

31 To Ballanoe .. J 34161 5 3 


Per C’ontba. Or. 

Sept.— R'^- 

1 By Ballance last 

month .. 71244 7 3 

27 By Bullion .. 62686 6 0 

By Charges Mer¬ 
chandize .. 220 8 0 

134161 6 3 


31 Divers Consultation, dayes this month has 
passed nothing offering of a sett Consultation : 

Eytchb Nkdham 
R i: Trenohfbild 
Jonathan Pkickman 
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Cash. 


Pub Contra. 


Or. 


Sepr.- A®- 

I To Hallande last 

month • t>000 10| 

6 To Lead for 40 mds: 


28 Seer: at Srs: 

2 as: Per maund 330 11 
27 Quicksilver 20 Seer at 

3rg* 13a* Per Seer 70 4 


6 By Hurry Chum Va- 
queeJl act wood 
By Jonathan Prick- 
man for Cureing 
goods &ca. 

10 By Jonathan Prick- 
man to defray 
charges Gtenerall 
By Do. for cureing 
goods .. 

21 By Fytche Nedham 
Accompt Sallary 
from the 25 March 
to the 29: past .. 
By Ri: Trenchfeild on 
Do. Acco: from 
31 : October to 
the 29: Septem¬ 
ber lost 

By Jonathan Prick- 
man Do Accompt 
from the 25 March 
to the 29: Sept: 

27 By Gimneshamdas on 
Tanjeebs and Mul- 
mulls bought .. 

31 By Seerbunds 90: ps: 
bought 


Ks. As. 

1000 0 

600 0 

300 0 
200 0 

90 li 


90 7} 

ft 

44 7 

1000 0 

159 3 


3384 Si 

By Ballance .. 3023 6| 


6407 9} 


6407 9i 


Fytchr Nedham 


Maulda November 1680: 

At a (Vmsultation 
Present 

Thirsday. 4 Mr Fytche Nedham Chcife 

Mr Richard Trenchfeild 
Mr Jonathan Prickman 

PresonuHl Ua\emg advice from Bajetpore that 8ucke- 

Suokdeve ileverav (Trovernoiir of the parts there aboutes 

hindred our busines and denied to let our goods 
pass his Country on our Dustick whereby and a 
letter from him to us his wants were understood 
therefore it was agreed to send him 1 yard 
Scarlet and 1 yard Broadcloth ordinary green to 
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Merchants 
came to buy 
our silver 
but came to 
no agree¬ 
ment. 


Acfompt of 
Cash passed. 


Writ to 
Hugly. 


Our Orowry 
forbid the 
washers and 
Nurdaes to 
take our 
Cloth. 


Writ to Cas- 
sumbazar 
about our 
Crowry. 


Saturday. 


Presented 
Mera Siad 
Beage. 


secure his friendship to us for that he is reported 
to be a great theefe who elce ])ossibly after he 
ha.s let our boatc goe may send people to rob 
them &ca. 

Calling to minde the great want \\v have of 
mony to be giveing out on new Buigunny the 
Merchants and Shroffs were called to try if 
could agree for any of the Silver Ingotts iiow 
by us before whonie e.ssaies wert' made but 
could come to no agreement for that they made 
the Essaies differ very much from our Invoyce 
soe could come to no agreemcuit nevertheiess 
they desired to try againe another day to which 
time it is referred. TIk' Acc‘oinpt of Cash for 
last month being perused was passed and the 
remaines being Rups : 30211: 5^ : 

Pytohe Nejuiam 
Hi: TiiKNciiFEij.i) 
Jonathan Phickman 

5 Prized White (ioods. 

0 Do. 

8 Sent letters to the Worshipfiill Matthias Vin¬ 
cent &ca. (\)unccll and prized (Vdoured and 
White Goods. 

A great Stir was this day at both our 
Governours betwixt them and our Washers 
hailing them for (\iring our gf)ods and forbiding 
them medling with any more &ca. but that 
l)last we soone calmecl l)y finding Merasied 
beage with our Vaquell to those Hungry Dogs. 

9 (Uenient Du Jarden and Dudly l^earce arrived 
here from (\assumbazar. 

10 Sent letters to (^issum bazar about our 
troubles from our Crowry of hubiding us givc- 
ing out Jhirgunnv and the people taking any of 
us and taking notes of them to that Purpose. 

At a Consultation 
lV(‘seiit 

13 Mr. Fytche Nedham (^heife 

Mr. Richard Trenchfeild 
Mr Jonathan J^rickman 

Merasirard beage /)ne of Mahometts Race 
having been our good friend on divers occasions 
helping to Clear our busineses with our Gover¬ 
nours being a noted man for his understanding 
and continuall Imployment here night and day 
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Theives 
about townt^ 


M iinday 


Agreed to 
take the 
Puaturo ol 
the Mer¬ 
chants A.ea. 
tor the mony 
paid them 
from May to 
the ir>th 
June 


Bookes ot 
Accompts 
&ca. passed 


to Mittigae and keepe peac‘e on all sides (elce 
tis thought impossible Maulda or t!ieses Gover- 
nours could not long reinaine) wherefore to 
keej) such a friend ready on all occasions it is 
agreed and thought necessary to present him 
with the following things viztt. J yard scarlet 
1 J yard Fine Green 1 knife tipt and wreathed 
and also the Droga of the Gaeherry 1: yard 
Ordinary red cloth and 1 pair Sissers : 

Fv Nedham 
Rt* Trenchpeild 
Jonathan Prickman 

14 At Night news was brought us from the fous- 
dar that should looke to our selves for that 
many people was seen in a wood armed not far 
from the towne suspected to be theives which 
made us prepare accordingly. 


At I Consultation 


15 


Present • 

Ml, Fytehe Nedham Oheife 
Mr. Richard Trenchfeild 
Mr Jonathan Prickman 

(^ailing to minde that what mony was given 
out on Hurgunny to Severall in May and to the 
lOtli June past their was no intrest or Dustore 
taken on Kups. 27558 * according to the Wor- 
siiipfull xXgents late Orders be(‘ause the people 
would not by noe meanes (not understatiding 
it) alow those rm])osts ordered to be taken but 
now proposing and urging the same we have in 
<i manner forced them to concent to pay the 
same tho. most ot their goods are prized pro¬ 
mising to remember them if they doe our busi- 
neswell another time with which they seeme 
contented tho truely We thinke they have hard 
measure as the goods are Prized and ought to 
have some consideration wherefore and for their 
further Iucourageraent and fastning them to us 
when their goods are well prized we thinke fitt 
to give them or some of them a Seerpaw of a 
•^haiiJI a peece or such like. 

The (^enerall books of Accompts being 
perused was passed the Warehouse Accompt 
also passed and also the Accompt of Charges 
(uMierall f.,r last month as follow eth Viztt • 
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Jonathan Phk’kman. 


Octr.— Rs. 

1 To Kemaines last 

month .. 195 

16 To Cash .. .. 300 


492 


Dr. 

Pku Contra. 


Cr. 

A. P. 

Octr.— 

Us. 

A. 

P. 

0 0 

.‘U By Cliarges Gonerall 

92 

2 

0 

By Servants Wages 

139 

3 

0 

0 0 

By ('barges Dyett .. 

61 

2 

3 



292 

7 

,3 


By Ballance 

100 

8 

9 

0 0 


492 

0 

0 


Fyitiie Nedham 
Hi : Trenchffjli) 
Jonathan IMik^kman 


H) (Element Du Jardon and J)udly JVarce went 
hence for hngly. 

1 S (]!aine letters from hugly 
10 At Night Mr. Robert Littleton eanic hither 
by boate 


Wednesday. 24 


Agreed to 
present the 
Peerzadda. 


At a (\)nsnltation 
Hreseni 

Mr. Fytehe Nedham (lieife 
Mr. Richard Tienchfeild 
Mr. Jonathan Prick man 

Having found cause in this jJace by the dayJy 
troubles we have had from our Crowry and 
Fousdar on every litle trick they can finde and 
Catch as to make and imploy friends to doe our 
busines with them sometimes and not be dayJy 
and howerly arguing it our selves this day w(‘ 
\\ent to See peerzadda who is Jagerdar or Mel- 
lick of Shaupore and otlier townes thereabouts 
where we have a quantity of good White Cloth 
made and for that he has tlie report of an In> 
genious Young man and for his liolynes is 
highly esteemed here therefore to make him our 
friend as the way of this Country is it is 
thought fitt to prevent {.sic) him as followeth 1 J 
yard Ordinary Red and J yard Ordinary Oreen 
1 knife and 1 paire Sissers: 

• Fv: Nedham 

Ri: Trenchfeild 


25 Mr. Robert Littleton went hence for Hugly. 
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At a Consultation 


IVesent 


Saturday at 27 Mt** Fvtclie Nedhani Cheife 

Nip^ht. jiichard Ti'onohfeild 

Mr. rjoiiatlian Prir*kinan 


Aj?reed with 
Poonna- 
nundsaw for 
t})o Silver. 


l»(‘(‘nnaiLaiulsaw being called at last we came 
to an agreement with him for all the Silver 
Tngotts in our house f)oirig 26: at 209 Rups: 
I2a : good peet of 10: Mass for each 240: Sic- 
caes weight the Silver to be made equall with 
llialls : according to which Accompt is to be 
made allowing Rialls to burne 6: Ruttees 2: 
Chaule in I Sicca Rupee weight to make it fine 
Silver tlie Kssayes or Chasnees of each Ingott 
ar(‘ to be made here but if w^e doc not agree 
abf)ntc them they are forthwith to be sent to 
the Mint of Rajamaull and as they shall there 
coTiK' better or 'vorse we are on both sides 
obliged to stand U, die mony Rups. 5000: is to 
be paid Munday next and the rest all within 
25 : daies l>y degrees from this day : 

Ky: Nrdham 
Ri: Trenchfeild 

dONATTIAT^ PllK’KMAN 


.V boate of 
■jooda Ront to 
hu^ly. 


Sont a boato 
with goods 
to hugly. 


2S At Night dis])eeded a boate qt. 20 C^hests 
cffloured goods with (irenerall Advices to hugly. 
21) This Morning sent letters to his worship &ca. 
Pated the 27th with our Diary for last month. 

At Night dispeeded a l)oate wdth 17 (Uiests 
Coloured (h>ods with (ienerall advices thereon 
to Iiugly. 

Accompt (Airrant is as Per last month: 


Fyt( He Nediiam 
R i: Trenchfeild 
Jonathan Prickman 
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Peb Contra. Or, 


Novr.— Rs. As. 

1 To Ballance last 

month.. .. 3023 SJ 

8 To Quicksilver 10: 

Seer at 3r: I3a: 38 2 

16 To Acoo. Interest for 
what reed, on 
27558 paid Bur- 
gunny from the 
first May to the 
16th June at 
Ir: 4a;.. .. 344 7| 

24 To Lead 2md; 6 at 8 17 0 

30 To Quicksilver 20Sr : 

3r: 13a: .. 76 4 


Novr.— Rb. As. 

6 By Jona: Prickman.. 500 0 
8 By Charronnaes 181 .. 440 5| 

10 By Crepoll .. .. 303 7 

12 By Charoonnaos 39 .. 93 3^ 

By Orungshies Ps. 3 .. 11 8 

13 By Rarityes for 60 

Sissers .. .. 12 0 

By Orungshies I*s. 29 106 14 

16 By Seersuccaes Ps. 15 97 8 

By Orungshies 35 .. 144 14 

27 By Cunjemunsaw Prin- 

cipaJl .. .. 1000 0 

By Aooompt Intrest 1: 

mouth to Do. .. 10 0 

29 By Oharconnaes Ps. 42 99 12 

By Seerbiinds 30 46 15 

By Reyngs 4 20 0 

By Orungshies .. 22 8 

By Weavers Tangeebs 630 0 


3438 15 

30 By Ballance .. 60 4 

3499 34 3499 3 

Fy: Nepham 


Factory 
Records, 
Maldah 1. 


Accot. of 
Cash passed 


Agreed for 
ground to 
build a Fac¬ 
tory on. 


Malda Diary mo, Decembei 1680. 

At a ConsuJtatic- 
Present 

Mr. Fytolie Nedhaiu ('lieit 
Mr. Richard Trenchfeild 
Mr. Jonathan Prickman 

The Accot. of CJash being perubcd and ex¬ 
amined was passed the remaines being found to 
be l^ups. 60. 4Ja: the end last month. 

Haveiiig divers times attempted and used 
our utmost endeavours to buy the ps : of ground 
pitched upon by the Worshipfull Matthias Vin¬ 
cent when here (upon good termes) in Vaine, 
at length Rajaray Chowdry invited us to goe 
and see a peice of his land lying on the other 
side the River about 2 little miles distant from 
Malda which we liked and after many Consults 
and treaties we Came'to an agreement with him, 
and this day our papers for the said ground 
bought of Rajaray Chowdry at Muedumpore 
was finished haveing the Cozzees Chops and 
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Paid for th»* 
<?roand 


Ueld. Raja- 
ray money 
for Brick and 
Stone. 


Congoyes and diverrs other witnesses to them, 
it is the highest land thereabouts and lyeth 
pleasantly and roiivenieiitly by the river side 
which runs there almost due south the extent 
of our ground by the river is eight Begaes and 
into the landward seaven Begae^i (which makes 
the whole a long Square) each Begae qts eighty 
large (’oveds of Nine Nailes of an English Yard, 
it is Judged very Convenient to take soe much 
gn)und oi’ more if might have been had that too 
many of the Nativ^es thatched houses doth not 
Choake us nor endanger the Honble. Compas. 
factory (ordered to be built) by fire &ca: by 
which meaiies in other their residences sad 
cfTcct has been produced. 

For the abovesaid Cround l^ajaray is now 
paid 300 Rups.not but that the ground is really 
worth more then double that Summe but be¬ 
cause at this time he is in great w^ant of money 
to pay the Kings ‘'fiicer his Yearly Rent and 
in Danger if it be not paid and for that he js in 
hopes that by our (’oming his village may in 
time become a Citty as it is not unlikely for 
it Stands cx(*eeding w'ell in the middle of divers 
great townes of trade w^here are many great and 
grevious imposts ])ut on the people and their 
goods (which is not in this place) which noe 
doubt will invite many to be our Neighbours, 
he has given us a w riting alsoe that he w ill not 
any tcaies Molest our Weavers, Picars, Delols, 
Washers, Cundegurs, Nurdyes &ea. to force or 
other waies to take an> Dustore or other Cus- 
tome of them whatsoever Save the rent for their 
houses and lands which is a priviledge wee have 
not any where else, we have this dav alsoe deli¬ 
vered him Rups: 300 to bring us bricks thither 
hep IS onely to be allowed the C^harges bringing 
them from Co^,e^ in time of the Raines by 
water which is not far off then and the bricks 
he gives us for nothing and stone alsoe he pro¬ 
mises at that Rate what shall have Occation 
lor ^^±lch hope will make our Building much 
the cheaper* p ^ 

1 Fytche Nedham 

Richd. Trenchfeild 


Troubled by 
our Gover ‘ 
nora 


^ Sorted and packed Goods. 

4 Sorted and packed goods Wee find our 

Natures being 

rtad> to give us trouble on all Occations and 
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Goods sent 
to hugly. 

Kecd. lettrs. 
from hugly 
Goods sent. 

Letters sent 
to hugly 
with In- 
voyces of 
goods. 

T-«otters sent 
to hugly 
with the 
goods. 


J^iary &ca. 
sent to hugly 
by Mr. l^rick- 
inan. 


for "aul of other, dayl.v iniinisons niul hinders 
our Washtrs ('undigurs Nurdies &,.a. nnoii 
wciiko pn'toiicf'S for whic’li (^luse o\ir Viioupl is 
forced howerly to goe to one iiettv l)url)ar or 
other to release them. 

0 Sorted and parked (iloods. 

7 Ditto. 

S Ditto. 

9 Dispeedcd hence one boat with 13 fliests of 
goods and advice thereof to Hugly 

10 (\amc letters from his Worshij) <Srea. in Hugly 

11 Dispeeded one boat qts 12 chests 7 Hailes 
and 5 bags ^v[ih advicc' thereof to Hugly. 

12 A Generali Letter being drawn up Last night 
and now read and aj)pr()\’ed was sent forvvards 
to Hugly wdth an Invoice dated the lOtli (hir- 
rant of (>7 chests of goods amounting to wuth 
charges Hups. 46510. 

L) A Generali being draw ii up read and approved 
was sent foiwvard to his VV^oislup (frea. (\)uncell 
in Hugly with Invoice of the last of our this 
yeares goods Inclosed (|ts 24 Parcells amounts 
to together with charges Hups. 9023: 10 : 6 
and achisc'd alsoe of our Want of Gash to begin 
our Dadine for next yoare our Weavers 

now lying Still. 

19 Mr. Prickmaii went hence for Hugly accord¬ 
ing to his Worship &ca. (V)un(^ells order and 
with him sent our Diary and charges (jjenorall 
to the last November, 


Game letters from his Worship <feca. Gouncell 


at Hugly * 


Kvtche Nedham 


Kichd. Trenchfeild 


At a (Vmsultation 
Present 

Monday. 20 Mr. h’ytche Nedham Gheif 

Ml. Rich. Trenchfeild 

The Generali Bookes of Accounts being 
brought up to this time was perused and passed : 

Fytche Nedham 
Richard Trenchfeild 


The book.s of 

Accots. 

passed. 
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At a Consultation 
Present 

29 Mr. Fvtche Nedham Cheif 

Mr. Richard Trenchfeild 

iVrsaiid Moode being called we Came to an 
agreement with him for Orrua (^ossas 20 Guz: 
long and 1 broad on 2 patternes which were 
valued the one at lOr. 12a. and the other at 
8r. 12a. which patternes are onely to guide our 
Judgements at prizing his goods to allow or 
Cut off according as the goods Shall be better 
or worse then his Musters therefore on these 
ternies we have delivered him Rups. 6400 for 
200 p.s. of 12 rs; per ps. and 400 ps. of 10 rs: 
per ps. Somewhat thinner then the Musters 
v\ hich are to be brought in and prized within 
J moh. and all remaines paid in : 

Fvtche Nedham 
Richard Trenchfeild 

Letters sent »10 A Generali vas drawn up Signed and sent 
toHugly. toruards to the Worshipfull Matthias Vincent 

&ca. its Contents being cheifly to desire a Sup¬ 
ply of money to be giveing out on Putton for 
whit(‘ cloth and Coloured goods before the Dutch 
gett all our Weavers from us &ca: 


Tuesday. 

Agreed for 
CoBsas. 


Huoi.y Acooctnt Cubrant Dr , 

Deer,— Rg. As. 

10 To Sundry Aceots. 46610 0 

16 To Sundry Accots 9023 10* 

31 To Ballance ,. 78617 10| 


Per Contra. 


Deer.— 


Or. 
Ks. As. 


1 By Ballance 
mo. .. 


last 

.. 134161 5i 


134151 5] 


Fytche Nedham 
Richd. Trenchfeild 
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Cash. 


Dr. 

Deor.— 

Rs. 

As. 

1 To Ballanoe last mo. 

60 

44 

To Paranaut at Intst: 

at Ir. Per Ct... 

1610 

0 

3 To Permanundsaw .. 

1276 

0 

9 To Do. 

700 

0 

14 To Quicksilver 10 rs: 

at 3r. 13a. Per Sr. 

38 

2 

16 To Permanundsaw .. 

1460 

0 

20 To Do. 

1300 

0 

23 To Do. 

.3600 

0 

26 To Do. 

3000 

0 

28 To Acct. Interest on 

6400 rs. dadine at 

U Per Cent. .. 

80 

0 


Pkh Contra. 


Or, 

Deer.— 

Rs 

As. 

1 By Accot. Building 
for 60 Begaes of 
ground for a fac¬ 
tory .. 

300 

0 

By Hajaray Chowdry 
on brick and 
stone .. 

300 

0 

3 By Jonathan Prick- 
man .. 

500 

0 

10 By Erendees 400 ps. 
at 7r. lOa. Per 
Gorge.. 

168 

8 


By Household Neces¬ 
saries Vizt:— 

1 Chandeny 31 4 

2 Canats & 

1 privy 51 10] 

1 Gurry & 

dish to it 17 4 

2 Brass 

Candle¬ 
sticks .. 2 I 


102 3} 


16 By Saltpeter 5 bags 
qts 2 mds at SI 
Siccas the Seer 
at Ir. la. Permd. 
By Rarities 4 knifes 
brought . • 

By Jonathan Prick 
man .. 

28 By Persaud Moode 
on Orrua Coasas 
By Cattle for 1 large 
gray horse 

By do. for 1 do. Rus¬ 
set Gray 


10 10 
3 0 
300 0 
6400 0 
324 0 
243 12 


8636 11 

By Ballanoe .. 4377 61 


13013 6* 


13013 61 


Fytche Ned ham 


MaMa Diary mo. .January 1680-1. 

At a Consultation 
day Present 

3 Mr. Fytche Nedhani Cheif 

Mr. Richard Trenchfeild 
The Accot. of Cash was j)erused and passed 
passed. the remaines being found to be at the end of 
last month Rups. 4377 : 5| a. 
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Agreed to 
take up mo: 
at Interest. 


Agret^d with 
diverse 


Bought a 
b\idgero. 


Generali 

books 

passed. 


Kaveing been daily a long time supplicated 
by onr Weavers for Dadiiie their hands being 
empty and (Junnesliamda.'^s a Merchant of this 
place offering to furnish us with Rups. 17900 : 
good peet and now being a good time to give 
Old Dadiiie on all our Si)rts of goods as well as 
to keep our Weavers from goeing from us 
theic'fore it is resolved and agreed to take the 
saim^ to l\e at interest (till shall be Supplyed) 
at Ir. 2 a. Per Cent Per month and it is farther 
agreed to take up what more can be here pro* 
cured that our Investment be not soe backward 
as last yeare we being ver\' ambitious as well 
to doe our utmost for our Honble. Masters pro- 
ffit as to shew' what quantities of goods this 
place will afff)rd. 

Mam Weavers and picai’s being called w^e 
Came to an agreement for divers sorts of goods 
on Musters as follow ; Vi/d. Seerbunds 500 ps. 
40 co: long and ‘ broad at 1J rs. Per ps. Elat* 
(•hues 1101 ps. to be tSO co: long and 2 broad at 
Ors: Seersuckers 147 ps do; length and breadth 
at S rs. Per ps. Chanden.\es 72 ps. do: length 
and breadth at 0 rs. Pc‘r ps. Sooseys 35 ps. do: 
length and breadth at 5i Per ps. Nehallewars 
200 ]Ks at Ir. 8a to be 36 co: long and 2 broad 
T.angeebs 119 ps. tine to be 40 co: long and 2 
broad Mullmiills 547 ])s fine do: length and 
breadtli and Reyngs 117 ps. do: length and 
breafitii. these are all to be brought in and 
pii/ed in 3 months time &ca. as at large in 
their perticuler Notes given in Bengali WTiting 
ill a Hooke for that purpose. 

llio Dutch (^heif of this place haveing made 
a handsome Strong Budgero here and being at 
tliat time called hence to live at Cassambazar 
wast^ontent to part with it w^herefore it was 
thought good and agreed to bu>' it for the use 
ot the Honble. Com])any in this factory it being 
idieap and to forbid our people at Poronia buy 
mg w ood to make one as formerly w^as ordered. 

The Cenerall bookes of Accots.'^for last month 
kept by Richd: Prickman was perused and 

FytcheNedham 
Richd. Trenchfeild 

4 Our Fouzdar sent to us to buy 91 yd; fine 
groen doth havemg earnest Occation for it to 
hnidi his Saddle, which was Sent him. 
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day 

Wedm*sday. 5 


At a (Vmsultation 
Present 

Mj*. Pytche Nedhani 
Mr. Richd, Trenohfeild 


Agreed for 
Sevll. goods. 


Agreecl for 
goods. 


Agreed for 
goods. 


Agreed for 
goods. 


Haveing made a Begiuniug in our Dadine the 
3d: Instant the Weavers now hearing of it 
round about begin da>'l>' to tloek to us with 
Some of whome this day ^^e agreed for the fol¬ 
lowing goods on Musters as the 3d: Currant 
Vizt: 20 ps. Nehallewars 30 eo: long and 2 
broad (^harconnaes 500 ps. 30 co: long and 2 
broad Seersuckers 21 ps. 30 eo: long and 2 
broad Elatehaes 30 ps. 30 eo : long and 2 broad 
Tanjeebs 10 ps. and Miillniulls 10 ps (\)ntinued 
the 6th day. 

6 This day we farther agreed with the Weavers 
on tJie forementioned termes for the following 
goods Vizt: Nehallewar« 280 ps. 36 eo : long 
and 2 broad ('’hareonnaes 140 ps. at 42 rs : p(U’ 
ps. 30 CO : long and 2 broad Seersuckers 90 ps. 
do: long and broad (3iandenyes 452 ])s. do. 
long and broad Sooseys 200 ])s. do: long and 
broad at 15 rs : Per ps. Elatehaes 270 ps. do : 
long and broad at 9 rs : Per yts. Reyngs 10 ])s. 
40 CO : long and 2 broad at 7 rs: Per ps. Tan¬ 
jeebs 37 ps. fine Mull mulls 347 ps. tine Conti¬ 
nued the 7th day. 

7 This day we alsoe agreed wicli more Weavers 
on the former termes for the following goods 
Vizt. Revng^J 20 ps. at 7 rs: Per ps. Tanjeebs 
38 ])s. and MullmulN 20 ps. Wee likewise agreed 
with (hmneshamdass for 500 Tanjeebs of 12 rs : 
Per T)s. and 500 i)*^. Mullniulls of 12 rs; Per ps. 
and Orrua Co.ssas 1000 ps. thin and fine of 10 rs : 
Per ps. these are alsoe to be prized by Musters 
and he is to be allowed or abated as his goods 
Shall Come out better or worse as more at large 
in his agreement written in our booke for that 
use. Continued the 8th day. 

8 This dav alsoe we agreed with divers Weavers 
for the following goods Vizt. Nehallewars 70 ps. 
Charconnaes 20 ps. Seersuckers 20 ps. Chande- 
nyes 10 ps. Elatehaes 44 ps. Reyngs • 50 ps. 
Tanjeebs 160 ])s. and'Mullmulls 270 ps. Perma- 
nundsaw and we haveing tryed divers Essayes 
of our Silver here in vaine they not Comeing 
our right it is now agreed and thought fit to 
send essayes of each Ingot to Rajamaul to the 
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Agreed that 
Ri: Trench- 
feild should 
go with es¬ 
says to Raja- 
manl. 


That Mr. 
Nedham 
proceed in 
giveing out 
dadine. 


Mr. Trench- 
feild went to 
Rajamaiil. 


Lead sold. 


Agreed for 
goods. 


mint and that Mr. Trenchfeild goe alsoe to See 
them done and retume spedily keeping himself 
as close as possible while he stayes that the 
Durbar people be not troublesome to him and 
that they should not know of his being there 
least it should be ill taken that he visitts them 
not, which otherwise might prove expensive. 

It is farther agreed that Mr. Nedham proceed 
in giveing out what Dadine he Can it being a 
good time besides the advantage we shall have 
in keeping the best of those Weavers that 
w'rought for us before from the Dutch &ca. 
Herderam Tewaire a Merchant of this place 
haveiiig promised to lend us 50 or 20000 Rupees 
this day brought in 15500 Rups: peet to lye at 
Interest till repayed at Ir. 2 a. Per Cent Per 
Mo: which we readily accepted knowing that 
tis for our Honble. Masters Proffit for otherwise 
we should loose th^* Oj)()rtunity of haveing two 
Dadines this yeart and that it is cheaper then 
Ceuerally we have it at Cassumbazar. It is 
alsoe further Concluded that Jeamshire Beage 
our Ck’owry be presented somewhat to Stop his 
mouth that he may Ceaze to Molest our people 
and Wcavora &ca. Nedham 

Richd: Trenchfeild 

0 Earl\ this morning Mr. Trenchfeild proceeded 
for Rajamaul with a quantity of each Ingot of 
our Silver enough to make essayes. 

( ame to an agreement witli more Weavers 
lor the follow ing/goods on termes as before Vizt. 
Nehallewars 20 ps. Seersuckers 12 ps. and 
Chaiidenys 18 ps. 

11 Sould Lead 45 md : 17^ sr: at Per md: 
Hugly w eight. Sould more to Rajamaul 9 md : 
1^9 sr • at 9 rs : ’J>er md. 

Agreed with more Weavers on the former 
termes for the following goods Vizt. Nehallewars 
JO ps. Chareonnues 100 ps. Tanjeebs 29 ps. Mull- 
mulls LO ps The Cozzeo of Rajamaul is here and 
presses us for a present mightily. This Even¬ 
ing the said Cozze of his owne accord Sent us a 
phurd or list of what he expected from us which 
IS a thing never used by anv but they hapned to 
lie most such things as the Dutch hkve (but we 

the Bearer was directed to have 
nis Bill accepted. 

12 The Crowry Jeameshire beag haveing a long 
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Presented 
the Crowry. 


Agreed with 
weavers. 


Agreed with 
weavers for 
goods. 


Ri: Trench- 
feild came 
from the 
Mint. 


time troubled our business divers Wayes after 
Several! disputes and fruitless Complaints this 
evening we gott him to Come to our factory 
where all his misactings were understood and 
promises of firme and lasting friendship on both 
Sides for the future and he in order thereunto 
promised to Send us the notes he had taken of 
our Delols Merchants Picars &ca not to have 
to doe with us againe &ca. for which tis thought 
fitt to give him (the thing he soe often trouble 
.us for) a Present as was before agreed on in 
Consultation Vizt 1 : yd Scarlet: 1: yd ord: 
green cloth 1 very large fine china dish and 19 
other great and small peeces china Ware and 1 
qt Rosewater and to his Vaquel Sudharre Caun 
2 china platters and to the Meirda of his 
Cutcherre J yd ord : cloth. 

Agreed with more Weavers for goods of the 
former termes Viz.t. Nehallcwars 20 ps. Char- 
connaes 120 ps. Reyngs 20 i)s. Tanjeebs 3fi ps. 
and Mullmulls 36 ps. 

day 

13 " Farther agreed with Weavers on termes as 
the 3d: Currant Vizt Nehallewars 30 ps. Char- 
connaes 90 ps. Seersuckaes 50 ps. Chandenyes 
70 ps. Soozeys 30 ps. Reyngs 147 ps. Tanjeebs 
148 ps. Mullmulls 157 ps. . 0 i 

14 Mr. Trenchfeild came from the Mint at Raja- 
maul bringing an Account of tue Essa} es of all 
our Silver Sold as they were made there before 


him Vizt: 


Ingot No. 56 

better 13 

57 

„ 17 

58 

. 17^ 

61 

10 

62 

, 14 

63 

13 

64 

I7i 

65 

m 

69 

. 13i 

70 

„ 14i 

71 

„ 11 

75 


76 

, n 

77 

.. 10 

117 

0 

118 

worse lOj 

119 

” 

120 

.. n 


mass. rutt. ch. 
bumes.. 0 2 4 

„ .0 1 4 

„ ..0 0 5 

..0 3 0 

.. 0 2 4 

..0 I 0 
” .. 0 ^ 7 
.. 0 2 0 

.. 0 2 0 

.. 0 3 2 

;; ..0 3 4 

.. 0 • 4 4 

..0 1 2 

.. 0 7 0 

.. ..1 4 2 
,. 1 0 (> 

:: ..110 
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IIM better 4J dwt: 

138 worse 0 

139 . 0 

140 17 

14:) 7 

140 .. S 

147 4 

148 better 1 


mass. rutt. ch. 
biirnes.. 0 5 4 

.. . . 1 1 0 

„ .. 0 7 2 

. . 1 0 0 

.. .. 1 2 0 

..1 0 4 

..1 2 4 

..0 6 0 


T*roseiit6(l 

Allumchimd 


Oeld : d»i- 
dine to 
weavers 


Dadiiio 

jrivon 


Ajrrend for 
I\>s8ae8 wdth 
Puttunne* 
tnni). 


10 


17 


18 


20 


now besides tbih there is the ashes and pots 
wlieroiii th(‘ Essuyes were made,to be washed 
and burned out of which will Come Something 
which must be deducted. 

Out of the ashes and ])otts above mentioned 
being ordered by a (Goldsmith here Came out 
as much as qts 2 chauls to each Ingot which is 
to be deducted for w hat each Tngot is made to 
burn(‘ above. 

Allumchund Sekedar of Buttedah Gopolpore 
|)urgona (wherein o- iicw’ ground is) and many 
of our Weavers alsoe Comeing to see us begged 
Ij yds H(*d cloth Ord* to make him a Saddle 
which was given him. 

Agreed with and delivered Weavers Dadine 
on the former termes for the following goods 
Vht Charconnaes 30 ps. vSeersuckers 60 ))s. 
Klatchaes 20 p^. Reyngs 34 ps. Tanjeebs 106 ps. 
Mullnndls 60 pN 

Alsoe we agreed with and delivered Dadine 


to Gungaram and Sambdass »Jointly being Picars 
of this place for the following goods Vizt Tan- 
get'bs 100 ps and Mullmulls 150 ps. they are 
alsoe tyed to ])ui a Certaine Xumber of threads 
in the War]) of each Sort of cloth as all the 
rest are wliieh hope w^ill make our goods much 
b(*tter and evener this yeare then last. 

Sent 1 knife haveing before promised it to 
the Man that made our Rssayes at the mint. 

Agreed with and delivered Weavers Dadine 
as before on the following goods Vizt Nehalle- 
wars 40 ps. diarconnaes 110 ps. Reyngs 25 ps. 
Tanjeebs 59 ps and Mullmulls 17 ps. 

Delivered more to Weavers as follow Vizt 
( haironnaes 160 ps. (iiandenyes 8 ps. Sooseys 
10 ps. Tanjeebs 45 ps. and Mullmulls 47 ps. ‘ 

/? with Puttunemuli for 

1000 ps. (.ossas on 4 Musters to be 40 co : long 
and L broad to be brought in and prized in 31 
rnos • from this time. * 
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Quicksilver 

sold. 

Money Sent 
to Raja- 
maull. 


29 Sould this (la\ 5 seel^^ Quicksilver at 4 rs. 
Per Seer. 

31 Sent a Bill Exchati^e for 2(K1 Rupees to 
Sukedeeve Vaquel of Ra jama nil to pay for the 
wood bought for Hugly factory and alsoe for 
what was Spent to free the Salt peter boats 
Avhen then'. 

Accot. Currant Hugly is as last mo; 

Fvtche Nedham 
Riehd; Trenohfeild 


Cash. 


Dr. 


Contra. Cr 


Janry.— 

Rs. 

As. 

1 To Ballanco last mo. 

4377 

H 

To Permanaundsaw 

7400 

0 

3 To Weavers Tanjeebs 

630 

0 

To Gunnesham at 

Int. at 1 r. 2 a. Per 

Cent .. 

17900 

0 

4 To Permanund 

3850 

0 

6 To Ditto .. 

1000 

0 

8 To Ditto .. 

lOOO 

0 

To Herderam Tewar- 
ree at Int. at 1 r. 

2 a. Per Cent .. 

15500 

0 

11 To Hurresaw 

22 

8 

To lead 45 md. 17^ sr. 

at 84 Por md. .. 

374 

13; 

To Ditto 8 md. 29 sr. 

at 9 rs Per md. 

78 

81 

12 To Paranaul at Intst. 
at 1 r. 2 a. Per 

Cent .. 

1000 

0 

15 To Permaniind.saw .. 

8000 

0 

18 To Ditto .. 

2755 

0 

20 To Ditto .. 

960 

0 

24 To Ditto .. 

7000 

0 

26 To Ditto .. 

4000 

0 

27 To Ditto for a bill .. 

126 

7 

To Ditto .. 

10000 

0 

29 To Quicksilver 5 sr. 

at 4 rs. Per Seer 

20 

0 

31 To Ramkisno and 

Purtemull 

188 

12 

To Accot. Intst. on 

86498 Runs, da- 

dine at IJ r. P. Ct. 

1081 


To Paranaut at Intt 
at 1 r. 2 a. Per 

Cent .. 

1460 

0 

To Permanund 

702 I0| 


89117 

42 


Jan.— 

Rs. 

As. 

3 

By Riehd: 3' r e n c h- 
feild .. 

:k)o 

0 


By Weavers Seer- 

bunds. . 

S75 

0 


By boats for 1 large 
Budgero 

324 

0 


By Rosewater for 1 
chest .. 

25 

0 

4 

13y Guiineshamdass 

22440 

12 

12 

By Accot. presents 
for 22 ps. china 
ware .. 

27 

0 

18 

By Riehd : Tren cli- 
feild .. 

500 

0 


By G u n g a r a m & 
Sambdass 

2700 

0 


27 By Pnttiinor 11 . • 10000 0 

,30 By Weavers Tan- 

jeobs .. . • 10094 U 

By do. Mullmulls .. 15126 0 
By do Heyngs .. 2961 0 

By do. Kiatchaes .. 5955 0 

By do. Seersuckers. . 3200 0 

By do. Chandenyes 3780 0 
By do. Orungshies .. 1825 0 

By do. Charconnaes 4522 S 
By do. NchaJlewars 3510 0 

31 By Rajamaul resi¬ 
dence for wood & 


charges of our 
peterboats pas¬ 
sing, sent the 
Vaquel there .. 200 


0 


88365 4 

By Ballancc .. 1062 OJ 


89417 0*' 


Fytche Nedham 
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Tuesday. 


Laat mos: 
aocot; Cash 
passed. 

Agreed with 
Ounnesham 
for all the 
Corapas lead 
at 8 r. 10 a. 
Per md. 


Why lead 
sold well 
here. 


Agreed to 
make Sevll. 
thatch con- 
veniencies at 
Mucdum- 
pore. 


Agreed to 
make a ditch 
about our 
new ground. 


Malda Diary mo, February 1680-1. 

At a Consultation 
day Present 

1 Mr. Fytche Nedham Cheif 

Mr. Richd : Trenchfeild 

The Accot: of Cash for last mo: after Per- 
usall was passed the remaines being Rups; 1052 : 
0|a. 

We alsoe Came to an agreement with Gumie- 
sham for all the Honble : Coiiipas: lead in our 
factory at 8 r: 10 a: Per md : to paj' ready 
money good ])oet of 10 Mass weight. The 
Reason we arc informed by Merchants that 
our lead is Sold is that none is now Sold at 
Hiigly to these parts to Spoyle our Markets b}^ 
which rneanes if Continued we (^onceive it pos¬ 
sible to dispose of more of the Honble: Com¬ 
panies lead then h-^herto has been done and at 
better rates whilst none of those pettyfoggers 
(our (lomaslelis) has an;\ to undersell us or 
forestall our Markets. 

Great part of our wood for our Building 
lieing (V)me from Poronia and many labourers 
now at our ne’w ground it is agreed to build 
there for the present Some thatched Conveni¬ 
ences as v eil for our Stay there Sometimes as 
other things of absolute necessity and alsoe to 
build a brick place wdth vhat speed possible 
w here our intended (bokeroome and bakehouse 
Shall Stand, w^hich till the other buildings are 
tiuished may Serve for a Godowne to Secure 
the (bmjias ; puttuii goods from fire good part 
of wdiich God wdlling we intend to prize and 
('’lire there which will Save the Chop and other 
charges amounting to above 2 a. Per ps., which 
will lie (bnsiderable, though what goods are 
made in and about Malda must for this time 
pay those imposts and for the future we hope 
there being soe many Weavers on the other side 
the river that Shall have little Occation of im- 
ploying any here they being most Colour Wea¬ 
vers of which we shall find enough for our turne 
on the other side. 

It is farther thought Necessary and agreed on 
to make a Ditch or trench about our new ground 
of 3 or 4 Cbveds wide (except towards the river) 
alsoe to endeavour to Stop up the thorough 
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Agreed with 
weavers for 
goods. 


Tooke up 
money at 
Interest. 


Our CJrowry 
went to 
Maxoo- 
davad. 
Agreed for 
goods with 
severall. 


Our Crowry 
arrived from 
Muxoo- 
davad, and 
presented 1 
qrt. Rose¬ 
water. 
Agreed with 
Cosseram for 
goods. 
Presented 
Sultan yaur 
beag. 


faire or Way by the River by forcing a way 
round our ground which is Supposed may much 
easier be done now thou hereafter \\ hich way 
and keeping up the banck of said Ditch will be 
sufficient landmarks hereafter and keep the 
Natives from incroaching on our ground, there 
is alsoe a low plat in our land neare the banck 
of the River which is Judged hurtfull to our 
ground as it is by reason of the raine water 
Standing there and running that way in to the 
River which in time may make a Breach but 
filled up will turne it into the landward wliich 
is much better, therefore and earth lying neare 
it tis thought Omvenient and ordered to be 
filled up the cheapest way f)ossible which is 
Judged about a month hence at the dead time 
of the yeare when poor people have little to doe 
will worke for very little rather then be Idle. 

Divers Weavers being Called we Came to an 
agreeinenl with them for the following goods 
on Dadine on the said termes as the Jd past 
mo : Vizt. 4 peeces Elatchaes 7 ps. Re\'ngs :10 
ps. Tanjeebs and 40 ps. Mullmulls. 

Cunjemunsaw brought in 6200 Rupees: to 
lye at Interest in our hands for 1 r: 2a: Per 
(Vnt Per mo. till repaved : 

Fytche Nedham 

Riehd Trenehfeild. 


2 


14 


.leameshire beage our (Vowtv went thence 
this day for Muxodavad 

Game to an agreement with Muttucksaw. 
Treporesaw and Miictaram Joyntly on Musters 
for 200 Tangeebs and 200 ps. Mullmulls on the 
Same termes as with others before, and alsoe 
with Divers Weavers for th6 followirrg goods 
Vizt. 100 ps. Charcorinaes at 4r: 8a: Per ps. 
10 ps. Soose\s JO ps Tangeebs and JO ps 


Mullmulls. 

Jeameshire beag (’arne back from Muxodavad 
who being wear\^ after his Journey Sent to us 
for some Rosewater and 1 quart bottle was 

accordingly vSent him. . . u 

('ame to an agreement wuth ( osseram Saw^ 
for 25 j)s. Tangeebs and 25 ps. Mullmulls on 
Musters as before, Sultaun Yaur Beage the 
Droga of the mints Son Came hither to visit us 
being sent by his father for what may easily be 
guessed wherefore that he should not wholl} 
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Agrood witlj 
vveavors for 
goods. 
Presented 
our Fouzdar 
with 3 seers 
copper 


Arrived let¬ 
ters from 
Rajarnaul. 


AI unday. 


Agreed wil}> 
Simbodass 
for goods. 

Tlie genii: 

books 

passi)d. 

Mr. Trench 
feild^ Accot 
passed. 


Ru’hd : 

Janry. — 

3 To ( ash 
is To Ditto 


loose his labour we presented him as follows 
Vizt. 2 fine large wax figures in one box 1 Tri¬ 
angular glass and 1 quart Rosewater. 

1 fi Agreed u ith Weavers for 20 ])s. Tanjeebs as 
before. 

IS Uaiuabeag our Fouzdar Sent to us to buy 5 
or 6 Seers (bpper of which we had none but 
understanding his meaning and not willing to 
disfdease him w'e bought 3 seers and sent him 
for which he was very thankefull and returned 
us many C^omplements. 

20 (!ame letters from our Vaquel at Rajarnaul 
advising us that Mirza Rajub Alle who is Buxe 
and Wacka Nevice there is alsoe made Ameen 
for the King there in the roome of Meir Jaffer 
who now' has noe Imployment but Droga of th(^ 
Sliar which is little worth. 


At a \ ’ Mi^ultation 
Present 

-I Mr Fytchc Nedhani Oheif 

Mr. Richard Trenchfeild. 


Siiiibodass being called w'e (^ame to an agree- 
inent with him for 200 ps. Tanjeebs and 200 ps. 
(-ossas on Musters very fine and good as before 
w ith others The(iciierall bookes of Accots : for 
last month were read and ])assed. 

Mr. Hichd : Trenchfeild brought in his Accot • 
of f^barges (Jenerall for the last mo : which was 
j)eriised and passed Vizt. 


ILD 

Dr, 

Per Oontra. 


Cr. 

Rs. 

As. P. 

Janry. 

Rs. As. 

P. 

300 

0 0 

31 By Charges Genii. 

138 

7 

0 

5(K) 

0 0 

By Charges Cattle 

17 

1 

14 



By Servants Wages 

173 

10 

4 




329 

0 

2 



By Charges Dyett 

64 

16 

0 




393 

16 

2 



By Ballance 

406 

2 

14 

800 

0 0 


800 

0 

0 
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Why our^ 1116 Occa/tioii of our clicir^os lust mo. risciii^ 

rise ^oe high is because the expeiice.s goeiiig to the 

* mint to make essayes ol our Silver &ca. was 

])ut to it and alsoe Servants Wages i)v Heason 
of keeping divers peons extraordinai \ for our 
business in hand at Poronia (feea ancl likewis(‘ 
Dandyes to our Budgero which doe all mannei* 
of Worke in our new building as well as in our 
house which otherwise would cost more to hire 
people for every iierticuier Sei vu'P tlierefore tis 
tliought Convenient to ha\c them (butinuod in 
monthly pay which oblidges them to be at hand 
at all Seasons by night as wtII as by day. 

The Accot: (\iiTant Hugly is as last month 

Pytche Nedham 
Richd : Trenchfeild. 


Cash. 


Dr. 

Febry.— 

Hs. 

As. 

1 To Ballanc© last mo. 

1052 


To Cunjemnnsaw at 

Tntst at 1 r. 2 a. 

Per Cent 

0200 

0 

To Persaud Moode .. 

133 

3 

5 To Quicksilver 1 uul. 

25 sr. at 4 rs. .. 

200 

0 

18 To Perraaundsaw .. 

3800 

0 

10 To Muctaram <tca. .. 

237 

4 

To Crepoll 

1013 

13 

To Moneram 

338 

11 

To Accot: Intst: reed; 
on 11025 Rups. 
given out dadine 

at 1 ] Per Cent .. 

137 

13 


13772 101 


Per Contra. 


Cr. 

Fobr>. ' 

Ks 

As 

2 F3y Muttucksaw <Vca 



on goods 

4400 

0 

10 By WeaversCharoon 



naes 100 ps. 

450 

0 

By do. Ornngshies 10 

50 

0 

By do. Elatchaes 4 

30 

0 

By do. Re>ngs 7 

49 

0 

By do Tangeebs 105 

1290 

0 

By do. Mullrr • Us 95 

950 

0 

18 By Richd : T r o n e h- 



feild 

300 

0 

By Simbodass his ro- 



inaines 

143 

0 

By do. on goods 

3800 

0 


Hy Accot : prOHCnts 
Vizt: 

1 box witti 
large figures 8 0 
I Triangular 

glass ..28 108 


11478 14 

28 By Hallance . 2203 121 

13772 lOj 


Fytche N^edhani. 


MaIda Diary mn. Mark'll lOHOd. 

day 

4 Here has been in Malda in these three last 
dayes 8 or 10 fires that Malda is almost burned 


Great fires 
in Malda. 
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The dutch 

Second 

arrived. 

Menerams 

partner 

arrived from 

Dacca. 


Mr. Prick- 
man & 8; 
Anthony 
arrived from 
Caasum- 
bazar. 


This Evening the Dutch Second Senr: Oos- 
terhoof arrived here from Cassumbuzar. 

22 This day Came from Dacca hither Monerams 
Partner Jaddodass who has brought with him 
order from Hemaram Ray to receive from 
Jeamshire Beag the Ezarra of the Chappa Maul, 
Nurd Maul and the Guzzer Gaut of Malda which 
was immediately delivered him and ti^s said 
alsoe that Jeamshire Beage will be Suddenly 
Taggeered of his Crowries place. 

2H Mr. IVickman and Samuel Anthony with Mis: 
Story Arrived here from Cassumbazar bringing 
w ith them Hs 51000 Accot • the Honble: Com¬ 
pany witli Advice thereof from the Cheif &ca. 
there 


Accor: Currant Huoly Dr. Per Contra. Gr , 

Rs. As. Rs. As. 

To Ballance . 140581 10| I By Hallancelastmo. 78617 lOf 

16 By Sundry Accots 10674 0 

28 By Cash from Cassr: 51000 0 
By do: reed: here 1490 0 

141681 10} 


Fytche Nedham 
Hichd : Trenchfeild 
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Cash. 


Dr. 

Per Cohtrv. 


Cr 

March — 

Rs. 

As. 

March — 

Rs. 

As. 

1 To Ballance last mo. 

2203 

12J 

18 By Accot: presents 



To Permanundsaw .. 

400 

0 

for 5 shauls to be 



1 6 To Quicksilver 2 mds : 



given our Delols 



at 4 rs : Per seer 

320 

0 

and Merchants • 



To do ; 1 rad : at 4 r: 



&ca. as formerly 



3 a ; Per Seer .. 

167 

8 

agreed on 

60 

0 

26 To Permanund 

738 

Oi 

26 By Richd : Trench- 



28 To Accot ; Currant 



feild . . 

700 

0 

reed : from Cas- 



29 By Gunneshamsprin¬ 



sa : 

61000 

0 

cipall .. 

17900 

0 

To do ; reed : here .. 

1490 

0 

By Accot : Interest 



.31 To Elatchaes for Ops. 



on do. 2 mo : 24 



used .. 

66 

8 

dales .. 

663 

154 

To Chandenyes 4 ps. 

26 

0 

30 By Herderam Tewar- 



To Seersuckers 1 ps. 

8 

0 

re principall 

16600 

0 

To Mullmulls 1 ps. .. 

H 

2 

By Accot: Intst: on 




do. 2 mo: 24 
dales .. .. 465 21 

By Cun j emu ns aw 

principall .. 6200 0 

By Accot: Interest 
on do: 1 mo: 27 
dales .. .. 132 11} 

31 By Paranaut prinoi- 

pall .. .. 4060 0 

By Accot: Interest 

on do. 124 11 j 

Fytche Nedham 
the \ of ^ : a 
years SallaT’v to 
the 25 Marca .. 88 14J 

By Richd: Trench- 
feild on do: Ac¬ 
cot : half a year 60 10^ 
By Jonathan Prick- 
man on do; Ac¬ 
cot : half a yeare 44 7 
By Samll: Anthony 
on do : Accot: 
half a yeare .. 44 7 

46960 16i 

By Ballance .. 10666 16j 

56616 14i 66616 14J 


F 5 'tche Nedham 
yialda Diary mo. lAprill 1081. 

day 

3 At noon Came a Oenll: from his Worship 
&ca. in Hugly. 
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At a Consultation 
Present 


Munday. 4th Mr, Fytche Nedham Cheif 

Mr. Richard Trenchfeild 
Mr. Jonathan Prickman 
Mr. Samuel Anthon}'' 


Laat m<)K: 
Casii pasHed. 

Agreed to 
send Hud- 
demuin with 
Allabardy to 
I*oronia. 


The Accot: Cash for last mo : the Remaines 
being Riips : 10565; 15J a: was passed. 

Tl\e (^ouneell haveing Called and discoursed 
divers *Jentue people at last pitched on Rud- 
demum n ('uttery who is well acquainted at 
Poronia and related to the Nabobs Duan whose 
Wages Ave now make 10 rs: l^er mo: and Joyne 
him in (^omission with the old Armenian to go 
on the discovery of what Saltpeter Dryed 
(linger Turmerick &ea: Merchandize may be 
had yearly at Poronia and its adjacencies and 
at wliat rates and the Charge of Portrage to 
Hugly and what River Conveyances are thence 
f)esides that by way of Rajamaul and what 
stops and troubles may be expected by the 
Nsay &ea : more perticuler in their Instructions 
given them and then after a full enquiry and 
understanding had of those parts to retume 
vith Musters ot Saltpeter &ca : and a Diary 
Aeeompt of their Voyage that after perusall of 
which if it Shall appeare any thing profitable 
to our Masters Affaires we may^ forthwith advise 
thereof to the Worshipfull Matthias Vincent 
&ca : Counecll that timely orders may be given 
in Case of any Investment to he made there 
thih yeare alsoe in persuance of his Worship 
&ea : orders and for their better reception there 
by the Nabob &ca : (»ovemors of those parts a 
Small pro ^ent of Scarlett Broadcloth Christaline 
Ware &cn : is ordered to be gott ready to goe 
with them to whose discretion it is left to Pre¬ 
sent tiiose things or not as they shall see the 
Nature of the business, and the Honble. Com¬ 
panies Honour in Such Cases requires the Perth 
culers Yi/.t : 


Scarlott: 5; yds. 

Orda: red do: 8: 
yds. 

Do : Green 8 : 
yds. 


Cristaline M^are 
Vizt. 

1 large Caudle 1 Chest 

Cup & CJover water, 

2 do : Small with 

Covers. 

2 large Qurgolet 
bottles. 


Rose- 
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Parities Vizt 1 Multiplying glass, 3 Triangular 
glasses 3 pr: wrought Sciz/ers 3 do: Orda: 4 
pr: White Spectacles 1 do : green. 

Jonathan Prickmans Accot: of (liargos Gene¬ 
rali for mos • Novr • and Deer ; being now deli¬ 
vered in was passed as follows Vizt . 


Jonathan Prtckm\n. Dr. 


Per Contra. Cr . 


Novr.— Rs. As. P. Novr.— Rs. As. P. 


1 To Ballance last mo. 199 

8 

9 

30 By Charges (leneraU 

181 

0 

0 

To Cash .. .. 300 

0 

0 

By Servts: Wages 

143 

14 

3 

To Do : Accot: 



By Charges (battle.. 

12 

13 

3 

Packing Stuff .. 800 

0 

0 




— 

To Do : Accot: 




337 

12 

() 

Washing &ca: 900 

0 

0 

Per Charges Dyet.. 

69 

0 

9 




By Packing stuff at 







large in our 







bookes 

836 

6 

0 





1243 

3 

3 




By Ballance 

956 

5 

(i 

2199 

s 

9 


2199 

8 

9 

Deer.— 



Deer.— 




1 To Ballance last mo. 950 

5 

0 

31 By Charges (Jenerall 

108 

4 

0 

3 To Cash .. .. 500 

0 

0 

By Charges Catt*e.. 

19 

2 

0 

10 To Ditto .. . 300 

0 

0 

By Servts • Wages 

144 

6 

0 





271 

12 

0 




By Charges Dyett.. 

71 

11 

0 

175(» 

5 

6 


343 

7 

0 


Why the 
Charges Mer¬ 
chandize) not 
entred here. 

Deld. the go- 
downe &ca: 
charges to 
S.A. 


Charges 
Genii; for 
March 
passed. 


His Accot: of Charges Merchandize being 
entred at large in our Generali bookes is omitted 
here the Ballance of his Accot • Currant is 
Rups. 413: a. which the Councell now orders 

to be paid to Samll. Anthony and to Invest him 
with the Charge of the Gpodow ne &ca: belong¬ 
ing to the thirdship according to Orders from 
his Worship &ca. 

Richard Trenchfeilds Accot: of Charges Gene¬ 
rali for mo. March was perused and passed 
Vizt: 
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Rtohd : Tbenchfeild. Dr . Per Contra. Cr 

March— Re. As. V. Rfl. As. P. 

1 To Ballancelastrao. 365 12 1 31 By Charges Generali 120 2 3 

To Cash .. 701) 0 0 By Charges Cattle.. 16 I 9 

ByServts: Wages 177 0 6 

313 4 6 

By Charges Dyett.. 64 1 6 

By Accot: Building 548 9 1 

By Sam 11: Anthony 
for the Ballance 
paid him .. 139 13 0 

106.^ 12 I 1065 12 1 

Fvtche Nedham 
Biohd: Trenchfeild 
Jonathan Prickman 
Sainll • Anthony. 

(la> 

The Du^i 10 All this da\ and last night the Dutch factory 
hcsct by the Oowries people and the Rab- 
Crowries tovvne Some blows passing now and 

people. then on both sides and their Vaquel had not 

the Fou/dar rescued him in his owne house had 
been shamefully beaten at the Durbar as Some 
of tlnnr Servants were alsoe this Evening an 
order vsas published by him with beat of a 
Drum thro out the towne that whoever Should 
hel}) the Dutch with Victualls, fire, Water, 
Straw, or ])rovender for their (^attlc their houses 
and all they had Should be forfitted to the King 
and alsoe those of their Servants or ours that 
arc of Malda. of which we have not above 2 or J. 
Wednesday. 11 The Stir betwixt the Dutch and the Oowry 
(’omeing before the Cozze &ca : in the Adolut 
the Dutch gott the better soe that now on both 
sides Mohuzzers are preparing to be Sent to 
Dacca. 

12 The Dutch still ke(»p house least Stirring out 
they should have Violence offered them by the 
angiy Crowr) who is their neare Neighbour. 

At a Consultation 
Present 

13 Mr. Fytche Nedham Cheif 
Mr. Rich Trenchfeild 
Mr. Jona. Prickman 

Mr Samll. Anthonv 
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The Genii: 
books deld: 
to Jona: 
Prickman. 


Mr. Trench- 
feOd went to 
hugly. 

The fouzdar 
visited us. 

The Catwal 
visited us. 


The Crowry 
fell at the 
dutches feet. 


Satturday. 


Agreed for 
goods. 


Haveing now evened all aceots: of this fac¬ 
tory and delivered the Warehouse &ca. to 
Samll: Anthony the (Tenll: Bookes of Aeeots : 
being brought up to this day is now in Couacell 
delivered to Jona : Prickman our new eiiordered 
Second of this place soe that Kichd: Trench- 
feild may to morrow^ morning be dispeoded 
hence to his Purser (ilenlls: Imployment Con¬ 
ferred on him in Hugly • 

Fytche Nedham 
Kichd ; Trenchfeild 
Jonatha : Prickman 
Samll: Anthony 

14 Mr. Kichd : Trenchfeild went hence towards 
his Station in Hugly. 

15 Ramabeag our Fouzdar Came to visit us this 
morning veyv Curteously to whome we gave a 
qrt • bottle rose water. 

16 The Cattwall of the towiie Came this morning 
to see us protesting how^ ready he was to Serve 
us on any Occation and in the afternoone Sent 
to desire Some rosew^ater haveing Some friends 
Tome to him w'hereupon a qrt bottle was sent 
him. 

The (yrowTv w^ent to the Duk*h and fell at 
their feet to forgive the last insolence offered 
them: which was done, the fouzdar being pre¬ 
sent who also Sollicited for him. 

At a CVmsultation 
Present 

16 Mr Fytche Nedham (^heit 

Mr. Jonathan PrickiiLan 
Mr. Samuel Anthony 

Sambdass and Ottaram being called divers 
times at length Came to an agreement with 
them for 200 ps. Cossas on a very good Muster 
at 7 rs. per ps. to be 40: co long and 2 brd : 
allowing them 4 mos: to bring them in 

(^harcormaes 30 co : long and 2 brd : 1(K) Rk 
ps. at 4 r ; 8a: dadine 450 
Tangeebs .. 40 co: long and 2 brd : 60 
ps. at divers rates as 
they Could take them 720 
Mulimulls .. do. length and breadth 70 

ps. at 10 rs. per ps. .. 700 

1870 
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Presented 
the Cozze 
with 2 
quarts rose¬ 
water. 


Tuesday 


Agreed t< r 
goods 


Rudder muii 
not being 
ready senltj 
Hergolol 
with Alla- 
hardy to 
Poronia 


Which abovesaid goods are all to be prized 
according as they Come out better or worse then 
their Musters; Pvtche Nedham 

Jonathan Prickman 
Samuel Anthony. 

18 Our (^ozzee Sent a letter to us to desire Some 
Cloves and Mace &ca. for his Uncle the Cozzee 
of Kajamaul for Ingredience at a feast on his 
sons birth day hich was neare who was civilly 
answered that we had none nor did we trade in 
such things but doubted not but the Dutch 
Could help him with what Should have occation 
for nevertheless that the.y Should not thinke 
themselfes slighted we Sent him 2 qrts : rose¬ 
water which possibly may please as well. 

At a (Vmsultation 
Present 

PJ Mr. Fytche Nedham Cheif 

Mr Jonathan Prickman 
Mr. Samuel Anthony 

Manv Weavers pressing us for Dadine Some 
of which being knowne and approved by our 
Delols and us with wdiome w e agreed for the 
following goods on Musters as before on Dadine 
at .*1 inos time Vizt * 

(^harconnaes *10 co : long and 2 brd : 100 Rs. 

ps at 3 r: 8a: Dadine 350 
Ik) .. 3R CO: long and 2 brd : 40 

ps. at 4r : 8a : .. 180 

Pe\ngs .. 40co: long and 2 brd: 10 

ps. at 7 r: .. 70 

Tangeebs .. 40 co: long and 2 brd: 119 

ps. at divers rates .. 1446 
Mullnudls.. 40 ro: long and 2 brd: 171 

ps. at 10 rs : .. 1710 

3756 


Some time after our agreement with Rudder- 
mun the Cuttery w riter to goe to Poronia with 
Alla hardy even Ju.st as they were dispeeding 
thence (^ame news from Raj a maul of some 
trouble hapning there to Some of his Relations 
which made him post thither to releive them 
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Orders for 
Allabardy 
cmd Her- 
golol. 

To enquire 
of river pas¬ 
sages. 

Not to quar¬ 
rel one with 
another. 


To enquire 
what quan¬ 
tity Saltpe¬ 
ter and Tur- 
raerick pro- 
curoable. 


To enquire 
what time to 
give out da- 
dine. 


To try all 
weights. 


promisinge to retume presently but after many 
dales passing and he not appearing and the best 
time of the yeare being the dry time Spending 
itt self soe fast we resolved and have taken 
another in his place Called Hergolol and agreed 
with him for 7 rs. per mo: to goe with Alla- 
bardy on the Peter desingne to Poronia who 
both are ordered to act according to the In¬ 
structions given them in Persia and Hindostan 
writing whose Coppy is here under sett downe 
Vizt. 

Orders and Tnatnictions for Allabardy and 
Hergolol goeing to Poronia Vizt. 

You are to goe hence to Poronia A\ith what 
Speed you Can makeing enquiry of the river 
wayes a‘=i 3 "ou goe but not to goe out of your way 
for it. You are to have a Spetiall Care you doe 
not quarrel! one with another for Superiority' 
lor take notice that you are both in Commission 
Jo.vntly to act together or a part as need re- 
(juires and not one to say to the other that is 
your business and not mine except in the busi¬ 
ness of writing which the Jentue must doe tho 
not without the Councell or advice of Allabardy 
moreover now at your departure from Malda 
you arc both to begin and keep a Diary in one 
booke betwixt you of all your proceedings with 
the da yes of the month duely a *nexed not 
omitting your very discourse with people in 
your enquiries the Cheif heads of which are to 
be as follow Vizt. 

To leariie how much Saltpeter fine and Course 
may yearly be had at or about Poronia now 
and what may other yeares be expected. 

To know what Turmerick may be had in 
those parts and alsoe dryed Ginger with their 
prizes. 

To learne the exact and cheapest time or 
times for giveing out Dadine on the abovesaid 
goods and the manner of giveing it out and re¬ 
ceiving it in. 

You are alsoe to take an Accot: of the differ 
ences of the prizes and quantities to be had of 
those goods in the severall townes where you 
goe. 

Take an exact accot: and try all weights 
where you (yome notoing their difference in 
3 'our Diary. 
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Aooot: Cubbakt Huoly. Dr. 

March— Rs. As. 

26 To Sallary payable 

in England .. 462 

Aprill— 

30 To Proffit and loss 
to even that 
Accot: .. 3278 21 

To Ballance being 
the neat stock 
of this factory 
now remaining 137961 4|I] 
"141681 lOJ 


Per Contra. 


Apll.— Rs. As. 

30 By Ballance 1 a h t 

mo. .. 141681 lOJ 


Evtche Nedhani 
Jonathan Priokman 
Samuel Anthony. 


Cash. 

Apll.— 

1 To Ballance last 
mo 

12 To Moneram Delol 

To Crepoll 

23 To Accot; Interest 
on 7498 Rs: 
Dadine at 1^ 
per Cent 

To Moneram &ca. 

To Pursotum and 
Rajeeb 

To Pytclie Nedham 
over pd. him in 
Sept, last 

30 To Permanundsaw 

To Ramkisson and 
Pertemnl 


Dr. 

Rs. As. P. 

10665 16 6 
1618 14 0 


13268 6 4 


Per Contra 

Apll.— 

9 By Samll: An- 
thony 

12 By Cattle for 1 
browne horse 
By Rajamaul resi¬ 
dence paid the 
Vaquel 

16 By Samll. Anthony 
By Sambdass and 
Ottaram 

21 By Voyage to Poro- 
iiia paid Alla- 
bardy add Her- 
golol for ex¬ 
pence 

By House Necessa¬ 
ries and stores 
for 1 pr: large 
Persian^Carpets 
By boats for 1 
small Pattella 
for a ferry boat 
at our new fac¬ 
tory 

By Rosewater for 3 
chests 

.30 By Weavers Char- 
connaes 
By do. Reyngs 
By do. Tangeebs .. 
By do Mullmulls.. 
By Samuel An¬ 
thony 

By Treporesaw .. 
By Ballance 


Or. 

Hs. As. P 
300 0 0 
340 0 0 


20 0 0 
400 0 0 

1400 0 0 


130 0 0 


22 4 0 

76 0 0 

1260 0 0 
70 0 0 
2238 0 0 
2630 0 0 

400 0 0 
263 12 0 
9649 0 ‘5 
3619 6 4 
13268 6 4 


Fytche Nedham 
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Miinday. 


Last mos: 
Cash passed. 


Presented 

Alium 

chu[n]d. 

Arrived 
letters from 
Poronia. 


Sent letters 
to Poronia. 


Our goods 
stopt by the 
Fouzdars 
peons. 


The Fouzdar 
Callfd] our 
delols and 
Pi cars. 


Malda Diary mo. May 1681. 

At a Consultation 

day Present 

3 Mr. Fytche Nedham Cheif 

Mr. Jonathan Prickman 
Mr. Samuel Anthony. 

The Accot: of Cash being perused was passed 
the Remaines being at the end last mo : Rups 
3619: 5a: 4p: which was what at this time 
offered. Fytche Nedham 

JonathfCn Prickman 
Samuel Anthony. 

7 th Presented Allumchund seekdar of Rutteah 
Gopollporc ^ yd: fine green cloth to cover his 
Swoid. 

Came letters from Allabardy and Hergolol at 
Poronia advising that the Nabob was gone to the 
Camp at Durbunga and left Boola Caun Fouzdar 
there in his place who they Say will not give 
them leave to range the Country in that Nature 
as they would not trade as they pretend Cus- 
tome free without the Nabobs leave there, he 
hath sent a letter to him to have his perwanna 
for us to have free egress and regress and to 
trade without Molestation in his Dominions &ca. 

10 Sent letters to Allabardy and Hergolol at 
Poronia Commending them for getting Boola 
Cauns letter to the Nabob and that manner 
and advized them to live friendly and to be 
very dilligent in their business that thel y) may 
returne the sooner. 

16 Our Orrua goods whome the Master of the 
Chop (who has rented the same) and the Fouz 
dar sent Peons to force them hither that they 
might stop them till our Merchants paid the 
Chop &ca. but we haveing foreknowledge thereof 
Sent Peons alsoe to hinder them Comeing to 
Malda and to Carry them to our new factory 
which they did. 

t 

day 

17 The Fouzdar in the behalf of the Ezadar 
Called all our Delols and Picars &ca and forced 
them to give a writing not to prize to us any 
goods but what should be Chauped &ca. 

18 The Fouzdar and Cozze &ca. sitting in the 
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The Ezardar 
complains of 
us to the 
Governors, 
Our Vaquel 
Called. 


The Ezardar 
came to visit 
us. 


The Ezardar 
desires a 
Mohozzer 
may bee 
drawn up 
against us. 


Adollut the Ezardar Came thither to Complaine 
of us where upon divers peons one after another 
was Sent for our Vaquel to answer to the 
Matter alleadged against us who after Instruc¬ 
tions given him went, where after a few ques¬ 
tions the matter not being Criminous the Court 
ordered that the Ezardar should Come to us 
and end his business. 

19 This Morning the Ezardar (^ame to us who 
being a Merchant new ly Come from the inland- 
w^ard and not knowing well our Customs and 
priviledges thought himself much wronged and 
began to be very high with us till at length 
and shewing him our Per wanna &ca. he Could 
not deny but that we had reason for what we 
did, tho twas much to his Dammage Vizt. he is 
to gett dayly by his Ezarra 80 rs: and what is 
less he must disburse out of his owne pocket 
haveing rented it of Hemaraine whereas at this 
time he gets not of it above 8 or 10 rs : per 
day, Wee are truly a great hindrance to him 
by reason we keep all our goods at our new’ 
factory at Muedumpore (wdncli payes noe Chop 
&ca.) except what is made in Malda and in the 
bounds of this Covernraent which not being 
much and to avoyde giveing (location of 
Offence to them we house in Malda resolving 
to Cun* them here alsoe unless they put any 
Stop in our Way which will be a sound and 
faire pretence to pack up and Carry them alsoe 
to our new factory to perfect the Cure of them 
there and by that meanes to defeat their de- 
signes and keep them in more awe of us, their 
power is the better backed for as much as 
Malda is the Nabobs Jaggeer and is rented of 
him by Hemaraine Congoy of Bengali to whome 
he tells us he intends to draw up and send a 
Mahozzer against us for denying to prize and 
Cure all our goods this yeare in Malda (that he 
might have the imposts on them) as we did the 
last yeare for want of a Conveniency on the 
other side the river which now we have and 
out of his Jurisdiction. 

The Ezardar went this Evening to the Cozze 
telling him what answer he had from us and 
Desired therefore a Mohozzer might be drawn 
up against us and Sent to Dacca but he refused 
it, tilling him twas a Matter of Toarra and not 
of Sherra and would not bare it, yett he advised 
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Allunichuud 
and his Son 
presented 
with 2 knifes. 


'Fhe Pitans 
came into 
Malda 
againe. 


Friday. 


Agreed for 
Seerbunds. 


The ware¬ 
house of chs: 
genl • passed. 


him to write to Dacca about us which might 
doe as well, after this he went to the Fouzdars 
againe about it, who answered that he Could not 
meddle with us without an order from Dacca, 
we haveing done nothing but what the privi- 
ledges of our phermaund allows soe he remaines 
fretting his grease and Councelling what to doe 

20 He went againe to the Cozzee where he had 
the same answer as before. 

24 Allumchund Sekedar and his Son haveing of 
a long time desired each a knife being now 
Mangoe time and now Comeing to our house 
two plaine knifes were given thejn. 

This day Came Pahlaud from Poronia bring- 
ging news that Allabardy and the Jentue that 
went with him have gotten Boola Cauns Dus- 
tick and are gone to range the Country and 
make enquiry as they were ordered in the 
meane time he has also brought at accot: of 
what he learned there with a fowle draught of 
the Country and Rivers and divers patternes of 
goods of those parts &ca. 

25 The Pitan Merchants of this place haveing 
had a Delassa from the Nabob Came this day 
to Malda againe to trade as formerly. 

27 Arrived letters from Hugly dated the 21st 
(hirrant. 


At a Consultation 
Present 

27th Mr. Fytche Nedham Cheif 

Mr. Jonathan i^rickman 
Mr. Samuel Anthony. 

Selliman Picar and his Son being discoursed 
at length we Came to an agreement with them 
for 500 ps. seerbunds on a Washed Muster 40 
CO. long 1 CO. broad at I r : 15 a: per ps. amots: 
to Rups. 968 : 12 a: they are to be brought in 
ready for the Tuct within 3 mos: from this 
time. 

The Warehouse Accot: being brought in by 
Samll: Anthony was perused* and passed as 
alose the Accot: of charges CJenll: which was 
alsoe passed as folio : Vizt. 
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Samll : Anthony. Dr. 

Aprill— Rs. As. P. 

1 To Rems: last mo: 139 13 0 

9 To Cash .. .300 0 0 

16 To Cash .. 400 0 0 

.30 To Cash .. 400 0 0 


1239 13 0 


Per Contra. Cr, 

April Rs. As. P. 

30 Per charges Genii: 176 4 9 
Per charges Cattle.. 26 4 9 

Per Servts: Wages 170 13 3 


371 6 9 

Per charges Dyett.. 94 6 0 

Per charges Build¬ 
ing .. .. 207 0 0 

Per house hold ne¬ 
cessaries .. 120 11 0 

793 6 9 

Per Rems: Rs. A. P. 

Tn Tattee .. 312 9 13^ 

In Cash .. 13.3 12 lU 446 6 3 

1239 13 0 


Fvtohe Nedham 
Jonathan Priekman 
Samll: Anthony 


Sent letters 29 Sent letters to the Worshipful Matts: Vin- 
to hugly. accompanied w ith the Ballanee of our 

last yeares bookes and Diary for mo: .Aprill 
and an Accot: and Draught of Poronia with its 
adjacenties with divers patternes of goods of 
those parts &^ca 

Accot: Currant Hugh is as last mo * 

Fytche Nedham 
flonathan Priekman 
8amuel Anthony. 


Cash. Dr. 

May— Rs. As. P. 

1 To Ballanee la^t mo. 3619 6 4 
To Accot: Interest 
on 968 rs • 12a: 

Dadine at 1 P. 

Ct... .. 12 1 9 


3631 7 I 


Per Contra. Cr. 

May— Rs. As. P. 

22 By Samll: Anthony 400 0 0 
27 By Weavers Seer- 

bunds ., 968 12 0 


1368 12 0 
By Ballanee .. 2262 11 1 

3631 7 1 


Fytche Nedham, 
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Sold quick' 
silver. 


Accot: of 
Cash passed. 


Sent letters 
to Poronin. 


Arrived let¬ 
ters from 
Poronia. 


The gover¬ 
nors beat our 
workmen for 
goeing to our 
new Factory. 


Malda Diary mo, June 1681. 

At a Consultation 
clay Present 

1 Mr. Fytche Nedham Cheif 
Mr. tJonathan Prickman 
Mr. Samuell Anthony 

Sold 20 .sr: Quicksilver at 4 r: 4a: Per Seer 
and delivered a Maund formerly agreed for at 
do. price. 

The Accot: of Cash for last mo. being perused 
was passed the Remaines being Rups: 2262 : 

’ P- F'l'tche Nedham 

Jonathan Prickman 
Samuel Anthony. 

2 Sent letters to Allabardy and Hergolol at 
Poronia ordering them to be as speedv as pos¬ 
sible in their business that they may give us 
an Accot: of those parts time enough to give 
out Dadine on Peter &ca. this yeare if thought 
Convenient and ordered by all meanes to bring 
with them Musters of what ever Commodities 
may be had there even to Come and such like 
&ca. very full. 

6 Came letters from Allabardy and Hergolol 
signifying that they had ranged most of the 
Peter Country but have not. leave to buy or sell 
any thing without Spindyar Cauns Perwanna 
almost all Poronia being his Jaggeer wherefore 
they are thinkhig to goe to the Nabob where he 
is at Wars to procure his Perwanna there &ca. 
10 Our (governors here are extreamely vexed at 
our building at Miicdutnpore soe that for want 
of other Matter to shew their displeasure they 
Catch our poor Workemen as Candegurs Washers 
&ca. beating them and Makeing them give 
Notes not to serve us on the other side the Water 
notwithstanding which divers families are al¬ 
ready gone hence thither who will be in a Man¬ 
ner immediately under us being' there will for 
the Present be noe goods but ours cured there 
on whome they will be forced to depend for a 
lively hood till other Merchants Come to live on 
that side the River. 

13 These 4 last nights about one or two gurries 
after midnight we have had for 2: or 3: Gurries 
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Bricks 
thrown into 
oiir house at 
midnight. 


Arrived let¬ 
ters from 
hugly. 


Tuesday. 


Presented 

Rajaray. 


Agreed with 
Simbonaut 
for white 
do. 


Agreed with 
weavers for 
Reyngs. 


together bricks thrown into our factory in Malda 
but Could not learne from whence they Came 
the people here say it is the Divell and that the 
house has formerly been haunted but we rather 
thinke it to be a Malda Malitious Rogue who 
if CaTi Catch shall be sure to have his payment 
for his paines. 

14 About 10 a clock CWne letters from Hugly 
with Invoice of 12 chests Silver qts 60 Ingots 
amounting to with charges Rups : 106496: 10 a : 
9 p: advised to goe on 3 boats to Rajamaul 
whether some of us intend to morrow to goe 
and meet them. 

At a (bnsultation 
Present 

14 Mr. Fytche Nedham Cheit 

Mr. Jonathan Prickman 
Mr. Samuel Anthony. 

Hajaray haveing been often with us and 
ready alwaies at (Wl to serve us on any Occa- 
tion lately began to take it ill that his good will 
and paines has not been rewarded wherefore 
takeing him into our Consideration that he is 
yett to help us in many things and to encourage 
him tis agreed to send for him to our new fac¬ 
tory and there present him with the following 
perticulers Vizt. 1 Shaul 1 Gurclle2| yds: Orda : 
red cloth for his paUankeen 1 Multiplying glass 
1 pr. Scizzer and 5 bottles Rosewater. 

Simbonaut informing us of Avhite cloth to be 
bought for ready money at Dawadpore and 
there abouts we Came to an agreement with 
him and delivered him 1200 rs: on 80 ps. Tan- 
geebs none to be worth less then 7 rs: and 70 
ps. Mullmulls none to be worth less then 5 rs : 
these are all to be brought into our new factory 
within a mo. from this time. 

Wee alsoe Came to an agreement with Divers 
Weavers for Reyngs 300 ps. at 7 rs: Per ps. as 
on former termes though we have not at this 
time Cash enough to pay them their full money, 
we are promised t o morrow or next day a Summe 
at Interest when shall deliver them their full 
Dadine in the meane time tis agreed to pay them 
somewhat in part to be bying thread for Warp 
and to keep them from takeing Dadine of other 
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The Cheif 
and second 
repair to dis¬ 
pose of the 
silver lately 
oome up. 


The Re- 
maines in 
Case &ra. 
(leld : to 
Sainll. 
Anthony. 


To goe often 
to IVIar'dnm- 
pore. 


To make and 
Send dus- 
ticks for our 
fifOOClS. 


people they being most of them Weavers that 
have brought in their full Number of peeces of 
last Dadine. 

In order to the houseing and disposeing of the 
12 chests of Silver now Comeing from Hugly to 
Rajamaul it is thought fit that the Cheif and Mr 
Prickmaii to morrow repaire hence to Rajamaul, 
whence the Cheif is to returne soe soone as Can 
dispose of any of the said Silver or at least seen 
the essa^Ts of the whole parccll made and then 
leave Mr. Prickmaii (who can now best be 
Spared hence) to see to the Coinage or Sale of 
it who is required as soone as ever he has made 
any money b}^ Sale or otherwaies to send it 
forthv ith to us to pay off what shall be liere 
standing at Interest and to forward our Dadinc 
what possible. 

The Remaines in (^ash this time being Rups • 
: 11 a; Ip: is delivered to Samll. Anthony 
who is alsoe required to take up and give his 
iioat for w hat money shall Come in as aforesaid 
in our absence and deliver those Weavers agreed 
wdth in this Consultation their full Dadine at 
our doore and as money shall hold out to be 
giveing out more Dadine on former termes fo!‘ 
Reyngs Tangeebs and Mullmulls, he is likewise 
to goe dayly or every other day to our new fac¬ 
tory to inspect into our Building &ca. there and 
to see that all our Workemen whome we imploy 
build their Conveniencies round our ground to 
live there though but for a time haveing lately 
had some reason for it (besides their being neare 
us) divers s]>ies too, theives by night Coming 
that way being heard to utter some words as if 
they had a designe on our goods housed there 
which hope in few daies hence will be more 
secure in our brick building when finished. 

He ih alsoe to make and send in the hands of 
our Servants Dusticks to bring what of our 
goods are now ready at Orrua Shabashpore &ca. 
Orungs to our new factory and if any troubles 
in our absence should happen with our trouble¬ 
some Malda Governors to send us word of it 
that may have our Advice therein and what 
letters Come from aiiA parts he is to send us for 
our perusall * 

PVtche Nedham 

Jonathan Prickman 

Samuel Anthony. 
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Wareho: The Warehousekeepers Accot: of the ware- 

and Cha : house and Charges Genii: being perused were 

Oenl: Ac- passed Vizt: 

cot: rinaBAfi. 


Samll: Anthony. Dr . Per Contra. Cr , 


May— Rs. As. P. 

1 To Rems: last mo. 769 11 11 
22 To Cash .. .. 400 0 0 


1169 11 n 


Rs. As P. 

31 By Charges Genii: 106 8 0 

By Charges Cattle 29 3 5 
By Servants Wages 176 4 5 

310 16 10 

By Charges Dyett 72 12 0 
By Char: Building 312 2 12^ 
By Remaines in 

tate .. 467 13 9J 

1169 11 11 


Fytche Nedham 
Jonathan Priekinan 
Samll: Anothonv. 


Mr. Nodharn 
and Mr. 
Prickman 
went to 
Rajamaull. 
Arrived at 
Rajamaul. 


.Visited 
Rajub Allee. 


16 In the morning Mr. Nedham and Mr. Priek- 
man sett out hence for Rajamaul. 

18 We arrived about 4 a clock this evening at 
Rajamaul by boat. 

20 Understanding from our Vaquell here that 
our business has been some daies stopped and 
noe dustick to be gotten for our boats unless 
we pa 3 ^ Custome occationed by Meirza Rajub 
Alice writeing twice to Hodje Saffy Cawne 
about us and the Dutch which has reduced 2 
orders from him one to take custome of our 
wood Comeing for our building and the other to 
demand Rewanrie of the Dutch &ca. in which 
&ca. he includes us, wherefore this morning we 
went both to visit him and to dispute the busi¬ 
ness whereafter shewing coppj" of the Kings 
Phirmaund &ca. papers requireing him to tare 
them in open durbar if they were of noe force 
and many such like pressing Arguments (he that 
wounded us know^s the best healing unguent) 
he gave order to our Vaquel to Come to him in 
the evening and give a Mochelk on which our 
business should goe on till further order from 
Hodjee Zoffy Cawne the Stress of the Mochelke 
is that our Vaquel promise to write to the chief 
&ca. in Ilugly about the premisses and when 
a phirwanna comes he will shew it them. 
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Sent letters 
to Poronia. 


Arrived 3 
boats silver 
from hugly. 
Visited the 
fouzdar of 
Bajamaul. 


Visited the 
Cozzee. 


Thursday. 


20 Wrote to poronia at large ordering them not 
to Meet the Nabob nor present him &ca. but to 
come thence forthwith bringing an Accot: of 
the place and Musters of all goods. 

21 Arrived here 3 boats Silver from Hugly Con¬ 
signed to us here qt: 12 chests Visited Sheeck 
Golom Mohuddee the fouzdar of Kajamaul who 
asked us many questions and received us very 
Civilly. 

This evening we went alsoe to Meirza Zum- 
maes who was very free in discourse with us 
promissing all kindness in his power to give. 

22 Went to visit the Cozzee and Meir Addull 
Avho is alsoe Cozzee of Malda. 


Itajamaul Diary Mo. June 1681. 

At a Consultation 
Present 

23d Mr. Fytche Nedham Cheif 

Mr. Jonathan Prickman. 

Haveing visited the Governors in whose power 
it was to sto]) our busmess and argued our case 
with them and opened or cleared the S^>p on 
our Masters businesse againe we thought it a 
fitt time to give them their yearly present which 
alsoe Serves to gratifie their kindness now to 
us and not haveing 2 )romissed any thing till 
after our businesse was cleared we shall in our 
opinion have much more honour in presenting 
them freely as now it appeares then if had been 
Compelled to it as Sometimes we are in a Man¬ 
ner the perticulers concluded on to be given 
them are as follow Vizt: 

To the Fouzdar Sheeck Golom Mohudde 2 
yds. Scarlet 2 yds. fine green, 2 yds. orda: red 
broad cloth 2 Do. green 1 Trianguler glass© 20 
botles Rosewater 1 large wax figure 1 Cristall 
Cup. 

To Meirza Rajub Allee Kings Duan Bunxze 
Ameen and Wacka Nevice of Rajamaul, 2 yds. 
Scarlet 2 Do. fine green 2 do. orda: red 2 do. 
orda: green 1 Cristall cup and Cover 1 Trian¬ 
guler glasse 20 botles Rosewater. 

To Mirza Ruffea Zumma Droga of the dustick 
Maul 2 yds. Scarlet 2 yds. orda: red broadcloth 
2 do. green 10 botles Rosewater. 
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To the Droga of the Tanoksaul Dowliit Beag 

yds. scarlet 10 hot: Bosewater. 

To the Cozzee IJ yds. scarlet 1| yd. orda: 
red I pr Spectacles 1 pr: Scizzers 10 botles 
Rosewater. 

To Meir Addull who is alsoe liead Cozzee of 
Malda 1 yd. Scarlett 2 yds. orda: red, 1 paire 
Scizzers 1 pr. Spectacles 10 botles Rosewater. 

To Cullmull Beag Meira Syud Jaffers Brother 
who oflfitates in his place of Shar Mulka Droga 
he being at Dacca 1 yd. Scarlett 1 yd. orda: 
red 10 botles Rosewater. 

To Jaddoray the fouzdars Duan J yd. Scar¬ 
lett yd. orda: red I pr: Scizzers. To Mam- 
hud Hossem, Munshy to Rajub Allee, J yd: 
scarlet \ yd: orda: red I pr: Scizzers and 2 
other of his writers | yd: orda: red and 2 pr: 
Scizzers. 

To Ruffea Zummas Petesdust } yd : scarlett 

yd : orda : red and I pr: Scizzers. 

To Syud Beag Meirbarka Droga J yd : Scarlet 
I yd: orda: red 1 knife. 

To Sheck Sydula Pachoutryka Droga and 
Rajuballees Mosaib | yd : Sc^trlet, | yd: orda : 
red, 1 knife. 

To sevll: people at the Tancksaul | yd: scar- 
Ictt and knifes it belongs not to Some of those 
abovenained to Meddle with or disturb our 
business yet against their orders they doe and 
for as much as they usually have been presented 
therefore it w^as thought fitt now least they 
imploy their witts against us which now they 
('armot wpU doe: . Nedham 

Jonathan Prickman. 


Sent letters 
to Mr. An¬ 
thony to 
send us 50 
md. Lead. 
Arrived from 
Malda 52 
mds: 4 se : 
lead. 

Sent a Clene. 
rail to hugly. 


Sent letters to Mr. Anthony ordering him to 
send us 50 mds: lead for our Tancksaul use &ca. 

20 This day Arrived here from Malda 62 mds : 
4 Se: Lead with advice thereof for our use in 
the Mint to Make our Chandyes and Essayes. 

30 A Genii: letter being drawn up read and ap¬ 
proved was sent forward to his worship &ca. 
in Hugly: 
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AcroT: Currant Huuuv. Dr. 

June— Rs. As V 

30 To Ballance .. 244447 15 7 


Per Contra. Cr. 

Ks. As. P. 

By Ballance last 

Mo. .. 137951 4 10 

By Ingots Silver 106:i61 6 3 

By eha: M e r - 

chand: on 

do : hither .. 235 5 6 


244447 15 7 


Fytche \edhain 
Jonathan Prickman. 


Cash. Dr. 

June— Rs. As. P. 

I To Ballance last mo: 2202 11 I 
To Quicksilver 1 md: 

20 sr : (a 4 r : 

4a: per Seer .. 255 0 0 

Hi To Peranaut at In¬ 
terest at 1 r: 

2 a: Per C/ont 
Per Mo. .. 3000 0 0 

To Accot: Interest 
on 3300 rs : da- 
dinee at \\ Per 
Cent . . . . 414 0 


4658 15 1 


Per Contra. Cr. 

Rs. As. P. 

I By Rajamaul resid¬ 
ence paid the 
house keeper 0 
mos: wages to 
the end May .. 9 0 0 

14 By Samuel Anthony 400 0 0 
B}^ Pahlaud for 

wood expe • .. 142 0 0 

By Simbodasse .. 1200 0 0 
By Accot: plate for 
a horse furni¬ 
ture of silver 
qt : ps : of 8 . . . 
rs : 123 5^ a: 

Makeing 
do: 10 0 

- 133 5 6 

P • B\ rarities for pre¬ 
sents Vizt: 

1 fineshaiil 15 0 
0 knifes in 
a Case .. 4 8 
1 putka 
silko A: sil¬ 
ver .. 4 0 
1 large wax 
figure ..120 

- 36 8 0 

By J ona : Prickman 
for expences at 
Rajamaul .. IW 0 0^ 

10 By Weaver^ Reyngs 2100 0 0 

24 By Samuel Anthony 400 0 6 

4569 15 0 
By Ballance .. 989 0 1 

4558 15 1 


Fy: Ncdliani 
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Wednesday 


Agreed that 
Mr. Nedham 
repaires to 
Malda. 


Rajamaul Diary Mo. July 1681. 

C'ame news from Malda that by reason of the 
Jidgea which now is very hott there and heavy 
on the poore people which makes our Taggad- 
gers Complaine that many Weavers run away 
but question not but when the heat is over they 
will come againe. 


At a Consultation 
Present 

6 Mr Pytche Nedham Cheif 

Mr. Jonathan Prickman 

Hav eing for many daies busied our Selfes to 
find out the tricks of the Tanoksaul or Mint and 
to see Essayes of our Silver made as well at our 
house as at the Mint which being done (tho not 
to our satisfaction) they not agreeing with our 
English Essayes according to the proportion of 
difference advised by his Worships : Seen, from 
Eugly, yet seeing w^e have tryed all manner of 
waves Could Invent to find out if possible some 
profitable reason of the difference in vaine for 
that the Chandyes (iennerally agreed, most of 
the essayes comeing out alike proportionable 
their finess even to a Ruttee in 93 rs: wt: and 
because the time of the yeare for giveing out 
Dadinee for this Shipping begins to Spend a 
pace and for that Mr. Nedhams presence is 
required in Malda therefore it is resolved and 
ordered by this Councell (as most proffitable to 
our Honble. Masters) that Mr. Nedham repaires 
to his charge there and that Mr. Prickman have- 
ing seen the w^ay of coyning goe on with that 
business as fast as possible that our giveing out 
dadinee be not hindred as it anust needs be if 
Should Stay for answer to the premisses from 
hugly which wee are Confident will neither w^ay 
be any proffit to our Honble. Masters haveing 
left noe Stone unturned to find out the right 
Essayes of the silver : wherefore we are of opi¬ 
nion that there might be a mistake in the pro¬ 
portion of diffei*ence advised us from Hugly 
lietwixt our English Standard and the Standard 
of Rupees : 

Eytche Nedham 
Jonathan Prickman 
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Mr. Nedham 
arrived from 
Kajamaul. 


Came letters 
from Raja- 
maul. 


Came letters 
from hugly. 


Arrived from 
Kajamaul 
mint 16000 
rs: 


Munday 


Accot: Cash 
passed. 
Warehouse 
Accot: and 
Charges Ge- 
neraU Ac- 
cots: pacood. 


7 Betimes in the morning Mr. Nedham Sett out 
from Kajamaul very Sick for Malda whore he 
arrived the Same day about 2 a clock in the 
afternoone. 

Came newfs] from Kajamaul that 34 Peter 
boats were arrived there from Pattana and that 
Kajub Alice denies to give them his pass pre¬ 
tending that Boolchund has a late order from 
the Nabob to take Customc of us but that we 
suppose to be onely wind and will blow over 
presently. 

Came letters from Hugly with Coppy of 
Hodgee ZofTv Caw ns new phirwanna dated Oc¬ 
tober 2d: 1680. 

17 Rajaray haveing severall daies endeavoured 
to borrow of us about rups: 2000 for 2: mos: 
to make up his Mungemull and finding wee 
(Jould not be wrought u])on by faire words to 
day he Sett himself to Molest our affaires what 
he could sending people to plow up the Ixigh 
way newly made about our factory ground and 
to Make againe the way upon the Aul by the 
river in our ground as formerly but he missed 
of his Aime some of his people that attempted 
it haveing received their due reward from our 
Peons and Dandyes ran away w hich ended that 
dispute. 

Malda and Englezavnd Diary Mo. July 1681. 

20 (.\iine new's from Kajamaul that tlio Peter 
boats were released there. 

24 Came from Kajamaul mint 15000 rs: with 
advice thereof fi’om Mr. Prickman. 

At a Consultation 
Present 

25th Mr. Fytche Nedham Cheif 

Mr. Samuel Anthony 

The Accot: of Cash for last Mo : being perused 
was passed the remaines being ru^ps: 989 la: 7 p: 
Samuel Anthony haveing brought in his ware¬ 
house Accot: and accot: of charges Generali 
which being perused was passed as follows: 
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Samii: Anthony. Dr , Per Contra. Cr 

Rs. As. G. Rs. As. G. 

467 13 8^ 30 By Charges Genii: 137 14 10 

400 0 0* By Charges Cattle 27 8 0 

400 0 0 By Servants Wages 188 2 16 

353 9 6 

By Charges Dyett 70 3 10 

By Charges Build¬ 
ing .. .. 283 2 16 

706 16 10 

Per Rems: in 

tattee .. 454 10 Si 
In Cash .. 96 3 10 

- 550 13 181 

1267 13 81 1267 13 81 

Our troubles at Malda with the (Yowry &ea. 
grow ing to a great height about our not Suffer¬ 
ing our goods to be Cliauped and goeing to 
Muekdumpore to liv^e to looke after our business 
there, whether most of our goods now are 
brought, (and alsoe to see after our builders) 
therefore it is thought very necevssary and 
Agreed to agreed on to bu\^ 8 begaes ground more of 

buy 8 begaes Rajaray lying neaie our factory gate Northward 

of°Ra^arT”*^^ which will afford us earth 

o ajaray. building and alsoe a tanck in time 

without charge, to wasli the Honble. Com¬ 
panies goods in, on w hich ground we intend God 
willing this yeare to Cundy Nurd and Cure the 
Honble Comj)anies goods, it being a place 
every w^aies convenient for that purpose and 
neare the River also the curing the goods in 
our ow n ground will cleare us of many troubles 
Vizt. of the Malda Govcrnois Clamouring that 
we breake and spoyie their Orung by makeing 
one here which now cannot be pretended whilst 
we suffer noe goods to be cured in our Corcoima 
but our own Seeing that if they were to be 
cured in Malda they ought of right to have noe 
profht by it alsoe it will hinder now and here¬ 
after any Governours from begarring our worke- 
men nor hindring our worke they being within 
our ground, therefore this day Rajaray Choudry 
was sent for who being Come with the Cozzee 
and Congoes Gomastahes of his purgona the 


June— 

I To Rems: last Mo : 
14 To Cash .. 

24 To Cash .. 
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Agreed with 
Rajaray for 
brick and 
Stone. 


Agreed for 
CossaeB. 


ground was ineazurcd with tlie same line with 
our factory ground Eigh[tJ begaes and the 
marks of its bounds noted and the price agreed 
for it was 40 rs: according to which he forth¬ 
with gave us a note which was Signed and wit¬ 
nessed accordingly. 

Rajaray haveing the C^oinmand of most of 
the brick and Stone in these parts and Gower 
&ea. and the waters being now high and fitt 
time to bring them cheap, wherefore have al¬ 
ready sent our own people to bring bricks and 
understand the charge and alsoe discoursed with 
Rajara\ about the same and finding he was 
willing to take that business upon him and that 
he would help us with brick much cheaper than 
we can bring them our Selfes, considering the 
great Number of fisher boats in his jurisdiction 
which are all at his beck and that there is Con¬ 
veyance by water to us thence but just in the 
time of the highest water soe that if Slip this 
oppertmiity our building must lye still in the 
dry time or must pay dearer for our bricks and 
may be not gott what we want neither, there¬ 
fore after good consideration how to deale with 
him we now have agreed with him for 105 lack 
bricks at 3500 Per Rupee each weighing 2 sr: 
14 ch : hugly w eight w hich in all amounts to 
Rupees 3000 of which tis agreed to pay him 
downe 2000 rs: now' and the rest 10: or 15 
daies lienee as see bricks come in they are to be 
delivered us at the river Side on our ground. 

Persaud Moodee haveing brought in his former 
dadinee w^e Came to an agreement with him for 
700 ps : Cossacs of Grrua on Simbodass his last 
Muster on which is ordered to pay him 7000: 
Rupees and dispatch him thither before the 
Dutch Picars wdio are now' on goeing with a 
good Summe. Here in these parts is noe allow ¬ 
ance of Batta on Sicca Rupees as have often 
proved yett in Complyance with the Worship- 
full Agent &ca. orders we shall force the Picars 
and weavers to Allow 1 Per Cent tho we are • 
certaine will be perfect loss to them unless they 
are considered for it in prizing their goods and 
for what is paid out otherwaies then on dadinee 
Can gett noe Batta for, therefore are forced to 
pay it as peet that our businesse may goe on : 

Fytche Nedham 

Samll: Anthony * 
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Ibrain beag 
came from 
poronia. 

The Pitan 
merchants 
visited us at 
our new fac¬ 
tory. 

The fouzdar 
of Malda 
went to 
Dacca. 


The Delols 
have given 
notes not to 
come neare 
our Factory, 


26 Ibraim be^g that went with Allabardy to 
Poronia is returned Sick and reports to us that 
Allabardy and Hergolol were ready to Come 
thence and might expect them in 6 or 6 daies. 

All the Malda Pitan Merchants Came to visit 
us at our new factory, where we feasted them 
with what the time and place afforded and Con¬ 
tracted friendship with them after the Manner 
of the Country which is not wont to hold long. 

29 Raniabeag fouzdar of Malda being Some daies 
Since Taggeerd went this day from Malda to¬ 
wards Dacca. 

30 Came order to Jeamshirebeag to have the 
Chaup Nurd and Cundimaul and Gautkaguzzer 
of Malda from Monerams people from this day 
forward. 

31 We are at it tooth and Naile with Jeamshire¬ 
beag Malda Crowry and have been a long time 
about the Chaup and our new factorj^ but hope 
now shall come to arbitration both Sides desire- 
iiig it, yett neither bows as yett, if we can carry 
it now Suppose shall have noe more quarrells 
with Malda, but the CrowTv and Hemarraine 
Hay is very stiff and desirous to keep us under 
Malda, they dayly scare us with the news of the 
Nabobs phirwanna Comeing to order us to buy 
noe goods but in Malda and there not without 
the chaup, all Delols have given notes and are 
forbid on Perill of Confiscation of their goods 
&ca. to Come neare us, wherefore perhaps shall 
il 0 ^y try and prize our goods our Selfes, soe that 
if can but Satisfy our w-eavors and picars this 
bout without the Delols hence forward a Delol 
Shall not Come within our Doores, twill be a 
good oppertunity to Shake them off. 

4ccot: Currant Hugly is as last Mo: 

Fytche Nedham 
Samll: Anthony 
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Cash. Dr . Per Contra. Cr. 


July— Rs. As. P. 

1 To Ballance last 

mo: .. 989 1 7 

18 To Bamnaut at In¬ 
terest at 1 r: 

2 a: Per Cent 
Per Mo: .. 500 0 0 

25 To Sicca Kups; 
reed: from the 
Mint .. 15000 0 0 

25 To Accot: Interest 


on 7000 rs: Da- 



dinee at 1J Per 
Cent 

87 

8 0 

To Accot: Battaon 



9000 rs: at 1 
Per Cent 

90 

0 0 


Rs. As. P. 

6 By Sami: Anthony 400 0 0 
15 By Pahlaud for 
timbers for our 
factory .. 4116 0 

18 By Sami: Anthony 400 0 0 
25 By Rajaray Chow- 
dry on bricks 
and 8 begaes 
land .. 2040 0 0 

By Persaud Moodee 7000 0 0 
30 By Sami: Anthony 677 11 7 


10929 1 7 
By Ballance .. 5737 8 0 


16666 9 7 16666 9 7 

Fytehe Nedham. 


Came letters 
from Hugly. 


Friday 


The Accot: 
of Cash 


^ Sent letters 
* to hugly. 


Jeamshire- 
beag promis- 
ses to come 
to our new 
Factory. 


Satterday 

the 


Emjlezavad Diary Mo. August 1681. 

2d Came letters from Hugly adviseiug of 2 Ships 
the George and Anns Arrivall in Ballasore 
Road &ca. 

At a Consultation 
Present 

5th Mr. Fytehe Needham (.heif 

Mr. Samuel Antliony 

The Remaines of the Aeeot: of C^ash to the 
end of last month being found to be 64 rs : 4J a : 
was passed. 

A Generali letter being drawnc up read and 
approved was sent forward to his worship &ca. 
Councell in Hugly ; pytchc Nedham 
8a mil: Anthony 

5th Jeamshirebcag promissed our Vaquel to come 
to our new Factory on Murid ay next to see the 
Chief and Accommodate the quarrells betwixt 
him and us. 

At a Consultatioil 
Present 

6th Mr. Fytehe Needham Chief 

Mr. Samuel Anthony 

Haveing many daies before this time Called 
and discoursed with our weavors and Merchants 
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Agreed with 
our Mer¬ 
chants and 
weavers for 
goods. 


about takeing our new dadinee (tho we could 
have w’itthed the other had been first prized 
which ccfuld not be for our troubles with the 
(Government) which they now agreed to take 
on our former musters tho not without much 
Jangling and disputes Silke and thread is now 
dearer then it was then which we promissed to 
consider them for the limited time for bringing 
there goods in and prizeing tliem is the end of 
October next the perticiilers and quantities are 
as followcth Vizt: 

To Sookdeave Tundun 


Tanjeebs 

. 150 ps : at 12 rs : is 1800 


Mullmulls . 

. 150 ps: at 10 „ .. 1500 


Ornia (V)ssas 

200 ps : at 10 „ 2000 


To Muttuck and Trepore Saw - 

5300 

Tanjeebs 

. 150 ps : atl2rs: is 1800 


Mu 11 mulls . 

. 250 ps : at 10 ,, is 2550 

4300 

To Divers 

w^eavors on the Severall sorts goods 

as follow 

s 


lOIatchaes .. 

131 ps : at 9 rs : IVr ps : 



30 CO ; lo . a 0(1 2 brd : . . 

1179 

Seersuckers 

100 ps ; at 8 rs: Ter ])s: 



do : lo : and bi d : 

800 

(Jiandenves 

320 ps: at 6 : do : lo * and 


brd: 

1920 

Onnigshies 

75 ps: at 5: do: lo: and 



brd: 

375 

('harconnaes 

100 ps ; at 4-J do : lo : and 



brd: 

450 

Do. 

370 ps : at 3i do : lo : and 



brd : 

1295 

Nehallew ares 

180 ps : at Per ps : 36 



CO : lo : and 2 brd : is , . 

810 

Mundeebs .. 

398 ps: at 10| do : lo: 



and brd : 

4179 

Tanjeebs . . 

29 ps : at 15 Per ps: 40 



CO : lo : and 2 brd : 

435 

Do. 

1141 ps: at 12 do: lo : and 



brd: 

13692 

Mullntulls .. 

2100 ps : at 10 do : lo : and 



brd : 

21000 

Keyings 

260 ps : at 7 do : lo : and 



brd: 

1820 


Which amounts to in all rs : .. 57655 

Fytche Nedham 
Sami] : Anthony. 
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Visited 
Shock Flit- 
tula. 


Jearnshire- 
beag hales 
our picars to 
prison beat¬ 
ing them 
Sica. 


This evening 
arrived a 
boat from 
Kajamaul 
with Rups: 
13900. 


S Last night we being invited to feast at Nabob 
Muck rubcaunes house and Sheck Futtulaes 
house this morning we went being over against 
Malda wheie we mett the Pitan Merchants &ca. 
people of note hereabouts, and a new Fouzdar 
goeing to Gooragaut who promissed us his 
favour if at any time should have occation in 
those parts, we were Set above all at the feast 
and rated very curteoiisly. 

About 10 a clock this morning Came a new 
Fouzdar to Malda (which hindred Jeamshire 
beags conieing to the feast and alsoe to meet us 
as promissed) Sent by Boolchund Hernarraine 
haveing putt all his Governments on both Sides 
the welter into his Command him selfe not being 
able to deale with us and the Pitans, that by 
meanes of Boolchunds Strick C:loverning he may 
worke his ends on us, to make our weavors pay 
the Chop &ca. as the Pitans ])ra\ but we have 
not Suffered our weavors vet to pay any nor 
hope shall not have occation. 

I^ast night Jeamshire Beag hearing that the 
Malda jiicar^^ came to us to take our Piittun not¬ 
withstanding their obligation ])assed to him to 
the ('’ontrary. sent aiul haled many of them to 
ynison beating and forceing from them &ca 
which if not remided from Dacca our business 
will be hindred on that Side the water he hath 
alsoe sett divers Punseu ys on the river betwi.xt 
Malda and our new Factory and alsoe below it 
to hinder any goods conieing to us yet not with¬ 
standing we have brought goods of our Malda 
goods hither on our Budgera to be prized and 
Cured here with the rest and hope to get the 
remaining part hither by the same (\)iive\ ance 
w hither he will or noe. 

This evening late Came a boate with 1J900 
Rups • and advice from Mr. Prickman at Raja- 
inaul that the Silver is neare all in the Tanck- 
saull and that our business has been long de- 
tarded by reason of Roggee the Sa^ masters 
Sickness not being able to come to the Tanck- 
saul and that noAv he is somewiiaT recovered and 
Comes againe to w^orke and hopes Shall have 
all Coined in 10 dayes more now alsoe came 
Answers to our letters wrote to Rajub Allee and 
the Droga of the Tancksaul who both promise 
fare, the first, that he w'ill write to Dacca as 
desired about our affaires for which he expects 
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Sent letters 
to Mr. Prick- 
man at Raja- 
maul. 
Allabardy 
and Hereolol 
came from 
poronia. 
Carao letters 
from Mr. 
Prickman 
with 9100 
Rups: sicca. 
Sent letters 
to Rajamaul 
with 19 Mds: 
20 Sr: Lead. 
Jeamshire- 
beap: promis- 
868 to Come 
to our new 
factory to 
put an end 
to the quar- 
rells made 
betwixt us. 


Munday 


Acjreed with 
picars and 
weavers for 
proods. 


a reward and the other that he will keep the 
Custome of the Mint Amonut till has order from 
Hodjee Soffy Cawne about [it], there is alsoe a 
New Wackanavice Come to Rajamaul Called 
Mamood Lumma. 

9 Sent letters to Mr. Prickman at Rajamaull in 
answer to his to us of the 7th (Currant. 

11 Sent to Rajamaul adviseiiig that have news 
from Pattana that a new Phirmaund is come to 
cleare the Custome of the Tancksaul &ca. 

11 Allabardy with Hergolol arrived from Poronia. 

12 Came letters from Mr. Prickman with Rupees 
9100 : from the Mint. 

13 kSent Letters to Rajamaul with 19 mds: 20 
Sr: more of lead to Mr. Prickinan haveing ad¬ 
vice that he has agreed with a Merchant for 40 
mds. 

Our Vaquel brought us word againe that by 
meanes of Meiza Syud Beage and other friends 
Jeamshire Beag has againe promissed to Come 
to our new Factory to put Some end to the 
quarrells now betwixt us to Tnorrow which being 
Sunday our Vaquell was ordered to put the 
meeting of till the Munday. 

At a Consultation 
Present 

15 Mr. Fytche Nedham Cheife 

Mr. Samuel Anthony 

Haveing discoursed with more Picars and 
weavers wee Came to an agreement with them 
for the following goods on Same termes with 
those of the 6th ('urrant Perticuler Sorts and 
quantities are as followeth : 
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To divers weavers Vizt. 


Charconnaes 20 ps : 30 covds : lo : 

and2brd: at4Jrs: Per 


Do. 

Nehallewars 
Mundeellb .. 
Tanjeebs 
Do. 

Mul mulls 


ps: 

300 ps : do : lo * and brd • 
at 3 J Per ps: 

40 ps : 36 covd : lo : and 
2 brd : at 4| Per ps : .. • 

102 ps: Do: lo : and broad 
at 10 J Per ps: 

10 ps : 40 covds : lo . and 
2 brd : at 15 rs : Per ps : 

140 ps : do : lo : and brd : 
at 12 

100 ps : do : lo : and brd : 


at 10 

To Sookdeave Tundun Vizi 
Mulmulls .. 200 ps • 40 co: lo : and 2 
brd : at 10 .. 

To Persaud Moode Vizt. 

Orrua Cossaes 200 ps: 40 co : lo: and 2 
brd : at 10 .. 


90 

1050 

180 

1071 

150 

1788 

1000 

2000 

7000 


14329 


August. 


Agreement 
of peace 
me^e 
betwixt 
Jeamshire- 
beag and us 
at our new 
factory at 
Englezavad. 


Fytche Nedharn 
Samll: Anthony. 

15th This morning Came Jeamshire Beag from 
Malda to our new Factory at Englezavad bv 
Muckdumpore uith Meza Syud beag and Da wad 
Ca\me the chief of the Pitan Merchants where 
we civilly received them feasting them accord¬ 
ing to their and our manner with which they 
were very well pleased and became very earnest 
with us and Jeamshire Beag to be friends, they 
promissing for him and he himself alsoe that 
our business should not be troubled farther but 
Contrarily in what lav in his power he was and 
should hence forward be ready to help us, it is 
now alsoe agreed betwixt us that he shall not 
Meddle with, nor chop our Puttun goods nor 
force any thing from our weavorS and picars in 
the name of chop money on our goods, but what 
Can gett of them on other pretences by fair 
meanes in time to cleare our picars &ca. from 
paying any Chop money on our goods without 
farther trouble from Dacca, tho an order on 
him to that purpose would not be amisse for he 
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Mr. Jona¬ 
than Prick- 
man came 
from Raja- 
manl. 


Mr. Jona 
than Prick- 
man and 
Mrs. Mary 
('ole was 
Marryed. 


Mr Jona¬ 
than Prick 
man with his 
wife w’ent to 
Rajamanl. 


The Cheif 
t^ca went to 
Malda 


Wednesday 


Sent letters 
to hugly. 


Wareho • 
Aocot: and 
cha: Gene¬ 
ral! Accot: 
passed. 


haveing lieard that we hav#^ wrote to Dacca 
against him tis very like it partly Scared him 
into an agreement with us Least afterwards 
should be forced to it with shame and truly 
twas not with much honour to him now^ for all 
the eoimtr\^ laugh to see him Stoop soe that has 
alwayes been soe high and Stiff. 

Mr Jonathan Priekman came from Rajamaul 
haveing as he saith gotten all our silver into the 
Taneksaul and is coyning which made him soe 
bould to Come over hither that he might be 
Marryed according to Contract to Mrs. Mary Cole 
before Mrs. Nedham went down to Hugly which 
is intended in few dayes. 

18 Being Thursday about 11 a Clock was Con- 
sumateci the Marrage betwixt Mr. Jonathan 
Priekman and Mrs. Mar\ Cole the rights being 
performed by Samuel Anthony according to the 
use of the Church of England all the Dutch and 
English of this place being present 

21 Mr. Jonathan Priekman returned with his 
wife to his business at llajainaiil. 

22 Our Vaquel went to Jeamshirebeag to know 
w^hy he continues still to liinder our businesse 
and vex our people contrary to our late agree¬ 
ment whose answers are full of tricks and 
quibles whereby understand shall have noe 
setled peace but by meajies from Dacca. 

23 The Cheif &ca went to Malda Intending to 
pay Jeamshire Beag \ izt • and try if can find 
what he aims at but he would not be spoken 
with then, wherefore we left our vaquel and re¬ 
turned to our business at our new factory. 

This evening Mrs. Xedham with Mrs. Story 
w erit hence for hugly. 

At a Consultation 
Present 

24th Mr. Fytche Nedham Cheif 

Mr. Samuel Anthony 

A Generali letter to the Worshipfull Matthias 
Vincent &ca. Councell being drawne at large 
displaying our great troubles againe with our 
Malda Governours, was approved and ordered 
to4)e sent forward with speed. 

Samuel Anthony brought in his Warehouse 
accots: and the Accot: of charges Generali and 
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building for last month which is passed as £ol 
loweth: 


Saml: Anthony. 

Dr. 

Per (’ontr\. 

Cr. 

July— 

Rs. 

As. G. 


Rs. As. G 

1 To Remaines 

last 


By Charges Gene¬ 


Mo: 

.. 550 

13 ISA 

rali .. 

180 12 10 

0 To Cash .. 

.. 400 

0 0 

By Charges (’attie 

20 13 15 

18 To Do. .. 

.. 400 

0 0 

By Servants, Wages 

202 8 05 

30 To Do. .. 

.. 277 

11 12 

— 


31 To Do. .. 

.. 400 

0 0 


410 2 10 




By (Charges Dyett 

92 0 15 




By Accot: building 

030 0 0 


Rems: in 
tatte ..855 13 8 
In Cash 40 2 171 


890 0 51 


2028 9 lOi 


2028 9 101 


Sent Alla- 
bardy with 
H ergolol 
hence to 
hagly. 

Came letters 
from Raja- 
manl with 
8700 rs: 
Rups: Sic- 
cekes. 

Sent letters 
to Hiigly. 
Sent letters 
to Rajamaiil. 


Came letters 
from Hugly. 


Came a diis- 
tick from 
Boolchund. 


Stormy 

weather. 


Fytche Nedhani 
Samll: Anthony 

26 Sent Allabardy ami Hergolol heiK^e to Hugly 
to give their relation of Poronia with their 
Accot. 

Came a letter from Rajamaul with 8700 rs. 
by boat accom])anied by 4 peons 

28 Sent Cienerall advices to Hugly adviseing that 
here is news of a Phirwanna on us sent to Bool- 
chiind a co]>v of which is come to the Fouzdar 
of Malda and that he will not shew it us &c*a, 
at larg. 

29 Sent letters to Mr. Prickman at Rajamaul 
desireing him to make what hast possible to 
finish the Mint business, and sent him 3 yards 
broadcloth &ca. 

30 Came letters from his worship &ca. in Hugly 
vith Invoyce of Silver to Rajamaul amount to 
Rups: 131196 13a: &ca. 

31 Came a dustick from Boolchund directed to 
us ordering us to leave this our new factory and 
goe live at Malda and buy and sell there and 
noe where else &ca. procured by lyes wrote of 
us by Jeamshire Beag to him and Hemarrainc 
at Dacca. 

These last 10 or 12 dayes has been sad rainy 
weather and the 4 last of them soe windy with 
all night and day that many brick houses in 
xMalda are fallen therewith doeing much hurt 
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and very many earthen walls and houses are 
laid flatt yet notwithstanding its fury thanke 
God our new building gott little damage there¬ 
by yett at Malda all our hired places leake and 
about 20 covds: of wall fallen downe and much 
more likely to fall the walls being uneven and 
wett through. 

31 Sent letters to Mr. Prickman and returned 
him Ooppy of his Worships letter to us with Tn- 
voyce of Silver now Sent from thence to Raja- 
maul wc visited our ncv Fouzdar of Malda who 
gave us very Sweet words to pump our Inten¬ 
tions to find out if twas possible to make us 
leave our new factory and come to Malda or noe 
and offering to be A mean to end our quarrells 
with Jeamshirebeag for which we thanked him 
tho wee know tis not in his pov er he being in a 
manner under him his businesse being only to 
helpe Jeamshire Beag where his owne power 
w ill not doe. 

Accott: Currant Hugly is as last Mo: 

Fytche Nedham 
Samll: Anthony 
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Cash. Dr. 

Augst. 1681— Rs, As. 

1 To Ballance last Mo: 5737 8 

10 To Sicca Rups: from 

Rajamaul .. 13900 0 

11 To Do .. 9100 0 

20 To Do. .. ,. 18000 0 

21 To Siccaes from Raja¬ 

maul .. .. 2200 0 

To Jona: Prickman 
Acco : Lead & 
siccaes Sould: at 
what rates not 
yet known .. 2800 0 

27 To Siccaes from Raja¬ 
maul .. .. 8700 0 

To Acco: Interest on 
6276G rs: 13 a: 
dadinee at 1J Per 
Cent .. .. 784 9 

To Accot: batta on 
60900 rs: dadine 
at 1 Per C/cnt .. (K)9 0 


64831 1{ 


PjflB Contra. 


Or. 

Augst — 

Rs. As. 

2 By Hinguitdas & 



Chandr: Cawne 



Errendyes &ca. 

4382 

13 

4 By Simbonaut on 



Tanjeebs & Mul- 



mulls .. 

5000 

0 

6 By Sook leave Tun- 



dun .. 

7300 

0 

15 By Trepore Saw 

4300 

0 

By Peraaud Moodee 

7000 

0 

16 By Rajaray Chowdry 



on bricks 

1000 

0 

17 By Sami. Anthony 

400 

0 

28 By Do. 

4600 

0 

30 By Weavors Elat- 



chaes .. 

1179 

0 

By do. Tanjeebs 

8065 

0 

By do. Mullmulls .. 

11500 

0 

By do. Seersuckers.. 

800 

0 

By do. Chandenyes.. 

1920 

0 

By do. Orungshies .. 

375 

0 

By do. Charconnaes 

2885 

0 

By do. Nehallewars 

990 

0 

By do. Mundeels 

5250 

0 

By do. Reyngs 

1820 

0 


04Tm^ 

13 

By Ballance 

64 

4i 


64831 11 


Fy : NedHAM 


Englezavad Diary Alo: September 1681. 
At a C’onsultation 


Present 


Satterday 3d Mr. Fytche Nedham Chief 

Mr. Samuel Anthony 


Aocot: Cash 
passed. 


Agreed to 
send our 
vaguell to 
Boolchund. 


The Accot: of Cash being perused was passed 
the Remaines at the end of last month being 
Rups : 64: 4Ja : Ray Boolchundlby a late Phir- 
wanna from him Stopped all our business here 
it was thought fitt and agreed to send Sook- 
deave our Vaquel to Boolchund to Negotiate 
there for us to See if Possible by any meanes he 
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Sent a letter 
with our 
vaquell to 
Boolchund. 

Agreed with 
Hajaray 
Chowdry for 
Stone. 


Sookdeavo 
went hence 
to Oa'^samhr. 


Killed a 
Dear. 


Came a letter 
from Jamep 
Price our 
Vaquell at 
Dacca. 


Wrote to 
James Price 
our Dacca 
Vaquell. 


Came a dus- 
tick from 
Boolchund. 


Presented 
the Fouzdar 
of Malda 
with i yd: 
Scarlett. 


may gett the said Phirwamia reversed or soe 
that our business may goe on here in spite of 
the Malda Ciovernours in order to which it is 
agreed to Send with Sookdeave a letter to Bool¬ 
chund relateing to our quarrells with the Malda 
Oovernours &ca. drawn up in Persiafn] at 
large. 

Hajaray Chowdry proffeiing us Pillers and 
other sorts of stone for our building wherefore 
we have made now an agreement with him for 
a parcell to be brought this raine time to our 
gaut or landing place at our Factory and order 
Rupees 500 to be delivered him thereon: 

Fytche Nedham 
Samuel Anthony 

Sookdeave this evening went hence to (.^as 
surnbazar on the business above mentioned with 
whom we sent alsoe a letter to Mr. Charnock 
&ca. desireing them to assist our Vaquel in 
what they can. 

This afternoon a Deai* being hunted on Her- 
narraines side in Shapore took the River over 
against our new Factory where we coursed and 
killed it which much offended our opposites 
makeing a great Stirr in vaine to have a Share 
of it. 

4 Came a letter from James Price Vaquel at 
Dacca Informing us Hemarraine by his lying 
Storys has procured a Phirwanna to Boolchund 
on us to raise our new^ Factory and live at Malda 
againe pretending that hy our comeing hither 
he shall loose 24000 Rups: yeerly w^hich can 
noe wayes be proved &ca. 

7 Wrote the whole Story of our troubles to 
James Price our Dacca Vaquel and advised Mr. 
Hervy &ca. of it that may understand all from 
him w^e not haveing assistance enough to write 
it in English. 

8 This morning came an other dustick or Pher- 
wanna from Boolchund grounded on a Pher- 
w anna from the Nabob with a Chupdar ordering 
us to leave our new Factory forthwith and goe 
live at Malda and buy and sell there paying the 
Chop &ca. threatning us and our new building 
with many great words. 

Presented Sybram Ray Malda fouzdar J yd. 
Scarlett for his sword. 

This evening the Chief and third went hence 
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The Chief 
&ca. went to 
Malda. 
Stormy 
weather. 

The fouzdar 
&ca. came to 
our house in 
Malda 


Arrived let¬ 
ters from 
Rajamaul 
with 10000 
rs: SIccaes 


Sent letters 
to hugly. 


to Malda to dispute our ease with Jeamshire 
Beag the Fouzdar &ca. 

J) Much uind and Raine. 

10 J)o 

11 Noe Stirring out for bad u eather. 

12 The Fouzdar and Jeamshire Beag with BoofJ]- 
eh Linds (yhupdar and many others Came to our 
house in Malda when' we had mueh dispute 
with them to little purptise for noe agreement 
was made save that in order to Gornplyance 
with the Nabobs and Boolchurids Phirwannaes 
we promissed that we would not act any thing 
of Merchandize till should have farther orders 
which vexed them to the heart yett 'they could 
not Say wee Slighted those high orders tho we 
did not direc'tly obey them. 

This evening came letters from Rajamaul 
with lOOOOrs: from Mr. Prickman who advizes 
that our other business there is wholly Stopped 
Rajub Alice and Ruffea Zumma denying to give 
any more dustieks foi boats tlie former sw arcing 
that if we Shew not Hodjee Zoffy (^awnes Phir- 
wanna to clear us quickly he will take (^ustome 
of us &ra. 

IJ Went to Malda to repay Jeamshire beags vizit 
to us and to try him farther if a good agreement 
by any meanes might be made with hmi that 
our goods might be ])rized and cured here at 
our new^ Factory where they are and our (W- 
connae ready for that jiurpose; there not being 
at Malda a (piarter roome enough besides that 
which is standing after the Storme is most thaek 
and ojjen very dangerous for fires &ca. and alsoe 
the damage our goods w ill Sustaine by tumbling 
uy) and dowuie and carrying from one place to 
another, but noe good could be done he being 
rather more exasperated then Inclined towards* 
peace expecting now in few dayes to be Tag- 
g«H'rcd endeavours to get what he Can by fairo 
or fowle meanes the whole Country Crying out 
of him es])ecially our weavors picars w'^honi he 
useth Ouelly beating and 1 mprisoniiing all Can 
Catch and forceth money from them which 
hindreth their and our business much 

14 Sent letters to his worship &ca. in Hugly one 
dated the 8th the other the 14th Currant both 
pictureing out our troubles at Large with divers 
other coppyes of Letters and papers to the Same 
purpose sent to divers places. 
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At a Consultation 
Present 

Thursday 15th Mr. Fytche Ncdham Cheif 

Mr. Samuel Anthony 

A Letter to Boolchund about our troubles 
being drawne u}) was approved and ordered to 
be Sent forward with copy of Do. to our Vaquel 
there with a letter aJsoc of Instructions to him. 

Mr. Samuel Anthony haveing brought in his 
Accots : of the warehouse which on perusall was 
passed as alsoe the Accot: of charges Generali 
and building which is as followeth: 


Samll; Anthony. Dr, Per Contra. Cr. 

Rs. A. G. 

.31 By Charges Gene¬ 
rali .. .. 2081110 

By Charges Cattle 24 11 10 
By Servants Wages 188 10 10 

422 1 10 

By Accot: building 608 3 0 
By Charges Dyett 66 13 0 
By packing stuff 4J 
mds: Gotten 

11 rs: Per md: 49 8 0 

1046 8 10 

By Remaines vizt: 

In Cha : M e r - 

chand .. 666 40 
In Accot: build¬ 
ing .. 297 9 8 

In Charges Genii: 58 0 0 
InCash ..2797^ 

- 949 6 16i 

1996 0 6J . 1996 0 6i 

Fy: Nedham 
Samuel Anthony 

Came letters 16 Came advice from Kajamaul with Coppy of a 
from Raja- Phirwanna from Hodjee Soffy cawne to Dowlut 

beag ordering him to take 4 rs: Per Cent Cus- 
tome of us and the Dutch in the Tancksaul. 

Sent letters of advice to Jeames: Price Vaquel 
at Dacca about our troubles here with Jeamshire 
Beag and alsoe those at Rajamaul. 


Augsb.— Rs. As. G. 

I To Remaines last 

mo. .. .. 896 0 

17 To Cash . ., 400 0 0 

26 To Do. .. .. 600 0 0 

31 ToDo. .. .. 100 0 0 


Sent a letter 
to Bool- 
chund. 


Wareho ; 
Accots: & 
charges 
Genii: Ac¬ 
cots: passed. 
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Arrived let¬ 
ters from 
Rajamaul 
with 11500 

r»: 


Came letters 
from James 
Price at 
Dacca. 
Presented 
Lol Cawn 
with [ yd: 
scar 

Presented 
Allumchund 
Sekedar with 
J yd: broad¬ 
cloth. 


16 Came this evening from Rajamaul 11500 rs: 
with advice thereof and how that all Merchants 
that deale with us or the dutch has put a Stop 
to their businesse in the Tancksaul to See if 
Can find any remedy to cleare the Custome or 
at least to take off the J rupee that is now put 
on us and the Dutch more then before. 

17 Came news from James Price at Dacca that 
nothing was to be done with the Nabob nor 
Hemarraine without money &ca. 

Presented Lol Cawne Boolchunds asswar that 
came on us with J yd. scarlett. 

29 Presented Allumchund Sekedar of (Jopaulpore 
Purgona with J yard ordinary red broadcloth to 
finish his Saddle. 

Accot: Cinrant Hugly is as last month. 

Fytche Nedham 
Samll. Anthony 
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Cash. 


Dr. 

Sepr.— 

Rs. As. 

1 To Ballance last mo: 

64 

M 

14 To sicca rups: from 



Rajamaul 

10000 

0 

17 To Do. 

11500 

0 

30 To accot; Interest on 



18500rs: dadinee 



at 1 1 Per Cent.. 

231 

4 

To accot: Batta on 



Siccaes 15500 da¬ 



dinee at 1 Per Ct. 

155 

0 


21950 8] 


Per Contra. Or. 

Rs. As. 

By Charges G^nll: 
presented the 
Dutch Doctor for 
many vizits & 
phisick adminis- 
tred to Sevll; 4 
gold Mohurs at 12 
rs : }■ each .. 49 0 

4 By Rajaray Chowdry 
on stones for our 
building .. 500 0 

14 By Sami: Anthony 

for expence .. 500 0 

16 By weavers Tanjeebs 8000 0 

17 By Do. Mullmulls .. 10500 0 

26 By Sami: Anthony 

for expence .. 600 0 

29 By accot: Salary to 
this day pd: to 
divers vizt: 

Fytche Nedham 
the J years sa¬ 
lary from the 
25th March 
past to this day 
at 40 Per an: 88 14^ 

Jona- Prickman 
do. at 20 .. 44 7 

Sami: Anthony 
do at 20 .. 44 7 

- 177 12i 

By Samll: Anthony 
for genii: ex¬ 
pence .. 400 0 

20726 12i 

By Ballonce .. 1223 12 

21950 8} 


F vtclie Nedham 


Englezavad Diary Mo: October 1681. 


Came letters 
from Dacca. 


Went to 
Malda to 
meett Jeam- 
shirebeag 
&ca. 

Sent letters 
to Rojamaul. 


1 Came letters from Dacca with coppy of Hodjee 

Soffy cawnes Phirwanna on Boolchund which 
signifies little or nothing to our businesse here. 

Went to Malda to meet Jeamshirebeag &ca. 
and end our troubles with them but was dis- 
sopoynted and put off till Munday next. 

3 Went againe to Malda in vaine. 

Sent letters to Mr. Prickman at Rajamaul in 
answer to his of the 29 past. 
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The Dutch 
Vaquell 
spoyles our 
late agree¬ 
ment. 


4 Att Malda the papers of agreement with 
Jeamshirebeag and uh being ready and all per- 
ticulers on botli sides agreed to some Bevill or 
other we suppose the dutch v^aquel or Mendy- 
beag (who both were with Jciimshirebeag then 
when he was ready to come to our house to 
Signe and finish our agreement) has Instilled 
other thoughts mto him soe that he came not 
but Sent us word he could not Stand to those 
termes nor concent that wee cure our goods any 
where but in Malda &ca. 

We have now certaine intelligence that twas 
the Dutch vaquell that sy>oyled our late agree¬ 
ment and that he ga\e Jeamshirebeag Some¬ 
what not to befriends with us. 


Accot: Cash 
passed. 

(’harges 
Genii: Ac- 
cots: passed 


At a Consultation 
Present 

Mr. Fvtche Nedhani Cheif 
Mr. Samuel Anthony 

The accol: of ('ash after perusall was passed 
the reiTiaines beiiicf found to be Rs: 

Mr. Anthony brought in liis aceots: of charges 
genii; which was passed as followeth • 


S \ML1. . 

• 

Sept.— 

I To Reraainos 
Mo .. 

14 To ('ash .. 

28 To Do .. 

30 To Do. .. 


ANTHON^ . 


last 

.. 949 ir»i 

.. 400 0 0 

.. 000 0 0 
,. 400 0 0 


Pkb Contba. Cr. 


By Charges Gk)ne- 

rsll .. • • 176 1 6 

By charges Cattle 27 10 16 
By Servants wages 182 13 0 


By Accot: building 
By charges Dyett 
By Rems : vizt: 

In cha : Mer- 

chand .. 796 0 0 
In charges 

buildings 338 7 10 
In charges 

Genii: .. 40 4 0 

In ('ash . < 66 0 6^ 


385 9 0 
660 13 6 
67 14 16 


1235 1 16i 


2349 6 16J 


2349 6 16 


After manv meetings and above 40 Coppjes 

of agreements altered-this and tother way and 
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Presented 
Jeamshire- 
beag with 
nips: 500. 


Sent advices 
to James 
price Vaquel 
at Dacca. 
Came letters 
from Mr. 
Prickman. 
Jeamshire* 
beag called 
our picars 
and bid them 
goe to our 
new Factory. 
Came letters 
from Mr. 
Prickman. 

Sent letters 
to Raja- 
mauH. 


haveing all the People of Malda for our enemyes 
(they being Romewhat like the Pharises would 
neither suffer us by their good will to be happy 
nor Indeavour themselves to be Soe) this even¬ 
ing when some kind of agreement at distance 
was concluded on vizt: to Present Jeamshire 
beag with rupees 500: and lend him 500 rs: 
more for 4 mos: time without Interest he came 
to our house here for the aforesaid kindnesse he 
promises not to Molest us nor our businesse at 
our new Factory hut let us Prize and Cure and 
Cundy our goods &oa. there we giveing a Tal¬ 
lica or list of what goods we have come in that 
he may have the accustomary dutyes on them 
from the Picars and weavers which we thought 
better to Concent to then to have all our goods 
goe to his Durbar to be chauped this kindness 
is absolutely against the Nabobs laio phirwanna 
on us whieli orders us to leave this place and 
goe live at Malda forthwith and not offer to buy 
or sell any where but within Malda, therefore 
tis ordered and agreed that the surames aforo- 
mentionfed] on said termes be paid him and 
colourable notes of agreement to Satisfy Her- 
narraine the Nabobs phirwanna and these ras¬ 
cally people of Malda, be made and Signed on 
both Sides, and that letters be Imediately wrote 
to Dacca and to our Vaquel at Muxoodavad 
signifying the agreement we have made for thf 
present with Jeamsirebeag that noe more money 
be spent on this business in neither of those 
places: Fytche Nedham 

Samuel Anthony 

11 Sent advices to Jeames Price Vaquel at Dacca 
and alsoe to our Vaquel with Boolchund for our 
agreement with Jeamshirebeag &ca. 

12 Came letters from Mr. Prickman at Rajamaul 
which was answered the same day. 

Jeamshirebeag called our Picars giveing them 
Bettle and good words and bid them goe to us 
at our new Factory and prize their goods to 
us &ca. 

13 Came letters from Mr. Prickman. 

14 Sent letters to Mr. Prickman at Rajamaul. 

Jeamshirebeag ordered all notes formerly 

taken of our Picars Delolls &ca. to be delivered 
our vaquel most of which was presently done 
and the rest promissed when could be found. 
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Sent letters 
to hugly. 
Mr. Prick- 
man came 
from 

RajamauH. 


Thursday. 


Mr, Prick- 
mcm went 
hence to 
Rajamaul. 
Sent letters 
to Rajamaul. 
Came letters 
from Raja¬ 
maul. 

Sent letters 
to Rajamaul. 


15 Sent letters of our proceedings to his worship 
&ca, in Hugly. 

16 Mr. Pxickman came from Rajamaul. 

19 Began to piize our goods at our new Factory 
Called Englezavad. 

At a Consultation 
Present 

20th Mr Fytche Ncdham Cheif 

Mr. Jonathan Prickman 
Mr. Samuel Anthony 

Our troubles with the Governors of Raja- 
maull dayly Increasing and as yet noe likely- 
hood of any redress eomeing from Dacca (which 
is the only place where it must be had) Jonathan 
Prickman w^as sent foi from Rajamaul to advize 
w^hat w\as necessary to be given whereby they 
may passe our business; for the present it is 
conchided on to present them with the follow¬ 
ing perticulcrs (if they will accept them) till our 
new pherwanna shall come to reverse those 
phirwannaes which order to take custome of us. 

To Rajub Alice the Kings Duan 1 Clock 2 
yds: Scarlett, 4 yds: orda: 2 Red and 2 green 
broadcloth, and i Multiplying Glasse. 

To Ruffae Zumma the Nabobs Fouzdar 2 
yds : Scarlett, yds : orda: broadcloth, 1 
Multiplying glasse. 

To Mamood Zumma Wackanevice 1J yd : 
Scarlett 2 \ ards ordinary red Cloth 1 Multiply¬ 
ing glasse. 

To Jaddoo Ra> the Subaes Duan \ yd : Scar¬ 
lett, yd: orda: cloth 1 Multiplying glasse. 

To Himradge Ruffea Zummaes Setesdust \ 
yd: Scarlett 1 yd : orda : red cloth I pr : Sizzers 
2 paire Spectacles : Fytche Nedham 

Jonathan Prickman 
Samuel Anthony 

20th Mr. Prickman went hence to Rajamaul. 

24 We began to cure and Cilndy goods in our 
new^ Corconna or workhouse. 

26 Sent letters to Mr. Prickman &ca., at Raja¬ 
maul. 

28 Came letters from Rajamaul. 

31 Sent letters to Rajamaul to Mr. Prickman. 

For many dayes people from Jeamshirebeag, 
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the fouzdar and Da wad Oawne the chief of the 
Pitan Merchants and the Dutch has been here 
and dealt with us about many things all tending 
to nothing but hindring our business which on 
all sides is endeavoured what possible yett hope 
shall be able to withstand all their evatioiis this 
Munsoone and afterwards shall have time enough 
to Dally with them. 

Accot: Currant Hugly is as last mouth. 

Fvtch^' Nedham 
Sam 11. Anthony 


Cash. Dr 

Octor.— Its, As. P. 

1 To Ballan [c]e last 

mo. .. 1223 12 0 

To Ramnaut at 
Intrst at 1 r : 

2a .Percent. 1160 0 0 


Peb Contba. Cr. 

Rs. As. P. 

11 By Accot: presents 
for what pre¬ 
sented Jeam- 
shire Beag 
(Vowry of Mal- 
da to open our 
business and let 
us negotiate at 
our new factory 
n o t w ithstand - 
ing the Nabobs 
and Boolchunds 
phirwannaes to 
the contrary .. 500 0 0 

By .loam shire beag 
for what lent 
him for 4 mos : 
time without 
Interest on the 
abovesaid Ac¬ 
cot: .. 600 0 0 

16 By Sami: Anthony 
. to defray fac¬ 
tory choo .. 703 0 0 

22 By Do . . .. 147 0 0 

By Rarities for pre¬ 
sents 1 clock 
with a larrum.. 46 0 0 

30 By Samuel Anthony 463 0 0 

2348 0 0 
By Ballanoe .. 26 12 0 


2373 12 0 2373 12 0 


Pytchc Nedham 
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Teusday 


Accot: Cawh 
passed. 


Sent a Gene¬ 
rali to 
Hugly. 


Sent letters 
to Mr. Prick- 
man. 


The fouzdar 
premisses to 
Come to our 
now factory. 


The fouzdar 
beats the 
Shop kepeT s. 


Englvzavnd Diary Mo : Noveinher 1681. 

At a Consultation 
Present 

1st Mr Pvtche Nedhani (3ieif 

Mr. Samuel Anthony 

The Accot : of Cash being perused was passed 
the remaines being Rupees 25 •12a: at the 
end of last mo. 

A Cenerall letter being drawne up at large 
Signifying our ne^\ troubles &ca.. was approved 
and Sent forward. 

Fy : Ned ham 
Samuel Anthony 

1st Prized (Woured (floods. 

5 Sc‘nt letters to Mr. Pri(‘kman at Rajamaul 
w ith our vacpiel and Presents before agreed on 
for divers troublesome j)eoplo there Rumours 
from Malda are that the fouzdar is prepareing 
peons &ca.. to Come and fight with and abuze 
us here at ouj* new factory. 

Prized coloured goods. 

An agreement was made last night with the 
Fouzdar by Jeamshirebeag and Mcra Syud beag 
that he Should Come hither to See us iriendly 
(which he promissed to doe) by which meanes 
be might possibly get Somewdiat of a present 
from us and not otherwise, and accordingly 
this morning early he came with a great Com¬ 
pany of peons but the old foole at our doore 
Intending to shew Some power where he had 
nothing to doe beat some of the Shopkeepers 
and threatned others what he would doe if they 
lived here, and soe it was that our workemen 
and others to about 500: was gott together in 
less then ^ a quarter of an hower with bricks in 
each mans hand resolving to make him re 2 )cnt 
his folly as certainely lie dearly had, had not 
we used our best Indoavoura to appease them, 
yet notwithstanding Some w as soe zealous not 
Staying for orders made somt'^ of the Fouzdars 
people fell the Strength of their Amies and carry 
the Marks of Some brick batts away wdth them, 
the Fouzdar ere he went Sent a Complement to 
the Chief excuseing him selfo like a foole and 
denying what he had done &ca. Saying that 
he was in hast to goe a little farther and that 
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Jeamshire- 
beag offers 
to Send a 
Lascar of his 
own for our 
defence. 


The fouzdar 
gone to 
Maldaa back 
way. 


Mr. Wm. 
Steward and 
Sami. Carle- 
ton arrived 
here. 

Came letters 
from Hugly. 

Mr. Steward 
and Mr. Car- 
leton went 
hence for 
Cassum- 
buzar. 


on his retnme he would visit the chief. Prized 
colored goods. 

7 Divers rumours was Spread in Malda and 
Gopaulpore being Markett day about the Fouz- 
dars actions yesterday all to our advantage. 

Jeamshirebeag sent a Complement to us and 
seemed much concerned at the fouzdars late 
doeings offering to send a Lascar of his owne for 
our defence which Complement we returned 
with tliankes adding that we conceived not that 
we wanted strength to deal with more then Such 
a fellow but on occasion (which pray god may 
never liave) should make bold with him. 

It is reported that the Fouzdar is gone againe 
to Malda a back way for fear haveing heard a 
reiDort that of he Came back by our factory we 
would give him a feast of Brick batts and that 
he would not be able to pass with his bones 
w hole. 

Prized coloured goods. 

9 Do. 

10 Do. 

11 Prized white cloth as Tanjeebs and Mull- 
mulls. 

12 Do. 

13 Do. 

14 Do 

15 & 16 being the Jcntues holy dayes and Gene- 
lall thanks giving to god that they have lived 
to eat of new come with prayers for the increase 
of it all the yeare noe business of Moment could 
be done our people being absent. Meir Mos- 
sums Servant the Sekedar of Gopaulpore Pur- 
gona begins now' to Bark at us threatning to 
doe many things against us which he will not be 
able to accomplish, and once or twice news was 
brought us that he had people ready to come 
and fight with us for what we know not but if 
he comes he will hardly escape soe well as the 
fouzdar of Malda did. In the evening arrived 
here from Cossumbuzar Mr. Wm. Steward and 
Samuel C.arleton Chyrgeons to the Europe ships 
Prized Cossaes. 

19 In the evening Came letters from Hugly from 
his w orship &ca Councell which was answered 

the same day. 

21 Mr. Steward and Mr. Carleton went hence 
this morning for Cassumbuzar. 
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Wednesday 


Presented 
Lol Cawne 
with 58 rs: 
etnd one ps: 
Chandeny. 


(^enll: 
books of 
Accots: 
passed. 

Warehouse 
accots: and 
charges 
Genii: 

Accot: 
passed. 


At a Consultation 
Present 

2J Mr. Fytche Nedham Cheif 

Mr. Samuel Anthony 

Lol Cawne the Chupdar Sent by Boolchund 
to force us to leave this place to goe live at 
Malda haveing now for the present made friends 
with us and Jeamshirebeag is ready to depart 
to his Master after almost 2 or 3 mos : Stay 
here and for his Service done on our part it was 
first agreed to give him 30 rs ; which he refused 
and blew at Saying he was ordered to take 5rs: 
Per dyem and Such like making a great Stirr 
whereupon the Pouzdar and Crowry of Malda 
wrote to us to dispeed him quickly and con¬ 
sidering our business hangs now upon a po^mt 
it was resolved to give him 58 rs: and one ps : 
(>handeny which with much a doe at last was 
accepted on it was alsoe thought fitt and agreed 
on to write and send a letter to Boolchund 
Signifying ho\\' much we aie dissattisfyed with 
this agreement and to desire his favor for the 
future &ca. 

Our Oeneral books of accots : notwithstand¬ 
ing our Seconds absence and the little h«Jp we 
have here are brought up to this day perused 
and passed. 

iSamuel Anthony brought in his warehouse 
Accots : which was read and passed and alsoe 
accot: of Charges Generali which was perused 
and passed as folio weth : 
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Samll : Anthony Dr. Per Contra Cr. 


Octor.— 

Rs. As. G 


Rs. 

As. 

G. 

1 To Reraaines 

last 


By Cha: Generali 

138 

14 

10 

Mo : 

.. 1235 

1 15^ 

By Charges Cattle 

31 

4 

10 

15 To Cash 

.. 703 

0 0 

By Servants Wages 

187 

1 

0 

22 To Cash 

.. 147 

0 0 




_ 

30 Do. .. 

.. 453 

0 0 


357 

4 

0 




By Accot : build¬ 







ing 

630 

3 

0 




By Charges diett 

52 

1 

5 


1039 8 6 

Per Rems: Vizt: 

In cha: Mer- 

chd: ..1005 2 0 
In aocot: build¬ 
ing .. 419 910 
In cha: Genl: 9 0 0 

In Cash .. 64 14 0 J 

-—1498 9 lOJ 

2538 1 15i 2538 1 15J 


Fytehe Nedham 
Samuel Anthony 


Came letters 22 
from Mr. 24 

Prickman. 2g 

Sent letters 
to Rajamaul. 
Came letters 
from Raja¬ 
maul. 


Caine ne\^ from Mr. Prickman at Rajamaul. 
Sent letters to Rajamaul. 

Came letters from Rajamaul adviseing that 
Rajuballee would not take his Present but re¬ 
turned it expecting ready Money 


T[h]ur8day At a Consultation 

the 

Present 


Mr. Fytche Nedham Cheif 
29 Mr. Samuel Anthony 

Mr. I'rickman from Rajamaul haveing for a 
long time glutted us with letters of Complaint 
of the Governors and many people in office 
there how Stiff they aie and resolved to plague 
us and doc the honorable Companys priviledges 
and concemes all the Mischief the.y Can, and yet 
dayly grow worse by how much the more they 
See we are Necessitated being in Shipping time, 
and that noe remedyes for our Severall troubles 
here in this place nor yet there (both at present 
under one inspection appeares tho they have 
been very much urged from Hugly) by his wor¬ 
ship &ca., to Mr. Samll: Hervy &ca., at Dacca 
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Agreed to 
Send letters 
to Mr. Prick- 
man. 


and continuall large advices of all Sent from 
hence to both places soe that seeing noe redress 
from Dacca we are forced on extraordinary 
expellees here to open our business else the 
Honorable Companys whole Investment must 
have lyen here in the ('ountry till next yeare 
and we most certainly been greatly blamed, and 
how alsoe our condition is and has a long time 
been the same at Rajamaul. our Mint or coyn- 
ing businesse is hindred at 8 a ■ Per Cent Cus- 
tome more taken there then formerly by a trick 
or a Pherwanna from Hodjee SofTy Cawne issued 
out by Mistake or Misunderstanding of words 
to the Droga which at Dacca might then have 
been hiiidrod with a word or two speaking 
(Hodje Soffy Oawn ever been a good friend to 
the English) alsoe Meirza Rajub Allee. Sheck 
Colom Mohudde, and Ruffea Zumma and other 
people in office in Rajamaul soe troubles us that 
a boat nor peon or anv thing (^an passe to or 
from Pattana or those parts without vast 
trouble and ]iromisses ol presents to fill their 
hungry desires which lately we ordered Mr. 
Prickman to doe in Some measure least our 
peter boates (upwards of 10000 mds: being 
dayly oxjiected) be stopped, as certainP^ they 
u ill if we agree not w ith the Governors there 
before they arrive, and yesterday by advices 
thence we are informed Mirza Rajuballee re¬ 
fused and returned our present sent him (tho 
twas more then formerly his yearly present used 
to be) expecting 4 or 500 : rs : in ready Cash 
wherefore on Mature consideration tis thouglit 
fitt and agreed to write to INTr. Prickman some 
directions how to act and to order him to add 
some small matters of (doth to the abovesaid 
present or keep most of it and add about 40 or 
50 rs: in money what success this may have 
know not but certaine it is they want always to 
be pleased at what charge soever till can pro¬ 
cure phirwannaes on them and our governors 
here from Dacca which suppose might ere now 
have been gotten for J cost fund damage the 
honble. Company has alreapy Sustained for 
want of them besides bringing their priviledges 
lately soe well Settled into question which is 
very Considerable. 

Fytche Nedham 

Sami: Anthony. 
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Sent letters 29 Sent letters to Mr. Prickman at Rajamaull 
to Mr. Prick- about the premisses before mentioned and 5 yd : 

Scarlet more to be Spent or not as shall find 
occasion. 

Accot : Currant is as last Mo : 

Fvtchc Nedham 
Samll. Anthony 


Cash Dr. PteB Contba Cr. 

Rs. As. 

15 By Sami: Anthony for 
charges Genl: ex¬ 
pence .. .. 800 0 

19 By Do. .. .. 500 0 

21 By Accot: presents 
given in money to 
Lolcaun Bulchunds 
chupdar that came 
with a phirwanna 
on us to leave this 
place and goe live 
at Malda .. 58 0 

ByPahlaud ..1198 0 

27 By Sami: Anthony .. 600 0 

By Pahlaud paid hi& 

bill . .. 61 0 

3217 0 

By Ballan[c]e 808 12 

4026 12 4025 12 


Fytche Nedham 

Malda or Englkzavad Dtar\ 
for England Commencein(4 

the Primo December Anno 1681 and 
ends the 30th November Anno J682. 

Reed : Per Defence and open’d 
in Court 14th Septr. 1683. 

Enghzavad Diary Month December Anno 1681 

1 Jeamshirebeages Vuckeel came to us and 
earnestly desired for his Master 1 yd : Scarlett 
for his Doll Geloff which was forced to give 
him that the Rogue does nott stop our business 
againe. 

Prized Cossaes and Mulmulls. 


Nober.— Ra. As. 

I To Ballanoe last Mo. .. 25 12 

14 To Kissundass Intrst: 
at Ir: 0 a. Per 

Mo : Per Cent .. 2C00 0 
17 To Cheveldass Saw at 
Interest at 1 r : 6a: 

Pei Cent Per Mo : 2000 0 
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At a Consultation 
Present 

Satturday 2 Mr. Fytche Nedham Cheife 

Mr. Samuel Anthony 

The Accot: of Cash being perused the re- 
maines being Rups : 808 : 12 a : was passed. 

A Cenerall to Mr. Prickman was read a])- 
proved and sent forward. 

Fytche Nedham 
SamJ : Anthony 

Jeamsliirebeage gocing to Muxoodavad to 
Make up his Accots : with Sookanunds Sonn 
&(*a. came from Malda last night to our new 
Facitory lien' where we feasted him and kej)t 
him all night and this morning early he ]m)- 
f ceded on his Voyage. 

This eavening dispeeded 3 boats Goods to 
Rngly contains 28 (ihests and 25 bailes Sundry 
Goods Accot: the Honorable Company in charge 
of 3 i)eons with Generali advice thereof. 

This eavening came letters from Mr. Prick- 
man witli a Dustuck from the Fouzdar of Raja- 
maul on all under his Government about Tanda 
and thosc^ parts not to st(>]3 or molest us or our 
business, alsoe 2 Coppies of our Ccharges Gener¬ 
ali brought u]) but t/O the last of November 
1680: (which will trouble us much to finish 
here haveing all our hands full of other busi¬ 
ness) alsoe advice the Hono ; Companys Peetre 
boates arrived there the 3(hli ])ast and was dis¬ 
peeded the day after haveing before made the 
Governors our Friends. 

Came letters from Hugly \^ith liivoyce of the 
Flint Ware and Factors provisions and amount 
to Rups : 144: Sent for us on a Pattana boat 
by way of Rajamaul which is nott arrived yett 
with us. 

11 Sent letters to Rajamaul and returned Golom 
Mohuddees Dustuck nott being well wTitten for 
our purpose. ' 

Sent a Generali letter to his Worship &oa. 
Co uncell in Hugly with Invoyce of what Goods 
sent them hence the 2d : (^urrt: amot: to 
Rups : 19921 and Diary for mo : November last. 

The Fouzdar of Maulda Came this day to 
visit us and to make Friends with us. who told 
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Thursday 

the 


us of anotheF Dustuck from Boolchund oomeing 
on us with 4 or 6 horsemen to force us hence to 
Mauida to live there, he not haveing had any¬ 
thing of us to this time since he has been in 
place tho: he has been very hungry therefore 
tis thought fitt to Present him with yds; 
ordinary broadcloth and one Sitterngee of about 
12 Coveds long and broad which will sett 
him up the one for spreading the other for his 
Pallankeen Chuttery. 

14 Dispeeded hence to Hugly 1 boat Cossaes 
contains 17 Chests with advice thereof to his 
Worship &ca. Conncell. 

16 Came letters from Mr. Prickman at Bajamaul 
with 8 Cosseds bringing with them 8600 Rupees 
Siccaes. 

This day came to us from the Fouzdar of 
Maulda the Coatwall and Droga of a Markett 
of which the Fouzdar has taken the Ezarra who 
by them his Agents sent his Salams to us signi¬ 
fying his desire to raise his Markett and bring 
it near our new Factory requesting the Cheife 
to shew his People a place where we approve of 
it to be Convenient for our people and alsoe to 
give it a name which we did to pleas him. and 
called it New Markett or Nya haut, the reason 
we gave it nott a name tending or relateing to 
the English was because the ground is not in 
our power and to avoyd many Complaints which 
would be brought before us. and nott being able 
to doe justice twould be but a disgrace to us, and 
besides it will be in the Towne which we have 
now made about our Factory and Called Engle- 
zavad signifying a Towne of the English make- 
ing. 


At a Consultation 
Present 

16 Mr. Fytche Nedham Cheife 

Mr. Samuel Anthony 

The Generali Boockes of Accot: being brought 
up to this time were passed. 

The Charges Generali accot: for last mo; 
were brought in and passed as followeth Vizt. 
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Saml. Anthony. Dr. 


November— 

1 To remaines 
month 
16 To Cash 
19 To Ditto 
27 To Ditto 


Rs. As. P 

last 

.. 1488 9 lOJ 
.. 800 0 0 
.. 600 0 0 
.. 600 0 0 


Per Contra. Cr . 

Rs. As. P. 

By cha: Generali 169 9 0 
By cha; Cattle .. 28 12 0 

By Servants Wages 194 6 0 

392 11 0 

By Acco: Building 767 0 0 

By charges Dyett 67 6 0 

By PackingstuffViztt: 

Wax 74 mds: 
kings wt: at 25 
rs; Per md: . . 187 0 
Cotton 2 mds; at 
lOrs: Permd: 20 0 
Gunnies 10 Corge 
at 2 rs: Per 
Corge .. 20 0 

- 227 0 0 

By Remaines Viztt • 

In cha: Mer¬ 
chandize 1472 9 10 
In A c c o t: 

Building 403 9 10 
In Cash .. 686 IO 4 

- 1934 8 lOJ 


Amots: to Rups: 3388 9 IO 4 Amounts to Rups: 3388 9 IO 4 


Mahdeeve Ray Jeamshirebeags Petesdust 
being verry bu^y to stirr his Master to molest 
us therefore to stop his mouth twas thought fitt 
to give him 20 rs: he alsoe haveing been pro¬ 
mised something before thouglit by our delayes 
we were minded to deceive him, and charges 
of this nature Oannott be avoided till can gett 
Shastah Cawnes Phirwanna which hope wdll be 
quickly : Nedham 

Samuel Anthony 

A Horseman called Sheek Yacoob came from 
Boolchund on ns v^ith a Pherwanna from his 
Master to carry us to Maulda (as before whome 
we answered that we had obeyed the Naboba 
and Boolchunds former orders and kept a Fac¬ 
tory at Maulda haveing allwayes a Gomosta 
there according to our late agreement with 
Jeamshirebeag (and what could he demand or 
desire more) and that w e would send our vuckeel 
tomorrow thither who should give a full answer 
to what he should have to say to us and gave 
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him 5 rs : for a taste to ooole him till our busi- 
nesse should be done, this we here was sent 
partly by Jeamshirebeags lying Complaint of 
us againe there and Hemarraine vuckeel who 
alwayes is there in his Durbar &ca. 

20 Our Vuckeel went this morning to Malda where 
he had much dispute with Jeamshirebeag the 
new Ameen and the Horseman from Boolchund 
and others to little purpose or effect for they 
seeme uott minded to end any quarrells with us, 
but on the contrary foment what they Can that 
they may gett by it, as they must continually 
doe till our Friends at Dacca will please to 
remidy us by the Nabobs Pherwanna thence 
which will settle our business and Customes. 

21 In the eavening came letters from his Wor¬ 
ship &ca. in Hugly advising that they at Dacca 
feared a Generali stop of the Honorable Com¬ 
pany s business on the Dutch score of carrying 
soe much Rice &ca. provisions from these parts, 
and that we unhappily be included therein till 
it be well understood. 

Very late at night we wrote a Generali to his 
Worship &ca. in answer to theirs and about our 
owne greevances and troubles here at present, 
and advised of 2 boat Tanjeebs and Mulmulls 
contains in all 26 chests which we now with 
this dispeed thither in charge of Jbraim beage 
and 1 Peon. 

24 Came the Horseman from Boolchund with 
open mouth to have us to Maulda saying that 
Jeamshirebeage alleidges that he has not re¬ 
ceived the Chop mohy of our Picars and weavors 
and that thereby the Nabob looseth his Rents, 
and that alsoe we bring his Ryotts from Maulda 
to live here &ca. which are all gross lyes, there¬ 
fore we refused to goe to Maulda till should 
have business of our owne there, and told him 
more over that he could nott end our business 
here with that Varlett Jeamshire beag there¬ 
fore his best way would be to take Jeamshire 
beag and our Vuckeel to his Master Boolchund 
there we might expect Justice and nott here 
where our adversary is in a manner our Judge 
which was agreed on. 

25 Dispeeded one with 12 chests Cossaes, Tan¬ 
jeebs, and Mullmulls to Hugly with Generali 

* advice thereof and of our troubles desiring they 
would press our case to Mr. Hervy &ca. at Dacca 
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for a remedy else our business next year will 
goe on but badly and make our large remaines 
occationed thereby hard to be gotten in. 

At a Consultation 
Present 

Mr. Fytch Nedham 

Mr. Samuel Anthony 

Pahlaud our Poronia Gomosta haveing ear¬ 
nestly desired our leave to come from Poronia 
his time promised for marryage being near and 
if he slips that he Cannott be Marryed till next 
year according to the Custom e of the Country 
therefore tis thought fitt to call him away and 
give him leave rather then he should take leave 
and come thence and leave our businesse at 6 ' 
and seavens. his Marryage is to be at Pattana 
whence he cannot be expected in more then a 
month at soonest-wherefore have pitched on 
Ruddermun formerly in our Eye to send in his 
roome whome well hope will doe as wtII as the 
other being well acquainted with those parts 
and have made his wages 8 rs: per month and 
promised him encouragement according to his 
deserts, and moreover Pahlaud haveing wrote 
to us that he wanted more mony to ^ive on 
Peetre and Turmerick wherefore we enorder 
Rups : 2000 : to be paid the said Rudermun on 
do : Accot: to goe with him hence this day by 
boat in the Maham River which has water all 
the year and as said is free from Rajamaul 
(iovernment it goes up hence to Huldybarry 
which is high land and by the Riverside and 
Saltpeetre and Turmerick is to be had there¬ 
abouts. it lyes about 8 : or 10 : Coarse wind of 
Poronia we have alsoe given him Coppy of those 
Instructions delivered Allabardy and Hergololl 
and enjoyned his strickt observance of them and 
alsoe of some additions which concernes our 
present business as to takeing the Honorable 
Companys concernes from Pahlaud and goeing 
on with the Dadinee or Imprest of Saltpeetre 
and Turmerick and allsoe to observe the River 
well from hence to Huldebarr}^^ whereabouts we 
conceive if ever the Honorable Company settle 
a Factory in those parts it will be thereabouts 
on that Riverside: Fytch Nedham 
Samuel Anthony 
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Dispeeded hence this eavening one boate con¬ 
taining 11; Chests white Cloth, with Qenerall 
advice thereof to his Worship &ca. in Hngly. 

28 Dispeeded hence on one boate 18 chests white 
Cloth with Generali advise to Hugly. 

29 Wrote to Mr. Prickman at Rajamaule to for¬ 
ward the Rareties, Factors provisions &ca. sent 
thither from Hugly to be forwarded to us soe 
long Since, and for the remaines of our Silver &ca. 

31 Dispeeded hence to Hugly 2 boats with 28 
chests Cossaes, Tanjeebs. and MnlmuUs with 
Generali advice thereof to his Worship 4:oa. 
Councell. 
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Cash. 

December— 

I To Ballance last 
mo. 

15 To Sicca rs; from 
Rajamaul 

27 To Ramnaut at 
Int: atl^r: Per 
Cent Per Mo: .. 
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Per Contra. Cr. 

December.— 

1 By Roasewater 2 chests 
808 12 0 for Presents .. 60 0 0 

6 By Sami: Anthony for 

8600 0 0 GJenll: Expence .. 448 0 0 

7 By Acco: presents to 

J eamshireboags V uc- 
2600 0 0 keel and to the Droga 

of the Chopmaul ,. 14 0 0 

16 By Kissondas Saw prin¬ 
cipal! .. .. 2000 0 0 

By Acco: Int: on do. 31 
das: at llr: 6a: Per 
Cent Per mo: .. 28 6 6 

By Chevilldas prinoipall 2000 0 0 
By Accot: Int: on do: 

28 da: at 1 r: 6a; Per 
Cent Per mo: .. 25 11 0 

By Accot: presents paid 
Mahdeave Ray Jeam- 
shirebeags Petesdust 
to be quett and nott 
invent new troubles .. 20 0 0 

18 By Sami: Anthony for 

Genii: expences .. 762 0 0 
26 By Rudddermun our 
Poronia Gomosta on 
Peetre &ca ,. 2000 0 0 

28 By Sami: Anthony for 

Genii: expences .. 600 0 0 

By Pahlaud emd Ram- 
buder eavening their 
Joynt Accots: .. 362 7 4 

By Muttuck and Tre- 
pore Saw &oa. for 462 
ps: Mulmulls .. 3182 8 0 
By household necessa¬ 
ries for 63 ps: China 
ware great and small 63 0 0 
By Accot: presents for 
1 large Sitterngee given 
the fouzdar of Malda 18 0 0 
By Rajamaul residence 
short charged to that 
place in Janry: past ^ 5 

30 By Samuel Anthony .. 400 0 0 
By Cha: Genii: 1 gold 
Mohur presented the 
Dutch Doctqr • • 12 4 0 

11991 4 4 

By Ballance .. 17 7 8 


Amots: toRups: 12008 12 0 Amounts to Rups: .. 12008 12 0 
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Englezavad Diary Month January 1682. 

1 Came letters from Mr. Prickman at Raja- 
maule adviseing of 120: Cossitts being robbed 
goeing to Pattana. 

Att a Consultation 
Present 

Mr. Fytch Nedham 
Mr. Samuell Anthony 

The Account Cash for last month after peru- 
sall was passed the remaines being Rupees 
17 : 8a: 8 pice. A Generali letter being drawne 
up about our troubles with Jeamshirebeage was 
approved and ordered to be sent forward with 
32 : chests white cloth by boat to his Worship 
&ca. Councell in Hugly with which alsoe went 
Coppy of our charges Generali boocke for last 

• Fytch Nedham 

Samuell Anthony 

4 Sold Lead 3: mands 37 J Seers at 9 Rups: 
Per Maund. 

5 Dispeeded hence to Hugly 25 : chests and 2 
bailes (Joods on 2 boats in charge of 2 Peons 
with Generali advice thereof to his Worship 
&ca. Councell. Distributed to divers People J 
yd : Scarlett for dagger cases. 

6 Wrote letters to Eajamaul adviseing Mr. 
Prickman to be Carefull of the Factory there 
whilest any of <the Honorable Oompanj^s Trea¬ 
sure is with him for fear of Thieves for we hear 
robberies are very rife in those Parts as weU as 
here &ca. 

7 Dispeeded hence to Hugly 7 Chests Goods 
(being the last that will goe hence this Year) 
on one boat in cha: of Ramsinge a house Peon 
with Generali advice to his Worship &ca. 

8 Came Letters from Rajamaull. 

9 Ditto. 

This day Jeamshire beage and Dowd Cawne 
and Meira Syud Beage came to our new' Factory 
here to make Friends between Jeamshire beage 
and us or rather to feel our intentions and to 
make us consent to keep and continue of Factory 
at Maulda which we have nott yett quite taken 
away we still paying Rent for those houses at 
first taken though we have noe Goods in them 
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least haveing putt them off we should by higher 
powers be forced to take them or other houses 
againe, till we can gett the Nabobs Pherwanna 
to free us from the Tiranny of these Rascally 
People Round about us which hope will be 
quickly. 

9 Presented Obdula Caune with J yd: Scarlett. 

Wrote a Generali l^ter to his Worship &ca. 
Councell at large concerning our troubles here 
with which alsoe went Invoyces of all oiir latter 
Goods sent hence to Hugly this year, and a 
paire of our last years Generali Boockes on a 
Dingee which piomissed to be in Hugly in 
daies &ca. 

13 Sent letters to Mr. Prickman desireing the 
remaines of our Silver from the Mint we being 
in great want of it. 

16 Sold Lead 10: mds: Seers at 9 rs: Per 

maund. 

17 Presented Meir Mossum our Crowry here 1 
yd : Scarlett he earnestly desii*ed it. 

18 Came letters from Mr. Edward Littleton &ca. 
in Hugly giveing Mr. Nedham licence to repaire 
thither &ca. 

21 Came letters from Mr. Littleton &ca. advise- 
ing of the receipt of all our Goods Seri hence 
with our Invoyces of all and that they were dis- 
peeded to the Ships which much rejoyceth us 
that we have soe well finished our businesse in 
soe short a time and in the midst of such great 
troubles as we have and doe undergoe and shall 
till our Friends at Dacca will please to help us 
by getting the Nabobs Pherwanna for us. 

Sent letters to Mr. Littleton &ca. Councell 
with our Diary for last mo : &ca. 

Came letters from Meir Mossum Crowry now 
in Rawpore to call our Vuckeel which at this 
time cannott well be spared soe farr from us 
haveing howerlv to doe with one or other. 

Came a Horseman on from Coja Enaitula 
with a letter from Meir Mossum forbiding us 
to by or sell here and alsoe ordering us to be¬ 
gone hence and him to carr^ our Vuckeel to 
Meir Mossum, nither of which we can well, or 
shall we obey till have orders from Hugly; the 
King, or Shastah Cawnes Dustuck ordering us 
to leave the Countrey. 

This day alsoe Boolchunds Horseman from 
Maulda thundring at our Dore and storming to 
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21 [January] 


have us to Matilda which as his resolution or 
he would kill, or be killed in our Factory and 
many such like huffing words but hope to code 
his Courage ere he goes hence. The other 
Horseman alsoe is mighty earnest to have our 
Factory broken downe which wiU be a worke 
beyond both their Powers. 

At a Consultation 
Present 

Mr. Fitch Nedham Cheife 

Mr. Sami: Anthony 

Jeamshirebeag haveing lately offered us divers 
affronts which we could nott bear especially his 
sending divers Peons into our house at Maulda 
whilest we were here who pulled out 6: or 7 : 
weavers our Servants out by force boating them 
and hailing them before Jeamshire beage who 
greeviously beat and imprisoned them and toock 
Gonnagarree mony of them and •securitj’^ that 
they would work no more for us and then after 
3: OT 4; daies lett them goe and then alsoe 
caused the Drum to be beat throughout Maulda 
forbidding all weavers and Picars comeing to us 
td make up their Accots : with us which made 
us send our Vuckeel to Maulda ordering him to 
declare in the Kings and sherraes name that 
we had taken away our Factory wholly from 
Maulda and that he should answer for our re- 
maines and such like for the reasons afforesaid 
which he did in Jeamshire beages Durbar after 
haveing discoursed our whole troubles since we 
came before the Cozzees Droga of the Adollutt, 
Ameen, Fouzdar, Boolchunds Horseman and 
divers Merchants desireing them to be wittness 
of what they had heard on both sides &;ca. and 
now Boolchunds Horseman being very trouble¬ 
some to us tis resolved and agreed on to give 
him this answer if he will take it and write to 
his Master the same that is that we have 
brought away our Factory from Malda for many 
such reasons as aforesaid resolving never to re- 
tume, nevertheless in Complyance to his Masters 
orders we sett still in our owne houses doeing 
nothing of merchantdize till the Nabob or his 
Master will please to favour us with their orders 
to trade here according to the Kings Phirmaund 
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lately granted us and many other Pherwannaes 
Neshaunes &ca. alsoe tis thought convenient 
that we endeavour to make a Mahozzer of our 
troubles which if can well be done may fasilitate 
gitting Pherwannaes for us without which this 
Year shall nott be able to doe anything. 

Meir Abdull from Rajamaul wrote us word 
he was Comeing hither and desired by all raeanes 
2: yards green ordinary Broadcloth which is 
ordered to be sent him because he may be ser¬ 
viceable to us in divers wayes, if he will and 
without being pleased to be sure he will nott he 
being a very coveteous Impudent Man. Divers 
of our Picars and weavors Jeamshire beage has 
sett to Complaine of our cheap prizeing their 
Goods but as luck was could make nothing of 
it unless they first make Meira Syud beag a 
Coffer, who was putt upon us Ameen for that 
purpose, truly a very good just man and one 
that has holpen us mightily and does still on 
any Occasion wherefore for these reasons tis 
thought fitt and agreed to present him with the 
following perticulars Vizt: 

Green broadcloth ordinary for a Cloak .. 11 yards 

Scarlett .. .. .. \ yards 

Cristall ware, 1 Saek glass, 1 Cup and 1 
plate to Ditto 

The Generali boocks of Accotts: being 
brought up to this time v ere Perused and passed 
and alsoe the Warehouse boocks and Charges 
Generali for last month as followes Vizt: 
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Saml. Anthony. Dr. 

December— 

1 To Bemaines last 

month .. 1934 8 104 

6 To Cash .. 448 0 0 

18 To Ditto ,. 762 0 0 

28 To Do. .. .. 600 0 0 

30 To Do. .. .. 400 0 0 


4134 8 lOi 


Pbb Contba. Cr. 


By Charges Gene¬ 
rali.. .. 127 8 10 

By Charges Cattle 28 16 10 
By Servants wages 189 4 0 


345 12 0 

By Charges Dyett 71 0 0 
By Acoot: Build¬ 
ing .. .. 794 13 6 

By Packingstuff Vizt: 

Quzzees 20 Co : at 
Hi is ..225 

Tentees 20 Do: at 
6 r : 8 a: is .. 130 

- 366 0 0 

1566 9 5 

By Remaines Vizt: 

In cha: Mer- 

chanize 1992 10 0 
In cha: Build¬ 
ing .. 326 9 0| 

In cha: Gene¬ 
rali .. 28 0 0 

In Cash .. 22011 16} 

-2667 16 6} 

4134 8 10} 


Fytch Nedham 
Samuell Anthony 

26 Came Letters from Ruddermun at Poronia 
Complaineing of Pahlauds slackness to give our 
Imprest on Saltpeetre and Turmerick till the 
time of yeai was past soe that now very few 
will take Dadinee haveing brought their business 
soe farr with their owne Stock therefore hope 
they will gett some of both Sorts for ready mony 
with some small difference in the price, and 
what they doe as yett give out Dadinee for is 
nott for a certaine price, but to have 5 rs: more 
then the first and Cheapest Bazar nerrick which 
is the best termes they could for this time brii^ 
them to, and tis thought twill not come out 
much different from what formerly advised to 
Hugly. 

27 Sent Letters to Pahlaud ordering him that 
after he has delivered all the Honorable Com- 
panys concernes to Ruddermun to repaire hither- 
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and alsoe wrote to Ruddermun to give out what 
Dadinee possiblcy he Can on Saltpeetree and to 
gett about 5000 Mds: ^urmerrick if possible, 
and to have a great care of doeing anything in 
the Pattana dominions &ca. at large. 

Att a Consultation 
Present 

Tuesday 31 Mr, Fytch Nedliam Cheife 

Mr. Samuell Anthony 

The Horseman from Boolchund haveing 
ma[n]y d[a]ies tormented ns at our Dore and 
threatned to enter by force and pull us out and 
many such huffing words (which could nott 
scare us we knowing his power) yett seeing he 
will nott be answered nor be gone tis resolved 
to write this day a })laine letter to Boolchund 
signifying why we have left Maulda and that 
.we sett still on our owne houses in hopes of the 
Nabobs and his favour therefore in the mean 
time desire him to Call away his Horseman 
w^hich troubles us soe much for nothing &ca., 
this with a Coppy of it is alsoe ordered to be 
sent to Mr. Job Charnock &ca., in a Generali to 
them, whome we have desired to assist us at 
least to gett the Horseman called away which 
we hope will be done on his receipt of our Letter, 
if he doeth nott of himselfe goe before. 

All our business of the last year being over 
and our Accounts with our Picars and weavors 
being made up and our remaines comeing in 
and the Generali boocks of Accotts: brought 
up to this time and noe great business in this 
Factory left to doe till have orders againe to 
give out Daudinee which suppose will nott be 
near about us till can gett the Nabobs ordei. 
or come to better agreements with our petty 
governors round about therefore seeing our 
business in this posture and that the cheife can 
well be spared without any apparent damage to 
the Honorable Company's affaires in this place, 
it is thought convenient that he repare to Hugly 
as soone as possible, according to licence granted 
him thence that being present wdth the Coun- 
cell he may open our case better to them then 
by letter and Consultations the best way for a 
remedy without which our business for this 
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year will goe on but badly and many bad Cus- 
tomes in this Countrey allready is and must of 
necessity be made which will be h|ird to be 
broken afterwards, Customes in this Country 
being Esteemed equall with written Laws, there¬ 
fore tis agreed and ordered that Mr. Nedham 
deliver the Cash to the charge of Sami: Anthony 
till his retume which is this day the end of the 
month Rups : 95 : 11a : 14 p : and alsoe the 2 
Originall notes for the 2 Parcells of Ground 
brought here for the Honorable Company and 
Coppies of all Phirmaunds, Neshaunes, and 
Pherwannaes, now in his hands relateing to the 
Honorable Companys affaires and all other 
boocks and Duffters and notes for monyes owe- 
ing or otherwise according to a list of Do. 
delivered him, for the Honorable Companys use 
and in the cheifes absence the said Samuel 
Anthony is hereby ordered to gett in and re¬ 
ceive what moneyes or goods of the Companys 
Sorts is brought in on Accot: oui reraaines of 
last yeare which all have promised by writeing 
to clear in a month that at the Cheifes returne 
when Dadinee is to bee given out we may bring 
our Weavors and Picars to a better method 
beginning Clear with them ; alsoe he is ordered 
hereby as fast as mony comes in of our remaines 
or from the Mint or otherwise to pay of what 
standing out at Interest, and to goe forward 
with Building the remaining part of the Factory 
Wall towards the River that it may be finnished 
before the Raines, and what other business shall 
happen of absolute necessity to be done with all 
caution and adviseing with our Vuckeel. 

Account Currant Hugly passed Vizt: 


Aooott: Cubkt: Huoly. Dr. 


Pbb Contra. Or. 


January— 

9 To S u n d r y A c- By Ballance last 

cotta .. 121975 13 3 mo : .. 224626 16 7 

To Ballance .. 102661 2 4 


Rs. .. 224626 16 7 


224626 15 7 


Fytch Nedham 
Samuell Anthony 
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31 Late at night Avhen the Horseman from Bool- 
chund saw that we had dispeeded our Letters 
to Mr. Charnock &ca. to Boolchund, he went 
fiom our Dore to Maulda againe. 

Here is newes that Hodge Soffy Cawnes Son 
that was the Kings Duan at Pattana is comeing 
downe to the Government of Hugly. 


Cash. 


Dr 

Per Contra. 


Cr. 

Janry.— 








1 To remaines last mo: 

17 

7 

8 

1 By Sami: Anthony 

648 

0 

0 

To Lead 3 md: 37i 
sr: at 9rs: Per 




By Ditto 

500 

0 

0 

35 

7 

0 


1148 

0 

0 

maund 

o To Ramnaut at Int: 




By Ballance .. 

95 

14 

11 

at 1 r : 4a: Per 
Cent Per men¬ 








sem 

1100 

0 

0 





16 To Lead lOmd: 4^ 








sr: at 9rs: Per 








md: 

91 

0 

3 






1243 

14 

11 


1243 

14 

11 


Fytche Nedhani 

At a Consultation 
Present 

Mr. Fytch Nedham : C'heife 
[February! Mr. Samuel Anthony 

The Accot: Cash for last month being per¬ 
used was passed the remaines being Rups : 95: 
14 a : lip: w^as delivered to Sami: Anthony. 

Fytch Nedhani 
Samuel Anthony 

Englezavad Diary Month February 1681/2. 

3 Sold 100 mds : Lead at 8| rs : Per maund. 
Received letters from Comaul Cawne the 
Fouzdar of Huldebarry desireing a Correspond-, 
ence with us and profferring us Timbers for our 
Building if in case we were not yett supplyod 
from other parts. 

Prized white goods. 

This night the Cheife proceeded towards 
Hugly carrying with him our Diary and Con¬ 
sultations for month January. 
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7 This morning came Boolchunds Asswar from 
Maulda being dispeeded by Jeamshirebeag to 
returne to Muxoodavad wherefore he came to 
our Door to see what he Could gett uppon which 
we desired the Dustuck that he brought on us 
from Boolchund to be delivered us but he in a 
huffing manner refused to deliver it under 150 : 
or at least 100 : Kups : but at last his Courage 
was cooled ajud delivered the Dustick upon 
which it was agreed Ifc give him 20 rs: with 
which he was very well contented and to his 
Servantts 2 rs : and afterward filled their Bellies 
with KctcheiTee and sent them away. 

9 This day Meir Abdull went hence to Raja- 
maul leaveing Mamood Hyatt his Brothers Son 
to officiate in Maulday. 

10 Sent Letters to his Worship &ca. in Hugly 
and advised of many rogueries made by Jeam¬ 
shirebeag on us, with it alsoe went the Mahozzer 
on Maulda side about our troubles with Jeam- 
shirebeage. 

13 Sent Letters to Mr. Prickman at Rajamaule 
desireing him to send us some money to defray 
the Generali Charges haveing none in the House. 

15 Came newes from Maulda that the Picars has 
made a false Chop for which Jeamshire beage 
iniprissons them and demands great summes of 
them for the loss he pretends he has Sustained 
thereby, which does hinder our remaines to come 
in 

16 Came letters from Raj amaule with 4000 : 
Rups: Sicca. 

23 This day Sybram Ray the Fouzdar of Maulda 
went to Muxoodavad to give an Accott: of the 
great Rogueries that has been Committed of 
late in Maulda. 

26 Our Maulda Picars and Weavours bringing 
noe Goods att present complaining that they are 
ready in their Houses but dare nott bring them 
over the water for fear of Jeamshirebeage who 
laves watches at every Gaut for them where¬ 
fore twas thought Convenient to send our Vuc- 
keel to Jeamshire beag to know why he will 
nott lett our Picars and Weavers bring in their 
remaines. 

27 This day our Vuckeel Came from Maulda 
haveing had great disputes with Jeamshirebeage 
who does what he cann to have us live at 
Maulda declareing that he will not lett the 
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Weavers bring their Remaines here, and that 
Hemarraine will give answer for what he does 
to stop our business. 


Cash. Dr, Per Contra. Or, 


1 To Be maines last 

mo: .. 95 14 11 

To Lead 100 mds: 

12 sr: at Sf^rs: 

Per maund .. 877 10 0 

10 To Kisaondas Saw at 
Int: @ 1 r: 5 a: 

Per Cent Per 
mo: .. 2000 0 0 

17 To Sicca Bups: 

from Bajamaul 4000 0 0 


3 By Samuel Anthony 468 0 0 
8 By Samuel Anthony 419 0 0 
11 By Per ana ut his 

Principall .. 2000 0 0 
By Accot: Int: on 
do. 7 mo: 25 da: 
at 1 r: 2a: Per 
Cent Per month 176 4 0 
By Account Pre¬ 
sents Vizt: 
given the Cozze to 
Chop the Mahoz- 
zer for Maulda 
side .. 47 

given Sheek Yacoob 
Boolchimds chup- 
dar at his goeing 
away .. 22 

- 69 0 0 

22 By Kissondas Saw 

his Principall .. 2000 0 0 
By Accot: Int: on 
do: 17 da: at 
1 r: o a: Per 
Cent Per month 15 0 0 


6137 4 0 
By Bemunes .. 1836 4 11 

6973 8 11 6973 4 11 


Samuell Anthony 

Englezavad Diary Mo : March Anno 1682. 

1 The remaines of Cash for last mo; is Rups: 
1836: 4a: Up: 

3 Came Letters from Poronia and Cassumbuzar. 

4 Sent Letters to Poronia. 

5 Sent Letters to Hugly with a Mohozzer for 
this side the River. 

15 These 8 : or 10 last daies being the Hindoes 
feast little or noe business Offered. 

17 This day the Cozzees Gomosta of Gopaulpore 
came to our Factory and brought newes that 
Coja Enatula had sent an Horseman from Dacca 
with an order to his people here nott to hinder 
our business but to lett us give out our Dadinee 
and trade freely. 
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19 This morning sent our Vuckeel to Maulda 
who went to Jeamshire beage and had great 
disputes with him about our Tallica he declare- 
ing that he has had noe Tallica for 3 : months 
to whome our Vuckeel gave this answer that 
ever since that our shipping business was done 
we have had noe goods come in but was hindred 
by him wherefore could nott expect any till he 
would lett our Picars and Weavers bring in their 
Goods, and told him that when he suffered our 
goods to come in we would give him his true 
Tallica upon which Jeamshire beag promised 
nott to hinder our business but tomorrow would 
order the Drum to be beaten to order all our 
Picars and Weavers to Come to us and bring in 
their remaines. 

20 Came Letters from Rajamaule with 2000: 
Rups: Siccaes. 

22 These 8 : or 10 : dales there has hapned great 
fires w hich has burnt downe most part of Maulda 
after which Jeamshire beag has raised such 
great Taxes of the Polemony upon the Poor 
Weavers &ca. who at present have nothing left 
but all consumed by the fire which causes a 
great many of them to run away from that 
Tyrannous Government. 

26 'fhis day the Drum was beat about these 
parts to order all Ryotts &ca. to comply with 
Boolchunds orders who has nov^ this place under 
his Government: for the Kings Accot: Coja 
Enatula beeing Taggeerd. 

This day the Malda Cozzee sent to us to desire 
a little Roaswater haveing great occation for it 
and none to be gott in Maulda wherefore 4 
bottles were Sent him. 

28 Sent J.etters to Rajamaule with advice of the 
receipt of 2000 rs : Siccaes. 
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Cash. Dr. Peb Contba. Cr. 

By Peeranaut his 

Principedl .. 1600 0 0 
By Accott: Int: on 
do : Vizt: 

1000 rs: 8 mos: 18 
da: at 1 r : 2a : 

Per Cent .. 96 12 0 

500 : 7: 16: at 1: 2 : 46 6 0 

8 By Samuell An- 

thony .. 320 0 0 

21 By Ditto .. 600 0 0 

25 By Acco: SeJlary to 
this day to 
divers Vizt: 

Fytch Nedham 
the 1 of I 
years Sall- 
ary at £ 40 
Per an: 88 14J 

Jona: Prickman 
£ 20 Per 

an: ,. 44 7 

Sami: Anthony 

do: ,, 44 7 

George Stone J 
years Sallary 
at £10 Per 
an : .. 44 7 

- 222 3 3 

2681 5 3 
By Ballance .. 1166 7 8 

3847 12 II 3847 12 11 


Samuell Anthony 


Englezamd Diary Month April 1682. 

2d Thin day arrived Punchanund Ray Crowry 
for Boolchund for this side of the River. 

4 Sent the Vuckeel to the new Crowry here who 
promised all kindnesse inageinable. 

5 This night about 9 a clock there happened 
a great Storme of wind and haile which broke 
downe most part of our Thatch conveniences. 

6 This day Punchanund Ray sent for our Vuc¬ 
keel butt sent him an excuse that he was out 
of the way but would send him tomorrow. 

7 According to our promise Sent the Vuckeel 
to Punchanund Ray (who found all our Picars 
put in Prison to give a writeing for what goods 


To remaines last 

mo: .. 1836 4 11 

20 ToSiccaes from 
. Rajamaule .. 2000 0 0 
31 To Scarlett used by 
Sami: Anthony 
] yard .. 2 8 2 

To Broadcloth ordi¬ 
nary for Do. 3 
yards 9 0 0 
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they brought to us last j’^eare) with whome had 
great disputes and demanded a writing of the 
Vuckeel for what Jeamshirebeage has allready 
taken of our Picars &ca. and what he does now 
take of the Picars on this side the River, to 
whome the Vuckeel gave this answer (well 
knowing that if we doe give any writing here it 
will bring a bad custome which will be hard to 
be broken) that at present we doe nott give 
Jeamshirebeag any writing but in time of our 
Shipping upon the Nabobs Pherwanna and 
Boolchunds asswars wee were forced to give a 
Tallica of what our weavors brought in that our 
shipping Monsoone might nott be hindred that 
at present the Cheife nott being here we doe 
not give any Daudinoe but sett still upon which 
he was Contented and soe dispeeded the Vue- 
keel and lett the Picars and Weavors goe about 
their businesse. 

8 This day the Dutch Factory was besett by 
the Pitans People but were drove back againe 
with Co[n]siderable blows by the Dutches Peons 
their quarrell arriseing by their Servants that 
fetch water from the River side. 

9 The q[u]arrell8 between the Dutch and Pitans 
continued, the latter declared that at the Dut¬ 
ches goeing to their Garden (which they usually 
doe on this day being Sunday) the}^ would offer 
violence to them but by the Mittigation of Syud 
beag the Dutch tarried at home and the Pitans 
returned to their houses but noe frindship made, 
the Crowry all this while nott dearing to show 
his head fled out of towne saying he went a- 
Hunting. 

15 This morning very early the Dutch Derictore 

passed by to Maulda. 

17 This eavening the Dutch Derictore received 
a Seerpaw from Shasta Cawne for the great 
present they have lately gave him. 

20 The Dutch calling all our Picars and Weavors 
proffering them great Daudinee if in case they 
will bring a writeing to bring us our remaines 
and take no more Dadinee of us which causes a 
great many of [them] to flock thither but as 
yett Can nott understand whither they have 
received any Dadinee or them or noe wherefore 
called all our Picars &ca. giveing them fair 
promise of new Dadinee at the Cheifes arrivall 
whome we told them was on the way hither. 
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23 This aftemoone the Dutch Directore passed 
by here towards Hugly. 


Accot : CuBRT : Hugly Dr . 

Aprill 1682— 

31 To Saltpeetre 45 

Mds. .. 36 2 3 

To oha: Merchem- 

dize on do .. 6 0 0 

ToBallance .. 137463 3 1 


137503 5 4 


Peb Contba. Cr . 


By Ball: last Mo: 102661 2 4 
Janry: 

By Sundry Ac- 

cotts: .. 144 0 0 

By Flint ware .. 100 4 0 

Aprill 

By Sundry Accos: 4336 16 0 

Janry: 

By Sundry Ac- 

cotts: .. 372 0 0 


107603 6 4 

Aprill 

19 By Cash .. 30000 0 0 


137503 6 4 


Samuel Anthony 
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Accotfc: of Cash for this month Vizt. 


Cash. Dr. 

1 To Ballanoe last 

month .. 1166 7 8 

30 To Acoo: C u r r t: 

Hugly Siccaes 
reed: .. 30000 0 0 

To Aoco: Batta on 
OOOOrs: Sio- 
oaes Sold at 
12 a: Per Cent 67 8 0 

To Gunnesham Ac- 
co: his re- 
maines .. 383 12 6 

To Sungutdass .. 381 3 0 

To Crepoll Deloll.. 36 0 0 

To Puttunnemull 600 0 6 

To Weavops Elat> 

ohaes .. 262 3 9 

To Weavers Seer¬ 
suckers .. 15 8 0 

To Weavers Tan- 

jeebs .. 163 U 6 

To Weavers Mul- 

muUs .. 184 10 0 

To Weavers Chan- 

denies .. 3 9 0 

To Weavers Char* 

oonnaes .. 234 7 0 

To Muttuck and 

Treepore &ca 2003 1 0 

To Moneram Deloll 80 0 0 

To Weavers Reyns 263 2 6 

To Cassaes Orrua 
to divers here 
and at other 
Factories for 
their use 11: 
ps: .. 61 0 0 

• To Tanjeebs 3: ps: 

spared 22 0 0 

ToSeersuokers 

0 ps: .. 51 12 0 

ToChandenies 

8ps: .. 42 0 0 

To Elatohaes 7 ps : 38 8 0 

To Neh allewars 

3ps; .. 11 4 0 

To Orungshies 6 ps: 19 8 0 

ToCharoon naes 

Sps: .. 9 0 0 

36180 7 5 


Pbb Contra. Or, 

1 By Samuel Antho¬ 
ny .. 600 0 0 

22 By Sami^el Antho¬ 
ny .. 260 0 0 

30 By Rajamaul Resi- 
dence paid 
So o kd eave 
Vuckeels wa¬ 
ges 9 mo; to 
this day .. 90 0 0 

840 0 0 

By Ballanoe .. 35340 7 5 


36180 7 5 


Samuell Anthony 
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Englazavad Diary Month May Anno 1682. 

3 Nr. Nedham arrived here from Hugly with 
30000 Rups : to begin our Dadinee for this Year 
which being entred in Aprill makes that mos : 
remaines Rupees 35340 : 7a: 5 p : 

5 Mr. Prickman came from Rajamaule 

6 Sent Letters to Hugly adviseing of a Pher- 
wanna issuing out from Hodge Suffy Cawne to 
Rajaballe ordering him by veitue of a Husball 
Hookum lately came from the King to take 3J 
Per Cent of us at Rajamaull unless Can shew 
the Governors of Suratts sunnuds that we have 
paid Custome for said Goods there &ca. 

7 Came a Generali from his Worship &ca. in 
Hugly. 

11 Punchanund Crowry of Gopaulpore Purgona 
came to see us promiseing us all favor in his 
power who with the Jimmedar also asked when 
we gave out Daudinee wee answered when they 
had made some agreement with us about our 
weavers nott to plague them as last Yeare and 
to force from them our Imprest mony to pay 
ould arrears of rent and such like as Jeamshire 
beage did last year. 

12 Came letters from Rajamaule adviseing of a 
boate sunck at the Durbar in a Storm^' for want 
of a Du stick to goe forwards. 

13 Sent letters to Mr. Prickman at Rajamaule 
Sent letters to Poronia about all things 

necessary. 

16 Mr. Nedham haveing delivered to Mr. Anthonj^ 
all things belonging to the Honorable Company 
sett out for Cassumbuzar according to his Wor¬ 
ships order to him, though it bee at present a 
very busy time with us here, and hopes he shall 
retume quickly it being now time to give out 
Daudinee and to eaven Accotts : with our Picars 
and that our Boocks may be Ballanced in'time. 

24 Ramnaut haveing want of his mony in our 
hands desired it might be paid him which was 
done. 

At a Consultation 
Present 

Satturday 30 Mr. Fytch Nedham Cheife 

Mr. Samuell Anthony 

Haveing had noe new Daudinee or Imprest 
given out here since August last, our Muttsud- 
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dies and Taggadgeers haveing murmurred for 
money ever since January last though they have 
had enough to maintaine them very well till 
now wherefore findeing that this way of giveing 
them the Dustoore spoyles them and makes 
them proud and never contented and to avoyd 
a bad name to our Selves which by this way at 
length might come undeservedly we resolve 
henceforward to place the Dustoor to Accot: of 
Cash and make those Servants settled monthly 
wages according to their deserts, which will 
keep them better to their duty and make them 
more humble which stipends are to comence 
the first of this mo : 

Fytche Nedham 
Samuell Anthony 


AOOOTT : CURRENTT HUOLY. Dr, 
ToBallance .. 137503 6 4 


Per Contra. Gr, 

By Ballance last 

mo: .. 137603 5 4 
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Cash. Dr. 

1 To Ballanoe last 

mo; .. 36340 7 5 

30 To Reyngs 1 ps: 
lost and paid 
for .. 4 0 0 

To Seersuckers 1 

ps: Do : .. 6 10 0 

To 2 Peeces Nehal- 

lewars .. 9 0 0 

To Weavors Elat* 

chaos .. 39 8 0 


Per Contra. Cr. 

4 By Sami; Anthony 320 0 0 
17 By Samuel Antho¬ 
ny . - 300 0 0 

24 By R a m n a u t his 

Principal! .. 1160 0 0 

By Accot: Int: 7 
mo: 10 das: 
at 1 r: 2a: 

Per Cent Per 
mo; .. 94 3 3 

By Ramnaut his 

principall .. 2600 0 0 

By Accot Int: 4 
mo; 27 das : at 
IJrs: Per 

Cent Per mo: 169 3 9 

By Ramnaut h i s 

principall .. 1100 0 0 

By Accot: Int; 4 
mo : 19 da: at 
IJ rs : Per Cent 
Per mo : .. 63 11 3 

By Samuel Antho¬ 
ny .. 600 0 0 

By Vuckeels,Mutt- 
suddies, wri¬ 
ters, and Tag- 
gadgeers, wa¬ 
ges .. 99 13 0 


6492 15 3 

ByBallance .. 28906 10 2 
Rups: .. 36399 9 5 Rupees .. 35399 9 6 


Fytch Nedham 


Englezavad Diary Month June Anno 1682. 

1 The remaines of Cash at the end of last mo : 
was Rs: 29006: 7 : 2. 

Came Letters from Poronia. 

Mr Nedham, Mr. Bugden, and Samuel Pine 
(and Thomas Sterling whose wages is made 10 
Rups : Per mo : to assist us in writeing) arrived 
from Cassumbuzar with 20000 Rups : taken up 
there, 10000 Rups: good Peet of Chittamun 
Saw at 1 r: Per Cent Per mo: the 19 day of 
May, and 10000 rs: peet more of Deepchund 
and Porunmull the 2d day of June at 1 r: Per 
Cent till paide. 

10 Jeamshire beag the Maulda Crowry and Meira 
Syud Beag came to visit us. 
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Tuesday 


12 The Dutch came from Maulda to visit us. 

13 & 14 Punchanund Crowry and Rajaray Jim- 
medar of this place on false pretences and 
storyes has made great stirs and sent 10 Peons 
and privately hauled our Vuckeel from his house 
to Prison where they kept him a night and \ a 
day till a ruff letter from us to the Crowry re¬ 
leased him. 

15 Wrote to Mr. Job Charnock &ca. about our 
troubles here and sent them George Stone in 
Jyue of Samuel Pine who stayes here. 

17 & 18 Sent Peons on Rajaray to take and bring 
him to us to make uy) Accotts: with us for 
brick and Stone who Shoffles of what he Can 
the Crowry now goeing with him to give up 
their Accounts for the past year at Muxoodavad 
to Boolchund : hindred our preos from raedling 
with him promiseing on his returne which will 
be in 10 or 12 daies to see those Accots 
evened &ca. 

19 • Being invited to a feast by .1 earn shire beage 
we went we found divers Pitans who with us 
was civilly treated. We have iiew'es from Raja- 
maul that the Dutch has a Pherwanna come 
thither to clear their business and except we 
gett one alsoe nott one Saltpeetre boate or 
ought else w ill be passed that place 

At a Consultation 
Present 

20 Mr. Fytche Nedham Cheife 
Mr. Sami : Anthony 

Mr. Edmund Bugden being at present here 
and desireous to travell higher in the Countrey 
towards Poronia and Hiilldebarre we thincke it 
fitt to give him our Dustuck or passe thither 
and back and alsoe to request him on our 
Honorable Masters behalfe to enquire into and 
inspect their affairs at Poronia by calling our 
Gomosta to Accot: to see his Cash and Avhat 
he has given out on Peetre and Turmerick and 
what he has gott and is likely to gett in this 
year and bring us as full an Accot: and that 
Countrey and the Commodities thereof as he 
can for we have nott English men suffitient to 
spare on such designes hence and we have great 
reasons to suspect uneaquall dealings by our 
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Gomostas there hitherto by their canting answers 
to our many letters sent them and complying 
with scarce anything ordered tho’ they alw aies 
promise largely soe that we begin to dispare of 
doeing any thing there without an Englishman 
alsoe the Pouzdar or Governor of Huldebarree 
haveing divers times wrote to us very kindely 
desireing our Correspondence and to trade with 
us for Musk and other things that comes out of 
the Hill Countrey of Morung and those parts 
and to take English cloth in truck for them 
wherefore Mr. Bugden intending that tis agreed 
to send with him a small present for him of 
Cloth for a muster Vizt. 1J yd : fine scarlett and 
yd : ordinary Broadcloth enough for a Pal- 
lankeen. alsoe 1 Sword blade and 1 Cristaline 
drincking glasse, and more 1 Sword blade for 
the Pouzdar of Poronia. 

P^ytche Nedham 
Samuell Anthony 

21 Mr. Edmund Bugden went hence towards 
Poronia, 

22 Sent our Vuckeel to Jeamshirebeag to see 
what agreement could make with him for this 
year that our busines may nott be stoped if 
should nott have a Pherwanna to clear it from 
Dacca, who deferrd the dispute till tomorrow 
to day being Fryday their Holyday. 

23 Sent our Vuckeel againe to Jeamshire beag 
who we finde is far from makeing any agree¬ 
ment of friendship with us demanding 500 
Rups: Piscash yearly and the loan of 1000 
Rups: to suffer us to trade, without makeing 
any agreement with us that when he sees best 
fishing he may play the Rogue with us as last 
year. 

26 It being high time to give our Dadinee esyfe- 
cially on culloured Goods, we sent our Vuckeel 
againe* to Jeamshirebeage to have his finall 
answer and to see if by any means an accom¬ 
modation might be made between us soe t^t 
our businesse might nott bo distuibed, ordering 
him to hint that if that could be he might ex¬ 
pect something of Piscash from us to his con¬ 
tent if he be nott very unreasonable; but in 
fine we Perceive noething will or can be done 
with him but from Dacca which we have still 
hopes though small that shall have remedy 
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thence at last; without which we shall finde 
certainely as many difficulties as last year on 
both sides the River, and to give out mony on 
Malda side before an agreement with the Gover¬ 
nor is the ready way to make great remaines 
there againe for he will certainely hall good 
part of the mony received from us from them, 
and alsoe in our Jimmedars Country both strivc- 
ing for the Chopp. 

27 These last 18 or 20 daies we have had conti- 
nuall Raines night and day soe that none of 
our Picars nor Weavers Could be made to ap¬ 
pear to prize their remaines or make up any 
Accots : with us which has with the Cheifes in¬ 
disposition of boddy and quarrells with our 
Governor hindred all business as well as the 
Ballance of our Boocks since the Cheife came 
up from Cussumbuzar. 

Came letters from Cassumbuzar. 

Sent letters to Rajamaul advising Mr. Prick- 
man how to visit Budgeerook humeed Caune on 
his arrivall there which is said will be in 3 or 4 
daies 

Came letters from his Worship &ca. in Hugly 
with Invoyce of Broadcloth and Velvett Amot: 
to^Rups : 312 in said Invoyce the Velvett in 5 
yds: scant measure short Invoyced which w e 
have likewise entred with the rest at 12 rs: 
Per yard. 

We have newes from Bajeetpore that Ram- 
kission Copperee the Silke Merchant at Cassum¬ 
buzar bought most of his white Silke at Bajeet¬ 
pore and thereabouts and is yett bying what 
Yellow Silke can gett there which will hinder 
us from getting soe much as otherwise. 

At a Consultation 
Present 

30 Mr. Fytch Nedham Cheife 

Mr. Samuel Anthony 

Buddeelidass haveing sent his Gomosta Go- 
vindram before him to talke with and agree 
with us for Daidine on Silke after divers dis¬ 
putes we agreed with him as follows Vizt: for 
20 bailes Silke Tanne Puttunne June bund of 
♦ [f’-c. con- 2 mds: or 80 Srs: to the bade the Seer to qt: ♦ 
70 Siccaes all is to be brought in within 3 mos : 
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from the date hereof and prized after the same 
forme and method as in Mr. Littleton’s and the 
Cheifes time at Cassumbuzar by the Cheife and 
Councell and because the bund of this month 
being nott yett come out a muster cannott yett 
be made tis agreed to stand on both sides to a 
muster as we shall gett made in time by the 
English in Cassumbuzar ahoe according to Cas¬ 
sumbuzar custome to be sunned 1 day and 
weighed the next and 1 Sicca Rupee weight is 
to be allowed oti each Seer in the Scale and the 
beam to stand in a leavill to hinder disputes 
that might otherwise come by the scale goeing 
downe; on said agreement is delivered him in 
hand 5000 Rupees which is 250 rs: Per baile 
and the rest to be paid when their Silke is 
prized, these bailes are to be of the 1st: 2d: 
3d : 4th : 5th : and 6th Sorts as they come out 
in quantity in the winde and the scaines to be 
tw'o Coveds long, and w^hat Phoyne and Courser 
Sorts comes out he promises to bring in with 
the rest to be of one coved winde which we are 
to take and prize according to its worth he had 
50 rs: on a baile more then usuall given him 
now being the first time to encourage him and 
because he had nothing on Phoyne, Durre, and 
Cuttcher, he shall bring in. 

Fytch Nedham 

Samuell Anthony. 


Aooo: CxjRBTT: Huoly, Dr. Pbb Coi^tBA. Cr. 

To Ballance .. 137603 6 4 By Ballance last 

mo: .. 137603 6 4 
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Cash. Dr, 

June— 

1 To Ballance last 

mo : .. 28906 10 2 

To Weavors Mul- 

muls 48 4 0 

6 To Chintamun Saw 
@ Int: 1 r : 

Per Cent taken 
19 May Peet.. 10000 0 0 
To Deepohund euid 
Porunmul at 
Int: at 1 r : 

Per Cent Per 
mo: taken the 
2dCurrt: .. 10000 0 0 

48954 14 2 


Per Contba. Or. 


16 By Samuel An¬ 
thony .. 500 0 0 

30 By Buddeelidaspd: 

Qovindram on 
Tannee Silke 5000 0 0 
By yuckeelB,Mutt- 
sudies, and 
Taggadgeers, 

wages .. 104 12 0 

5604 12 0 
By Ballance .. 43350 2 2 


48954 14 2 


Fytch Nedham 


Englezavad Diary Mo: July 1682. 

1 Mr. Edmund Bugden arrived from Poronia 
this eavening returning us 1 Sword blade, and 
cloth and 1 glasse Sent to present Comall Cawne 
he being gon to the warrs four daies Joumy 
thence and the other Sword blade he gave to 
ftoola Cawne Fouzdar of Poronia. 


At a Consultation 
Present 

Munda : the 3d. Mr, Fytch‘Nedham Cheife 

^ Mr. Samuel Anthony 

The Accot: of Cash being examined the re- 
maines was found to be Rups : 43350 2a: 2 p: 
and Passed. Prized Cossaes 612 ps: from Per- 
saud Moodee 

The 2 Delolls or broakers belonging to the 
Factory have formerly been allowed to take 1 
Per Cent of the Weavors and Picars for Broaker- 
age on all Dadinee or Imprest given out, as is 
Customary, but Since finding they have abused 
that liberty by takeing more Sometimes of Silly 
weavors therefore lately we have intertained 
one of said Delolls a Servant hopeing in time 
to shake of the other and doe our business onely 
• by a Servant and the meane time tis agreed to 
take 1 Per Cent on all Imprest mony given out 
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Wensday the 


♦ [».e. con¬ 
tain]. 


except on Errendies and its Yearne (which needs 
noe deloll to prize them) on Accot: Broakerage 
and put it to our Cash out of which the other 
Deloll may at convenient times be allowed 
somewhat in reason for his Service as he sail 
deserve, which we hope will be a Renimidy 
against their dealing with or abusing our wea¬ 
vers and Picars for the future. 

Pytch Nedham 
Samuel] Anthony 

4 Dispeeded this day a Dingee with Mangoes 
to Hugly for his Worship &ca. on which went 
a Oenerall to them at large of our affaires here 
and Duplicate of our Diaries from the end of 
November past to the end of May and different 
Single Coppies of our Aprill and May Diaries to 
be sent to the Fort. 

At a Consultation 
Present 

4 Mr. Fytch Nedham Cheife 

Mr. Samuel Anthony 

Suiiguttdass and Chundrabaune of Runsea 
being here we came to an Agreement with them 
Joyntly for 40: great Mds : Errendy Yearne at 
80 Siccaes to the Seer and 1 Sicca Sallamme at 
the Scale Per Seer, at I2ia: Per Seer to be 
bought in as good as their last Years Muster on 
which this Agreement is made and it is to be 
brought in and prized in 3 months from this 
day on which is delivered him Rups : 950 and 
the rest is to be paid when the goods are brought 
in and Prized, 

Jessoodanundun and Soodanund Allsoe agreed 
with to provide 500 Cossaes each to be 40 co : 
lo: and 2 wide according to the settled Guzz of 
this Factory and to qt: * 2015 threds in the 
Warp and to be eaven and square Struck as 
our Patteme at Rups: 9| Per peece to be all 
brought in and prized by the 20th of other on 
which is ordered to be delivered him Rupees 
2000 in hand and the rest as soone as Can gett 
Monies, and none is to be taken under 8 rs: 
Price. Fytch Nedham 

Samuel Anthony 
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At a Consultation 
Present 

6 Mr. Fytch Nedham Cheife 

Mr. Samuel Anthony 

Haveing many ways endeavoured an accom¬ 
modation with Jimshire beag the Maulda Gover¬ 
nor in vaine this eavening our vuckeel sped 
better then expected and brought a paper from 
Jeamshire beage being Chopped by him signify¬ 
ing his Agreement with us to lett us give out 
Dadinee unmolested and that he will onely take 
his Chopp of the Picars according to Tallica 
and lielp us in what he Can to doe our businesse 
here in our new House or Factory &oa. for 
which his favour we order or rather are forced to 
deliver him up his note for Rups: 500 taken 
up of us at the opening of our business with 
him in October last as a present and glad could 
gett our businesse done soe for the Year is far 
Spent and noe hopes left of any releife from our 
Friends at Dacca whence have expected a Pher- 
wanna above 12 mos : in vaine to open our 
businesse which would have saved all our ex¬ 
pence in Presents we have Since been at to 
keep our business goeing. 

Fytch Nedham 
Sami. Anthony 

Mr. Bugden went hence for Cassumbuzar. 


At a Consultation 
Present 

8 Mr. Fytch Nedham Cheife 

Mr. Samuel Anthony 

Came to an Agreement with Simbonaut Bra- 
min for 50 great Mds : of 80 Siccaes to the Seer 
of Errendy yearne at 12|a: Per Seer and all 
other conditions is as with Sunguttdass and 
Chundrabaune for Do : Sort Goods the 4th 
Instant. 

Likewise now we have agreed farther with 
Do : Simbodasse for 100 ps: Errendies to be H 
yard wide and 32 covetts or 16 Guzz of this 
Factory long in the Warp is to be 900 threds 
and they are to be eaven and square Struck soe 
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* [i.e. oon- 
tain]. 
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that they may Come out thick and good at 3^ 
rs : Ter peece they are all to be brought in and 
Prized by the 15th October next and on those 
and the Yearne above mentioned is ordered to 
be delivered him JRups : 1918 12 a. 

Fytch Nedham 
Sami: Anthony 

At a Consultation 
Present 

10 Mr. Fytch Nedham Cheife 
Mr. Samuel Anthony 

(Jame to an Agreement with Jessoodanundun 
and Soodanund for 1500 ps: fine Cossaes at 
same termes as the 4th Currt: except that at 
4 a: Per pee: is abated soe that Musters for 
these is at 9 rs : 8a: which qts : * 2015 threds 
the [ se I arc to bee brought in and prized by the 
month of October next, none is to be taken 
under 8 rs: price on which is ordered to be 
delivered him Rups : 8000 and the rest as soone 
as shall be better in Cash. 

Fytch Nedham 
Ramuell Anthv\y 

Prized white cloth. 

At a Consultation 
Present 

11 Mr. Fytch Nedham Cheife 
Mr. Samuel Anthony 

Came to an Agreement with Jessoodaiiund 
and Soodanund for 500 ps: Errendies at the 
same rate as with Simbonaut the 8th Currant 
onely the time is different they being all to be 
brought by the end of October and prized, 
on which is ordered to be delivered them 
Rups: 1625 : Fytch Nedham 

Sami? Anthony 

Prized white and Oulloured goods. 

This eavening we had newes that Jimshire 
beag the Malda Governor gave notice by beat 
of Drum through Malda that whosever of our 
Picars or Weavers &ca. did not forthwith re- 
paire to us to make up their Accots: and bring 
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Fryda the 


in their Remaines should be Gonagar &ca. which 
at next meeting must thank him for, tho’ the 
thing appears has proffitt as well as ours. 

14 Sent letters to his Worship &ca. in Hugly 
with Coppy of our Agreement with Jeamshire- 
beage and our Diary for last mo : alsoe advised 
at large of Flying news we lately had from 
Muxoodavad that Rajaray our Jimmedar has 
gott or is promised a Plierwanna from Bool- 
chund allowing him to take the Chop of what 
goods is made in his Country &ca. which if soe 
possible may cause some trouble in our busi- 
nesse by two Governors striveing for it. 

24 Rajaray came to us from Muxoodavad and 
tould us he had obtained the Pherwanna of 
Boolchund which he desired but did not shew 
it us now, soe doubt shall have Some trouble 
with him till Can gett a Pherwanna from Dacca 
to open our business which hope may be quickly. 

Sent letters to Poronia ordering Rudermun 
our Gomosta to gett in what Saltpeetre and 
Turmerick he could and house it safely till 
should have orders to send it downe which can 
not well be till our businesse be opened. 

At a Consultation 
Present 

28 Mr. Fytch Nedham Cheife 

Mr. Samuel Anthony 

After more then a mos : dispute with our 
Picars and weavors on new Dadinee upon our 
musters at length time alsoe growing Short 
they Came this day to an agreement with us 
for the following Goods on Musters Vizt: 

Elatchaes 800 ps: 30 covts: long 
and 2 broad according to this Fac> 
tory Guzz which is 3 fingers more 
then the true English yard which 
is put in for allowance of shrink¬ 
ing in makeing and cureing they 
are to be 27000 threds in the 
Warp, and the WooflFe &ca. is to 
be as Cleane and thick struck as 
the Muster for which they are to 
have 7 r: 4a: Per pee : on which 
is ordered to be delivered to the 
severall Parties their proportion 
of mony according as their seve- 
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rail notes for the quantity of ps: 
specifyed which in all Amots : to 

Charconnaes 2120 ps : to be 30 co : 
lo : and 2 oo: broad according to 
the Companys Guzz of this Fac¬ 
tory they are to be 1150 threds in 
the Warp and the Wooff to be as 
good and thick struck as the 
Muster for which they are to have 
3 rs : 8a: Per pee: which amots: 
to Rupees 

Chandenies 900 ps: 30 co: lo : and 2 
CO : broad Do. Guzz as above and 
they are to qt: 2400 threds in the 
Warp and the Woofe as good and 
thick struck as the Muster for 
which they are to have 6 rs : Per 
peece which is Rupees.. 

Seersuckers 500 ps : to be 30 co : lo : 
and 2 broad Do. Guzz as above 
and are to qt: 2300 threds in the 
Warp, and the Wooff as good and 
thick struck as muster for which 
they aie to have 7 rs: Per ps: 
which Amots : to Rupees 

Orungshyes 450 ps: to be 30 co: 
long and 2 broad Ditto Guzz as 
above, and are to qt: 1150 threds 
in the Warp, and the wooffe as 
good and square Struck as the 
Muster for which they are to have 
Rups: 4: 4a: which is Rupees 

Nehallewars 1000 ps: to be 16 co: 
lo : and 2 co : broad of Do : Guzz 
as above they are to qt: in Warp 
1130 Th : and the Wooffe is to be 
as good and as thick struck as the 
Muster for which they are too 
have 4 rs : 8a: which is Rupees 

Mundeels 1000 ps : to be 36 co: lo: 
and 2 co : wide according to Do: 
Guzz and the Warp is to* qt: 1000 
threds and the Wooffe to be as 
good, well layed and thick struck 
as the Muster for which they are 
to have 9 rs: Per pee: which is 
in all Rups : .. 


Rs. As. 
5800 0 


7420 0 


5400 0 


3300 0 


1912 8 


4500 0 


9000 0 


Totall Amots : to Rupees .. 37532 8 
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this mony is to be paid them soe fast as Can 
gett it at Interest or otherwise, by a Supply 
from Hugly which hope will be quickly we 
haveing but small hopes of getting much more 
at Interest hereabouts; for the afforesaid Im¬ 
prest or Dadinee every Party of weavors or 
little Picars give their notes of agreement a 
part speeeifyed all at large and for what mony 
they receive in a booke on Purpose for that 
worke. 

Came to an agreement with Simbonaut Bra- 
min for 23 Bailes Silke Vizt:— 

Tanne of long w inde of 2 covetts as foil: 
Vizt: 

Head, or first Sort 1 baile at 5 rs : Per Seer 

of 80 Sicc : 

Belly .. 3 Do ; at 5 : 8 Per Do : 

Seer 

Foot .. 4 Do : at 5 : 4 

fourth Sort .. 3 Do : at 5 : 

fifth Ditto .. 3 Do : at 4 : 8 

Sixth Ditto .. 3 Do : at 3 : 12 

17 Bailes 

Coarse Sorts Do: of 1 covt: winde as fol- 
lowes: 

Pode .. 3 has • at 1 r : 6 a : Per Seer of 80 

Sicc : 

Cochall .. 3 Do • at 10 a : Per Ditto Seer 

6 bailes 

This Agreement is made on Muster of the 
Scverall Sorts Silke mentioned w’hich we doe 
keep by us to Prize and rec^ve said goods by 
when comes in according to the settled Custome 
of (^assunibuzar it is all to be brought in and 
Prized by the 15th November next, and at the 
scale 1 tola or Sicca on each Seer is to be al¬ 
lowed for draught and the scale to be eaven, 
on w^hich 6 first Sorts one with another is paid 
him in hand 200 rs : on each baile and on the 
Pode 45 rs : Per baile, and on 3 bailes Cochaul 
Rupees 65 : w hich in all Amots : to Rups : 3600 : 
and the rest is to be paid when the Silke is 
Prized and weighed off. 

Mr. Samuel Anthony haveing brought in his 
Accounts of charges Generali for last mo : after 
perusall was passed as followes Vizt: 
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Sabil : Anthony. Dr. 

June— Rs. As. P. 

1 To remaines last 

mo: .. .. 1614 8 10 

To Cash .. .. 500 0 0 


2114 8 10 


Per Contra. Or. 

Rs. As. P. 

Bychas: generall.. 226 15 0 
By chas: Cattle .. 24 11 16 

By Servt: wages .. 203 10 0 


455 4 15 

By Accot: Building 437 14 0 
By chas: Dyett .. 60 3 15 


053 6 10 

By remaines VUt :— 

Tn cha: Mer- Rs. A P. 

chandize 496 718 
In cha: Build¬ 
ing .. 630 13 5 

In Cash .. 331211 

- 1161 2 0 


2114 8 10 


A General letter being drawne up and ap¬ 
proved was sent forward to the Worshipfull 
Matthias Vincent &ca. Councell in Hiigly. 

Our Accot: Currt: Hugly mentioned in our 
May and June Diary is not right be ause of Mr. 
Nedham’s being twice called from the Factory 
for some time and haveing see small help be¬ 
sides our Seccond haveing been from us at the 
Mint all last year which occasioned the nott 
Balianceing our Generali bookes till July there¬ 
fore nothing Carried of from our Accot: Currt: 
which Caused the Difference which now is recti- 
fyed according to our boocks as followes Vizt: 


Accot : Currt : Hugly. Dr. Per Contra. Or. 

By Ballance end of 

To Ballance now 131654 15 9 Aprill last .. 131654 15 9 

Fytch Nedham 
Samuell Anthon\ 
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Cash. Dr. 

I To Ballance last 

mo: .. 4335 2 3 

To Aooot: Interest 
onSOOOrs: Da- 
dinee 30tb last 
mo: at 1^ rs: 

Per Cent 62 8 0 

To Aooot: B a 11 a 
on Do: at 1 
Per Cent Sic: 50 0 0 

To Acco: Dustooie 
at 1 r: 9a: Per 
Cent .. 78 2 0 

To Aoco: Broaker- 
age or DeloUy 
at 1 Per Cent 50 0 0 

4 To Sunguttdass and 

Chundrabatm 929 0 0 

5 To 1 pee: Cossaes 

to Tho: Ster¬ 
ling .. 5 0 0 

10 To Sook deeve Tun- 

dun .. 315 0 0 

To Pahlaud .. 269 9 0 

To weavors Mull- 

muls .. 7 0 0 

To weavors Mull- 

muls remaines 8433 5 0 

To Do ; R e y n g 8 

Do: .. 1000 2 0 

To Do: Elatohaes 2210 0 0 
To Do: Chandneies 1000 1 0 
To Do: Orungshies 200 0 0 
To Do; Charoon- 

naes •. 2000 0 0 

To Do: Mundeels 1400 0 0 
To Aooot; Interest 
on 22067:8a: 

Dadenee this 
mo : at 1 r: 

4 a: Per Cent 574 6 0 
To Aoco: Batta on 
16000 rs: Sicc: 
at 1 r: Per Cent 
onDadneedo: 160 0 0 

To Acco: Dustoor 
on 52067 rs: 

8 a: Dadnee at 
1 r: 9a: Per 

Cent .. 813 9 0 

To Aoco; broaker- 
age on 47574 
Dadnee at 1 r : * 

Per Cent 
Errendy and 
its yectme being 
excluded .. 475 12 0 

Rups: .. 63383 9 2 


Per Contra. Cr . 

4 By Sunguttdass 
and Chundra 
baune on Er¬ 
rendy thred .. 950 0 0 

By J e s 8 o odanun- 
dun and Sood- 
anund on Cos¬ 
saes .. 2000 0 0 

8 By Simbonaut on 
Errendies and 
its thred .. 1918 12 0 

10 By J e ssoodunund- 

un and Soodu- 
nund on Cos¬ 
saes .. 8000 0 0 

11 By Do : on Errend- 

les and its 
thred .. 1625 0 0 

15 By Sami: Anthony 

onCenerallexp: 540 0 0 
26 By Ditto .. 400 0 0 

By Chintamun Saw 

his Prinoipall 10000 0 0 
By Acco : Interest 
on Do : 2 mos: 

6 das: at 1 r : 

Per Cent Per 
month .. 220 0 0 

28 By Simbonaut on 
Raw Tanne 
sake .. 3600 0 0 

By Raw S i 1 k e 
Tanne Musters 
81 Seer .. 20 9 9 

By Do: for 2 Mus- 

ter8fine2 Seers 11 6 0 
By Do : for I Mus¬ 
ter ordinary 1 
Seer .. 6 0 0 

By Ramalls Silke 
and Cotten 1 of 
a p e e c e a 
Muster 14 0 

By weavors Elat- 

chaes .. 5414 12 0 

By Do: Seersuckers 3466 0 0 
By Do: Mundeels 8776 0 0 
By Do : Nehallewars 6400 0 0 
By Do; Charcon- 

nc^s .. 6660 0 0 

By Do: Chandenies 3660 0 0 
By Do : Orungshies 1608 12 0 
By Vuokeels^Mutt- 
sudies» writers, 
and Taggad- 
geers wages .. 78 6 6 

63344 14 3 
By Ballance 38 10 11 

Rupees .. 63383 9 2 

Fytch Nedham 
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Englezavad Diary Mo : August 1682. 

1 This aftemoone arrived a Generali from the 
Honorable William Hodges Esqr. ordering Mr. 
Fytch Nedham to deliver the charge of this 
Factory to the Second and in his absence to the 
Third and repaire to Hugly as soone as possible. 

At a Consultation 
Present 

Fryda: the 4 Mr. Fytch Nedham Cheife 

Mr. Samuel Anthony 

Ihc Accot: of Cash of the end of last mo : 
being examined was passed its Amot: being 
Rups: 

Came to an Agreement with Jessoodanundun 
and Soodanund for 3400 : ps : Errendies on the 
same termes as with Simbonaut the 8th past 
mo : onely the time is different these being to 
be brought in and prized by the 20th Novem¬ 
ber; they farther agree alsoe to bring in at 
least 1000 ps: of these and the former within 
the mo : of October that the\ may be time 
enough here to Dye them blew according as 
we are ordered; on which is ordered U} be 
delivered them Rups • 10000 as Can gett mony 
which hope will be this day, and the rest 
is also to be paid them when better In Cash. 
Came to an Agreement with Sookdeave Tun- 
dun for 600 ps: Silke and Cotten Ramauls at 
3 rs: 12 as: Per pee: to be as good as the 
muster which qts : 575 threds in the Warp and 
the Wooff to be accord[mg] to the Warp; the 
Muster is 10 nailes or IGths Square of this 
Factory Guzz; the peece is to qt: 30 RamaUs 
they are to be woven in half ps : of which 2 is 
to make 1 peece they are to be brought in and 
Prized by the mo : of October next on which is 
ordered to be delivered him Rups: 1875 as 
soone as Can possible. 

Agreed farther with Jtessoodanundun and 
Soodanund for 50 great Mds: Errendy Yearn of 
80 Siccaes to the Seer at same termes as with 
Sunguttdasse and Chundrabaune the 4th past 
mo: onely some difference in the time these 
being to be brought in by the 20th November 
next on which is to be delivered him Rups: 
1693: 12 a: 


% 
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Came to an Agreement with Gunneshamdass 
for 37 bailee Silke Vizt: 

Tanne of the long winde of 2 covts: as fol- 
lowes 

Head or first 

belly 
Foot .. 

4th Sort 
6th Sort 
6th Sort 
Do: worse 

32 Bailes 


Sorts 2 bas: at 5 r: 12a: Per Seer of 80 

Sicoaes 

.. 5 Do: at 6: 8 : Per Ditto Seer 

.. 5 Do : at 5: 4: Per Ditto Seer 

.. 6 Do: at 6: -: Per Ditto Seer 

.. 6 Do: at 4 : 10: Per Ditto Seer 
.. 4 Do: at 4: 2: Per Ditto Seer 

.. 4 Do: at 3: 8: Per Ditto Seer 


Coarse Sorts Do : of I covett winde as followes:— 

Pode .. .. 2 bas: at 1 r: 7a: Per Seer of 80 

Siccaes 

Cochall .. 3 Do : at - : 10 a: Per Ditto Seer 

This Agreement made on a Muster brought in 
by him which being somewhat better then the 
former we make some difference in the Price, 
the abovsaid Silke is all to be brought in and 
prized as usuall at Cassumbuzar by the I5th 
November next and at the scale is to be allowed 
1 tola or Sicca on each Seer for draught and the 
scale to be eaven, on which 7 first Sorts is to be 
paid him as soone as Can one with another 200 
rs: Per Baile of 2 Mds: and on the Pode 
Rupees 45 Per baile and on the Cochaul 20 rs : 
Per ba: which in all amots: to Rups: 6550: 
and the rest is to be paid when the Silke is 
prized and weighed off. 

Fyich Nedham 
Samuell Anthony 


5 About 2 a Clock in the aftemoone Tho : Ster¬ 
ling departed this Life with a very Strong feavor 
and great paine in his head, and in the eavening 
the Dutch unawars came to visitt us and hope 
to Carry him to his grave. 

7 Taken up at Interest of Herderam Tewarre 
of Maulda 4000 Rups: at 1 r: 4a: Interest Per 
Cent Per mo: till repaid Taken up more of 
Kissondas Saw Rups: 1800: at Ir: 4a: In¬ 
terest Per Cent Per month till repaid. 

Wrote the Honorable William Hodges &ca. 
Councell advising our want of mony and Mr. 
Nedham’s goeing hence to Hugly. 
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At a Consultation 
Present 

Tueeda : the 8 Mr. Fytch Nedham Chief 

Mr. Sami: Anthony 

Came to an Agreement with Simbonaut for 
500 ps: Cossaes of Orrua on our Muster of 9 rs : 
8 a: the pee: they are to be brought in and 
prized by the end of October next alsoe agreed 
with him for 500ps: Mulmulls on our third 
Muster at 9 rs : 8a: which qts : 1400 threds to 
be brought in and prized hf the end of October 
next on which and the Cossaes is ordered to be 
delivered him Rups: 9500 as soone as Can gett 
mony which hope will be quickly else tis to be 
feared that he and others wUl be forced to relin¬ 
quish their bargaines. 

Mr. Nedham haveing delivered over all things 
belonging to the Honorable Company in this 
Factory to Samuel Anthony the remaines in 
Cash being Rups: 1547 : 7a: 11 p. it is agreed 
that with all possible speed he repair hence to 
Hugly according to order and in his absence 
Mr. Anthony endeavor to gett what mdny at 
Intrest he Can, and agreed for as moch more of 
what goods Remaines to be given out as he Can 
possible upon our musters whose prizes are all 
allready agreed on. 

Fytch Nedham 
Samuell Anthony 
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Cash. 


Dr. 

Peb Contea. 

Or. 

1 To Ballanoe last 




7 By Raw Silke 




mo : 

38 

10 

11 

Tanne a muster 




7 To Herderam Te- 




1 Seer 

6 

2 

0 

warre at Inter¬ 




8 By Gunneshamdass 




est at l^r: Per 




on Silke Tanne 

4000 

0 

0 

Oeoit Per mo : 

4000 

0 

0 

By Sukdeeve Tun¬ 




To Kissondass Saw 




dun on 600 




@ Interest at 




Bamalls 

1876 

0 

0 

1 r: 4a: Per 






_ 

_ 

Gent Per mo: 

1800 

0 

0 


6880 

2 

0 

To Sukdeeve Tun- 




By Ballance deli¬ 




dun his re- 




vered to Sami: 




maines 

1376 

0 

0 

Anthony 

1647 

7 

11 

To Accot: Interest 








on 5876 rs: dad- 








nee @ G r: 








Per Cent 

73 

7 

0 





To Aooot: Dustoo- 








re on Do: at 








1 : 9 as : Per 








Cent 

81 

12 

0 





To Accot: broaker- 








age on do: at 








1 r : Per Cent 

58 

18 

0 





Rupees .. 

7427 

9 11 

Rupees .. 

7427 

9 

11 


Fj^tch Nedham 


9 Taken up at Jntrest of Gunneshamdas 2000 
Rupees at 1 Per Cent till repaid. 

10 Last night the Cheif e proceeded to ward Hugly. 

Agreed with Weavers Ramauls for 200 ps : at 

the same termes with Sukedeve Tundun the 4th 
Currt: on which is delivered them in Part 200 
Hups: the rest to be paid them as soone as 
mony Comes in. 

11 Received Letters from Poronia. 

12 This aftemoone Ramdass one of Boolchunds 
Chubdars brought Coppy of a Dustuck from his 
Master to take 5 Per Cent of Hindoos 2J Per 
Cent of Mahometants for all bought or sold by 
us. 

13 Received Letters from Rajamaull desireing 7 
or 8 mds: Lead to finish the Hugly and Cas- 
sumbuzar Silver. 

14 This day the Chubdar came before the Dore 
makeing a noise that he would make a Kutt- 
cherre before our Dore to take Custome of aU 
that was brought in and out by Weavors &ca. 
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16 Sent a small Dingee with 8mds: Ssr: Lead 
to Mr, Prickman at Rajamaul. 

16 The Chubdar Continuing still to make a noise 
at our Dore and setting People to cleor a place 
for a Kuttoherree it was agreed to send the 
Vuckeel to the Sheekedar who in the afternoone 
went where he had great argueing demanding 
of him a writeing for what goods we sold and 
prized last year and what Daudinee we had this 
year given out that they might take Custome of 
them accordingly to whome the Vuckeel gave 
this answer that we had i\ither given Dadinee 
nor sold any thing since we received the Dustuck 
and what was done before was according to 
licence given us by the Kings Phermaund. 

17 This eavening Punchanund the Crowry of 
Gopaulpore arrived from Muxoodavad. 

18 This day sent the Vuckeel to Punchanund 
where he had great disputes to give a writing 
and show f»ur Accotts : of what we had bought 
and sold ever since this place was in Boolchunds 
Government and after a long time sent him to 
our Factory with a guard of 5 peons for to 
deliver the paper aforementioned which peons 
we gave faire words promiseing to send an 
answer the next day. 

19 This day wrote to Punchanund telling him 
that we had severall factories in Bengali and 
that it was never knowne that the English gave 
Accott: to the governors of what they bought 
and sold but that they traded freely according 
to the Kings Phermaund and that we had acted 
nothing since Boolchunds Dustuck came to us 
wliich he was nott pleased with butt sent more 
peons for the Vuckeel (whome we keep out of 
his Clutches) who continue at the Kuttcherre 
that Boolchunds Chupdar has made before our 
Dore of a Moodees old house. 

22 The Chupdar continues still at the Kuttcherre 
before the Dore being pretty quiett but now 
begins to make a noise againe we thought com- 
venient to stop his mouth for the present with 
5 rs : till could gett our business rcmidied some 
other way. 

FTaveing agreed with Soodanund &ca. the 
14th Currtt: for 3400 large peeces Errendies 
and 60 great mds: Do : Yearne which Amounts 
to Rups: 12643: 12 a : they now came desire- 
ing to have their mony or recant their bargaine 
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the time of their agreement being far gone 
wherefore twas agreed for them to take up 1000 
Rups: at Intrest where they could gett it and 
to allow them 1 Per Cent for it from the time 
they layd it out on Errendy and it’s Yeame for 
the Company till could repay them againe. 

23 Taken up at Intrest of Gunneshamdas 7600 
Rups: at 1 Per Cent Per mo: till repaide. 

Came to an agreement with Gunneshamdass 
for 400 ps: Cossaes and 800 ps : Mulmulls on 
the same Muster as with Simbonaut the 8th 
Currt: and to be brought in and prized by the 
end of October next for which is ordered to be 
delivered him 11400 Rupees. 

26 This night appeared a Blazeing Star at West 
North West the brush of it was upwards about 
a covett long bending towards the Norward. 

29 Taken up at Intrest of Tagoordas Bramin 
2100 Rups: at 1 Per Cent Per mo : till repaide. 

Simbonaut haveing agreed the 8th Currtt: 
for 500 ps : Cossaes & 500 ps: Mulmulls Came 
this day desireing to recant his bargaine have¬ 
ing had no mony to goe on with the goods 
and the time growing so short to settle now 
wherefore twas agreed to lett [him] provide 
what quantityes he could which was 300 ps; 
Mulmulls at the same rates as formerly agreed 
on for which it was ordered to deliver him 
Rups: 2850 and to bring in the goods by end 
of October next. 
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Cash. Dr. 

9 To remaines deli¬ 
vered by Mr. 
FytchNedham 1547 7 11 
To Gunnesham at 
Tnt: at 1 Per 
Cent Per mo : 2000 0 0 

10 To Accot: Int: on 
17815 rs: Dad- 
ne at IJ Per 
Cent .. 222 11 0 

14 To Ips : O r u ng- 
shies used by 
Mr. Nedham .. 4 4 0 

To 1 ps : Seerbund 
used by Sami: 

Anthony . - 13 0 

To weavors Nehal- 
lewars on re¬ 
maines .. 243 4 0 

To Do: Seersuckers 

on do: .. 102 2 0 

To Accot: Dustoor 
on 17815rs: 

Dadne at 1 r : 

9 a : Per Cent 278 5 9 
To Acco; broker¬ 
age on do: at 
1 Per Cent .. 178 2 3 

16 To 19 ps; Errendies 

used by Sami: 

Anthony 7 2 0 

17 To Proffitt and 

Losse for what 
reed: of the 
Picars &ca for 
goods wanting 
in length and 
breadth .. 800 0 0 

23 To Gunnesham his 

remaines .. 3229 10 9 

To Gunnesham at 
Int: at 1 Per 
Cent Per mo : 7600 0 0 

29 To Tagoordas a t 
Int: at 1 r: Per 
Cent Per mo: 2100 0 0 
To Simbonaut his 

remaines .. 584 2 0 

To 1 ps: Mulmulls 
lost by the 
Cundegurs and 
paid for .. 6 0 0 

Rupees .. 18904 6 8 


Pbk Contka. Or , 

9 By Gunnesham on 
Raw T a n n e 
Silke .. 2550 0 0 

10 By weavors Rama- 

ulls .. 200 0 0 

13 By Samuel Antho¬ 

ny .. 500 0 0 

14 By weavors Char- 

connaes .. 350 0 0 

By Do: Chandenies 60 0 0 

By Do: Mundeels 225 0 0 

By Do : Elatchaes 145 0 0 

By Do: Seersuc¬ 
kers .. 35 0 0 

23 By Gunnesham on 
400 ps: Cossaes 
and 400 ps: 

Mulmulls .. 11400 0 0 

29 By Simbonaut on 
400 ps: Mul¬ 
mulls .. 2850 0 0 

By household 
necessaries for 
1 Copper Fry¬ 
ing pan and 
dish pz : 2 sr : 

7ch: . 3 10 6 

By Vuckeels,Mutt- 
Buddies and 
Tagga d g e e r s 
weiges .. 69 2 0 

18387 12 6 

31 By Ballance .. 516 10 2 


Rups: .. 18904 6 8 


Sami: Anthony 
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Englezavad Diary Month September 1682. 

1 The Ballance of last months Cash was 516 rs: 
10 a : 2 pice. 

8 The Cheife haveing promised Madeve Ray 
Jeamshirebeage Petesdust some broadcloth a 
long while agoe it was thought fitt to give 
him now 2 J yds : broadcloth that he might not 
hinder our businesse this year as he did the last. 

Came letters with 7 chests Treasure amounting 
to 7860 1 i: 4s: 6 d : from the Right Worship- 
full Agent &ca. Councell in Hugly. 

9 Sent a Generali to Raj a maul with Coppy of 
the Hugly Generali received last night desire- 
ing Mr. Prickman to come over and Consult 
what is best to be done with the Treasure and 
for carrying on this years Investment. 

10 This day Mr. Prickman came from Rajamaule. 

12 Taken up at Intrest of Soodanund 3000 Rups : 
at 1 r : 2a : Per Cent Per mo : till repaid com- 
menceing from the 26th August last. 

13 Sent letters to the Right Worshipful! Agent 
&ca. ('ouiicell in Hugly adviseing of the receipt 
of 7 chests Treasure and of our Continued 
troubles here. Came letters from the Right 
Worshipfull Agent &ca. Councell in Hugly with 
Invoyce of the Treasure and list of goods to be 
provided this yeare. 

14 Came the Invoi ce of Treasure which arrived 
here the 8th Currt: with a Generali from the 
Right Worshipfull Agent &ca. Councell dated 
the 31st last month by way [of] Rajamaule. 

At a Consultation 
Present 

Thursday 15 Mr. Jona: Prickman 

Mr. Sami: Anthony 

Mr. Jonathan Prickman being come over from 
Rajamaull according to the Right Worshipfull 
Agents &ca. order dated the 26th last mo : to 
endeavour to comply with the order as to the 
finishing the Imprest laj’^d by Mr. Fytch Nedham 
&ca. and endeavour the disposeall of the trea¬ 
sure sent for Do : Accott: in order to which the 
Merchants with whome we deale with for goods 
and others from Maulda were called who nither 
would take Ryalls on Daudenie nor buy it for 
ready mony therefore it was judged best to be 
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\V^eighed of to the Companys Podars at Raja- 
maull and they to coyne it in the name of one 
of our merchants here it not being Judged Con¬ 
venient to lett it be in the Englishes by reason 
of the late order come to the Mint Master (to 
take 21 of the Mohometans and of the Hindoes 
5 Per cent) he intending to take of us and the 
Dutch at the latter rate further tis thought best 
to remove all suspetion that merchant in whose 
name it is to be Coymed in \^Tite a letter to the 
Mint Master and that one ps; of Seersuckers 
and one ps : of Dooreaes be sent him (he have- 
ing often desired it) and his favour for its speedy 
Coynage be desired. 

It’s alsoe thought convenient that the Podars 
if they Can meet with any mony in Rajamaul 
they take it up at Tntrest (till our mony comes 
out of the Mint) and send it us with all speed 
that we may be doeing something. 

Jona : Prickman 
Sami: Anthony 

15 In the eaveiling arrived Mr. Win. Jolland and 
Mr. Thomas Hill the former for our assistance 
here the latter for advices in his pr^M»eedings at 
the Mint. 

17 Mr. Thomas Hills advices drawne up and de¬ 
livered him and he desired to repaire to his 
charge in Rajamaul alsoe with him went the 
Treasure belonging to our Factory in order to 
Coyning being nott able to dispovse of itt. 

18 Orders and Instructions for Mr. Thomas Hill 
for his proceedings in Rajamaul till orders from 
Hugly or Cassumbuzar. 

Two boates of the Honorable Corapanys 
Treasure for Pattana being stopt at Rajamaul 
we earnestly recommend to your care the speedy 
clearing of them but if it be impossible we 
judge it most convenient to take it into the 
kuuse there. 

The Treasure you brought up from Cassuin- 
buzar we thinck it most convenient you putt it 
into the Mint in the same Merchants name as 
our Maulda Treasure goes in nott knowing 
when any orders will come for it’s remidy which 
is noe where procureable but at Dacca which 
possibly will take up much time by which the 
Honorable Company will be lyable to suffer for 
want of mony to finish this Years Investment 
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and till then you are by noe means to enter 
your Treasure in the Companys name least you 
bring a Custome which will be very hard to 
alter if once paid 5 Per Cent. 

There being in Rajamaule house severall 
mds: Lead and Silver mixt we thinck it best 
you make use of that for the refineing the silver 
since that is the Honourable Companys owne 
and cannott be made better use of then to their 
advantage. 

We desire 3 ^ou would in all matters in the 
Durbar and in the Tanksaul give orders and 
advice to the Vuckeel and Podars that the 
Honourable Companys affaires may pass with 
all speed to their advantage which is all from. 

Your vf‘ry loveing Friends 

Joiia: Prickman 
8aml: Anthony. 

20 Dispeeded a Generali to the Right Worship- 
full Agent &ca. with 2 pair off boocks belong¬ 
ing to this Factory the Bungala Duff ter and a 
list of what goods ready in the House and what 
Contracts made by Mr. Nedham &ca. by boat. 

21 Sent for the weavers whose goods are un¬ 
prized to come to us to prize them but it being 
one of their festivails they would nott come. 

Wrote to our Gomosta at Poronia to make 
what hast with what goods he had ready for 
the Honorable Companys Accott: to send them 
downe before the waters are fallen. 

Wrote to Mr. Job Chamock &ca. in Cassum- 
buzar advising that our Crowry Punchanund 
was repaireing to Muxoodavad and that the 
bailes of Silke soe long detained by the Crowry 
of Maulda were released. 

22 Prized from severall Weavers and Picars 300 
ps: of Mulmulls and ordered Do: Picars &ca. 
to be detained in the Factory till remaines paid 
by them. 

23 Rajaray the Jimmedar belonging to this place 
eame to our house desireing the Accot: of his 
bricks might be made up and his remaines paid 
him but with much a doe was perswaded to 
lett itt be referred till the cheife should arrive 
ending which disputes hindred the prizeing of 
goods. 

Arrived Treasure from Rajamaul at Intrest. 
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24 About noone returned the peon (which was 
8ent with the Generali to the Cheife &ca. in 
Cassumbnzar advisein^ of our troubles in these 
Parts) being cast away in ferring over the great 
River looseing Cloths Generali and all that he 
had. 

The Cassumbuzar boates with Silke went 
hence. 

25 Prized Mulmulls 270 ps : from severall picars 
according to their Goodness. 

26 Prized Ciilloured and white goods 250 ps : 
being all that which the People that was pre¬ 
sent had. 

Came a Generali from Cassumbuzar with 
Boolchunds Dustuck on the Maulda Crowry 
ordering him to release the tu o Silke boats. 

27 Came in of the remaines of those Picars &ca. 
who are in Custody 93 ps; of goods and are in 
good hopes the rest will follow speedily. 

28 Agreed with Simbonaut for 400 ps : Dooreaes 
and 200 ps: Cossaes the lengths and breadths 
to be as mentioned in the Honourable Com- 
panys list none to be less then 8 rs : Per peece 
which he acquaints us may be Procured for 
ready raonev wherefore | was p'^'d him down 
which was 2750 rs : the rest to be paid him as 
soone as money Comes in. 

29 Came a Generali from Mr. Thomas Hill at 
Rajamaul adviseing of the arrivall of the 31st 
of the Honourable Companys Petre boates there 
and that the Kings Muttsudies refused to cleare 
them therefore desired that Mr. Jona: Prick- 
man would by all means Come over to use his 
endeavours for their release, which request was 
thought best to comply with in request of the 
weightyness of the affare and the waters falling 
very fast as alsoe now there being noe businesse 
Can be done here nither merchants nor picars 
will come to us for these 2 or 3 dales (in which 
time hope the Petre boates may be cleared) by 
reason of their great feast Called by them Dus- 
sarra. 

In the eavening Mr. Jona: Prickman sett 
out for Rajamaul. 

30 Arrived in Rajamaul forthwith eiiordered the 

Vuckeel to goe to Rajavally and sound his in¬ 
clinations (that we may come to some agree¬ 
ment for the boates release) but found them 
excessive high. 'fc ^ 
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In the eavening came a Grenerall from the 
Right Worshipfull Agent &ca. inclosed a most 
welcome Pherwanna from Hodje Zoffe Cawne 
ordering Rajnb Alley nott to molest our busi- 
nesse. 


Aocott: Curbt: Httolv. Dr. Per Contra. Or, 

To Ball: last mo: 137583 5 4 By Ball: last mo. 137503 6 4 

Angst: 31— 

By Sundry Ac¬ 
counts .. 70065 12 0 

207669 I 4 
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Cash. JDr. 

I To remaines last 

month .. 516 10 2 

To J essoodanundun 
and Soodanund 
at Int: at Ir: 

2 a: Per Cent 
Per mo: Com- 
menceing from 
26th August 
last .. .. 3000 0 0 

22 To Ramnaut at 
Int: at 1 Per 
Gent Per mo:— 

Sicca 4700 0 0 

27 To Ramnaut at 
Int; at 1 Per 
Cent Per mo:— 

Peet.. .. 2026 0 0 

To Accot: B a 11 a 
on 4700 rs: 

Sicca at 1 Per 
Cent . - 47 0 0 

To Accot: Int: on 
8493 rs: Dadne 
at 1 r: 4a: Per 
Cent .. 106 2 6 

To Accot: Dustoor 
on do : at 1 r : 

9a: Per Cent 132 11 3 
To Accot: broker¬ 
age on do : at 
1 Per Cent .. 84 14 9 


Amotts: to Rupees .. 10612 6 8 


Peb Contba. Or . 

1 By Jessoodanundun 
and Soodanund 
on Cossaes .. 3000 0 0 
12 By Samuel A n - 

thony .. 600 0 0 

29 By Simbonaut on 

400 ps: Doore- 
ae8and200ps: 

Cossaes pd: in 
part .. 2760 0 0 

By weavers Chan- 

denyes ,. 1680 0 0 

By weavors Orung- 

shyes .. 403 12 0 

By weavors Char- 

connaes .. 420 0 0 

By weavors Elat- 

chaes .. 239 4 0 

By VuokeelS) Mutt- 
suddies, and 
Taggad g e e r s 
wages .. 66 4 0 

By Accot: Sallary 
to this day 
paid to divers 
Vizt:— 

Pyteh Ned- 
ham the i 
of J a yeares 
Sallary from 
the 26 March 
past to this 
day at 40 li 
per an: is 88 14 3 
Jona: Prick- 
man at 20 li. 

Per an: .. 44 7 0 
Sami: A n - 
thony do: 

20 li; Per an: 44 7 0 
Tho: Hill i 
a years Sal¬ 
lary at 10 li. 

Per an: .. 44 7 0 
Wm. Jolland 
atlOli: Per 
an: .. 44 7 0 

Sami: Pine 
Do. at 10 li. 

Per an: • ., 44 7 0 

- 311 1 3 

30 By rosewater for 1 

chest . • 30 0 

9400 6 

By Ballanoe .. 1212 1 

Amounts to Rups: 10612 6 


Jona: Prickman 


o lo ,ao 
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Englezavad Diary Month October 1682. 

1 Carried the Pherwanna to Rajub Alley which 
after some quibles as talking of searching the 
boates &ca. he promised his fiustuck. 

2 The Vuckeel brought the Du stuck in the 
eavening then being to late to open the boates 
were detained till the next morning as also that 
Rulfa Zemma Nabob on Shasta caunes side 
haveing been troublesome demanding some 
small matter which he Sayes belongs to him on 
Accotfc; of expences for his Pnnsve\\ 

3 Opened the Petre boates giveing Mr, Wood 
oiders to make all hast possible and bv noe 
means to goe the inward A\ay but bv way [of] 
Midradpore the waters falling mightyly; went 
with Mr. Hill to Rajub Alley desireing him on 
all occasions to assist him alsoe discoursed with 
him concerning the late order Come to the Mint 
Master and ho\A unreasoiiabley he demanded 
Custome of us which he promised to advise to 
Dacca and gett it altered as alsoe did the Wac- 
canevice which if accomplished will be of a 
Considerable advantage. In the eavening left 
Hajamaiile. 

4 Arrived at Englezavad this morning early. 
Ramchund and Jaddoo Picars brought in of 
their remaines 87 ps: of Mulmuls which come 
near to the Amount of their Accott: soe were 
released with orders to come with in a day or 
two to hnish their Accounts. Generali boocks, 
Accot: Cash brought in by Mr Samuel Anthony 
were perused and passed. 

5 Persaud Moody the Orrua Picar brought 119 
ps * of Cossaes Account remaines 

Prized Mulmulls from severall Picars accord¬ 
ing to their goodnesse 215 ps : being measured 
and chop’d were delivered the Washermen. 

7 Prized white and Culloured goods 428 ps: 
which was then delivered the washermen. 
Packt up 10 chests of Cossaes qt: 1000 ps : 

Wrote to our Gomosta at Batgetpore order¬ 
ing him to make all hast with his goods as alsoe 
sent a small present to the Raja of those Parts 
Vizt: 3 yds: ordinary broadcloth, 1 Sword blade 
desireing him to be favourable to our Honour¬ 
able Companys aflPaires which are in his Parts 
the\ being somewhat considerable as the Raw 
Silke Errendies &ca. 
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9 In the eavening went the boate with 10 chests 
Cossaes and our Diarves for months August, 
September all which had been forwarded before 
but for fear of foule wether. 

10 Prized white and Cullonred goods and deli¬ 
vered them the washermen. 

11 Chested white goods. 

12 Being a Cloudy rainy day noething was done. 

At a Consultation 
i^resent 

Fry day the 13 Mr. Joiia : Prickmaii 

Mr. Sami: Anthony 

Hudlydasses agreement made with Mr. Ned- 
bam &ca. (for Raw' Silke as per Consultation 
dated the 30th June) being expired and as yett 
neither Silke nor merchants appears and we 
understanding that it is provided about Muxoo- 
davad where Boolchund denies to releas it 
without paying of Custome first there which 
will prove a double charge nott know^ing but 
that it may pay it againe in Hugly and charges 
hither and to Huglv must needs make it prove 
much dearer here then it can be prized at in 
Cassumbuzar therefore tis thought most to the 
Honourable Companys advantage that a letter 
be forthwith drawne up and sent to the Right 
Worshipfull Agent &ca. at Hugly desireing that 
we mav have orders to send the Consultation 
and Dittoes agreement in Bungulla to Cassuny 
buzar and the cheife &ca. there to prize it, it 
being to be done as they prize their owne 
there of the same bund. Its agreed that the 
goods chested in the house be sent on board for 
Hugly this day the weather appearing faire. 

Jonathan Prickman 
Samuell Anthony 

13 Sent a boate wuth 10 mds: 28 srs: lead to 
Raj a maul. Received a letter from Mr. Hill 
desireing 20 or 30 mds : more w^hich was agreed 
to make up. 

14 Prized Mulmuls &ca. from severall Picars. 

15 The boate with 19 chests Mulrnulls mentioned 
and agreed to be Sent in the Consultation dated 
the 13th Currt: went hence being stopped by 
the Jimmedar he refuseing to clear it out of his 
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Government till his Accots: of the bricks be 
paid him therefore it was agreed that we ac¬ 
company it out par of his dominions which de- 
signe frustrated his intentions which appeared 
by his shameful! retreat at sight of our llagge. 

At a Consultation 
Present 

Munday the 16 Mr. Jona : Prickman 

Mr. Sami • Anthony 

Rajaray our Jimmedar haveing been very 
often with us to make up his Accounts of the 
bricks which we have used our uttmost en¬ 
deavours to keep him off from by all the fair 
means and pretences we could at last he would 
noe wayes be sattisfyed but sett Peons upon 
our gate nott permitting any of our Muttsud- 
dies to enter and threatning to stop our boates 
(which accordingly he intended to doe had nott 
we accompanied it part of the way with our 
owne boat) therefore to keep friendship with 
him (finding that the Maulda Governors begin 
to take the same \\ay as they did the last year 
by detaining our Picars and nott permitting 
them to Come and make up their Accotts: 
upon every frivilous pretence the maine Actor 
in these affaires we understand is one Dowd 
Caune a Pattan Merchant who takes upon him 
to act in all affaires against us more then any 
Governor could there being none here to Con- 
trole him Jeamshire beage who is at present 
Crowry, Fouzdar, and all in those parts being 
Swome brothers soe that there is noe body to 
complaine to) therefore it is judged fitt to keep 
the afforesaid Jimmedar our Friend that he 
may stand by us when occasion presents we lett 
him have 300 Rups: on Accot: of what owing 
him taken his noate as if it were lent him and 
he nott to molest us till the chiefe &ca. shall 
make up his Accounts which will come out near 
as much againe if not more. 

Jonathan Prickman 
Samuel Anthony 

17 Simbonaut one of our Gomostaes haveing 
desired some ordinary broadcloth »and 2 Sword 
blades to give the (Governors in the Orungs it 
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Wedn€*8da 


was agreed to lett him have 4 yards, and 2 
Sword blades, the former at 5 rs: Per yard, the 
latter at 2J rs: Per Sword. 

18 Prized white and Culloured goods. 

19 Sent a boat with mds: 20: 14J Seers Lead 
and 10 mds: Salt to Rajamaule. 

20 The Dutch Doctor haveing been very ready 
upon all occasions to come when he is Sent for 
night or day he being this day with us and 
proffering to buy 3 or 4 ps: of Elatchaes &ca. 
for his owne wareing Apparrell it was thought 
convenient to give hum 4 ps: of Elatchaes, 1 
ps : Seersuckers, 1 ps : Orungshyes. 

21 Jeamshire beage beat his Drum throughout 
Maulda forbidding all Picars weavers &ca. to 
come near our house upon paine of forfiture of 
their whole Estates. 

‘ 23 Drew a Mahozzer up of Jeamshire beags pro¬ 
ceedings in order to send it to Dacca where we 
understand the Right Worshipful! Agent is gone, 
came letters from his Worship &ca. dated the 
9th Currt : 

24 The Oozze being Sent for to sighne the Mahoz¬ 
zer Came and accordingly performed his office 
and desired we would consider him and give 
him something to keep him warme wherefore 
one ps: of Charconna was given him. Came 
*5000 Rups : from the Mint 

At a Consultation 
Present 

25 Mr. Jona: Prickman 
Mr. Sami: Anthon\ 

Mr. Nedham &ca. haveing contracted with 
severall of our Petty Picars that upon their 
remaines made by them the last year when they 
toock Dadenie on white goods they should bring 
in this year Culloured which they agreed to 
partly for fear that their remaines should ime- 
diately bo demanded of thefia as appeares now 
by their Mulmulls &ca which they now in a 
nature force upon as aleadgeing that they were 
a prepareing with the mony they received of us 
the last year and that if we did nott either take 
them of for ready mony or Accot: of their re¬ 
maines they should nither be able to bring in 
the Culloured goods nor pay us what they ow 
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therefore in respect our Honourable Masters 
require a large quantity of Culloured goods it is 
agreed they be paid for what white goods they 
have ready and that a strickt watch be kept 
over then [that] they comply with their Agree¬ 
ment for the Elatchaes, &ca. this we beg may 
meet with a favourable representation it being 
partly against the Right Worshipfull Agent 
&ca. orders the prospect of the extremity the 
Honourable Companys affaires are falling into 
therefore are forced to use all manner of wayes 
to gett in our remaines the persons in Govern¬ 
ment useing all wayes to impeade it. 

Account Charges Gtenerall for mos: July, 
Augst: and September not being past by reason 
of the Oheifes absence was brought in by Mr. 
Samuell Anthony and perused and passed as 
followeth Viztt: 


Saml: Anthony. Dr, Peb Contba. Cr, 

rs: a: 

31 By charges 

Generali .. 103 5 
By charges 
Cattle .. 24 4 
By Servants 

wages .. 178 1 Rs. An. G. 

- 305 10 0 

By charges Dyett.. 66 11 0 

By Accot: Building 273 6 0 


635 10 0 

By remaines Viztt: 

In charges 
Merchan¬ 
dize .. 580 11 9 
In A 0 0 o t: 

Building 547 14 5 
In charges 

Generali 71 3 0 

1199 12 14 
In Cash .. 265 11 6 

- 1466 8 0 


Rupees .. 2101 2 0 


July— 

1 To remaines 
mo* .. 
15 To Cash .. 
25 To Ditto .. 


rs. a. g. 

last 

.. 1161 2 0 
.. 540 0 0 
.. 400 0 0 


Rupees .. 2101 2 0 
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August— rs: a. g. 

1 To Remaines last mo : 1465 8 31 By ohar- 

13 To Cash .. .. 600 0 ges Ge¬ 
neral] .. 82 10 0 

By char¬ 
ges Catle 24 12 10 
By Ser¬ 
vants 

wages .. 184 8 0 

- 291 14 10 

By charges Dyett ., 64 14 0 

By Accot: Building 409 7 10 

766 4 0 

By I^ackingstuff for 
6 Gorge Tentees 
at 7 rs: Per 
Gorge .. 42 0 0 

By charges Merchan¬ 
dize Vizt: 
washing Nur- 
ding &ca. 

130 Gorge 
white goods 
at 1 r: Per 
Gorge ..130 0 0 
washing Nur- 
ding Cund- 
ing &ca. 9 
Gorge Cul- 
loured goods 
at 1 r : 9 a : 

PerCor^.. 14 6 0 
Scowring 
&ca. 5 Gorge 
Mundeels at 
lOJa; Per 
Gorge 3 4J 0 

- 147 9 10 

By remaines Viztt; 966 13 10 

In charges 
Merchan¬ 
dize .. 469 14 13 
In cha r g e B 

building 293 1 6 
In cha r g e B 

Generali 121 0 0 

• 883 16 10 
In Cash.. 126 10 12 

—- 1009 10 10 

Rupees .. 1966 8 Rups: .. 1966 8 0 
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September— 

1 To remaines 
mo: 

12 To Cash 


last 

.. 1009 10 10 
500 0 0 


rs; a. g. 

30 By char¬ 
ges Gtene- 

rall .. 65 14 10 

By char¬ 
ges Cattle 24 11 0 
By Serv¬ 
ants Wa¬ 
ges .. 174 6 10 rs. a. g. 

- 266 0 0 

By charges Dyett.. 63 2 0 

By Accot: building 149 9 0 


477 11 0 

By remaines Vizt: 

In cha: mer- Rs. As Q. 
chandize 557 5 18 
In chat build¬ 
ing .. 300 1 5 

In cha: Gen- 
eraU .. 50 2 10 

In Cash .. 115 5 17 


1031 15 10 


Rupees .. 1509 10 10 


Rups: .. 1509 10 10 


A (leuerall was wrote to Mr. Hill &ca. where- 
\N itli went the Invoyee an AcTott. of the weight 
of our Tresure as weighed off to the Podars 
here with Tnvoyce of Lead sent. 

Jonathan Prickman 
Samuell Anthony 

25 Came in 2(K)pH: of MulmuUs from Gumie- 
shani paid Goosainedasn and Suntoaes 366 rs : 
Account what white goods have been received 
of them and alsoe Simbonaiit 750 rs : that was 
remaine dew to him Accot: the Cossaes and 
Dooreaes agreed for the 28th last mouth. 

26 Came a Generali in the eaveiling superscribed 
to us from Mr. Jno : Beard &ca. in Hugly but 
upon opening found it w as the Ballasore Generali 
which w^as agreed to be returned early in the 
morning by express. 

27 Dispeeded in the morning early a Generali to 
Mr. John Beard &ca. in Hugly with the Balia* 
sore Generali. 

Wrote to our Goinosta at Poronia enordering 
him without faile to send away what goods he 
had ready of the Honourable Companys. 
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Ordered the Deloll to ISort Gunnesharas 200 
ps: of Mulmiills and what was judged to be 
lesse then Srs: Per peece to retume againe 
they being the first that have come in upon 
that Contract this is Cheifly to affright them 
but fear at last must be forced to take them itt 
being impossible for them to bring the weavers 
at once to Comply with their agreement they 
had been prized by us this dav but that Do : 
merchant was taken sick. 

28 Came a Generali from Mr. Thomas Hill with 
1000 rs ; with J a chest of Wine and one Barrell 
of Mum from the Right Worshipfull Agent &ca. 
desireing somethings for Presents which is 
agreed to be sent. 

29 Came a Generali from Mr. Job Charnock &ca. 
adviseing that they had received advises from 
Hugly that our proposition made to the Right 
Worshipfull Agent &ca. (dated the 13th Currt: 
was approved off) concerning the prizeing of 
Budledasses Silke therefore desired we w^ould 
send his agreement downe which was enordered 
to be transcribed as alsoe the Co[n]sultation 
and the agreement wrote in this Country lan¬ 
guage, all which we have agreed to nott with¬ 
standing we have had not yett advices from 
Hugly in respect of the shortnesse of time and 
supposeing they may in that Letter which was 
by a mistake rong superscribed to Ballasore as 
theires was to us 

Paid of 1800 rs: at Intrest to Kissandas but 
could nott make them to allow Batta on the 
Siccaes saying it is nott Customary with them. 

Agreed to pay off all as fast as money comes 
in from the Mint. 

30 Wrote to Mr. Job Charnock &ca. and sent 
them Copy of the Consultation dated the 30th 
June and Budledasses agreement made with 
Mr. Nedham &ca. for Raw Silke in comeplyance 
to their desires in their Generali dated the 26th 
Currt: Sent a Generali to Mr. Thomas Hilt 
with 2Jps: broadcloth ordiilary, 6 yds: Scar¬ 
lett, 1\ yds : Velvett, 4 Sword blades, 11 ps : of 
Gristaline ware he being very desireous for 
things for Presents. 

Sent orders to Sunguttdas and Chundrabaune 
at Batgettpore to send away the Errendies and 
Errendy Thread with all speed. In the eaven- 
ing went a Generali to the Right Worshipfull 
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Agent &ca. with the Mahozzer on Jeamshire 
beage by water to Dacca. 

31 Account Currant Hugly is as last month. 

Jona: Prickman 
Sami: Anthony 


Cash. Dr, 

1 To remaines last 

month .* 1212 1 5 

To 4ps: Elatchaes 
spared to Seve- 
rall .. 24 0 0 

To 1 ps: Mulmulls 10 0 0 
To 2p8; Chandenies 10 0 0 

To 3 ps: Orungshies 9 0 0 

To 4 ps: Seersuckers 18 0 0 

To weavors E 1 a t - 

chaes -. 15 4 0 

To Seerbunds .. 4 12 0 

Toweavors Tanjeebs 29 8 0 
To Kamnaut At Int: 
at 1 Per Cent 
Per mo : .. 2000 0 0 

12 To Gungararo and 

Samdas .. 192 0 0 

24 To Sicca Rupees 
received from 
the Mint .. 4765 0 0 

To Peet Rups : re¬ 
ceived from Do; 245 0 0 

28 To Sicca Hups: re¬ 
ceived from Do : 1000 0 0 
To Acoott: B a 11 a 
on 2940 rs: Sic 
ca Dadenie at 
1J Per Cent .. 44 3 0 

To Aocot: Dustoor 
on 3675 rs; Da¬ 
denie at 1 r: 

9a: Percent.. 57 6 9 

To Aceot: Int: on 
do: at 1J Per 
Cent .. 45 15 0 

To Accot: Broker¬ 
age on do : at 1 
Per Cent .. 36 12 0 

Amotts: to Rupees 9708 14 2 


Tea Contba. Cr. 

4 By Samuel Anthony 400 0 0 

5 By weavors Rama- 

uls.. .. 926 0 0 

By Simbonaut .. 2000 0 0 
14 By Rajaray paid 
Accot: his 
bricks .. 300 0 0 

24 By Simbonaut .. 760 0 0 
By Mulmulls .. 437 14 0 
26 By Samuel Anthony 

to defray charges 400 0 0 
By do : on A c c o : 

Packingstuff .. 300 0 0 
29 By Kissondas Saw 

paid his Principall 1800 0 

By Accot: Int: 

on do: .. 61 10 0 

31 By Vuckeels, Mutt- 
8 u d d i es, and 
Taggadgeers, 
wages .. 71 4 0 

7445 12 0 
By Ballance .. 2263 2 2 


Amotts: to Rupees 9708 14 2 


Jona: Prickman 
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Englezavad Diary Mo: November 1682. 
Att a Consultation 
Present 


Mr. Jona: Prickman 
Mr. Sami: Anthony 

The Acoot: Cash for last mo : being perused 
were passed the remaines being Rups: 2263 : 
2 a . 2 Pice. Sami: Anthony 


Dispeeded a Cenerall to the Right Worship- 
full with our Diary for Jast month. 

For these severall daies nothing could be 
acted as to prizeing and Sorting of goods by 
reason of pestalentiall feavour which rages soe 
violent among all our Servants, Merchants and 
Picars &ca. and throughout all the Countrey in 
these parts that there is nott one house without 
3 or 4 sick people in it. The Almighty in his 
mercy put a Stop to it speedily. 

2 Nursing (iwalltore one of our Picars hasreing 
been detained severall daies for his remaines 
which is a bout 2000 rs: falling ver^ sick was 
released with 2 peons to watch over him that 
he brings in his remaines (which pray God he 
performe) this way we fear must be forced to 
take with many more by reason of the sicknesse 
in these parts and if it shall please the Almighty 
to take any of them away the Honourable Com- 
[)auys remaines in their hands may prove dan¬ 
gerous debts but troubles may be worse if the> 
should dey in our house. 

3 Paid to severall weavers Mulmulls 309J rs : 
for what white goods have been received of them 
as according in our Consultation dated the last 
mo : 

5 The Dutch Cellibrated their feast in joy of 
their new Generali made. 

7 Mr. Richard Abraham Oape^ merchant of Mr. 
Richard Bugdens Shipp arrived here in order 
of sattisfyinghisCuriousity in seeing these parts. 

8 Severall merchants that have any Goods in 
our house have for many daies been required 
to come and prize their goods but by reason of 
their Sickness could not make their appearance. 

Came a Generali from Mr. John Beard with 
a Coppy of ours w'hich went to Ballasore. 
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U This morning arrived a Dutch boat from 
Dacca with 2 horsemen and an Ady from the 
Nabob to understand the quarrell between them 
and Jeamshirebeage. 

Kinchund one of our Picars whose remaines 
are about 500 rs: being taken very sick of a 
suddaine was released for feai of liis miscarry- 
iTig ill our Custody. 

Came a (lenerall from Mr. Thomas Hill in 
Rajamaule with 6000 rs : Siocaes as alsoe a 
Cenerall from Mr. Job Chamock adviseing of the 
receipt of ours of the 30th past Buddelidasses 
Agreement. 

10 Paid of at Interest 4000 rs: Herderam Te- 
warre. 

11 Chested white goods. 

13 Wrote to Mr. John Beard &ca. in Hugly. 

Sent orders to our Badgeetpore Gomostaes to 
send away what goods they had ready. 

C’ame letters from Poronia adviseing that 
those people with whome our former (jomosta 
had agreed with for Turmerrick at Per 
finding the price to rise fell from their Contract 
and made their Complaint to the People in Gov¬ 
ernment there who put the businesse to an arbi¬ 
tration u'hen it was Concluded on all sides the\ 
should allow Md • therefore desired orders 
for his proceedings which we judged best to 
agree to time passing away and since it hath 
been ended by those Savage sort of People they 
will hardly be brought to alter it, (at least time 
enough to goe home by these Shipps) wherefore 
a letter is ordered to be drawne up and Sent 
him that, for as much as Can be provided and 
gott in within the li mitts of this Mossoone he 
takes upon those termes (and the remainder to 
lett aloane to dispute for when more time pre¬ 
sents) and to acquaint them it is onely taken 
up of them on Accot: of Hesob and that after¬ 
wards we expert the com plea tment of their 
former agreement. 

And tis further thought fitt that a letter be 
wTote to the Fouzdar of those parts to informe 
him that this is nott our way of tradeing which 
if he permits once to be acted it will prove ac- 
oustomary and then w e may become great loosers 
if wee Continue tra deing in his Countries. 

15 Prized 114 ps: white goods of Gunneshamdass. 
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Sent letters to the Right Worshipfull Agent 
&ca. Coimcell in Dacca. 

16 Received (lenerall letters from the Right Wor- 
shipfull Agent &ca. in Dacca. 

17 Received letters from Mr. John Beard &ca. 
Councell in Hugly. 

Sent letters to Poronia ordering them tt> 
hasten their goods downe as soone as possibly 
* they could. 

19 This eavening Mr. Nedham arrived from Hugly. 

20 Prized 16‘1 ps: MulmuUs of Ounneshamdass. 

21 Paid (iunnesham 1000 : Rupees at Interest. 

vSent letters to Rajamaule With 49 md: 20 

sr: Lead and an Invoyce of do : 

22 Came a Generali from Mr. Thomas Hill with 
8000 Rupees. 

24 Sent letters to Rajamaule with advice of the 
recept of 8000 rs. 

26 Came a Generali from Rajamaule with 5000 
Rups. 

This eavening sent a Generali to Hugly with 
a Invoyce of 46 chests uhite goods amount to 
Rups: 28693 : 8 a. 

27 Sent a Generali to Rajamaule ad'dseing of 
receipt of 5000 Rupees. 

28 Came a Generali from the Right Worshipfull 
Agent adviseing the receipt of the Mahozzer on 
.feamshirebeage &ca. and of 2 Pherwannaes 
procured from the Nabob and Duan to clear 
our businesse 


Att a Consultation 
Present 

29 Mr. Jona Prickman 

Mr. Sami: Anthony 

Rajaray comeing to our Factory to make u]) 
his Accots: of bricks earnestly desired they 
might be immediately done that he might have 
what is due to him wherefofe it was agreed to 
lett him have 150 rs: and to forbear 10 or 15 
dales longer till we had more leisure. Sami: 
Anthony haveing brought in his Accots : of the 
Generali boocks, Warehouse, and charges Gene¬ 
rali for last mo: were perused and passed the 
latter is as foUowes Viztt: 
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Peb Contba. Cr, 

October— 

31 By cha: 

(^nerall 108 14 0 
By cha: 

Cattle.. 25 4 0 

By Servts: 

wages .. 120 5 5 Rs. As. P. 

- 264 7 5 

By cha : Dyett .. 69 16 10 

By Acco: Building 135 1 5 

By Packingstuff Vizt: 

38 Gorge Ten- 
tees at 7 rs: 

Per Gorge.. 206 0 0 
5 Gorge Guz- 
zees at 11} 
rs: Per Co: 67 8 0 
10 mds: Cv/t- 
ton at 10 rs: 

Permd: .. 100 0 0 
5 mds : wax 
at 24 r&: 

Permd: .. 96 0 0 

- 519 8 0 

By Remaines Vizt: 

In cha: Mer¬ 
chandize 086 13 3 
In A c c o t: 

building 341 3 6 
In Cash .. 124 16 2 

-1152 16 10 

2131 16 10 2131 16 10 

Mr. Nedham haveing licence from Hugly to 
come up and make up his Accots; here, upon 
pretence of which he severall times went to 
Maulda striveing to gett of the Honourable 
Companys Merchants and Pi cars what goods he 
could which will hinder them to bring in their 
full quantities agreed for wherefore twas thought 
convenient for the Honourable Companys In¬ 
terest to keep M hat Merchants and Picars we 
finde he deals withall, upon our Doore untill he 
leaves this place or at least till he has done 
buying of goods in these parts that the Honour¬ 
able Company's Investment may not be hindred 
by his irregular proceedings 

Samuell Anthony. 

30 Paide Jaggoordas his Principall being Rups : 
2161:8a: Account Currant is as last month. 

Sami: Anthony 


Sahl : Anthony. Dr. 
October— 

1 To remaines last 

mo: .. .. 1031 15 10 

4 To Cash .. .. 400 0 0 

26 To Do: .. .. 700 0 0 
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Cash. Dr. 


Per Contra. Dr.^ 


1 To Ballanoe last 

mo: .. 2263 2 2 

9 To Sioca rs : reed : 

from the Mint 5000 0 0 

22 To Do : Sic- 

oaes .. 5000 
Peett .. 3000 

- 8000 0 0 

26 To Do : S i c - 

oaes .. 1200 
Peet .. 3000 

Condarree .. 800 

- 5000 0 0 

29 To Accot: B a 11 a 

on2100rs: Sic¬ 
ca Dadine at 
1 r: Per Cent 
Per month .. 318 0 


1 By Mulmuls 30 ps : .. 

By Mundeels 11 ps : .. 

By Charconnaes Hps: 

9 By Samuell Anthony 

10 By Herderam Tewarre 
paid his Principall 

By A c c o t: Tnt: on 
do : 3 mo : 3 da: 
at 1^ Per Cent Per 
mo: .. 

13 By Sami: Anthony .. 

21 By Gunnesham paid 
in part his Princi¬ 
pal! .. 

By A c c o t: Int: on 
do : 3 mo : 12 da : 
at 1 Per Cent Per 


26 

By 

mo: .. 

Sami: Anthony .. 

28 

By 

household 

neces- 


saries for 1 

large 



d i g c h e poiz 5| 



Seers.. 


29 

By 

R aj ar ay 

Acco : 


bricks 


30 

By 

Taggoordaas 

paid 


his Principall 


By Accot: Tnt: 
do ; 2 mo : 25 da : 
at 1 r: Per Cent 
Per mo • 

By Muttsuddies, Viic- 
keels and Tag- 
geers, wages 


185 12 
83 4 
40 4 
200 0 

4000 0 


155 0 
400 0 


1000 0 


34 0 
400 0 

6 8 
150 0 
2100 0 

G1 0 


93 12 


8910 0 

By Ballance Rups: .. 11384 10 


20294 10 2 


Rupees ..20294 1 0 


Sami: Anthony 

The businesse of this mo : was carried on by 
Mr. Jona: Prickman but nott being Coppied out 
ere his Decease was omitted to be signed by him. 

Wm. Jplland 
Sami: Pine. 

A True Coppy of the OrriginalJ Transcribed 
and Examined Per me 

Saml: Pink. 


1 The figures in the third column of this account, and some in the 
second* are bound in and are indecipherable. 


% 
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GTA)SSARY. 


Adaty, adhotar, dhoti—a loin 
cloth. 

Adolut, [Adollutt|. adalat—a 
court. 

Ady. arzi—a petition, a writ¬ 
ing. 

Alatches, see Elatches. 

Allollhesob—without account, 
money advanced in suspense 
account to be adjusted later 
on. 

Ambus — Usually “ Emmer- 
ties.” from amrati. 

Ameen, amln—a commissioner 
deputed to collect revenue 
or to investigate and report. 

Arindi, see Erindie. 

Asswar, yasawal—state mes¬ 
senger (silver stick). 

Aul—an addition to a property. 

Azzare, huzuri. Generally ap¬ 
plied to lands of which the 
revenue was paid direct to 
the chief collector and not 
through the local collectors 
or zamindars. 

Bafta—a kind of calico. 

Banyan, baniya — a Hindu 
trader, a middleman.” 

Batta.» bhatta—exchange com¬ 
pensation, extra allowance. 

Begaes. plur. bigha—In Ben¬ 
gal the bigha contained 
only 1600 square yards, a 
little less than Jrd of an 
acre.” 

Booboo—babu. 


Budgero, bajr§—a state barge. 

Burgunny, barhni or bami— a 
sum paid in advance to a 
cultivator or manufacturer. 

Buxe, bakhai—a giver of em¬ 
ployment or promotion, and 
so a paymaster. 

Chandenees, chundenyes, 
plur. chandnl—white drug¬ 
get piece goods. 

Charconnaes, plur. ohfir- 
khana—chequered muslin 
piece-goods. 

Chasni—scrapings. 

Ohaule, chawal—rice seed, |th 
of a ratti. 

Chaup. chop, chhftp—a seal 

Ohaupa maul, chhap Mftl— 
sealing duty. 

Chaupt. ” “ Ghopt ”—sealed. 

Chauton, plur. chautai—cotton 
cloth piece-goods. 

Checla, chakla—mixed silk 
and cotton fabric. 

Chupdar, ohobdar — a mace- 
bearer. 

Chupper, chhappar—thatch, 
thatched-roof. 

Chuttery, kachahrt—a court¬ 
house. 

Chyrurgion—surgeon. 

Coffer, kaffir—a non-Muham¬ 
madan. 

Coja, khwajah — merchant. 

Colsa, khSlisah — imperial 
treasury. 

Congoy, kanungo — Kanun « 
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law: go =:speaker. TheKa- 
nungo locally represented the 
State, as the patwari repre¬ 
sented the cultivators in the 
revenue assessment. 

Corconna. karkhana—a place 
where work is done, work¬ 
shop. 

Gorge — a score. 

Cossaes, plur. From Arabic 
khassa = special, or from Per¬ 
sian khasa = fine. Fine mus¬ 
lin piece-goods. 

Cosseed—a running footman or 
messenger. 

Course, koss — the distance 
the voice can carry, a mea¬ 
sure of distance varying very 
considerably in d i fF e r e n t 
parts of India. 

Covet, covid—an ell. cubit. 

Cozzee. kazi—a Muhammadan 
Judge. 

Croury, krori—a revenue col- 

. lector to the extent of a kror 
of dams ; generally an over¬ 
seer. 

Cucherry. kachari — e u t - 
cherry.” 

Oundegur. khandigar —a 
worker in horn or ivory. 

Gundy—calendaring cloth. 

Gundy nurd—calendaring cloth 
in a roller-machine to 
smooth it. 

Cutwull [Coutwallj. kotwal— 
peace officer of the night, a 
magistrate. 

Dadne [Dadine], dadnl—price 
of materials advanced to 
manufacturers. 

Dandy, ^nd!—a boatman. 

Deans, danes, delassa—an en¬ 
couragement. 


Delawii, dalan — a drying 
room. 

1> e 1 o 11. dallal—a broker, an 
agent between the paikSr 
and the purchaser of finished 
manufacture. 

Dingoe, dingl—a small boat 
or skifT. 

Doorea. dareya—striped cloth 
piece-goods. 

Droga. darogha—an officer. 

Duan, diwan—the head of the 
revenue department. 

Duffter. daftar—office. 

Durbar, darbar—court. 

Dussara. dasahara—Hindu fes¬ 
tival. 

Dustick. dastak—a pass. 

Dustore. dastur—custom aJ- 
h»wance. 

Elatches, plui*. alatches— 

‘‘Silk cloths with a navy 
pattei'n running lengthwise ” 
[Temple]. 

I Erindie,—arindl is the castor 
j oil plant on which certain 
i silk worms feed: hence the 
’ silk they spin is called arindl. 

Essay, assay—test of purity 
of precious metal. 

Ezarra, ijara—farm or lease. 

Fousdar—Fauj = army: dar= 
holding. A military com¬ 
mander in charge of a dis¬ 
trict. 

Gaum, gaon—a village. 

Gentoo, see Jentue. 

Gomustah, gumashtah 
(usually gomasthar) — De¬ 
rived from Persian verb 
Gumashtan ‘ to commission.’ 
An agent on commission. 

Gongar, gunagar—a criminal. 
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Gonnagarree, gunagSrl— 
punishment by fine; penalty. 

Gurriall, ghorawala—a groom. 

Gurry—a fraction of a day, 
perhaps g\,-th. I 

Guzz, gaz—a measure of length 
varying in different parts of 
India. 

Quzzer gaut. gazar-ghat— | 
washerman’s landing-place. , 

Hesob, hisab—an account. j 

H u m m u m , hammam—‘‘ ap- ^ 
patently so named from its 
having been originalh* used ' 
at the birth, is a cloth of 
thick stout texture and gen¬ 
erally worn as a wrapper in 
the cold season.” (Taylor). | 

Hurry, hari—a s\veci)er; a vil I 
lage watchman. 

Husball Hookuni, hasbu’l- 
hukum—royal order, I 

Jagerdar, jagirdar—a holder j 
of land by jagir or military | 
tenure 

Jeiitue—Usually written Gen- 
too (corruption of Portu¬ 
guese gentio). a gentile or 
heathen. In early Anglo- 
Indian. a Hindu. 

.1 i g d e a , jizya—poll-tax im | 
posed by Muhammadan i 
rulers on their non-Muham- j 
madan subjects. 

Jimidar, jamedar—native sub¬ 
ordinate officer. 

Jymindar, zamindar—Lit. 
land-owner. It is needless 
here to go into the historic 
controversy whether the 
Zamindar was an hereditary i 
owner or held only as collec¬ 
tor of revenue on behalf of 
the State. 


Ketcherree, [Kedgeree] 
khichrl—rice cooked with 
butter and dal and variously 
flavoured. 

Kuttcherre, kachahri. Anglo- 
Indian “Cutcherry,” a 
court-house. 

Kuttorah, katra, see Intro¬ 
duction. 

Lascar, lashkar—a military 
force, a guard. 

Maul, mahal—Under the 
Muhammedan Government 
the term was also applied to 
a head of department of 
miscellaneous revenue de¬ 
rived from a tax on some 
particular things or persons.” 
[H. H. Wilson]. 

Meirda. mirdah—superi nten - 
dent. 

Mclliek. malik—a proprietor. 

Mochelke, muchalka—a bond. 

Mohozzer, mahzar—a public 
attestation. 

M o h u r, gold muhar. ‘‘ The 
Gold Mor. or Gold Roupie, 
is valued generally at 14 of 
Silver; and the Silver Roupie 
at two shillings and three 
pence.” Ovington in 1690. 
\ Hobson-J6b8on\ 

Moode, mudi—grocer, trades¬ 
man. 

Mosaib, musahib—an aid-de- 
camp. 

Mulmulls, plur. m a 1 m a 1—“ a 
generic name for muslins of 
various degrees of quality.” 
[Temple]. 

Mum—wax. 

Mun dee 1, mandll—a towel: 
loin-cloth. 
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iMungemuU, manghi mal[?]— 
tax on boatmen. 

Munseone—Monsoon. 

Mussall, mash’alchi — 1 a in p - 
man. 

M ussheriefe, mushrif—ac¬ 
countant. 

Muster—sample. 

Mutsuddie. mutasaddi—clerk. 

Muzzelt.—mash'aJchl’s room. 

Nehalwar. nehall—bed-cover. 

Nerrick, nirkh—tariff, price 
current. 

Neshaun, iiisban—a rescri]jt 
or patent granted by a [irince 
of blood which if granted by ^ 
the Emperor himself would | 
have been called a farm an. | 
Later a trade-mark. 

Nurd—roller. 

Orrua, orrut, ourrua—Corrup I 
tion of arhat, agency, broker- | 
age, commission, also Avare- 
house. Dalai of orrua = 
warehouse broker. (iloods 
ready at orrua = goods ready 
at the warehouse. 

Orung, arung, aurang—fac¬ 
tory for piece-goods. 

Orungshyes, Aurangshahis, au- 
rangzebis—cloth piece-goods. 

Outcryes—sales by auction. 

Pachutrika—customhouse. 

Pagoda—(1) a temple, (2) a 
coin worth in 1818 about 
rupees. 

Palankeen—a litter or sedan. 
Palankeen chuttery = a 
movable tent, kachahrl. 

Passari, pasari—seller of drugs, 
spices, etc. 

Pattella, patela—a large flat- 
tottomed boat. 


Peet, peth—current. 

Petesdust, peshdast—a s s i s - 
tant. 

Phirmaund, farman—imperial 
letters-patent. 

Phirwana, parwsna—a written 
j permit. 

1 Phurd, fard—a wTitten stat(»- 
I ment. 

' Picai-, paikar—The paikar re¬ 
ceived an advance of money 
tor purchase of materials and 
theii entered into agreement 
with the weavers. See Tay¬ 
lor : Sketch of Dacca, pp. 
186-8. 

Piscash,peshkash— a thing pre¬ 
sent before some one, hence 
a gift or bribe to a superior. 

Pistole—'‘The Spanish doub¬ 
loon worth about £3—6s. — 
5dr Temple: n 304n. 

Pi tan, Pa than—an Afghan. 

Podar, poddar—cash-keeper. 

Punsewy, Punsvey [Paunch- 
way], pansi—a light boat 
with covering of thatch or 
matting. 

Purgona, parganah—a district 
comprising a number of vil¬ 
lages. 

Puttun, pattani, ^ I' ^ i— 
goods manufacturedto 
order. 

Ramalls, rumals—Kerchiefs.^ 

Rewanne, mwana—a passport, 
duty on goods in transit on 
the river. 

Rejmg.—"Rang is a muslin 
which resembles Jhuna in 
its transparent gauze or net- 
like texture It is made by 
passing a single thread of the 
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warp through each division a Subaes, subah’s—the Nawab 
of the reed.” [TavlorJ ' Nazim's. 


Riale, reald—pieces of eight. 

R u 11 e e , ratti—measure of 
weight. 8 Ratti = 1 Masha : 
12 Mftsha = l tola of 180 
grams. 

Sallame, salami — a compli¬ 
mentary present. 

Scarlett — broad-cloth (the 
name of a cloth before the 
word was the name of a 
colour). 

Seekdar, shikdar—a revenue 
officer. 

Seerbund, sirbandh—a turban. 

Seerpaw. Saropa—dress of 

honour. 

Seersuccecs—Sir = head : sukh, 
pleasure. Turbans. 

Siccaes, plur. Sikka rupee. 

Kittemjee, shatranji — carpet 
made of cotton 

Sozjies, plur. susi—silk cloth 
piece goods. 


' Taffutiyes, plur. taffeta—thin 
glossy silk of plain texture. 

Tagadgeer, t ft g a d a g I r—a n 
overseer. 

“ Tageered ”—Anglo-In d i a n, 
compelled, bullied. 

Tallica, talikhah—invoice, 
list of goods. 

Tanjeebs, tanzib—iSne muslin 
piece-goods. 

Tanksauh taksftl—a mint. 

Tannee. tftni—silk used for the 
warp. 

Tola—a measure of weight. 

Tuttenagg—Portuguese tute- 
I naga, zinc or pewter. 
[Temple]. 

Vacquel, vuckeel vakil — a 
legal agent. 

Wacka Nevice, wftke 'ah 
navis-—a diary-writer. 
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NOTES. 

Page 8. The Crowry Jameshireheag. The Krorl Jam Sher 
Beg. An honorific title—'‘Lion in Warfare.” On October 
15th, 1683, Hedges writes: * 1 received a General Letter from 
Mr. Hervey &ca, Council at Maulda, complaining of the Gov¬ 
ernment for protecting the Company’s merchants and Drs. 
[debtors] from paying their just demands, and desiring a 
Perwanna may be procured from Decca, complaining of one 
Jamshier Beigh for demanding and exacting large annual 
{^resents, vexing and mining some of our servants, and if 
such a Perwanna. with an Assol or Messenger, cannot be pro¬ 
cured, he shall not be able to send some part of this year’s 
investment, and that will come over 25 per cent or more 
above its due value; and presses to have the Perwanna, 
though it cost Rup. 5000.” Yule : 1.128. 

Page 9. Wanges —Reyns ? 

„ 10. Troubles given us. Sir 11. C. Temple (IJ. 282) 
quotes the Hughli Diary, 31 at October, 1679. “An answer 
to Mr. Vincent’s Arzdass or letter to Hodgee Mahmud, the 
Princes Devan (received] this day. wherein it was ordered that 
the Aidee and Alice Nucky, the Princes Govemour here, 
should take tHe 15,000 Rs.,aiid. if could not perswade him to 
give him any profitt thereon, not to use any force to stop 
the English trade.” 

Page 10. Seerjtore. Sherpur Murcha, a place of great his¬ 
torical interest in the Bogra district. See the interesting ac¬ 
count of the place given by Mr. J. N. Gupta, M.A., I.C.S., in 
his volume on Bogra in the District Gazetteer of East Bengal 
and Assam. Allahabad, 1910. 

Page 22. The Nishaun of Shasuja, Prince of Bengal Sultam 
Shuja, second son of the Emperor Shah Jahan, Governor 
of Bengal, 1639-58. For the text of the nishan see Temple : 
II. 21 et seq. It is dated April, 1656, . See Art. “Gabriel 
Boughton and the Grant of Trading Privileges to the English 
in Bengal” by Wm. Foster, C.I.E., in th.e Indian Antiquary. 
Vol. XL, September. 1912. Firminger : Introduction to tKe 
Fifth Report, p. liv. * 

Page 38. Hernarraine Ray. I take it that the Hernaraine 
Ray of the Malda Diary is the same person as Rai Nanda 
Lai of Hedges’ Diary. 

Page 40. Tittillia. Perhaps the Titaly of Rennell’s map, 
almost due east of Malda, on the road to Dinajpur. 

Page 41. Jeram. Jairam Malik. 

„ 44. Maypore. Mahipore. 
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Page 44. Kyhert. Kaibartagram, village in maum Kai> 
bartagram, tlmna Porsha, district Dinajpur. See Gnpta: 
‘Bogra,’’ pp. 40-1. 

Page 44. Gualla. Goula, village in mauza Gonla, thana 
Porfcha, P. O. Nithpiir, district Dinajpur. “The Milkmen’s 
Village.” 

Page 49. Gera Gaut. Ghoraghat. '‘A town and zemin- 
dary in the province of Bengal, district of Dinagepoor TDinaj- 
purj, ninety miles N.E. from Moorshedabad fMurshidabad]; 
lat. 25"" 13' N., Ion. 89 ’ 10' E. This Zemindary, which in 1784 
contained 632 square miles, in A.D. 1582 is described by Abiil 
Fazel as producing raw silk, gunnies (sack-cloth), and plenty 
of Tanyan horses. At an early period after the Mahomedan 
invasion it appears along with several others in this quar¬ 
ter, to have been besto\ved on different Afghan chiefs, who 
colonized in them, and received accessions of their country¬ 
men from abioad. Being zealous converters of the Hindoos, 
and not very scrupulous as to the means, a very large pro¬ 
portion of the inhabitants to this day profess the Mahomedan 
religion, and dignify themselves with the Arabian title of 
Sheik. Jn process of time the Ohoraghaut Zemindary was 
seized on by the Kakeshelan tribe of the Moguls, but for 
many years past it has reverted to its present owners, the 
Hindoos. From the traces of ruins still visible the town of 
Ghoraghaut appears to have covered a great space; but it is 
now almost restored to the t‘ondition in wtiich it probably 
existed before the Mussnlmaun conquest being buried in 
Avoods and jungles, with tigers prowling about the streets 
The most remarkable monument is the tomb of Ismael Ghazi 
Khan (a holy man and good officer who first subdued this 
tract), which is much feared and respected both bv Hindoos 
and Mahomedans; and although nearly ruinous, has still a 
small canopy hung over it ” Hamilton : Eon^t India Gazetteer, 
1828. ISee Gupta: “Bogra” (District Gazetteers of Eastern 
Bengal and Assam), p. 33. Stewart: History of Bengal, 
])p. 161, 168, 178. 

Page 49. John Griffith. “A soldyer of the Agent’s guard, 
a throwster by trade ” Temple : H. 321. 

Page 50. Mr Sowdon. Elected writer, 24th October, 1677. 
At Dacca 1679. Brother-in-law of John Beard. See Temple : 
IT 271. Yule:!. 93. 

Page 50. Englishes grievous disgraces. See Stewart: His¬ 
tory of Bengal, p. 310. 

Page 50. Hodge Zuffe Caun. HajI Safi Khan. The Em¬ 
peror’s DlwSn at Dacca. Replaced by Amir Sayyid Khan 
in December, 1682. 

Page 52. The Jydgea begins to he taken very strictly at 
RajamauU. Jajia, poll-tax on non-Moslem subjects. See 
Stewart: History of Bengal, Temple: TI.276. Wilson 
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{Early Anrvala^ vol. i, p. 241) mentions a farman of Aurang- 
zeb, dated 1680 “for freeing the English from the Tridgia 
{sic) or Toll Tax {sic) in Bengali.” 

Page 64. Hurrypore, Haripur. 

Page 57. Nabob Spindxir Chaan. Asfandiyar Khan. 
Buchanan Hamilton {Eastern India, vol. iii, p. 48), gives a 
list of the Nawabs or Faujdars of Pumea. The first four on 
this list are:— 

Ostwar Khan. [1stwar Khan ?] 

Abdullah Khan. 

Asfandiyar Khan. 

Babhaniyar Khan. 

Page 61. John Ellis. Francis Ellis ? See Yule: I. 110 et seq. 

Page 62. John Elliott. See Yule : I.. 110 et seq. 

Page 76. Bajitpore. “Bazetpore is about eighteen miles 
distant from Junglebaree; and like it, now forms a part of the 
district of of Mymensing. The cotton raised in the vicinity of 
these places is of a superior quality ; and both stations have 
long been celebrated for the manufacture of some of the finest 
muslins exported from Dacca.” Taylor : Cotton Manufacture 
of Dacca, p. 9. “In former times the muslins of Kisoriganj 
and Bajitpore were of considerable note, and the East India 
Company had factories at these places. The Kisoriganj 
factory is now the warehouse of a cloth merchant, and a 
police station stands on the site of that at Pazitpore.” 
Hunter: Statistical Account, vol. v, p. 469. 

Page 77. Nurdys. “ Noordeahs arrange the threads of 
cloths that happen to be displaced during bleaching. They 
work in the manner shewn in the figure. The cloth wound 
upon a roller {nurd) is placed between two posts on the 
bleaching ground, and is unrolled and carefully examined. 
The damaged portion of it is then stretched out, and, being 
wetted with water, an instrument like a comb formed *of the 
spines of the nagphunee plant {cactus indicus) is drawn lightly 
along the surface of the displaced threads in order to bring 
them into their proper places.” Taylor : Cotton Manufacture 
of Dacca, pp. 96-7. 

Page 77. Clement Du Jar din. Purser of the Sancta Cruz 
in 1676, afterwards a “freeman ” at Fort St. George. For his 
later career and death on board the Beikeley Castle on 12th 
February, 1687, see Temple : IJ. 389w. 

Page 78. Mittigae. Mitigate. 

Page 79. Pirzadda. Pirjada, lit. the son or disciple of a 
Mahomedan spiritual guide. Applied technically to a holy 
man attached to a mosque. 

Page 81. Worshipfull Matthias Vincent. Vincent had be¬ 
come Chief in “the Bay” on the death of Walter Clavell in 
August 1677. He held office till Hedges* arrival in 1682. 
Wilson : Early Annals, vol. i, pp. 72-73. 
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Page 81. Muedumpore. Makhdampur perhaps preserves 
the memory of Makhdam AkhI Siraj-ud-dln. See Ravenshaiv * 
Gaur : its Ruins and Inscriptions. London, 1878, p. 8. On 
the 13th December 1779, Streynsham Master and his Council 
at Hughli had ordered “in building the house at Matilda 
directions be given to make choice of an open place and high 
ground, well seituated upon or near the river, and to build 
all of brick.” Temple • 11. 48. 

Page 82 Cundegur. ‘’Koondegurs are workmen who 
beette cloth Muslins are beaten with small chank shells 
(voluta gravis; Lin.), and cloths of a stout texture with a 
mallet upon a block of tamarind wood, rice water being 
sprinkled over them during the operation.” Taylor: Cotton 
Manufacture of Dacca, p. 97. 

Page 90. Buttedah Gopolpore purgona A village on an 
island in the Bhatia lake in the neighbourhood of Gaur. 

Page 94. Mir Jafar. See Yule: 1. 42. “October 26th. 
This afternoon young Prince of Ye. Blood, Meerza Mazuffer 
Chan, whose mother and Orang Zeb (ye. great Mogul!’s) were 
both sisters, and sisters to Ye present Nabob Shah (Estah) 
Chan (Shaistah Khan) of this place [i.e. Dacca), came to 
give me a visit, and was entertained by me above two hours ” 

Page 92, Droqa of the Shar. Darogha of the Shah, Over¬ 
seer of the port—probably Dacca. 

Page 95 The Kuttorah was burned. See Introduction. 

, 9h Copy of Assut Caun^ Per wanna See Note to 

page 106 below. 

,, Cojee of Asnieer —the Kazi of Ajmir. 

Page 96. Sydulapore. Sa’adu’llahpur. “Throughout 
the period of Muhammadan rule in Gaur this spot alone was 
left to the Hindu population for the performance of their 
sacred rites, and here all the dead were burnt. The sacred 
ghat still exists on the banks of the stream, and thousands 
annually attend to celebrate their worship of the local deity. 
Just above the bank is a beautiful grove of very old trees, 
which afford a grateful and refreshing shade to the pilgrims. 
From this point commenced the outer rampart of the city, 
running east from the stream.” J. H.Ravenshaw: Gaur- 
Us Ruins and Inscriptions, London, 1878, p. 12. For Bucha¬ 
nan Hamilton’s remarks see Montgomery Martin: Eastern 
India, vol. iii, p. 67. 

Page 98. Taggeered. Anglo-Indian. ‘Mockey’d out.” 

98. Mis: Story. See Temple: II. 350. “David 
Story promised to comply with his bond last yeare and to 
bring his wife up to Madrass by some ship this yeare.” 

Page 107. Hodgee Zoffe Cauns Perwanna. HSjl Safi 
KhSn’s parwana. See “ A list of Government Papers ” given 
in Wilson’s Early Annals, vol. 1, p. 241. 
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“6. Copie of Hedges Sophy Cawn Duaii of Bengali, his 
Phirwanna for a free trade in the 21st year of 
Anrengzeeb’s reign, procured by Sir Matthias 
Vincent 1678.’* 

Hedges writes in 1682: “ December 3rd. 1 went to visit 
ye. new Duan, after T had shewen all our old Phirmanns and 
Perwannas in our favour for a free trade without payment 
of Custome, he told me these were once of value but now 
signified nothing. The King having ordered that, if the Cus- 
tome were not paid at Surat, it should be paid here, except¬ 
ing ye. respite given us of 7 months for ye. procuring ye. 
King’s Phirman to the contrary. At present he confirmed 
the Nabob’s (Haggi Sophi Chan’s) Perwanna by his Chop, 
that no customs should be demanded for money, save at 
ye. Mint, and that but 3^ per cent.” Yule: 1.53. 

Page 107. Sultan Avzzums Neshaun Sultan Muhammad 
Azam’s Nishan. See the last mentioned and preceding note. 

“4. Copie of Sultan Azzum Tarras Nishaun for a free 
trade in Bengali, procured by Sir Matthias 
Vincent, 1678.” 

Sultan Muhammad A‘7am ^^as the third son of the Emperor 
Aurangzeb. He arrived at Dacca on June 8th, 1678. 

Page 107. Shasteh Cauus Perwanna, Shaistah Khan, 
maternal uncle of Aurangzeb, Nawab of Bengal, in 'Succession 
to Mir Jumla. 1663. Re-appointed. 1677. Resigned, 1680. 
For the text of his parwana, see Temple: 11. 22-24; 
Wilson: Early Annals, vol. I, p. 241. 

Page 107. Assut Cauns Perwanna. See Temple : 11 292 
298, for the Dlwan Asad Khan's offer (1679) to procure a 
farman for trade custom free. Sec Wilson: Early Annals. 
vol. I, p. 241. 

Page 110. Hernaraine Congoy oj Bengal. Rai Nanda Lai, 
Kanungo of Bengal. The name is given by Streynsham 
Master “ Raynund deloll ” (Temple : II, p. 73) and also 
“Raynundellol” (II. 57). Hedges gives the name ‘‘Ray 
Nundelall,” and calls him ” Yr. Nabob’s Vizier.” For Hedges' 
dealings with him see Yule: 1.42-60. His death and cre¬ 
mation, Yule: 1. 87. If his office was that of dlwan, he was 
the Nawab’s Dlwan, the Emperor’s Diwan being in 1681-2 
HajI Safr Khan. 

Page 110. Toarra and not oj Sherra. torah, the Hebrew, 
hence Biblical, law. SharS, the precepts of Muhammadan 
law. 

Page 121. Boolchund: Bal Chand Rai. Faujdar at Mur- 
shidabftd. See notices in Temple and Yule. Died, 1683. 

Page 134. Mr. Charnock. Job Charnock (entered the 
Company’s service in 1658) served at Patna from 1659 to 
1680. Chief at Kasimbazar, 1680-1682. 
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Page 134. James Price. Formerly servant to Surgeon 
Gabriel Boughton. See Temple: I. 416w. Numerous refer¬ 
ences in Yule. 

Page 146. Samuel Hervy. For biographical details see 
Temple. Chief of Dacca, 1677. Died at Malda on 13th 
March, 1684. For his appointment to Malda, see Yule: I. 72-73. 

Page 149. Muxoodavad. Maksuddabad, renamed by Mur- 
shid Kull Kan, Murshidabad. 

Page 149. Tanda. About the year 1565, Sulaiman Shah 
Karani moved the capital from Gaur to Tandah. The site 
of Tandah cannot now be ascertained exactly, the remains 
of the old capital having been washed away by the Pagla 
river. 

Page 153. Haldybary. See Hamilton: The East India 
Gazetteer, 1828. “Haldubary.—A town in the province of 
Bengal, district of Purneah, situated on the east side of the 
Mahananda river, fifty-five miles N.E.. from the town of Pur¬ 
neah; lat. 26° 20'N., Ion. 87° 59'E. The pergunnah, or 
rather estate, in which Halderbary (sic) stands, is one of the 
largest in the Purneah district, containing about half a million 
of acres, besides a portion of Dinagepoor. During the reign 
of Acber it was but a small territory, the greater part of 
which belonged to the Bhooteas of Sikkim, and being over¬ 
spread with jungle, was much frequented by thieves. In this 
condition it remained ufitil Seid Khan, a stranger, drove the 
Bhooteas to the mountains, and erected a fortress at Haldu- 
bary.” J^ennell spells the name Haldibary. See Hunter: 
Statistical Account of Bengal, vol. xx. p. 230. 

Page 168. Dutch Derictore. The Director of the Dutch 
Factories. 

Page 173. Ed7nund Bugden. For biographical details see 
Temple: II. 349Bugden had been dismissed, and in 
1680 ordered to live under the Government at Fort St. 
George. The mention of him at Malda is an addition to the 
information sup 2 )lied by Sir R. C. Temple. 

Page 173. Samuel Pine. Sent to succeed Thomas Hill at 
Rajmahal. Yule, 1, 110. See Ibid. I. 179. 

Page 174. George Stone. See Yule : I. pp. 80-90. 

Page 176. Budgeerook Humeed Caune. Buzurg Umed 
Khan. Son of the Nawab Shaistah Khan. 

Page 187. The Hoiwrable William Hodges, Esqr, William 
Hedges (afterwards knighted) arrived as agent in the Bay, 
and independent of Madras, at Balasor in July, 1682. 

Page 192. Blazeing Star, Halley's Comet appeared in 
August, 1682. The Great Comet, which appears every 575 
years, had appeared in 1680-1. (Information supplied by the 
Rev. A. C. Ridsdale). 

Page 194. A generalle, a public letter signed by the Chief 
and his colleagues. 
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Page 196. William Jolland. See Temple: II. 344w. 

,, 196. Thomas Hill Died at Rajmahal on August 

31st, 1683. Yule: 1. 108. 

Page 200. Midrad pore on the way to Eaz7nehal. This ap¬ 
pears to be Mirdadpur, a village in Mauza Kismat Badh Mirdad- 
pur, thana Manihari, P. 0. Marishai, district Purnea. There is 
a Mirzadpur in mauza Mirzadpur, thana Balarampur, I^. 0. 
Balarampur in district Purnea. Buchanan (Montgomery 
Martin . Eastern India, vol. iii, p. 22) has : “The Kalindi is not 
wide, but is very deep, and a very considerable trade is carried 
on at Gorguribah and the adjacent markets which I consider as 
forming one town. A little below this a branch of the Ganges 
called Gunga Pagla or Burhi Ganga has swept away a part 
of the Kalindi. The remainder separates from this branch 
of the Ganges about three miles from Gorguribah, and runs 
with a very wandering course for about 17 miles to join the 
Mahananda opposite Malda. In the way it has a com¬ 
munication by two small creeks with the west branch of the 
Mahananda and with the Chhota Bhagirathi. On the part of 
its course is a considerable mart named Mirzadpoor to which 
boats of any size can pass till November, but in that month 
the navigation usually ceases, although part of the channel 
is still very wide.” Rennell has “Madrapur,” which may be 
either Mirdadpur or Mirzadpur, both places being close 
together. 

Page 206. Mr. Jno. Beard came out to India with 
Hedges, whom after President Gyfford's visit to Bengal, he 
succeeded as Agent in the Bay, but subordinate to Madras. 
Died at Hughli on 28th August 1685. 
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INDEX. 

{N .B .—An asterisk denotes that the word is explained in the Glossary). 


Abdulla Khan, Natmb of Pur- 
nea, 167, 221. 

Abid Ali Khan, 1 (footnote). 

Abul Fazl, Alami, 220 

Account of salary, 26. 

Accounts, directions re keep* 
ing of, 12 ei seq. 

- of merchants to be ad¬ 
justed annually, 30. 

- penalty for not passing, 

24. 

*Adalat, 110. 

"^Adaty, 10. 

Address in correspondence, 
directions regarding, 21. 

Admonishment, 32. 

♦Adollut, see Adalat 

Adultery, 33. 

Afghan merchants, 74, 111, 
124, 127, 142. 

Afghans, 174. 

- quarrel with the Dutch, 

168. 

Agra, 2. 

Ajmir, Kazi of, 96, 222. 

Akbar, Emperor of Hindustan, 
224. 

Akbamagar, 2 (footnote). 

Alamchand, Shikdar of OopaU 
pur, 90, 109, 111, 137. 

♦Alatcha, 9, 64, 68, 99, 126, 
133, 170, 173, 182,199. 

»Ali Naki, 10, 219. 

Aliverdi, 104-6, 108-9, 111, 
113, 124, 128, 131, 163. 

Allabardy, see Aliverdi. 


Alle Nucky, see ’Ali Nakl. 

Allumchund, see ’Alamchand. 

*Amin, 168. 

Anne (ship), 186. 

Anstey, Lavinia Maria, 6. 

Anthony, Samuel, 98-104, 107- 
9, 111-16, 118, 119, 121-26, 
128-34, 136-43, 146-61,163, 
166-66,168,160-63,166, 167, 
169-73, 176-82, 184-89, 193- 
96, 199-203, 206, 208-9, 

211-13. 

- arrives at Malda, 98. 

- dies, 6. 

Arhat, 54, 63. 

cloth, 53, 64, 133, 179- 
80, 187, 192, 207. 

Armenian, 100. 

Arrow shot into the factory, 

68 . 

Asad Beg, Mir, 77,128-29,143, 
166, 173. 

Asad Khan, Diwan, his par- 
wana, 96, 107, 223. 

Asfandlyar Khan, Nawdb of 
Purnea, 67, 60, 66, 71, 107, 
113, 221. 

Asmeer, see Ajmir. 

Assay, 77, 80, 118, 120. 

Assaymaster, 127. 

Assut Caun, see Asad Khan. 

♦Asswar, 164. 

Atmaram, 103, 108. 

Aurafig, 106, 115, 122, 202. 

Aurangshahi, 9, 56, 62, 64, 81, 
126, 133, 170, 183, 199. 
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Aurangzib, Emperor of Hindu- 
Stan, 5, 221, 223. 

♦Azzarre, see Ijara. 

Babhaniyar Khan. Nawab of 
Purnea, 221. 

Babu Bay, our vaqueell at 
Malda, 10, 56, 57, 60. 

Badgeetpore, sec Bajitpur. 

Badridas, 176, 178, 201, 207, 

210 . 

*Bafta, 3. 

Bajitpur, 76, 176, 200, 207, 

210 , 221 . 

Balasore, 4, 22, 26, 29, 30. 206, 

224. 

- Roads, 125. 

Bal Ohand Rai, 121. 127, 131, 
133-34, 136, 140, 151, 157- 
58, 161, 163-67, 174, 190, 
201 . 

-, his dastak, 131. 

Banarsedas, see Benarasidas. 
Baneshwar Das, mutasaddi, dis¬ 
missed, 55. 

Banian, 30. 

Banissurdas, see Baneshwar 
Das. 

Banyan, see Banian 
Barber, 28. 

Batgettpore, see Bajitpur, 

*BaUa, 29, 30, 123, 125, 170, 
186 

Beard, John, 206, 209-11, 220, 

225. 

Beatle box, see Betelbox. 
Benarasi Das, 75. 

Bengal, 59, 106, 221. 

Berkeley Castle (ship), 221. 
Betel, 140. 

Betelbox, 66. 

Bettle, see Betel. 


Bhatia Lake, 222. 

Bhooteas, 224. 

Births, register of, 14. 

Blazing Star, see Halley’s 
Comet. 

Bobbo-Ray, see Babu Ray. 

Bogra district, 219^ 220. 

Boola Khan, ^ee Bula Khan. 

Boolchund, see Bal Chand Rai. 

Boughton, Surgeon Gabriel, 
224. 

Brickbats, 144. 

Brick houses fall at Malda, 131. 

Bricks thrown into factory at 
Malda, 114. 

Broadcloth, 26, 67, 71, 76,100, 
117, 123, 137, 141, 167, 174- 
76, 194, 207. 

Buddeelidass, see Badridas. 

Budgeerook humeed Caune, see 
Buzurg Umed Khan. 

♦Budgerow, 8, 127. 

-, want of, 61. 

Bugden, Edmund, 173-75, 178, 
180, 224. 

-, Richard, 209. 

Bula Khan, Mirza, Faujdar of 
Purnea, 107, 109, 111, 178. 

Bullion, 74, 75. 

*Burgunny, 53, 54, 56, 58, 59, 
61, 72, 74, 81. 

Burhi ganga (river), 225. 

Burials, register of, 14. 

Buttedah'Gopolpore purgona, 
see Gopalpur. 

Buzurg Umed Khan, 176, 224. 

Candles, 28. 

Cape, Richard Abraham, 209. 

(3arleton, Samuel, 144. 

Carpet, Persian, 108 
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Cash accounts to be balanced 
monthly, 14. 

Cassambazar, see Kasimbazar^ 

Cassas, see Khasa. 

Cattwal, see Kotwal. 

♦Chandeny, see Ohandni. 

Ghandni, 9, 51, 56, 99, 118, 
120, 126 133, 145. 170, 183, 
199. 

Chandraban, of Runsea, 179- 
80, 187, 207. 

Chapel at Malda, 31. 

♦Chappa maul, see Ghhap mahal. 

*Charcounaes, see Gharkhdnd. 

Ghdrkhdnd, 9, 56, 64, 81, 103- 
4, 107-8, 129, 133 170, 183, 
199. 203. 

Charnook, Job 134, 161, 163, 
174, 196, 207, 210, 223. 

"^Ghasni, 80. 

Ghauki, 106. 

*Chaup, ^ee Ghhap 

Chevildas Shah, 148, 155. 

*Ghhap (stamp, seal), 81, 109, 
122, 127, 129, 164-65, 176. 

*- mahal, 98. 

- nurd, 124. 

Chhota Bhagirathi (river), 225. 

Chiefs of subordinate factories 
not to leave their factories 
without orders, 28. 

Chimcham Saw, see Khem- 
chand Shah. 

China silk, 10. 

Chinaware, 52, 155. 

Chintaman Shah, 173, 178. 

Chitr Mai Shah, 29, 30. 

Chittermull Saw, see Chitr Mai 
Shah. 

*Chobdar (mace-bearer), 134, 
190. 


Chop, ^ee Ghhap. 

Chowkey, see Ghauki. 
♦Chupdar, 6ee Ghohdar. 

Church of England, 130. 

Clavell, Walter, 11, 16, 20, 22, 
23, 221. 

Clock, as present, 142. 

Cloves, 104. 

Coja Enaitula, see Inayat Ul- 
lah, Khwaja. 

Cole, Mrs. Mary, married, 130. 

Coloured goods, 61, 68, 73, 74, 
77, 80, 175. 

*Colba, see Khalsa 
C o m a u 1 C a w n e , see Kamal 
Khan 

Comet, Halley’s, 192, 224. 
♦Congoy, see Kanungo. 

Cook, 28. 

♦Corconna, see Karkhana. 
Coromandel, Coast of, 32. 
Gosid, 150. 

♦Cossaes, see Khasa. 

♦Cosbed, see Gosid. 

Court of Committee (London), 

11 . 

*Cozzee, see Kazi. 

Crepoll, see Kripalal dalal. 
’•‘Crowry, see Krori. 

Crystalline ware, 100, 107. 
CulmullBeg, 118. 

Cundegur, see Khandigar. 
Gundimul, 124. 

*Gundyy 140. 

♦- nurd, 122. 

Cunjemun Shah, 52, 56, 59,81, 
99. 

Cursing, penalty for, 33. 
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♦Cutcherry, 190-91. 

Dacca, 2, 4,10,12, 21, 30, 61, 
98, 102, 110-11, 127, 141, 
167, 166, 176, 180, 182, 196, 
203, 210-11, 221, 223-24. 

- darbar charges, 12. 

- Mir Jumla removes his 

capital from Rajmahal to, 1. 

- vakil at, see Price, James* 

♦Dadiiie, see Dadni. 

Dadni (money on account), 29, 
104-5, 112, 114-15, 119-20, 
123, 125-26, 133, 153, 160. 
162, 165, 16S, 171, 175, 178, 
180, 182, 184, 194, 199, 203. 

Daftar (record), 162. 

Dagger cases, 156. 

^Dalal, 50, 61, 64, 75, 99. 104, 
109, 124, 140, 178-79, 207. 

"^Dalan (dying room), 11. 

^Dandi (boatman), 121. 

Danes, the, 15. 

Darbar, 26, 102, 158, 196. 

- charges of Dacca, 12. 

Darbhanga, 109. 

Daroga of the adalat, 158. 

- of the cutcherry, 78. 

- of the Shar, see Sayyid 

Jafar. 

Dastak (pass), 76, 106, 111, 
116, 131, 134, 149, 164, 171, 
174, 200. 

Dasturi (commission), 30, 31, 
78, 172, 199. 

Daud Khan, Chief of Afghan 
merchants, 129,142,166,202. 

Daudpur, 63, 68, 114. 

Daulat Beg, Daroga of the mint 
at Rajmahal, 118, 136. 

Dawadpore, see Daudpur. 


Deepchund, see Dipchand. 

Deer, a, killed, 134. 

Delassa, 111. 

Delaur Caun, see Dilawar 
Khan. 

*Delawne, see Dalan. 

Diet charges, 14. 

-money, 27. 

Dilawar Khan, 65. 

Dinajpur, 219. 

Dipchand, 173, 178. 

Divine service,penalty for miss¬ 
ing, 33. 

Doll Geloff, 148. 

Woorea, .53. 59, 195, 199. 
Dowlut Beag, see Daulat Beg. 
*Droga, see Daroga. 
Drunkenness, penalty for, 33. 
*Dufftor, see Daftar. 

Du Jardin, Clement, 77, 79, 

221 . 

Durbuuga, see Darbhanga. 
^Dustick, see Dastak. 

*Dustoorc, see Dasturi. 

Dutch Directore, 168-69. 

- doctor, present to, 6. 

- Faujdar's servants 

quarrel with the, 68. 

- garden, 168 

- paikars, 123. 

-, the, 8, 16, 69, 174. 

<« 

- quarrel with the Afghans, 

168. 

- quarrel with the KrorVs 

people, 102. 

Earthquake at Malda, 68. 

East India Company, seal of, 

1 32. 
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East India Comp^^nv, title of, 

21 . 

Edwards, Richard, 1, 2. 

♦Elatcha, see Alacha. 

Ellis [ElliotJ, John, 62, 221. 

-, John, arrives at Malda, 

61. 

England, 10, 16. 

Englezavad, ^ee English bazar 

English bazar, 6,129, 150,171, 
173, 200. 

-, origin of, 5. 

-, work begun at new fac¬ 
tory at, 141. 

*Erindie, see Arindi. 

*Essay, see Assay. 

Europe, 9. 

- goods, 18. 

—— ships, 144. 

Evans, Right Rev, John, 4 (foot¬ 
note). 

Ezardar, see Ijardar. 

Factories, orders for civil gov¬ 
ernment of, 31. 

Factory, penalty for keeping 
out of, at night, 33. 

*Farman, 111, 116, 128, 158. 
162. 

Fath’ Ullah, Shaikh, 127. 

^Faujdar, 65, 72,109, 111, 158* 

Fines, for absence from Divine 
service, 33. 

-, for drunkenness, 33. 

-, for lying, 33. 

Fires, 69, 166. 

Firminger, Fen. W. K., 219. 

Flags, orders regarding use of, 
23. 

Flint ware, 169. 


LN.S., XIV, 

Fornication, 33. 

Fort St. George, 4, 15-18, 24, 
33, 51, 75, 221, 224. 

Foster, William, 6, 219. 
♦Fowsdar, see Faujjdar. 

French, the, 15. 

Gangaram 208. 

Ganges (river), 1, 2, 225. 

Gaur, 1 (footnote), 5, 222. 
Gaut, see GhaL 
Gautkaguzzer, 124. 

Oazi, 160. 

“Generali,” 194, 224. 

*Gentue, see Hindu. 

George (ship), 125. 

Geragaut, see Ghoraghat. 

Ghanashyam Das, 51-54, 59, 
63, 66, 70, 72-74, 76, 99,170, 
188, 192, 206-7, 210-11. 

Ghari, 113 

Ghat (landing place), 164. 
Ghoraghat, 49, 127, 220. 

GhulamMehendi,/^^^^^, Fauj- 
dar of RajmahcU, 61, 65, 117, 
147, 149. 

Ginger, 100, 105. 

Glass, multiplying, 101, 107. 

-, triangular, 67, 70, 101, 

107. 

Gobindaram, 178. 

Gogg, see Hog. 

Gold, 29. 

♦Gomaustah, see Gumashta. 
♦Gonnagarree, see Gunagari, 
Goods, coloured, 77. 

-directions for expressing 

names of, in invoices, 21. 
-white, 67, 77, 163. 
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Goopenaut, see Gropinath. 

Gooragaut, see Ghoraghat. 

Goosainedas, see Gosaindas. 

Gopalpur, 90, 109, 137, 144, 
165, 222. 

- pargana, Krori of, see 

Panchananda Ray. 

Gopinath, 74. 

Gosaindas, 206. 

Gowar, see Gaur. 

Griffith, John, 49, 220. 

Gualla Gaum, 44, 220. 

Gujarat, 2. 

Oumashta, 68, 71,122,153,165, 
174-75, 182, 202. 

"^Ounagari (penalty). 158, 182. 

Gungapagla, see Burhi ganga 
river. 

Gimgaram, see Gangaram. 

Guiinishandas, see Ghanash- 
yam Das. 

Gupta, J. N., 219. 

Gurgolet bottles, 100. 

*Ourriall, 28. 

’“Gurry, see Chari. 

Guzzaratt, see Gujarat. 

’“Guzzergaut, 98. 

Guzzy, see Oazi. 

Gyfford, William, President at 
Fort SL George, 225. 

Haji Muhammad, ‘‘the 
prince’s Duan,” 10, 219. 

Haji Safi Khan, 50, 60, 116, 
121, 128, 135, 147, 198. 

-, his parwana, 107, 136, 

220, 222-23. 

-«, his son, 163. 

- leaves Patna for Dacca, 

60 

Haldibari, 174-75, 224. 


Haldibari, Faujdar of, see 
Kamal Khan. 

Halley’s Comet, 192, 224. 

Hamilton, Walter, 220. 

Haranara 3 '^an Ray [R. Nanda 
Lai], Kanungo of Bengal. 4, 
38, 98, 110, 124, 127, 131, 
134, 137, 140, 152, 165, 210, 
223. 

*Hari (sweeper), 61. 

Haricharan, vakil. 76. 

Haripur, 54, 221. 

Hari Shah, 48, 52. 

Harry, see Hari. 

Hash'uUhukum, 171. 

Hedges, William, 187-88, 219, 
222-24. 

Hemraj, 141. 

Herderam Tewarre, see Hrida- 
yaram Tiwari. 

Hergolol, 105, 108-9 113, 124, 
128, 131, 153. 

Hemaraine Ray, see Haranara - 
3 ^an Ray. 

Hervv, Samuel, Chief of Dacca, 
11,‘ 16, 20, 21, 23, 134, 146, 
219, 224. 

’“Hesob, see Hisab. 

Hijli, 6. 

Hill, Thomas, 195, 197, 199- 
201, 206-7, 210-11, 224-25. 

Himradge, ^ee Hemraj. 

Hindu holiday, 144. 

Hindus, 10, 100, 105, 111, 165, 
195. 

Hindustan, 105. 

Hingut Das, 133. 

*Hisab (account), 210. 

Hodge Mahmut, see Haji Mu¬ 
hammad. 

- Zuffe Caun, see Haji Safi 

Khan. 
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Hodges, William, see Hedges. 

Hog’s flesh, 61. 

Hogs, wild, killed at Malda, 64. 

Hooghly, 12,13, 15, 16. 20, 22, 
24, 30, 31, 50, 52, 53, 55, 58, 
60-62, 65, 69-75, 80, 98, 99, 
103 111-12,114,117-18,120- 
21,124,130-32,135,141,144, 
149,161-65,169-71 176,179 
182,184-85,187,190,194-95, 
201, 206-7, 21M2. 

-, account of trade at, 4. 

- servants’ wages at, 27, 

28. 

-, troubles at, 10. 

Horses, 220. 

House hired at Malda, 8 

Hridavaram Ti\Aari, 54, 59, 66 
98, 188, 210. 

Huldybarry, see Haldibari. 

*Hummums, 30. 

Hunter. Sir, William Wilson, 

221 . 

Hurr 3 pore, see Haripur. 

Hurrj^-Saw, see Hari Shah. 

Husain Shah, 1. 

*Husball Hookum, see Hash-uh 
hukrn, 

Ibrahim Beg, 124. 

Ijara, 57, 60, 65, 98. 110, 150 

Ijardar, 109-10. 

Imprests on goods, 10,153,171. 

Inaj^at Ullah, Khwaja, 157, 
165-66. 

India Office, Malda Factory 
Records in, 5. 

Ingots, 74, 80, 114, 119. 

Intestate estates, 22. 

Investments, orders regarding, 
29. 


Invoices, orders re dra\^ing up 
of, 12. 

Islam Khan, 2 (footnote). 

Ismael Ghazi Khan, 220. 

Istwar Khan, 221. 

Jaddodass, see Jadu Das. 

Jaddoray, see Jadu Ray. 

Jadu Das, 98. 

-, paikar, 200. 

- Rav. Faujdar’s diwan, 

118, 141. 

Jaggeer, see Jagir, 

Jagir 110, 113. 

^Jagirdar. 79. 

Jairam Malik, 41, 219. 

Jameshire beage, see Jamshed 
Beg. 

Jamshed Beg, Krori of Malda^ 
8, 59. 67, 68, 98,124-25,128- 
29,132,135,138-40,143,148- 
49, 152, 155-56, 158, 164, 
166,168,173-75,180-82,194, 
202-3, 208, 210-11, 219. 

- imprisons Malda jKiikars, 

127. 

Jarden, Clement du, see Du 
Jardin. 

Jasodanandan, 181, 187. 

Jaziya (poll-tax), 52, 120, 220. 

Jeamshire Beag, see Jamshed 
Beg. 

Jemidar, see Zamindar. 

♦Jentue, see Hindu. 

Jessoodanundun, see Jasoda¬ 
nandan. 

♦Jidgea, see Jaziya. 

♦Jimmedar, see Zamindar. 

JoUand, William, 195, 199,213, 
225. 

Junglebari, 221. 

♦Jydgea, see Jaziya. 
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Kaibartagram, 44, 220. 

Kakeshelan tribe, 220. 

Kalindri (river), 1, 226. 

Kamal Khan, Faujdar of Haldi- 
bari, 163, 178. 

'^Kanungo, 38, 110, 122. 

"^Karkhanu (workshop), 122 

Kasimbazar, 2, 4,10-14,20,21, 
24, 26, 29, 30, 32, 49-56, 60- 
62, 66, 66, 69, 70, 73, 77, 98, 
134 144, 165, 171, 173, 176- 
77, 180, 184, 188, 190, 195- 
97, 201, 223. 

- Chief of, see Littleton* 

Sir Edward. 

*Katra, the, 95, 222. 

Kazi, 81, 104, 109, 111, 117-18, 
122, 166, 203. 

*Khalsa, 106 

Khandigar, 82, 113, 222. 

Khasa, 10, 50-52,103,123,148, 
150, 152, 170, 178-70. 181. 

Khemchand Shah, paikar 29, 
210 . 

Kinchund, see Khemchand. 

Kipling, Rudyard, 5. 

Kiran-Nath Dhar, 6, 

Kisoriganj, 221. 

Kissondas Sav, see Krishnadas 
Shah. 

Knife, as present, 60, 67, 79, 
111, 118. 

"^Kotwal, 103. 

Kripalal, dated, 52, 54-56, 59, 
62, 64, 66, 72-74, 81, 108, 
170. 

Krishnadas Shah, 148,166,166, 
188, 207. 

Krori, 8, 66, 103, 167-68, 219. 

-, trouble with the, 77. 

♦Kundegur, ^ee Khandigar. 

^Kuttcherree, see Cutcherry. 


*^Kuttorah, see Katra. 

Kybertgaum, see Kaibarta- 
gram. 

Lai Khan, chobdar, 137, 145, 
148. 

^Lascar, 144. 

Lead, 58, 76, 81,118, 133, 157, 
163, 165, 196. 

Letters, orders re disposal of, 
26. 

Littleton, Ann, 4, 5, 62, 130. 

-, Robert, 79. 

-, Sir Edward, Chief of 

Kasimbazar, 3, 8, 21, 23, 69, 
157, 177. 

Loan taken on hiterest, 64. 

Lol Cawne, see Lai Khan. 

Lying, penalty for, 33. 

Mace, 104. 

Madras, see Fort St. George. 

Mahadeb Ray. 151 155, 194. 

Maham (river), 153. 

Mahananda (river), 1, 224-25. 

Mahdeeve Ray, see Mahadeb 
Ray. 

Mahipore, 43, 219. 

Mahmud Husain, see Muham¬ 
mad Husain. 

Mahomedans, 196. 

Mahzar, 65, 102,110,159,164- 
65, 203, 208, 211. 

Makharab Khan, Natvab, 127. 

M a k h d a m Akhi Sirajud-din, 
222 . 

Makhdampur, 81,110,113,115, 
122, 129, 222. 

Malda, 105,109-10,120-21,124, 
140, 158, 161, 163-64, 166, 
174,176, 195, 202, 212, 224. 

-, chapel at, 31. 

-, chief of, see Nedham, F. 
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Malda, damage to buildings at, 
131. 

-, described, 1-3. 

-, earthquake at, 68. 

-, fall of brickhouses at, 

131. 

-, Faujdar of, see Ram Beg; 

Shobharam Ray. 

-, fire at, 69, 166. 

-, head Kazi of, see Mir 

Abdulla. 

-, Krori of, see Jamshed 

Beg. 

-, market at, 150. 

-, “Nawab’s Jagirj^' 4. 

-, old, factory at, 4, 5. 

-, quarrel with Faujdar of, 

143. 

-, storm and rain at, 131, 

167. 

-, the English arrive at, 3, 

8 . 

-, troubles at, 122, 130. 

-, troubles with Krori of, 

124. 

-, wild hogs killed at, 64. 

Malik, 79. 

*Malmal, 2, 3, 9, 10, 57, 63, 68> 
72, 76, 99, 103-4, 107-8, 114, 
126, 129, 133, 144, 148, 152, 
170,178,192 196. 

Mamhud Husain, see Muham. 
mad Husain 

Mamood Lumma. see Muham¬ 
mad Lumma. 

Mandil, 8, 126, 129, 133, 183. 

Mango, 111. 

Maniram, dalal, 52 55-59, 62, 
64, 66. 72-74, 98, 108, 124, 
170. 

Manomohan Chakravarti, 1. 

Mfin Singh, Baja, 2 (footnote). 

Marriages, 130. 


Marriages, register of, 14. 

Marshall, John, 11, 16, 20. 21, 
23. 

Martin, Montgomery, 222. 

Master of the Chhap, 109. 

-Streynsham, 11,16,20-23, 

32, 34, 222-23. 

Masters, Mr., 22-23. 

Masulipatam, 18. 

Matuk Shah, 126, 155 170. 

Maulda, see Malda. 

Maypore, see Mahipore. 

Meir Abdull. see Mir Abdulla. 

-Mossum, see Mir Mahsum. 

Meirbarka Daroga, see Sayyid 
Beg. 

Meir Jaffer, see Sayyid Jafar, 
Mir. 

Meirza Boola Caun, see Bula 
Khan, Mirza, 

-Rajub Allee, see Rajab 

Ali, Mirza. 

- Ruffea Zumma. see Rafi" 

u-zaman, Mirza. 

-Syud Beage, see Asad Beg, 

Mir. 

’•'Mellick, see Malik. 

Mendy beage, see Ghulam Me- 
hendi. 

Meirasirard beage, see Asad 
Beg, Mir. 

Merchants’ accounts, to be ad¬ 
justed annually, 30. 

Metchlepatam, see Masulipa¬ 
tam. 

Midradpur, 200, 225. 

Mint, 118, 120, 126, 127, 130, 
137, 157, 162, 196. 

-at Rajmahal, 80, 118. 

-Master, 196, 200. 

Mir Abdulla, Head Kazi of 
Malda, 117-18, 159, 164. 
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Mir Jumla, removes his capital 
from Bajmahal to Dacca, 2 

(footnote). 

- Mahsum, 144, 167. 

Mirzapur, 8. 

♦Mochelk, see Muchalka. 

♦Mohozzer, see Mahzar. 

Mohun, Richard, 23, 32, 34. 

Mondy Beage, see Ghulam Me- 
hendi. 

Moneram, see Maniram. 

Money, orders for remitting, 

12 . 

Monsoon, 168. 

Moors, 4. 

Morung. the, 1, 2, 6, 175. 

Mucdumpore, sec Makhdam- 
pur. 

^MuchcUka, 116. 

Muckrub Caune, see Makharab 
Khan. 

Mucteram, see Muktaram. 

*Mudi, 191. 

Muhammad Azam, Sultan, Gov¬ 
ernor of Bengal, his nishan, 
107, 223. 

- Hyatt, 164. 

- Husain, 118. 

- Lumma. 128. 

- Zumma, Wackanevice, 

141. 

Muktaram, 52. 

♦MullmuU, see Maimal. 

Multiplying glass, as presents, 
101, i07, 141. 

*Mum, 207. 

♦Mundeel, see Mandil. 

Murshidabad, 2, 140, 149,164, 
174, 182, 196, 201, 224. 

Murshid Kull Kan, 224. 

Musk, 175. 


Muslin, 222. 

*Mussalchee, 28. 

*MuUisaddi,Z0,6b, 171, 173, 
197, 199, 202. 

♦Mutsuddy, see Mutasaddi. 

Muttuck Saw, see Matuk Shah. 

Muxoodavad, see Murshidabad. 

Muzaffar !^an, Mirza, 222. 

Mymensing, 2gl. 

Nabob Muckrub Caune, see 
Makliarab Khan, Nauxib. 

- Spindar Chaan, see As- 

fandiyar Khan, Natvah of 
Pumea, 

Narasinha Gwalla, paikar, 
204. 

Nedham, Fytche, Chief of Mat- 
da, 8-11, 36-45, 50-64, 66, 67, 
69-81, 83-96, 98-100, 102-4, 
107-9, 111-21, 123-26, 128- 
34, 136-43, 145-51, 153, 155- 
56, 158, 160-63, 167, 171-74, 
176-82, 185-90, 193-94, 196, 
199, 201, 203, 207, 211-12. 

-, Fytche, death of, 6. 

-, [we/Ann Littleton], 

4, 5, 62, 130. 

*Nehallewars (Nehalwar) 3, 9, 
54, 56, 58, 62, 126 129,133, 
170, 173, 183. 

*Nerrick, see Nirkh, 

New market, 150. 

Nicks, John, 32, 34. 

*Nirkh, 160. 

"^Nishan. 169 162. 

^Nurd, 122 . 

Nurdaes, 77, 221. 

Nurdmahal, 98. 

Nursing Gwalltore, see Nara¬ 
sinha Gwalla. 

Nya haut (new market), 160. 
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Obdula Caune, see Abdulla 
Khan. 

Offences, penalty for, 33, 

Office, orders re keeping of an, 
in subordinate factories 27. 

Oosterhoof,-, Second at the 

Dutch Factory^ 98. 

*Orrm, 50, 31, 115, 123, 170. | 

- goods, 109. 

- khasa, 53, 126, 129. 

Orrutt, see Arhat. 

♦Orung, see Aurang. 
*Orungshye, see Aurangshahi. 

Ostwar Khan, see 1st war 
Khan 

Ottaram, see Atmaram. 
*Outcry, 22. 

^Pachutrika Daroga^ see Sayyid 
Ullah, Shaikh. 

Packing stuff, 31, 53 150-51, 
160. 

-, account of, 12. 

Pah laud, see Prahlad. 

Paikar, 10, 53, 55, 109. 11b 

123, 128-29, 140, 158, 161- 
62, 164, 166-68, 178, 184, 
196 

♦Palanqum, 28 51, 114, 175. 

Panchananda Ray, Krori of 
Oopalpur pargana, 167, 171, 
174, 191, 196. 

Pandua, 1. 

*Pansi, (boat), 127, 200. 

Paramananda Shah. 52, 58, 72, 
80, 99, 107-8. 

Parwana, 22, 50,110,113,121, 

124, 131, 133-34, 140, 157, 
162, 168, 171, 174-75. 180, 
182, 200. 

^Patela, 3, 106, 108. 

Pathan merchants, see Afghan 
merchants. 


Patna, 12, 30, 31, 50, 60, 74, 
106, 121, 128,153, 163,195, 
223 

-, saltpetre at, 31. 

Patni Mai, paikar, 53, 59. 
Pattana, see Patna. 

*Pattella, see Patela. 

Pearce, Dudley, 77, 79. 
Peerzadda, see Pirzada. 

Peetre, see Saltpetre. 

Peranaut, see Prannath. 

Permanundsaw, see Parama¬ 
nanda Shah. 

Perranaut, ^ee Prannath. 

Persaud Moodee, see Prasad 
Mudi. 

Persia, 105. 

Persian carpet, 108. 

Pertemull, see Perti Mai. 

Perti Mai, 49, 52, 1(J8. 
"^Peshdast, 67, 194. 

^Peshkash, 175, 217. 
♦Petesdust, see Peshdast. 

Petre, see Saltpetre. 

Phalaud, see Prahlad. 
Pharisees, 140. 

*Phermaund, see Farman, 
♦Phirwanna, see Parwana. 
Phuti mosque, 1. 

*Picar, see Paikar. 

Pine, Samuel, 70, 173-74, 179. 
199, 213-14, 224. 

Pirzadda, 79, 221. 

♦Piscash, see Peshkash. 

*Pitan (Pathan) merchants, sei 
Afghan merchants. 

*Poddar, 30, 195. 

Pole money, see Poll money. 
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Poll money, 166. • 

Pork, 65. 

Poronia, see Purnea. 

Port charges, 26. 

Porunmull, see Puran Mai. 

Prahlad, 60, 61, 66, 72, 111, 
119, 125. 148, 153, 155, 160. 

Prannath, 59, 66, 99, 119,165, 
167. 

- obtains Idan on interest, 

54. 

Prasad Mudi, dalal, 50-53,123, 
125, 129, 133, 178. 200. 

Price, James, vakil at Dacca, 
134 136-37, 140, 224. 

Prickman, Jonathan, 8, 35-42. 
44-48, 50-64, 66, 67, 69-81, 
98-109 111-21, 127-28, 132- 
33,135, 140-41, 143, 146-47, 
149, 156, 164, 167, 171, 191, 
194-97, 199, 201-4, 206, 208- 
9,211,213. 

- arrives at Malda, 98,125 

- dies, 6, 

- marries, 130. 

Profanation of the Lord's Dav, 
32. 

F^ublic table, orders re keeping 
of a, 27. 

Punchanund, see Panchananda. 

*Punsewy, see Pansi. 

Puran Mai, 173, 178. 

Purnea, 60, 65, 71, 100, 104-5, 
108-9, 111-12, 117, 124, 128, 
131, 153, 165, 173-75, 190, 
196,207,210-11. 

-, Faujdm of, see Bula 

Khan. 

-, list of Faujdars of, 221. 

Purranaut, see Prannath. 

Purser General, 14, 103 


Pursotum, see Purushottam. 

Purushottam, dalal, 52, 108. 

Put tune Mull, ^ee Patni Mai. 

Quicksilver, 58, 60, 66, 74, 76, 
81, 99, 113, 119. 

Pafi-u-zaman, Mirza, Daroga 
of the Dastakmahal, 117-18, 
135, 141, 147, 200. 

Rafters, 55. 

Raghu, Assaj/mafiter, 127. 

Rai Nanda Lai, see Haranara- 
yan Ray. 

Rajab Ali, Mirza. King's diwan, 
108, 116-18, 121, 127, 135, 
141, 146-47. 197-98, 200. 

Rajamaull, see Rajmahal. 

Rajaray Chaudhuri, 5, 81. 114, 
121-23.125,133-34,138,174, 
182, 196 202, 211. 

Rajeb, see Rajib. 

Rajceb, see Rajib. 

Rajib, 52, 

Rajmahal, 52, 55, 60, 61, 65, 
100, 104, 108, 114, 116-17, 
119,121,127-28,130-33,136, 
140-41, 146, 164-67, 170-71, 
190-91,194-97,200,201,211, 
224. 

-, Daroga of, dastakmahal 

of, see Rafi-u-zainan. 

-,- mijit at, see 

Daulat Beg. 

-, English agents despatch¬ 
ed to, 115. 

- ,Faujdar of, see Ghulam- 

Mehendi, Shaikh. 

-, history of, 1. 

-, Kazi of, 67. 

-, mint at, 1, 30, 80. 

-, troubles at, 57,141. 

-, vakil at, see Sukhdeb 

Ray. 
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Rakhaldas Banerji, 6. 

♦Ramall, seje Bumal, 

Ram Beg, Faujdar at Malda, 
8, 67, 103, 124. 

Rambhadra, 60,61,66,72,156. 
Rambndder, see Rambhadra. 
Ramchand, paikar, 200. 
Ramdas, 190. 

Ramhudder, see Rambhadra. 
Ramkisson see Ramkrishna. 

Ramkrishna, silk merchant, 49, 
62, 108, 176. 

Ramnath, 125, 142. 155, 163. 
171, 173. 

Ram Singh, 156. 

Ravenshaw, J.H.. 222. 
*Rawana, 116. 

Rawpore. 157. 

Ray, J., 6. 

Reade, Edward, 11, 16 20, 23. 
Receipt book, 23. 

Regulations for better conduct 
of the Company’s affairs, 23. 

Rennell, Major James, 224-25. 
*Rewanne, see Raioana. 
*Reyng, 72, 81, 104. 108, 114 
li9, 126, 133, 170, 173. 

♦Riall, see Ryall, 

Rice, 152. 

Ridsdale, Rev. A.C., 6, 224. 
Rivers— 

Burhi ganga, 225. 

Chhota Bhagirathi, 225. 
Ganges, 1, 2, 225. 
Kalindri, 1, 225. 

Maham, 153. 

MSihananda, 1, 224, 225. 
Roggee, see Raghu. 


Rosewater, 66, 67, 100, 103-4, 
107-8 117-18, 155, 199. 

Ruddermun, see Rudraman. 

Rudraman, 100, 104, 153, 156, 
160, 182. 

^Rumal, 186, 190. 

Runsea, 179. 

*Rupee, sicca, 29,123,133,165. 
Ryall, 29, 80, 194. 

Sadananda, 179, 181,187,199. 
Sadatban Khan, 47. 

Saif Khan, Nawah of Bihar, 50. 
^Salami, 179. 

Salary, account of, 26. 

- accounts, how to be kept, 

12 . 

Salt, 203. 

Saltpetre, 3, 31, 56, 60, 65, 71, 
100,105-6,113,121,149,163, 
160, 169, 174, 182, 197, 200. 

-at Patna, 31. 

Sambdass, see Shambhu Das. 
Samdaa, see Shyam Das. 

Sanad, 171. 

Sancta Cruz (ship), 221. 

Sangat Das, 170, 179-80, 187, 
207. 

Santosh, 206. 

*Sar'0-pa, 2, 78, 168. 

*Satranji, 160, 156. 

Saymaster, see Assay master. 
Sayyid Beg, Mirharka Daroga, 
118, 168. 

-Jafar, Daroga of the Shar, 

94, 222. 

- Khan, Amir, 220. 

-Ullah, Pachutrika Daroga, 

118. 

^Scarlet, 60 , 67, 76, 107, 141, 
175. 
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Scissors, as presents, 79, 101, 

107, 118, 141. 

Seal, the Company's, 22. 
♦Seekdar, see Shikdar. 
♦Seerbund, see Sirbandh, 
♦Seerpaw, see Sar-o-pa 

Seerpore (Sherpore), 10, 49, 
219. 

"^Seersucca (Seersucker), 81, 99, 
126, 133. 170, 173, 183. 

Selliman, see Sulaiman. 

Servants directed to reside in 
their factories, 22. 

- wages at Hooghly and 

subordinate factories, 27, 28. 

Shabazpur, 10, 63, 68, 74, 116. 

Shah Jahan, Emperor of Hin¬ 
dustan, 219. 

-Shuja, see Shuja, Sultan, 

Shahpore, 79, 134. 

Shaistah Khan, Governor of 
Bengal, 4, 168, 200, 222 23. 

-, his dastak, 157. 

-, his parwana, 107, 151. 

Shambhu Das, gumashta at 
Daudpur, 52, 63, 59, 68,103, 

108, 119, 123, 180. 

Shambhunath, 70, 114, 133, 
180-81, 184, 189, 192, 197, 
199, 202, 206. 

Shara, 110, 223. 

Shasteh Caun, see Shaistah 
Khan. 

Sheck Futtula, see Fath' Ullah, 
Shaikh, 

- Sydula, «ee Sayyid Ullha, 

Shaikh, 

Sheeck Golom Mohuddie, see 
Ohulam Mehendi. 

Sheek Yacoob, see Yakub, 
Shaikh, 


Sheppard, Mathew, 11. 

Sherra, see Shara, 

Shikdar, 109. 191. 

Ships— 

Anne, 125. 

Berkley Castle, 221. 

George, 125. 

Sancta Cruz, 221. 

Shobharam Ray, Faujdar of 
Malda, 134, 164. 

Shroffs, 77. 

Shuja, Sultan, nishan of, 22, 
219. 

Siam, 4. 

♦Sicca rupee, see Rupee, sicca. 
Sikkim, 224. 

Silk, China, 10. 

-raw, 2, 21. 

Silver, 29, 72-73, 114-15, 120. 
127, 131-32, 167, 196. 

-ingots, 77,80, 119. 

Simbodas, see Shambhu Das. 
Simbonaut, see Shambhunath. 

^Sirhandh, 9, 64, 72, 76, 81, 
111 - 12 . 

♦Sitterengee, see Satranji. 
Sloops, masters of, 22. 23. 

-not to sail at night, 31. 

Soodanand ,see Sadananda. 

Sookanund Saw, see Sukha- 
nanda Shah. 

♦Soosye, see Susi, 

Sowden, Jolm, 50, 220. 
♦Sozzies, see Susi, 

Spectacles, as ^presents, 67,101, 
107, 118, 141. 

Spindar Caun, see Asfandiyar 
Khan. 

Sterling, Thomas, 173. 

- dies, 188. 
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Steward, William, Svrgeon, 
144. 

Stewart, Major Charles, 220. 
Stone, 123. 134, 174. 

-, George, 167, 174, 224. i 

Stores, account of, 14. 

Storm at Malda, 131, 167. 
Story, David, 222. 

-, Mrs,, 98, 130 222. 

Suckanund Saw, see S u k h a - 
nanda Shah 

Suckedeverav, see Sukhdeb 
Ray. 

Sucker eft inn es, 9 
Sukedevee, see Sukhdeb. 
Sukhananda Shah, 58 149. 
Sukhdeb ‘‘our Rajamaull va- 
quell, 60, 57, 72-74, 170 
Sukhdeb Ray, 76 

Sukhdeb Tundun, 126, 129, 
133,190. 

Sulaiman, paikar, 111. 

- Shah Karani, 224. 

Sultaun Auzzum, see Muham¬ 
mad Azam, Sultan. 

Suntoaes, see Santosh, 

Surat, 12-14, 22, 171. 

*Susi, 9. 

Swearing, penalty for, 33. 

Sword blade, as present, 60, 66, 
175, 178, 203, 207. 

Sybram Ray, see Shobharam 
Ray. 

Sydulai)ore, 97, 222. 

Sjde Caun, see Saif Khan. 
Symbonaut. see Shambhunath. 

Symboodass, see Shambhu 
Das. 

Syud Beag, see Sayyid Beg. 
^Taffatyes (Taffeta), 14, 21. 


^Tagadgir, 30, 68, 74,120,172- 
73, 199. 

♦“Taggeered,'’ 98, 124. 166, 

222 . 

*Tagoordas, see Thakurdas. 

*Talica, 140, 166, 168. 

♦Tancksaul, see Mint. 

Tanda, 149, 224. 

♦Tangeeb, see Tanzih. 

Tanyan horses, 220 

Tanzih, 9, 52, 63, 68, 72, 76, 
103-4, 107-8, 114, 126 129, 
133, 152, 170. 

Temple, Sir Richard Carnac, 
1, 2-7, 219, 225. 

Thakurdas, 60. 192, 213. 

Timber, 71, 125, 163. 

Tin, 3. 

Tittillia, 40, 219. 

Toarrah, 110 223. 

Tockoredas, see Thakur Das. 

Trenchfield, Richard, 50-51,53- 
64,66,67,69-89 91-98,100- 
103. 

-dieh, 6. 

- goes to Hooghly, 4, 103. 

Trepore Saw, see Tripura Shah. 

Triangular glass, 67, 101, 107. 

Tripura Shah, 108, 126, 133, 
155, 170. 

Turmeric, 100, 106, 153, 160, 
174, 182, 210. 

^Tuttenagg, 3. 

Uncleanness, 32, 33. 

^Valdl, 30, 50, 60, 71,126,130, 
164,166-68.173-75, 199-200. 

♦Vaqueell, see Vakil, 

Velvet, 176, 207. 

Vincent, Matthias, Chief for the 
Hon'ble E,I, Go's, affairs in 
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the Bay of Bengal, 8, 9, 11, 
16,20,21,23,32. 34, 51,56, 
69,77,81,100,112 130,185, 
219, 221, 223. 

*Wackanevice, 128, 

Wanges, 9, 219. 

Washers, 77, 113. 

White glass, 67. 

-goods, 163 

Wild hogs killed at Malda, 64. 


Wills, register of, 14. 

Wilson, H. H., 7. 

Wilson, C. R., 4, 220, 222. 
Wine, 207. 

Wood. 56, 65. 

-, Mr.—, 200 

Yakub, Shaikh, 161, 165. 

Yule, Sir Henry, 7, 200, 201, 
219, 223. 

Zamindar, 57,'171, 176, 182. 




2. A Bismer Weighing-Beam from the Darjeeling 
District. 

Ilv N. Annandale, D.Sr.. F.A.S.B. 

The l)Ocinfi described iii this note v\as obtained in the village 
bazaar at Mung])n in tlie Darjeeling district of the Eastern 
Hinialaytiti in ()ctol)er. 1017. It A\as used by an old Ne])ali 
woman wlio A\as selling condiments such as ginger and turmeric. 
The local name, in the dialect of Hindi called Pahari in that 
])art of the Himalay.is, is f/aru/ls'/nr. The ap])aratus consists of 
a beam and a scale-pan, with the lU'cessary strings for 
suspension. 



The beam is made of wood ])ainted with soipe Idack varnish 
and cut rather roughly into shape. Though made in a single 
piece it consists of two distinct parts:— (a) the beam proper, 
which is cylindrical, about 17 mm. in diameter and 22 cm. long ; 
and (b) an egg-shaped bulbous cKtremity 15 cm. long and 56 
mm. in diameter at the broadest point. The ])eam ])roper is 
separated from the terminal bulb, the object of which is to give 
weight, by a raised ring carved in the wood At its free 
e.^tremity the beam terniiiiates in a squared enlargement 
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through which passes the upper ('ud of the strings bj^ which the 
pan is suspended. On one side of the beam, between this 
enlargement and the proximal end of the terminal bulb, there 
are six rather irregular notches representing the scale of 
weights. The suspending string can be moved along the beam, 
round which it is tied m a loo]), from notch to notch. When 
the beam hangs level \Nith this loop in the notch nearest the 
terminal bulb the object in the pan is said to weigh 2 seers. I 
find that the different notches correspond roughly to the 
following weights avoirdupois:—11b., 2 1b., 31b., 41b. and 
5 lb. The pan, which is 27*5 cm. in diameter, is circular and 
nearly flat. It is composed of bamboo basket-work and painted 
with the same varnish as the beam. It is suspended by four 
strings, each ra. 32 cm. long, which pass through its margin and 
are tied together in a knot above the square enlargement at the 
end of the beam 

Thougli the sus])ending string can be moved from notch to 
notch and each notcli represents a definite weight I noticed 
that in practice it was always left in the notch corresponding 
tt) 1 lb. Thus the beam, though made to weigh out various 
quantities, had actually become merely a device for separating 
a single fixed quantity from the material to be sold. In some 
respects, therefore, the beam is intermediate between the Shan 
type^ wdth fixed suspending strings and the ordinary Indian 
type in wdiich the sus])ending string is moved along a scale on 
the beam. 

J Sec Annandale, Mem. As. Soc. Bengal, V, p. 199 (1917). 

I may point out an unfortunate printer’s error on p. 198 of the paper 
cited. In the seventh line from the bottom of the page the word “ apex ” 
should be substituted for tlie word “ other.” 



3> Bhavabhuti as a Mimansaka. 

By Dij^esh (>handka Biiattaoharvya. 

It is well known that Bhavabhuti belongs to a family pre 
eminently of Vedic traditions, and passages of Vedie reminis¬ 
cence are found here and tliere in his dramatic works, {tiae 
especially Keith ; Bhavabhuti and the Veda in J.R.A.S., B)14, 
]). 729.J He w^as undoubtedly a Vedic scholar. The late Mr. 
S. P. Pandit, on the strength of an old manuscript of the Mala- 
ihnddhava, sought further to prove that Bhavabhuti was also 
Mimdnsist and a disciple of Kumarila Bhatta. \Gaildavaho 
Jntrod., Note iv, pp. ccv, etc.| This singular manuscript, while 
expressly naming Bhavabhuti as the author at the end, has the 
following remarkable r()lo])hons to Acts III and VI :— 



This naturally led to an inference that Bhavabhuii must 
himself have been a disci])lc of Kumarila Bhatta. JDr. Bhan- 
darkar (Preface to his 2nd ed. of the Mdlatlmddhava) how¬ 
ever emphasises tlie facts that Bhavabhuti gives us the name 
of his gam as Jnananidhi (Viraeliarita I. 5) and ])recisely 
omits the Mividmd from among tJie subjects studied by him 
(Malati, 1. 9) ; and though he does not reject the other statement 
entirely remarks that “ its verification must be left to future 
research.” But it is j)ossible that »hiananidhi initiated our 
poet in some system other than the Mhndnsd and that his 
to which he gives the first place among his subjects of 
study, probably included the Mtmdmd, 

No satisfactory account has hitherto been forthcoming 
about Umvekdchdrya and his connection with Bhavabhuti. 
Some maintain that the Mdlaftmddhava was left incomplete by 
Umveka and subsequently finished by Bhavabhuti, though this 
duality in its authorship goes against all evidence internal or 
external. A flood of light is thrown on the question by the 
following remarkable reference. Chitsukha Muni, author of the 
better knowui as the is thus refuting one of 

the definitions of :— 

?rqTH™ 
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^rwinamiq-RferaifH! i «t tr ^iiTt 5EmT2SifsiT2?irT^-(snftr* 

hi the Paw(ii«)-gf JTI^WTsriwt I 

(gr*q%ir iu the Patidit) “ 

*r fqirT*r533«rr^fw?f 

Jh'iiiU(>s Litlio. (“d. of 1945 Vikrama, p. 84a of 
Clitij). 11; altso ill the Pandit, vol. V, ]). 570.) 

So according to tlie great Vedanlie seliolar, Bhavabhuti 
even hefoi'e lie was a ])()et was regarded as an —a recog¬ 
nised autlioril v in oik' of the s\stems of philosojiby presumably 
the Mlmanna, But the commentator goes further :— 

*f qrT5j?ftjri*fn msqrf<rtaT i 

^jncwfa ^ tafefa n 

( V iWeifqaswf^at COI 11111 . as iii Benares ed.) Here in elcar nneyui- 
yocal words we luue the stiikhig stitemenl that Bhambhuti is 
identical with Umix-ka —,i taet .substantially corroborating the 
unique colophon of the MS. n'ferred to above. 

In tlu'6Vi»4Y»rfla//ffyrt of Madbava (Vll, 116, Anandasram 
ed., p. 293) Umvcka is mentioned a.s the vulgar jiame of the 
famous Mandanamisra. This eannot however be accepted 
unless verified by stronger ev idonee Utnveka is know-n to have 
been one of the authorities on the Mundnsa and is credited 
vrith the authorshii» of a commentary on Kumarila’s Miimnsd- 
vdrtika. (Vide Ball’s IndcK. p. 166'and 170.) But his philo- 
sojjhical works are no longer extant, except in lare quotations 
like the one from the Ohiisuklu. All the same, it is a notable 
thing that one of our greatest dramatists happens to be a 
philosopher as well. 



4. Some observations and experiments on the rust on 
Launa*a aspleniifolia DC. 

By Kakm Chand Mehta, M.Sc., Prole,s>sor of Botany Ayra 
Galleyc, Agra. 

[With Plates I-11.1 

The j)reseiit paper deals with some of the phenomena con¬ 
nected with rust on Launoea aspleniifolio and illustrates a few 
microscopic details about the anatomy of the parasite itself. 
It also gives an account of some of the observations and 
attem])ts to add a short supplementary description of diseased 
])lants at various stages in the life history of the fungus. The 
work was first taken uj) at Pusa in March 191 fi at the sugges¬ 
tion of Dr. E. J. Butler, the lm])erial Mycologist, and I desire to 
(‘xprcss my Avarmest thanks to him for having provided me 
with every possible facility connected with it. Lautum 
aspleniifolia DC., is a biennial or perennial wild herb commonly 
known as jangli gold. It has been fully described by Doctors 
("unningham and Prain in a Note on Indian Wheat Ptjsts ’’— 
Records of the Botardcxd Survey of India, Vol. I, No. 7, 1896. 

While attempting to investigate some of the phenomena 
connected w ith rust on wheat. Doctors (.unningham and Prain 
came across diseased plants of Launoea aspleniifolia for the 
first time in the Covernment Farm at Shibpur in February 
1896. The A\ork referred to above contains a description of 
diseased ])lants as well. 

The cause of rust on Launoea is the parasite which was 
identified later on as Bunccinia Butleri syd., nov. spec., and is 
described in Fungi India* Orientalis ” Part J. 

On the strength of observations extending over a ])eri()d of 
full one year, the author has got to add the following few 
remarks about the habit of the diseased plants with a short 
supplementary description of the same :— 

The diseased shoots in the uredo and teleuto stages like the 
healthy plants have got as a rule short unbranched stems 
bearing rosettes of radical leaves with thin lamina covered with 
«ori (Figs. 2,4 and 5). Uredosori *3 — *6 x •25--'5 m.m. often 
arranged in circles around a central pustule. Uredospores with 
three germ ])ores, germinating freely between 10-16 hours in 
distilled water in the cold weather. Germ tubes with (iolour- 
less and minutely granular contents (Figs. 4 and 11). Teleuto- 
sori are quite distinct from the Uredosori, found in very large 
numbers towards the end of the cold season although not 
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quite absent during the first part. Sori *3— *7 x *26 —*58 mm. 
Pustules contain black and shining granular contents (Figs. 5 and 
12). Even the flowering shoots, though not very commonly 
produced by diseased plants, bear uredo and teleuto sori upon 
their axes, peduncles, etc. 

In the aecidial stage of the fungus, the host presents a 
totally different form and colour, the shoots being invariably 
erect. Sometimes a tuft of vertical leaves arises from the top of 
a short aerial stem. More often the axis is elongated and 
branched, with long internodes and cauline leaves bearing aeci 
dia (Fig. 3). The aecidial shoots usually spring up from the 
midst of a rosette of withered leaves with uredo and teleuto 
fructifications. Or again they may arise separately as delicate 
and few-leaved vertical shoots pinkish violet in colour in the 
beginning. In most cases the rootstock gives rise to a few 
branches some of which bear a rosette of leaves with uredo and 
teleuto sori. Others produce only leaves with aecidia. Some 
others again after giving rise to a few radical leaves witli uredo 
and teleuto fructifications end in a tuft of leaves with aecidia. 
The axillary origin, mode of branching and the internal structure 
of an aecidial shoot prove without doubt that it is similar 
morphologically to the shoots with uredo and teleuto sori This 
view is supported by the fact that the aecidial shoots also give 
rise, in the flowering season though not quite often, to axillary 
slender shoots covered with aecidia and bearing very small 
aecidial leaves. These shoots bear small globular and malformed 
capitula which never open (Fig. 3 B). 

The leaves bearing aecidia are as a rule smaller and much 
thicker than those with uredo and teleuto fructifications. They 
are pale green or yellow in colour with or without a pinkish 
violet tinge. Aecidia Cups •35 —'5 x 3 —*45 mm. on both 
surfaces of the leaves, margin sinuate (Figs, fi and 9). Aecidio 
spores germinating freely in distilled water within 15 hours 
in cold weather, germ tubes two or more with yellow globules 
and vacuolar contents (Fig. 13). 

The leaves of the aecidial shoots bear pycnidia (spermo- 
gonia) as well scattered on both surfaces. The p^^cnidia as a 
rule appear before the aecidia and are therefore found in greater 
abundance on young leaves which are yet more or less pinkish 
violet in colour. They ap})ear to the naked eye as very minute 
brownish dots. When examined with a pocket magnifying 
lens they appear as brown specks more or less raised above the 
leaf surface. They are subglobose * 1 - 14 x * 1 — * 12 mm., 
pycnospores (spermatia) elliptical, colourless, 3w in length 
(Figs. 14 and !()). 

Passing on to the vegetative characters of the fungus we 
have to note that its mycelium is intercellular though not 
exclusively. Haustoria are more or less lobed. In the uredo 
and teleuto stages the mycelium is localized at places below 
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or near the sori. In the aeeidial stage it is found in every part 
and is copiously branched. Within the rootstock the mycelium 
is found both in the cortex as well as between cells adjacent to 
vascular bundles. Inside the leaves the mycelium attacks 
both palisade and spongy parenchymatous cells. Its hyphen 
produce septa at very short distances, are peculiarly curved 
with varying thickness. Here and there arc seen small oval or 
sphericahfungal cells peculiarly packed together (Figs. 7 and 8). 

On the basis of a careful study of conditions, as regards 
wheat and rusts on wheat and Launcea, carried on during an 
extensive tour to manv places in Central and Northern India. 
Doctors Cunningham and Prain thought of the possibility of 
generic relation betvveeji the rust on wheat and that on Lavncea, 
To prove that they carried on some inoculations on wheat with 
uredospores from Launcea which resulted in infection of the 
former. Keeping in mind the chances of the spores having got 
mixed with some from diseased wheat these authors did not 
come to anv definite conclusion. 

In order to settle the question of the possible connection, 
suspected bv Doctors Cunningham and Prain, between the 
aecidiuhi on Lavncea and Puccinia triticina (w^heat rust with 
unknown aecidium) Messrs. E. J. Butler and J. M. Havman 
carried on many inoculations on Triticum vvlgare and Hor~ 
(Jevm vulgare with aecidiospores and uredospores from 
Lavnwa in Februarv, March and December 1903. The spores 
showed free germination, but not even a single plant caught 
infection. 

These authors have remarked “ that it is not without pre¬ 
cedent to find an aecidium and a Puccinia belonging to quite 
different fungi occupying a particular plant at the same moment. 
The aecidium on Launcea might therefore belong to the Pucci- 
nia on A\heat, while the Puccinia on Launcea forms a distinct 
species. But direct experiment, the only true test when the 
relationship of an aecidium is in question, has failed to support 
this view 

On the strength of the results of the experiments referred to 
above, Dr. E J. Butler has established the view “ that the aeci¬ 
dium on Ijauncea does not belong to Puccinia triticina on 
Triticum vulgare. All the three spore forms on Launcea found 
at the same time show undoubtedly the fungus to be autcp- 
cious.’’ 

Inoculations on as many as thirty plants of Launcea 
aspleiiiifolia with uredo and aecidio-spores from the same host 
w ere attempted by the author at Pusa in March 1916. But on 
account of the onset of warm weather and poor germination of 
spores none succeeded. The following table gives the results 
of inoculations carried on in December 1916, and January and 
Februarv 1917, at Agra. The spores in every case showed free 
germination :— 
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Date. 
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£ 

8 
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j General Remarks. 

1 
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' CD 


14-12-16 

Uredo 

1 

Upper 


1 

10 days 

No sori at inocu¬ 

14-12-10 

Uredo 

1 

Lower 


0 

Do. 

lated spots. 

14-12-16 

Aecidio 

1 

Upper 


0 

Do. 

14-12-10 

Aecidio 

1 

Lower 


0 

Do. 

Ditto 

10-1-17 

Uredo 

1 

Upper 


1 

20 days 


10-1- 17 

Uredo 

1 

Lower 


0 

Do. 


10-1-17 

Aecidio 

1 

Upper 


1 

Do. 


10-1-17 

Aecidio 

1 

Lower 


0 

Do. 

! 

18-1- 17 

Aecidio 

J 

Upper , 


1 

15 days. 


18-1-17 

Aecidio 

1 

Lower 


0 

1 Do. 


1-2-17 

l>edo 

1 

Upper 


1 

1 30 days 

’' f 

1- 2-17 

Aecidio 

1 

Upper 


1 

j Do. 1 

1 


It is interesting to note that the inoenlated spots developed 
no sori even within a month after inoenlation although in 
sections they were found to be full of fungal hypliar copiously 
branched The germ tubes in all cases of suc(‘essful infection 
siitered througli the stomata. 

Another noteworthy fact is that while most of the spots on 
the u])per surface of leaves caught infection there was not 
a single case of infection through penetration from the loww 
surfac(‘. 

The spores were removed directly from the fructifications 
and carefully examined to avoid all chances of a mixture being 
used for inoculations. 

The fact, that both uredo and more y)articularly the aecidio- 
spores from Lanncea are capable of infecting Lnuncpa itself, adds 
to the strength of the view already established by Dr. Butler 
that Puccinia Bvtleri is clearl\ an autoecious fungus. 

The aecidium on Launcea does not therefore belong to any 
other rust than Puccinia Butleri found on Lavncen aspleniifolia 
itself. 

There is anotlier interesting ])henomenon connected with 
this disease, and that refers to the perennial nature of its myce¬ 
lium. The presence of the mycelium within the rootstock of 
the host, suggests of the possibility of its having some important 
part towards the perpetuation of the disease. To prove this 
fact definitely the author transplanted from a grassy plot three 
diseased plants into se])arate pots on the 18th of April, 1916. 
Their aerial parts died within three or four days. On the 10th 
of November from one of the pots, a young shoot which had 
just come above the soil, was removed and was found to be 
full of mycelium. On the 19th of the same month a shoot 
made its appearance in the second pot. It produced a rosette 
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of leaves with thiu lamina and free from sori. A couple of 
months later a pinkish violet vertical shoot with delicate leaves 
came abov^ the soil in the same pot. Its leaves pinkish violet 
first changed their colour and by the fifth day were noticed a 
large number of small orange -coloured shining raised specks. 
One of the leaves was removed and found to be full of my¬ 
celium ; the specks turned out to be young pycnidia. 

Contrary to the observation made by Doctors Cunningham 
and Prain the ripe aecidia were not observed by the fifth day, 
nor did the shoot ‘‘ damp off.” On the 20th of February (a 
month after its appearance) another leaf was removed and in a 
section \\ showed many globular bodies which were the young 
aecidia. The pycnidia were now quite ripe. In about a week's 
time the shoot suddenly got wilted. Its leaves showed large 
numbers of spherical patches with light brown margin. These 
were undoubtedly the unopened aecidia. The pycnidia now 
looked brown. Even after another month and a half no sori 
appeared on the other shoot in the same pot. On being re¬ 
moved and cut into sections its rootstock showed the mycelium 
mostly localized along the peripheral portion. On the outside 
the rootstock showed a few knots or collections of fungal 
hyphoe like those found beneath the sori on leaves. From the 
third pot no shoot came out, probably on account of bad trans¬ 
planting as there was no trace of the rootstock even within the 
soil. No diseased shoot appeared in any one of the half a 
dozen pots into which healthy plants had been transplanted on 
the same day as the diseased ones. The new shoot in the 
second pot was properly protected against fresh infection from 
the air. 

It is not possible to make any definite statements, about 
the sequence in which the various spore forms appear in this 
fungus, on the strength of observations carried on diseased 
plants. One very often observes an aecidial shoot arising from 
the midst of a number of withered leaves with nredo and 
teleuto sori. Or again it is not uncommon to see an aecidial 
shoot coming out separately from the rootstock. As stated 
above, some of the branches of the rootstock end in aecidial, 
and others in uredo and teleuto shoots. They are present at 
the same time and are practically of the same age. One occa¬ 
sionally comes across cases with aecidia cups and uredo sori on 
the two sides of the same leaf. 

All these irregularities are due to the fact that the various 
stages are not the outcome of fresh infection but that the new 
shoots which arise from diseased rootstocks get infected with 
mycelium within those parts. 
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EXl^LANATTON OF PLATES. 


PlATF 1. FUi. 1. 


Fro. 2. 

fi(3. :ia. 


Plate 11 . Fio. 3B. 


Fio. 4. 
Fia. 5. 

Fio. 6. 
Fig. 7. 

Fio. 8. 

Fio. 9. 
Fig. lOA. 
Fio. lOB. 
Fig. 11 a. 
Fig. I IB. 
Fro. 12. 
Fig. 1.3A. 
Fig. 13B. 
Fig. 14. 


Photograph showing on the sides two 
leaves oi Launcea aspleniifolia with 
uredo and teleiito sori. In the middle 
there is a vertical aecidial shoot. * 

The host in the uredo and teleuto 
stages of the parasite. 

The host in the aecidial stage of the 
fungus showing an erect shoot with 
cauline leaves and long internodes 
covered' with aecidia cups. 

Part of a flowering shoot in the aecidial 
stage bearing malformed capitula 
which never open. 

Part of a leaf showing uredo sori. 

Part of a leaf showdng uredo and teleuto 
sori. 

Part of a leaf showing aecidia cups. 

Mycelium and haustoria from diseased 
rhizome in transverse section. 

Mycelium inside a leaf in the aecidial 
stage. Vertical section. 

A young aecidium in vertical section. 

A pycnidium in vertical section. 

A few pycnospores. 

A uredospore showing the germ pores, 

A germinating uredospore. 

A teleutospore. 

An aecidiospore. 

An aecidiospore germinating. 

Part of a leaf from an aecidial shoot 
arising from the rhizome of a diseased 
plant transplanted during the pre¬ 
vious year, showing young aecidia 
cups (spherical patches), and pvoni- 
dia (small dot-like structures). 










5 . NUMISMATIC SUPPLEMENT NO. XXX. 


The nun\eration of the articles below is continued 
from p. 178 of the Journal and Proceedings^^ 
for 1917. 

187. Two Kare Nasanian Drac’hmks. 

TTormazd 11 tlu* eighth Sasaniau rnonanih, wass th<* son 
of Narses (21)11—A.C.), and reigned from ‘103 io 310. 

On his eoins A^e find one or other of the epithets biujt 
‘ divinity," or vOinn ' (‘vcelleut ” preceding his name ; but on 
this drachme neithei- of them appears. Also its weight of 
08 grains is very high. 


Descripiioh of Ihv DmcJimc. 

Metal.—Silver. Diainetei*. —1" Weight.—68 grains. 

Obven^e. — Biust of king to right, wearing a pearl-beaded 
(.•rown, in th<^ form of an eagle Avith a jK^iarl dropping from 
its beak, from which depend the flowing Sasaniau fillets, and 
surmounted l)> the traditional globe studded with pearls. The 
hair is brought back and airanged in flowing (*urls, and the 
carefully di'esscnl beard terminatCvS in a point. The bust is 
fully clothed, a pearl drop in the ear and a ])e«arl necklace 
with a jewelled (das]) in Iront. Grcnetis 

Legend,— Mazdayasn A TiJmrmazeR tmlkan [tnalka, Alran 
(va-Anlmn) miiiO-rhifn {mitt ‘^Mazda-w^orshipping Hor- 

mazd, (king) of th(‘ kings of Alran (and Aniran), of spiritual 
origin (from the saered beings).” 

heverfte— Th(* hoh' pyre ton, with the frOhar turned to left 
issuing from it on an altar adorned w ith bands, having the 
king t(^ the left, with his appropriate eagle tiara, surmounted 
by the usual globe holding his sword upriglit, and dressed as a 
]>ontiff fulfilling th(' functions of a mObed ; and on the right, 
assisted by the kerbel wearing a mural crown and flowing robe. 
Iiolding his sw ord also erect; both facing thi‘ holy pyreum, A 
dot on the base of th(' altar. Grenetis. 

Legend, —There are strokes instead of the legend on the 
right and lefi of tlie piece. 
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Kobad I died, eightv-tvvo years old, 13th September 531 
and was succeeded by his destined heir, Khusrau (Chosroes) 
surnamed Anoshaivan, ‘‘ the Blessed,” whom his father is said 
to have caused to be crowned as he lay on his death-bed. 
Khusrau 1 was a great king, and deserved the title of “ the Just.” 
He died in Febrnarv 570. 

The int(M*(\sting pt^culiai ity ol his di-acdum' describc'd belov 
is that the regnal year is inscribed in Pahlavi c/n7iur(4) instead 
of the Semitic arha. On Sasanian coins the numerals (wiitten 
in words) indicating tlie regnal years, from two to ten. are all 
Sciinitic ; but one, and from eleven u])\vards, art all Pahlavi. In 
the extreme east of the (‘m])ij‘e and fai* from tin* Semitic in¬ 
ti nence coins were struck at Merv in the legnal year four of 
Khusrau 1, with tlu^ numeral writtem in Pahlavi chehar a very 
unusual oc(‘urreuce. Op till now. onh tw o spc^cimens ai e known, 
the one in the Bartholomaei colh^tion (})I. XXIJ. tig. b) witli 
th(^ nam(‘ of the king Khnsrut on the obv(Ts(\ and another in 
the cabinet of Mordtrnann (Z.D.M.Ch, 1S80, j). 120) but without 
any legend on the obverse. Now* my coin lias only on(‘ letter n. 
the second h'ttm* of the name Khnsrui. on the obverse. All 
these three draehmes an' of th(' mint-cit y of Merv ; but it is 
important to note that none of tlu'in ar'^ from the same' dies. 

Coins an' knowti to have issued from this important mint in 
no less than 78 differ’eiit years. Its monogram appears first utidei* 
Yezdegerdll (438*457), and again under Firoz I in 450 and 4()2 
and Jamasp in 498. It showed its gi’eatest activity from 515 0) 
029, and struck for tlu' last time uiidei* th(‘ Sasanians in (>51, 
the last year of Yezdegerd 111. All authoi itic's agi et* in identify¬ 
ing the mint-monogram MR with Merv. 

Description of the Second Drnchme, 

Metal.—Silver. l)iam('ter.—1*1". Weight.—58 grains 

Obverse .— Bust of king to right, wearing a (Town sur¬ 
mounted by a ert'seent with the glol^c' standing in it. The hair 
is brought back and aiTanged in (uirls. Over each shoulder, a 
crescent and a fillet floating. In the field in front of the crown 
a crescent and star, and behind it, a star. On tlu' margin to 
the left and right, and at th(' base of th(' pi('ee, a descent, 
(irenetis. 

Legend. — (Kh)u(sru%) in front of the face. 

Reverse. —The holy pyream on an altar, having a })ers()nagc 
on each side, facing front with one hand on a ])()le and the 
other oil a sword. To the left of th(' pyreum, a star ; and to 
the right, a crescent. Orenetis. 

Legend .—To the left, CheM(r) “ four” ; and to the right, 
the mi lit-monogram MR “ Merv.” 
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FrRDOON.lKK 1). PaRIUMv. 

24//^ Marr/f, 19J7. 

I(SS. A Correction Xotie 

ill ni\ Mrticl(' Xo. 174 oji *■ A (iold Coin ot Uu* Sasiiniaii 
Kii)^ Sliapdr 11 h‘ (di'at,’’ piiblisJiod in lh(‘ Xuinisinatic Supple¬ 
ment XA) XWdlL some of the fetatennmts iK'od adjusting in 
th(‘ light of Uie latest I’eseareh. and I h(‘gl(‘av(‘ to c*orreet th(*m. 

j’]i(‘ stat(*ment On the* death of llormazd 11 (‘U9 A.C ) 
his n.itui al lieir \va^ s(‘t aside In the uol)l(‘s. . . requirt‘s eorree- 
tion. Hormazd II \\<is sneeeeded eailx in .‘»i0 A.C. by his son 
Adharnarseh, who was soon deposed, and ])rol)abl) slahi, osten¬ 
sibly for his eruelt \. Th(‘ nobles now held the reins of pow er, and 
having blinded one brother of the fallen king and imprisoned 
anoth(‘r (Hormazd), crowned Shapiir II, the Tun\ born (or unborn) 
son of Qu(‘en I fra-Hormazd (310 A.(\). This (pnam was a 
Jew ess. 

Th(» transliteration and ti’anslation ol tin* inseripticiu A 
ot Ta(i-i Bostan were given after Mordtmann (Z.D.IVI 0., 18<S0, 
]j. Oh) and Drouin (Les legeiides des monnaies sassanides, p. 27), 
but from West (see (h undriss der Iranisehen Philologie vol. II, 
p. 77 s({., where are givmi the transliteration and translation of 
tin* opening lines of some* of the roek inscriptions), the great(‘st 
acknowledged authority on Pahlavi, 1 find that they should be 
eoirected as follows 

Mazdayasu vohla ^alrpuhn malkan mulka Airan va-An- 
Iran minO-chiiri win yazddn hareh Mazdayasn vohia Auharmazdt 
. ^fdpi vohid Narsehi malkan malka, Mazda-worship¬ 
ping excellent Shapiir, king of the kings of Eian and non-Eran, 
of spiritual origin from the sacred beings son of Mazda-wor- 

sliipping excellent Hormazd., grandson of excellent 

Narses, king of the kings.’’ 

I inadvertently omitted the mention by Mordtmann 
(Z.D.M.d., 1880, p. 64, no. 268) of gold coin of Shapur II 
similar to mine, but with a slight difference in that instead of a 
succession of dots, it bears a succession of small semicircles 
on the obverse. 

To the 23 knowm gold coins of this king should be added 
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two [>ublish(Ml in 18S1) by De Marboff in Ins C'atalogne of SawS- 
nian coins (p. (>5, no .*12 ; and p, (>(>, no. .*52). 

r will take this ()p|)ortnnit\ to iiidicati* a sli}) in my critical 
not(* No. 1S3 in tlic same siipfdcincni on tli(‘ draclime of Ristam. 
Th(‘ epithet firOdk th(‘ obverse of the coins of Bistam and 
Kobacl J1 is \\ritt(*n flrdciiTf and not firOchi. The final ?7 is ]■(*- 
dundant as we find it also in the names Kamtu and BOranu on 
the obverse of tli(‘ coins nf Kobad it and Horan respectively. 
(For further cinnment on this redundant ?7, s(‘e rny article 
No. 172 on APAOXl^O in the same supplement.) 

In oriUn* to facilitate tke comj3arison of the mint-mono¬ 
grams mhcfi and raw mentioned in my note No, 170 on the 
drachme of Queen Horan in tlu' same su])pl(‘ment, T give tlic»se 
facsimiles b(‘low. \i)parently they wore ovwlooked by an 
error in tht^ ])ress, and as they are of some importance I now 
r(‘peat tlunn, 

Niheji. 


Ham. 

Furdoonjioio I), d. Pa RUCK 

23 / 7 / Mat/, 1917 . 

189. Thk Harr SIsanian Miijt KVl HBA or KVN HBA. 

During the reign of Bahrain IV Kirmanshah (388-399 A.(\), 
son of Shapur IT Zu’laktaf (310-379 A.C.). there appeared on 
the re\ (Use of his coins the mint-monogram KVl HBA or KVN 
BBA, which is not- met w ith on the coins of any of the other 
Sasaniaii monarcTis. Tin* miiit-monogram is composed of a 
few l^ihlavi letters forming the commencement of the name 
of a place v\herc th<^ coin was struck. Two drachmes are in 
t]i(‘ Bartholonnu'i collection (])1. X, figs. 12 and 13), four ar(‘ 
in the cabinet of Mordtmann (Z.D.M.G., 1854, p. 59, no. lOb ; 
188(1, ]). 82, no 3.55), aud this one of mine makes a total of 
srv(‘n drachmes known of this king issued from this rare mint.' 

Mordtmami translates it by “ the loyal residence,” that 
is to say, Ctc4six)hon. an inteqjretation with which Drouin (Ia^s 
legendes des monnaies sassanides, 1898, p. 30) seems to concur. 
l)e Moi gan (Hevue Nuniismatique, 1913, p. 181) on the author¬ 
ity of Hang (An Old Pahlavl-Pazand Glossary, 1870, p. 92) 



> In hiR earlier publication Mordtmann was unable to read the first 
part of the raint-monograin. though the reproduction (pi. II, no. 14) 
m quite clear. 
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tninslates it the gate of the royal resitleuca* ” ; but he does 
not think that we can say with authority \Nhetliei* KVl BBA 
possessed a local valut‘, or whether it a])|)lie(l to all the |)lac(‘s 
where the Court of Persia found itstdf ujid issiu^d eoius. 

Drouiu leads the mini-monogram hinl baha on the t\so 
specimens of the' Bartholomaei eoJlwtion, and i cmiarks that the 
reading apjiears to 1)(‘ <*<*rtainly good I>(‘ Morgan giv(‘S the* 
same reading; but Mordimanu <liffers In giving it KVN BBA 
kamn haha. H(' sa>s tliat the lettm-s KVN ai*(' very <listm('t on 
the specimens in his jiossession, and that the transcription in 
the illustration of the Bartholomaei colh'ction is doubtful, lie 
beli(‘veH that it is from tlie Zand word Luwa ‘ king” that kamn 
royal” is dcuived. Orouin saVs that it is tor tlu‘ first time 
n e find on the coins th(‘ word knm. whicdi corrt‘sponds to the 
Zand kam “king”; and that tlu^ word rtunains in (Itrafs/i-i 
kavlyavi oi kavana (Jirafah “ the standard ol the* kings.” Flore 
Drouiu is (n id(‘nti> at fault because dirajsh-i kilriyan. th(‘ Aiiiie- 
I’abh^ sacr(‘d banner of the Persian (‘inpir*(‘ which w.is taktm by 
tli(‘ Arabs at th(‘ batth' ot Kadisiva. was nananl altcs'th(‘ bliw'k 
smith Kav<‘ who I'aiscd tlu^ standard of i(‘u)lt ag.iinst the 
tM.int Dahak (s(‘(‘ Xoldek(‘. Palraii. p 27S). Plu* PahlaxT 
word karJ eoii(‘sponds to ^ (pronoumaMl kfu) m modcan Per¬ 
sian, the ot Ikm* word m l*ahla\I beingPh(‘IVu’si.in diction,- 
ai'v Ihirhan i (^aii s<i\s that kal srgniti(‘(l torm(‘i*l\ “king of 
kings,” and cor !e-^[)on(ls to tlu‘ Arabic t‘\j)iessioii ma/ik nl nialfik 
Th(* nu^ming ol bahri i->‘' a gati*, th(‘ ri'suhmcr' th(‘canital, ' and 
corresponds to tlH‘ .Vrabic woid . Ph<‘ specinum in my 

cabinet, illustrated m this article, sU])])orts Moidtmann’s read¬ 
ing. but I dilfci from him in his rcNiding on th(' Bai tholomaid 
s})ecimens, and am of the saim^ opinion as J)?-ouin So that 
e\en in these se\en sp<‘cimens known tluMc ar(‘ two distinct 
riMdings, two with KVI BBA, and fi\c with KVN BBA. 

I would suggest that the word kavi or kamn " royal” 
a]>plies to the fire because we find the word ntalLai “ loyal ’ 
round about the fire an the gold coins of Nars(‘s (si'c 

Mordtmann. in Z.D.M.C.. 1S80. p. kl, no 1.‘}S); Hormazd JJ 
(.*1011-310) (s(‘(‘ Drouin, in Revue Numisinatiqui'. ISOfi, p. 102 
sq. ; and Cunningham, in Numismatic Chronicle 1893, p. 170, 
and pi. Xlll. fig. 2) ; and Shapur 11(310-379) (see th(‘ Bartholo- 
niaei collection, pi VII, fig. 9 ; Mordtmann, op. nl.. p. fil, no. 
242 ; and Indian Museum Catalogue, vol. I.. pi. XXIV, fig. 
fi) ; the Aramaic malka) bedng replaced Vy th(‘ Palliavl kavi 
or Zand kavan in the same way as the ^‘amaic //wm fire ” 
found on the reverse of th(‘ eoins of tln^ earlv Sasaniaii kings 
was replaced later on by its equivalent a/i/r, the true A vest ic 
word for designating fire. But the suggestion has to be nega¬ 
tive d on consideration that the mint-monograms first appeared 
the reverse of the* eoins of Bahrain IV, inscribed on the 
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right or left or on both sides of the fire on the altar, and con¬ 
tinued to appear* in the same manner on thos(' of his successors 
Yezdegerd J (399-420) and Bahrain V (420-438). It was during 
the reign of Yezdegerd [I (438-457) that the monogram passed 
into the fiedd on the right, and this usage bc^came definite till 
the end of the dynasty, and was subsf*quentlv copied on the 
Arab draehmes. 

It is curious to note that another mint-monogram BBA,which 
is th(» s('coiid part of lire mint-monogi-am under discussion, fir st 
appeared during the reign of the sam(‘ king on the I’overse of 
liis coins, and then on tliose of his successors till Firoz I (459- 
484). Jt is not met witli on the coins of Balash (484-488) ; but 
it reaxijiears in the first reign (488-497) of K()l)ad I. It is found 
during the days of ,Iamas]) (497-499) in 497 and 498. then it 
disappcvired till the sixth year (530) of Fvhusrair J (531-579), 
and again apprxared during tire same ndgn in 557 only to vanish 
again. It an as not till 591, at the eomnamcement of the reign 
of Khusrau 11 (590-028), that the activit y of this mint manifests 
itself continuously up to (i30, l)ecause we find this monogram 
on th(‘ dr*ai*hmes of all th(‘ years. It is tV>und for the last tiim^ 
in 051. tire year of the death of Vezdeger’d 111 (032-051), the 
last monarch of th(‘ Sasanian dyiiastA 

Thomas(fl.H.A.S., 1850,]) 327), supporting hrnisrdt on th('fact 
that the mint-nronogr-am BBA figures on the dr*achmes of Selim 
and of his €*n\oy Abdullah Azim, is tempted to believe* that it 
indieates a town of Klrorasin. j)(‘rha])s Nlshapirr*. Later on he 
(d.lt.A.S 1852, p. 390 sq.) consider’s that the name res|)onds 
simply to a suburlx)! Mer\ Mor-dtmann (Z D.M.tL, 1854, p. 12) 
after* some hesitation proposes Madam or Ct(*si- 

phon, and again lie (Z.D.M.CL. 1805. ]). 390) reconciles it with 
wW A1 Bab. the town of Tafiaristan or* Behan, after Thomas, 
a distr’iet of Merv. Finallv he (Z.I).M.(L, I87i), ]). 114 sep, no. 2) 
believ(*8 that it indicat(*s tlie (’apital, the* Residence." 

Perhaps BBA and KV\ BBA or KVN BBA were the hono¬ 
rific epithets a])plied for the most part ter Kranian cities ])Ossess- 
itig an vrrtyf "royal palace’: but (^'tesiphon was not the only 
place thus honoured. Accor*ding to !)<* Morgan, we cannot 
take for* grarrted the hyjrothesis that these wer*e the honorific 
epithets af a particular* city, becausr* in (>7 A.H. tire Arabs have 
insei’ibed on th(*ir dr-achmes after the* Sasanian type the mint- 
rnonogram BBA the gate." This was about for*ty years after 
th(‘ d(*ath of tin* last Sasanian king, and theKhalifs would cer¬ 
tainly not have I’ecalled the old regime if BBA had signified 
" the J^•rsiarl date.” De Morgan’s argum(*rit that the l^alifs 
would not have r(*call(*d tlu* old regime does not seem to me to 
be strong, b(M*ause the drachnu's ar*e after* the Sasanian typo, 
having on the r(*vers(* the fire altar albeit contrary to their uewly 
founded religion. 
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On the later Arab draelimes \\(‘find a mint figuring in all 
its letters A1 Bab, wliieh may perhaps b(‘ the city 

indicated by the monogram BBA; bei(*aus(^ wlj is tlu‘ Arabic 
equivalent of tlie PaldavT Avord haha. (^tesipbon should be 
rejected because towards the close of tlu' ^ear {VM\ o?’ in (MM 
the battle^ of Kadislya virtually decided the fat(' of the Tigris 
valley, and in the Arabs crosstvl th(‘ Tigris and fell on 
Ctesi])hon. But the monogram BBA figincs in (151 on the 
drachmes of Yezdegerd 111. 

T think T)e Morgan is right hen he nnnarks that tlu'liono- 
rific (q)ithet BBA was attacb(*d to om' of the towns in tlie (ex¬ 
treme east of tlu‘ (‘inpin^ w ]n(*h perhaps liad struck under another 
monogram, Mer\. Balkh, Nlshapiir and other great cities of th(‘ 
districts which a])pe]tained to the king of P(Msia in the y(^ar 
of his d(‘ath. rnfortunatel\ we do not poss(‘ss any indication 
of a definite natnn^ for our guide as to the choice of the city or 
cities whicli car]*i(‘(i th(*se honorific epitln ts. 

Drscri pfio}/ of lh( Drurlnm 

—Sil\ei*. \\'(l(/lif gi’ains 

Sizr—\". P>BA. 

0/>/v7‘.sY.~11ie bust of king to right, wearing a crown adorned 
\Aith A\ings ajul siirmonntcMl by the tiYnlitional globe. The hair 
is brought hack aid arrang(‘d in curls, w ith a fillet floating behind. 
Orenetis. 

L(’(j(nd.—Vdridiran tna/lcd. ■ Mazda-worship¬ 
ping Bahrain, king." 

}i( rcrs(. —T1k‘ lioh jnfrvnm on an altar adorned w ith bands, 
having on the sides two personages hohling their swords upright, 
and filh'ts tloating from th(*ir_tiaras. (Jrenetis. 

Leifond .—On the sides. Ain(r) \ arah (ran ).' the fir(‘ of Bah¬ 
rain." that is to sa v. the fire consecrated b\ tlu‘ king Bahrain ; 
on the altar-shaft. ms7 “ justand to th(‘ right of the fire, 
KA"N (kav(ni). " royal" and left. BBA (hahd). tin* residence, the 
capital." that is to say “ the roval capital." 

I reproduce tlu* enlarged facsimile of the mint-monograin 
only so that it can be com])ared with that on the drachim's of 
th(* Bartholomaei collection:— 


KVN .BBA. 
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Fl'^RDOON.riOlO J). tJ. Pahiu'K. 

mh May, IUI7. 

1. 

11)0. A^ (MM HLisiii:/) Mint oi* Ai’kangz^b. 

Mint. -N^sirab.ul 
Metal. -Sil\ei. 

Size.—-sr) 111 . : 21 iimi., lound. 

W(‘ij:^}it —^1 1 4r) 4»:i Ills, 176 i»iMiiis 
J)at(* HA :U 
Pi*o\en<uic(‘ unknown 


Obr 

Hi r. 

jS 




- 

u- y 



if-- 

i>by^ 




ThivS in a M*rv mt(M(‘stijiji i oiii, and 1 know ol no oilier coius 
of Aiirajifj[zeb with the n'^nal vear b(‘lweeM llie ^ and j of the 
^\ord This points to its bein^ an iin])ul)iished eoin. 1 

eonsulled Mr, W. E. M. Campbell, Seeretarx, Coin Committee*, 
C.P., and he apjrees with my r(*adin^ of the mint. 

Th(‘ ])laee Nasirabad when* this eoin w^as minted was 
apparently ineluded in the Proxinee of Khandesh. It is still 
in existenee as a small toxin on tlie Peiiuan^a River, near 
Rhusawal. Jmportanee was probably gixen to it only during 
the last year of Emperor Shah dahan’s reign as appears from 
the* following extract from Muntakhib-nl-bibab, by Khiifi 
Khan, xol. I, |)age 717 

^ ^ ^ ^ AW 
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Translalion. 

‘ Account of an (‘vent vshicG occurml in the 27lh j-ei^nal 
year of Sahib Qinn-ftaul (Shah Jahan) c(3inci(lin^ with the yc'ai 
10G3 A.H 

“ Mir Ahrnad so?i of Siyadal Khan was hoJioiirt‘d with lli(‘ 
title of Mir Ahmad Khan and eiilrusttal with lh(‘ Faiijdaii 
of Nasirabad and otlier |)la(*es in Kliandesii/' 

Dui’ing th(' r(‘ign of Aurangzcb, the city of Xasirabad 
aj^)]H'ars to liav(‘ rclain(‘d its im])ortance and rcmiaiued attached 
to th(‘ Provirjce of Khandesli as will a|)])ear from lh(‘ follow^img 
quotation from Maasir-nl-iuiira b\ Xawnb Samsam-ud-daulah, 
\ol. 1, page 531 • — 

^ 

* July :,bl^^> Jyj y 


Tmnf-liillon. 

*‘And snl)S(‘(|uenll\ Jalnl Kakai w.)b .ippomi(‘d to be Uu‘ 
Faujdar and Tnvuldai ot Xasuabad, (‘Ic. in the Province ol 
Kliandesh under tlu* < a dels of Sultan Aurangzel) Bauadur.” 

M, A. SUBOOR. 

Note. -The c om is m bad prest‘r\a(ioii .\nd it is somewhat 
doubtful uh(‘th(*i‘ tin* mint name* is sutUeicntlv clear to warrant 
the acceptance ol an addition to the list of mint-towns ol 
Aurangzeb. The tvp(‘ is new, but the r(‘adiiig which obvioush 
suggests itself is Nusratabad and tlien‘ s(‘oms liardly I'oom for 
the " v 5 ’ betw(‘en tin* and the j*. Nusratilbad is a 

known mint and Mi. Wliitelu^ad publishcal a coin struck at that 
place in the year 1111-47, though of a different type [P. M. C. 
No. 19451. 

H. Nevtij.. 
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I9l The LAKH^AU Mint on a gold coin of Aurangzeb. 

Mint.—Laklinau. 

Metal.--Gol(l. 

vSize.—18*(5 mm.; *75 in ; round. 

Weight.—JO*96 gnn.s. - 169 grains. 

Date.—1082-14. 

IVovenanoe unknown 


Ohv. 

- ^ 

__ 


I - AT 





So fai (li(‘ on|\ kno\^n gold coin of tlu‘ Lakhnau mint 
belongs to ihe r(‘ign of Shah Jahan. It was (U^scribed i>y 
Mr. H. Nelson Wright on ]mge 246 of th(‘ Numismatic Supple¬ 
ment No. KXV 

I have now discovc^red in the (‘ollecdion of the CVn- 
tral Museum. Nagpur, a gold ])iec(‘ ol Anlangzeb’sreign n\inted 
at Lakhnau ajid am accordingly glad to ])ublish tliis lat(‘Ht ad¬ 
dition to the list of gold coins of that mint 

M. A Stjbook 



192. A Rake Tyke of Drachme or ShapiIr 11 

Wlnle the Sasanian coins follow mor(‘ or less fixed ty[)es, 
they <c\hd)it a pronounced variety ot legends, th(' study of 
whicli is a matter of continual interest. The (oins of Shapur 
II (319-279), apart from sub-varieties, are of tliree main types. 
In the hvst of these we have the fire-altar with two attendants ; 
in the second we .see the altar similarly attended but with the 
addition ot the frOhar issuing from the fire ; and in the third 
the fire-altcvr is similar to that depicted on tlie coins of Ardeshlr I, 
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having no attendant personages and filling almost th(‘ whole 
fian. The last type, of which coins are known in gold, silver 
and copper, is considered to be very rare; to it belongth(' gold 
piece described in the Numismatic Supplement No. XXVIII, 
article no. 174 and the drachme, which is the subject of this 
articl(^ 

Tlie main legend on the revc^rse of th(‘ coins of Shiipilr 11 
is Nurn zl ^lahpuhrl The fire of Sha]>fir *' I’liough there are 
som(‘ specimens known of the early kings on the r(»verse of 
whicli the Aramaic word nura is replaced by hs ecpiivalent 
atur. the true' Avestic word for designating fire, 1 have not 
discovered anv recorded instance of a coin of l^iapilr I] on 
which the word aiur is so found. From ^lapur 111 (.‘1S8-I1HK) 
the word nura is finally re])laced by its e(|uivalent ntur on the 
reverse' of the coins. 

Th(' drachme described below has on the' rc'\erse th(‘legend 
Aiur-i J^iahpuhri. Ihifortunateh the word ntvr-t is damaged, 
but th(' first tw o letters are very distinct and the* rest are trac(‘- 
able without difiicultx. On the strength of this reading I have' 
lieM'ii able to read on the' re'verse of a similar dr.ichme of tliis 
king in the' Bartholomaei collection (pi. VII, fig. 7) the legend 
Aturi zt ShahpuJir'i. This elrae*hme was elescrilx'el b\ Moi'dt- 
mann (Z.li.M.G.. 1H8(» p. 65, no. 265), but he was unable to 
read the le'genel e>n the' reverse be\e)nel the name eif the' king. 
He premeiunce'd the* lege'iiel on the obverse to Iv* ille'gible*, a 
remark whie*h must a[)|)ly unfortunately te) my sjiee'imen as 
we'll. The* meaning of beith re'verse* legends is the sa* u', “ The* 
fire* of »Sji«apur.’' To e\])ress the pe)ssessive use* has be'cn maele 
of the lette'r f, the Persian izafat, in one case while in 
the* ollu'r we ha\e* the* Semitic ])arlicle zl, whie'h is often em- 
pleiyed in Sasanian Pahlavl in the* same* sense. The* le'lative z% 
is he'rc se*en ap])roximating in use te) the Persian iznjal, of 
wdiich pe)ssil)l\ it was the origin. But the letter 7 pre'ce'eiing 
the vve)rd zl is re'elundant. being the veiw’e*! se) frequently founel 
at the end of Pahlavl words as may be notie'cd at the'e'iiel of 
the name of the king ^ahpuhri. 

In conne'ctie)!! with this Jegenel 1 take* the o])pe)rtunity to 
rectifv ane)t}K*i* ivaeling e)f Me)idtniann. He* (op. cit., p. IhS, 
no. 128) re^ad on the reverse e)f a drachme e)f Bahrain II (27t)> 
29J1) in this cabinet, the words Varaltran-Afnini anel (op. cit., 
]). 4S, no. Ifitt) on the rev**rse' eif a elrachme e)f Heirmazd II (3()3~ 
310) in the Bartheilomaei e*e)llection (]>1. VI, fig. 5) Ohramaz- 
Atrnni ‘‘ llormazd the fire*-worshipper.’' Tlyw re'ading airum is 
very doubtful, for we have only to examine tin* illustration of 
the Bartholomaei s])ecimen to see that the legend might easily 
be read Atlir zl Auh<irm(tz(di) '‘The fire of Honnazd." The 
fifth letter is unqui'stionably - and not n, as may Im* proved by 
com]iciring these letters in the w^ords nJird zi found on the 
n*verse of the coins on the same plate * and as for the letters 
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V and r, one letter served for both in the Pahlavl of that 
period, a fact (dearly demonstrated on the same plate in the 
word vura. 


Description of the drdchme. 

Metdl. —Sil\er. Size. —*9^. Weight. —49‘5 grains. 

Obmnse .—Tlie bust of king to right, wearing a moi’ai 
(iiown with thr(^e ])oints cmibattled, surmounted by the tradi¬ 
tional globe, vvitli the fillets of the diadem floating Indiind the 
bead. The hair is brought back and arranged in flowing curls. 
A moustache and a short curly beard, aji earring and a necklace 
of ])earls with jew(‘ls in front. Bust clothed in dress. In front 
of the face an ill(*gible h^gend. The A\hole device (Mielosed in 
a grfenet is. 

Itfrerse .— A inoad-topped altar on two-stepped pedestal 
containing the liojy pyr( itm, witlioiit attendants, as on (*oins of 
Ardeshir 1, (henetis. 

Legend .—On the rigJit of the fire, reading from th(‘ out¬ 
side of th(‘ pk(*e Atur-i “ The fire of and oi^ the left reading 
from lli(* mside Shahpuhrl Shapur.” 



KnuDooN.iroK J). J Pakuck 


»\\paJ 


Atur-1 




I9:b SoMK Hicmahks on Mr. HoniVAr.A’s ahtiolijs on 
CERTAIN Mu^AE MtNTS. 

Mr. Hodivala in his recent articles had shed a good deal 
ol new' light on Muj^ial numismatics by his recent articles. 
The following remarks are only intended to show^ how^ far, in mv 
opinion, the coins themselves corroborat<‘ or in some cases ap 
pear to modif\ some of his statements. 
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(1) On the Bijapvr Rupeef^ of UH)J A.IJ. (art. no 167, X.S. 

XXVII) 

The rupees of Auraiif^zeb struck at lhja])ui corroborate 
tfie evidence adduced by Mr. Hodivala in two \Aa\\s, The 
early issues of 1091-28 and 1091-24 (T know of noiK^ of the 
immediately succeeding years) have the mint-Jianie without 
t'pithet. The lat(w ru])ees, the earliest date for whicli as far as 
I kno\\ is the 81st year (no. 1687 in on which the hijri 

date is missing), have the epithet Daru-z-zafar ‘the Scat of 
Victory.’ Further the earliest type of Bijiipur rupee of 1091- 
28, of which there is a specimen in the Lucknov Museum, as 
well as a half rupee T believe in the colloctioii of Mr. 11. N. 

Wright, has the very curious reading for This 

was probably a slip on the part of the BijapGn die-cutter, as the 
rupees of 1091-24 have the ordinary 

(2) Rupees of the Oalknnda 31 hit (art. no. 16S, X.S. XXVII). 

I do not think that a study of the Oulkanda coins of Shah 
rlahan helps greatly to settle the date, nor do I think much 
weight can ])e attached to the supposed date on the i.M 
?>])ecimen : for it might just as well be an attempt to reproduce 
an ornaiiKUit. The following facts and conjectur(‘s are deriv¬ 
able 

(1) Their style suggests an early dat(\ 

(2) From the style also it is obvious that Jio coins of the 

lmj)erial i)attern have come to light as yci. 

(8) The small numbers extant suggest a limited issue. 

1 think it at least j)ossible that the ‘coin legend engravt‘d 
<ind sent from the Tonrt ’ may have been on a coin of another 
mint. 

In connection with the (lulkanda mint it may b(' interest¬ 
ing to notice the issues of Aurangzeb between the years 1069-1 
and 1098-81. One or two mohurs are known, but rupees ar(‘ 
vei y common ; and all until 1098 are of very crude desigji. 

The first issue of 1069-ah<l has a peculiar obverse. 

I •>)» 

•-3 

The revers(‘ is of the ordinary design with the mint-name 
at th‘. top. 

The next date known to me is 1071-4. This has the com- 
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moil obverse type of Aurangzeb with the date to left of : 
the reverse is of the ordinary t\qie with the mint-name at the 
bottom. 

The hijri date 1071 is now continued on the obverse till 
1071-7, when it is replaced by 1076, which continues certainly 
to the 23rd j^^ear. On coins from the 24th to the 30th year the 
hijri date is missing : at least 1 have never come a(*ross a coin 
in which it could be read. 

In 1098-31R. the year of Aurangzeb's conquest, rupees 
and mohurs of quite a different st\le were struck. Both metals 
are represented in the British Museum, nos. 712 and 778. They 
were obviously struck by Imperial die-cutters, and arc some of 
the finest examples of his coinage : they follow the type of the 
preceding coins except that the date is in the top line The 
mint was then closed and moved to Haidarabad, since we find 
the earliest coins of the latter mint issuing in the follow ing vear 
1(^99 (cf. P.M.C. no. 1680). 


Synopsis of (^oins of the (ruIkanJa Mint. 

A/ and Ai of similar design: examples of both known ot .til 
types. No M known. 


Emperor. 

Date. 

Remarks. 

1^1 ah Jahan 1. 


Early type Kalima in 3 lines 
with mint below on ob¬ 
verse. Issued in 1046 ? by 
Abd-ullah Qutb ^lah. 

Aurangzeb. 

(1) 1069-alid. 

Mint name at top of reverse ; 
hijri date to left of 


on obverse. A Qutb ^ahi 
issue. 

(2) 1071-4K~1071-7R. 

But inint-namo in bottom 
line of reverse. 

1(3) 1076-8R—1076-23R. 

(4) -*24R-30R. 

No hijri date yet deciphered 

(5) 1098—31K. Imperial issue Same type 

as above but hijri date in 
top line of obverse. 

1099 A.n. Mint removed to Haidarabad'(T)aru-l—jihad) 

(3) The Srinagar Mini (art. no. 177, N.S. XXVHI). 

Mr. Hodivala has substantiated what 1 and most Indian 
luiinismatists have held as most probable for a considerable 
time. Mr. Whitehead, for histance, in his Catalogue of the 

* In the B.M. there is a ] rupee of—15H (no. 749j and a 1 rupee of 
1076-21 (no. 766). 
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Lahore Muglial Coins, treats the Srinagar coins under * Kashmir,’ 
although he admits an alternative locality (P.Al (\ XCVT). It 
is notorious that the jjrovenance of coins as ('videjiee of locality 
is in general unsatisfactory ; but I think tht‘ follow iiig facts do 
help to support Mr. Hodivala’s contention. 1 have live times 
visited the Srinagar (Kashmir) bazaar and each time I have 
acquired si)ecimens of Akbar’s Srinagar dams, associated usually 
with Muhammad’s fulils of Ka^mir. Th(‘ only other place 
^vhe^e 1 have obtained these dams, which arc not common, is 
Kawalpindi. 

(4) The A'zamnagar Mini (art. no. 179, N.S XX VIJI) 

The coins of foui* Emperors of this mmt have l)een pul) 
lished : (1) Aurangzeb, N.S. XV. § 89,no. 10 ; (S_hah ‘Alam Baha¬ 
dur, N.S. XXll, § 130, no. 1; (3) Farrukhsiyar, N.S. KXII 

§ 130, no. 3 and iV.S. XIV, § 84, fig. II; (4) Midiammad Shah, 

F.M.C no. 2363. 

Although thr(*(* of th(‘S(' are assigned by Mr. Whitehead in 
his Mint List (includhig the Supplement) to A'zamnagar and 
two to A‘zamnagar Gokulgarh (the B.M. specimen no. 936 of Far- 
lukhsiyar is assigned to the former, and that of Dr Taylor to 
the latter), 1 think that in every casc^ the second name occui's 
in the last line wh('th('r visible on the particular coin or not. 

Mr. Hodivala’s reading ot Gokak for the Kam Baklish coin 
(N.S. XIV, pi 86, Fig. II) formerly read as Gokulgarh is further 
confirmed by the duplicate specimen in the Lucknow Museum, 
which I have examined. 

The question now remains whether llie word in the last 
line of the A‘zaninagar coins can also read Gokak. On the 
Aurangzeb coin th(* w^ord is undecipherable. I think tlie Far¬ 
rukhsiyar coins might very reasonablv gi\ e this leadmg , 
though in the specimen r<q)roduced in my artich* in N.S. XXII 
the vi seems to be blundered. The yiah ‘Alam Bahadur com 
presents a serious difficulty, but a comparison between this and 
the coin of Muhammad in the Lahore Museum Gatalogue show s 
somewhat similar lettering and in the former it is possible that 
th(‘ up-stroke of the first ‘ Kaf ’ may have become lost in the 
long v of 1 think therefore that Gokak is a ver\ ])i'o- 

bable reading for the A^zamnagar coins. 


(' J. Brown 




6. The Rauzat-ut-TShirin. 

By H. Beveridge, I.C.S. [retire^. 


This is a general history and one which is said ^ to be 
greatly admired in the East. It begins with Adam and goes 
down to the beginning of the 17th fVntury, and nearly to the 
death of Akbar. If we take its accounts of the early times of 
Persia and India as historical, it commences at a much earlier 
])eriod than the birth of Adam. The book was written by 
Tahir Muhammed s. Tmadu-dIn-Hasan of Sabs^war in Persia. 
He was in Akbar’s service and began to wriUi his history in 
1011 A.H. 1602-3. He is the KwajagI Tahir of the Akbarnama 
HI, 423, Bib. Ind. edition, who carried a message to the Khan 
Khanan Abdu-r-Rahim. This was in the 28th vear, 002 
(A.JD. 1584). 

The word Hauzat, when read without the ta, is a (dirono- 
gram of the commencement of the work, for i1 yields by ahjad 
the date 1011, viz. ra 200. wa 6, zad 800, and ha 5, and the 
whole tith' Rauzat-ut-Tahir!n may be rendered as the ‘‘ Garden 
of the Pure.” Perhaps the author also intended that it might 
convey the meaning of Tahir’s Monument.” The work is 
noticed in Elliot and Dowson’s History of India, Vl 105 (Sir 
Henry Elliot's Bibliogratdiical Index to tlie Historians of Muh. 
India Galcutta 1849, should also be consulted). It contains 
extracts in Persian from the Rauzat See Ghapter XXVI. p. 
208, also in Rieu’s (’atalogue of Persian MSS. in the British 
Museum, Vol. 1 110, and in Ethe’s Catalogue of the Bodleian 
Persian MSS Tliere is also, as Rieu has pointed out, a short- 
notice in th(» St. Pelersburgh (now Petrograd) publication, the 
Melanges Asiatiques V. 110. This is by M. Veliarainof-Zernof. 
who obtained his copy at Oreubnrgh. It originally appeared 
in the Bulletin, and is dated April 1864. The Rauzat is not a 
common inanuscri])t, and owing to its great size, few, if any, 
copies are compleltx Fraehn included it among the desidei’ata 
in his Indications Bibliographiques. 

The B.M. copy is Or. 168, and contains 700 large folios. 
On folio \4th the date given is 1046, and on folio 583® the date 
is 1045 (1635-6). There is also in B.M. MS.^ Add. 6541 an ex¬ 
tract which contains the preface (wanting in Or. 168), and the 
elaborate table of contents It is q<>ite a modern extract, be¬ 
ing dated Masulipatam 1783. There is also, as Rieu has men¬ 
tioned in his Additions and Coirections, Cat. Vol. HI, p. 1080, 

1 Apparently this rests on Major Stewart's authority. See his Cata¬ 
logue of Tippu Sultan's Library. 
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a MS Vol. of extracts which contains the chapter on the Islands 
of Bengal, which is wanting in other copies. The MS. is Or. 
1762, and the pages are 175-190. Otlier copies are noticed in 
Elliott and Dowson, T.O. page 197, and 1 have a copy which I 
obtained in India some sixteen years ago.* It is a large volume 
of 198 folios and is in various handwritings, some parts in 
Shikast and some in Nastaliq. The folios were disarranged and 
the whole MS. is much dilapidated It wants the preface and 
the table of contents, and several chapters are missing. It 
probably belongs to the 17th Century. There is no name of 
any copyist. The folios are 13 by 7 inches and are longer than 
those of the B.M. Or. 168, there being 33 lines against the 21 of 
the B.M. copy. The number of words in each line is about the 
same in both. It had been carefully patched in India by a 
former owner, but this has not prevented the disarrangement. 
Thus (before rearrangenu^nt) it began with ar) account of the 
four yugs of the Hindus tJiough this really belongs to division 
(qism) 4 of the work, and appears at p. 426 of the B.M. copy. 
The earliest page of th(‘ uork, as it exists in my copy is marked 
38, and corresponds to p. 49® (last line) of Or. 168. It relates 
to the last occurrences of the reign of Zohak. Thus, my copy 
^eant8 the few pages descriptive of the patriarchs, and 34 or 35 
pages of the early history of Persia, that is, of the history of 
IVrsia from its first king, Kaiomurs down to the conquest by 
the Arabs. On the oth(T hand, the chapter is. with the excep¬ 
tion just noticed, very full in my copy, and occupies 125 folios 
(38 to 162) Thert' ai’(‘ many lacunae and some undecipherable 
pages, but still it is the best preserved portion of the MS. 
This is fortunate, for, with the exception of the quotations, with 
<;omments and variations, from Babur’s Memoirs, which occur 
in the Chapter about Sultan Husain of Herat, this early Persian 
history is, I think, the most valuable part of the Rauzat. For 
it is not merely a ])ros(‘ rendering of Firdausi’s Shahiiama ; 
much of it is taken from a rarer work, the Carshaspnama, which 
is supposed to be by Firdausi’s teacher, AsadI (perhaps the 
Asadi the 2nd, who was the son of Asadi the Ist). There are 
in it lengthy accounts of Garshasp’s (or Karsliasp) victories in 
Ceylon and Africa, and of the sayings and doings of the Shahs 
of Kabul. The first line of my copy, formerly marked folio 38, 
and now marked 1, and which corresponds to the last line of 
folio 49 of the B.M., is a portion of the resolutions and counsels 
of a Shah of Kabul whom the B.M. copy calls Alwaj Shah 
Noldeke regards the Garshaspnama—which records the exploits 
of (karsliasp. who was of Sistan, and an ancestor of Zal and 

I There is a copy of the Rauzat T. in the Bodleian. It was sold to 
Sir Gore Ouseley by Captain Dow in 1765, and is now among the Ouseley 
MSS. 1 have not been able to examine it, hut my friend, Mr. Vincent 
Smith, tells me that it is a Bne MS. and is a thick folio and well bound in 
calf. 
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Rustum—as pure fiction, but it seems that this was not Mohl’s 
opinion, and may we not hold that at least the names of the 
Kabul Shahs are historical ? 

Tahir states that he is indebted for this ])art of his book 
to Maulana Taqiu-d-din of iShushtar, who rendered the Shah- 
nama (in which name the Garajiaspnama seems included) into 
prose at the request of Akbar. (See Badayilni ITl, 200, and 
Tabacjat, A, p. 404, Ncwal K. lithograph). Badavunl speaks of 
Taqi as a new servant of Akbar and as having recently turned 
the Shahnama into prose, and as having thereby made silk into 
cotton. (The Shahnama was one of tlie works that used to b(» 
read out to Akbar). TaqI was a great friend of Tahir, and 
when he lost heart and gave up the work on Akl)ar’s death, he 
begged his friend Tahir (as 1 understand the passage) to arrange 
his papers and to continue thc^ translation. This montion of 
Akbar as ordering a ])rose translation of the Shalmama is an 
interesting fact which Abul Fazl does not mention in the A^i:n. 

The chapter also (5ontains a prose' rendering by the author, 
of the Bah manna ma which, according to him, was writtem by 
Maulana Mas'aiJd Majdud, a sister’s son of FirdausT. Bahman 
was a king of the Kaiyanian dynasty and was the son of Isfan- 
diyar, and tlic' grandson of (Jashtasp. He is known by the nanu' 
of Ardishir Darazdast, the Artaxorxes Longimanus of tlie 
Latins, and is supposed to be the Ahasuerus of tlie Bible. Rieu 
state's that the Bahnkinnama was written about 495 a.h. or a.d. 
1102. ten yc'ars after the death of Malik Shah. (See the Supple¬ 
ment to Rieu’s Catalogue of Persian MSS. for account.* of copies 
of the Garshaspnama and the Bahinannama). Tt is noticeable 
that Tahir in the first ])art of his work calls himself the son of 
Sultan ‘AM S. Haji Muh Ahmad Hasan ‘Imadu-cl-dTii; else¬ 
where he calls himself the son of ‘Tmadu-d-din. (See his ab¬ 
stract of the Mahabharat). A fly-leaf in my copy also calls the 
author tlie son of ‘Tiuada-d-diri Sabzwiirl, and another note on 
the same fly-leaf calls the Rauzat “ Sair Haft Jqllm” ! Pos¬ 
sibly two Tahii’s were concerned with the authorship of the 
Rauzat, just as two Asadis arc* said to have had to do with the 
(iJarshaspnama. 

The Rauzat has five Qis7ns, or Divisions, and these are 
subdivided into Chapters, bob, and sub-chapters, jasl. There 
are also smaller subdivisions such as firq and tabaqdt. The con¬ 
tents of all the bdha, and fasla are accurately stated in 

Rieu’s monumental Catalogue, Vol. I. But there is a clerical 
error in the number of the first page of the early history of 
Persia. It should be 15^ or 16* and not 16G. The three main 
subdivisions of qism one are ; 1st, Patriarchs and prophets ; 2nd, 
the histoi'y of Persia from the earliest times down to the 
Muhammadan Conquest (the chapter ends with the putting 
to death with torture of Mahavi Surl, the Governor of Sistan, 
who betrayed Yazdejird); 3rd, the history of the kings of Arabia. 
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The chapter on the patriarchs and prophets is very short, and 
is wanting in my copy. It also wants the preface and the elabo¬ 
rate table of contents, and the history of the kings of Arabia. 
As elsewhere stated, it also wants the beginning of the early 
history of Persia. Qism IT containing the history of the first 
four Khalifa, etc., in four chapters, is also wanting, or almost 
entirely wanting in my copy. Qism III in seven chapters, 
dealing with Chingiz K. and his ancestors and descendants, is im¬ 
perfect in my copy, but it has the important extract about 
Shahrukh*s embassy to China Several of the various hahs of 
the Rauzat are very short in the original work. For instance, 
the account of Tirnur begins at his 25th year, and occupies a 
very few pages. That on the Ottoman kings is also very short. 
The qism also contains a long account of ^Abdullah K Uzbeg 
and his son ‘Abdul-Momln. Qism IV contains Hindu Tradi¬ 
tions and extracts from the Mahabharat. it seems to be com¬ 
plete in iny copy, but many pages are injured, and some are, 1 
think, hopelessly disarranged. Qism V has four babs, largely 
taken from Nizamu-d-din. They deal with the Muhammadan 
kings of Hindustan, that of Akbar's reign being especially full. 
But bah 3, the selected verses of poets and Amirs, is wanting in 
my copy. The chapters on provincial kings do not seem to 
contain anything that is novel 

My copy, as also the B.M. Copy Or. 168, ends the 4th 
Qism with the story of the marriages of Kamdeo and two bro¬ 
thers with three daughters of Rajah Vajranab. The Rajah was 
a devotee of Brahma, and, through his favour, was made secure 
in his city of Vajra])ura, no stranger being allowed to enter it. 
He abused his position, and tyrannised over his subjects, and 
they complained to Krishna. His son Kamdeo learnt that the 
Rajah’s daughters disapproved of their father's conduct, and 
wanted to become emancipated by marriage. A gardener's wife 
used to bring them daily necklaces of flowers, and Kamdeo 
and his two brothers, being magicians, disguised themselves 
blackbees, and were taken into the palace along with the flow - 
ers. The daughters put on the necklaces, and as soon as the 
gardener’s wife had retired, the three bees reassumed their man¬ 
ly form, and married the princesses. Then Krishna besieged 
the city, and Kamdeo and his brothers came out of the palace 
and killed the Rajah, etc. The last words of p. 523^ of B.M. 
Or. 168 are u si pah khvd az hisdr hardmida dasthd ba satiz u 
awez kushdda, and the catchword is Eajah tabahkdr. My copy 
carries the story a few lines further down than the B.M. copy 
and tells of the killing of the Rajah, and of the marriage of his 
fourth daughter. After this, there are words announcing that 
the author has completed this section {qism) of his book. 

The first provincial, or local, Indian dynasty noticed in the 
Rauzat is that of Sind It is bdb 4th of qism 5th, and in this 
hob, or chapter, Sind is fast (sub-chapter) I. And hero I have 
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to notice something extraordinary in the way of counting the 
folios. They proceed by tens, though they are consecutive ; 
thus after 743 the next page is numbered 753, the next 763, 
the next 773, and so on. Sind begins on 833, and the next page 
is numbered 843 instead of 834, and the next is 853 instead of 
(835), and so on. The account of the kings of Multan follows 
that of Sind, at the reverse of what is marked as folio 843, 
then Kashmir follows (fasl 3) on folio 863^. Then, (xujarat 
(fasl IV), then Malwa (fasl V), then, kings of the Deccan, then 
Jaunpur, beginning with KhwSja Jahan, and finally Bengal. 
But the last pages are very dilapidaled. Tlie chapter on the 
Islands of Bengal is wanting in my copy. It is very insuffi¬ 
ciently represented in Or. 168. As pointed out byDr. Bieu, it 
is fuliy given in Or. 1762, pp. 175-190 Tahir says he got his 
information from Khwaja Baqlr Ansari who had been long in 
Bengal as a bakhfiJn, and had written a book on the subject. 
Tahir describes Ceylon, Cooch Behar, Assam, Tipperah, etc., 
mentions Tsa Khan, and has a long account of king Sebastian’s 
unfortunate expedition to Morocco. He also mentions how he 
himself went to Goa in 987. 1579, on a mission from Akbar 
He Avas a year in Goa, waiting for the Spanish Viceroy. He 
has some disparaging remarks about the Portuguese, accusing 
them of dirty habits, and of not bathing, though dressing well. 
But he says they do not rob Muh. ships like the English. Seb¬ 
astian was killed 4th August, 1578, and Philip II. became king 
of Portugal in 1580. 

The Rauzat has in Qism V an account of the I .odi kings 
of India, and it has lives of Babur and Humayun. 

(The only thing new in Tahir’s account of Babur is that he 
tells us the scene of Babur’s exploit in running along the ram¬ 
parts of a fort, carrying a man under each armpit. Tahir says 
that this was in the Kabul Fort. Nizamu-d-din also tells this 
stor 3 % but he docs not specify Kabul, nor does Ferishta. Ni- 
zamii-d-dln, p. 193 of the Newal Kishore lithograph, adds an¬ 
other feat, viz. that Babur used to jump on the battlements 
with double-heeled boots on and run along them (bo moza du 
pdshna bar kangnr-hai qaW jasUt mldawidond). The Rauzat 
seems also to say that ‘Abdu-r-Rahim made the translation, not 
of his own motion, but in consequence of orders from Akbar). 

The life of Humayun is fuller than that in Nizamu-d-diri’s 
Tabaqat Akbarl, and in one place it contradicts both him and 
Abul Fazl. The latter two writers say that Tardi Beg refused 
to furnish a horse for Miriam MakanI (he h^id done so once be¬ 
fore) w’hen she wished to go off through the desert to Persia. 
Tahir on the other hand says that Tardi Beg’s groom brought 
a horse for M. MakanI, and that she came out from her tent in 
great agitation, and mounted and rode after her husband. 
Tahir also gives one or two particulars about Humayun’s death, 
which are not in the other histories. He says Humayun fell 
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down the stair, and was carried into a room, that he recovered 
consciousness, but died next day towards the evening. The 
day of his death was II Rabr-l-awwal (24 January, 1556). 

Tahir says that one chief object of his book was to write a 
history of Akbar; and he is very full, and chronicles events 
year by year Among other things he tells us that Shah Man¬ 
sur was innocent, and that/the evidence on which Akbar put him 
to death was forged. But Nizamu-d-din had said this before. 
Tahir calls Mansur an incomparable Vizier ’’ wazir he na^lr 

At page 370* of the B.M. cojjy Or. 168 (my copy is imper¬ 
fect at the end) there is an account of Shahrukh’s embassy to 
China. It returned to Herat on 10 Ramzan 825 (end of August 
1422). It is not ‘Abdu-r-Razzaq’s account, but is the narra¬ 
tive of a painter named Khwaja Ohiyassu-d-din, who was a 
servant of Shahrukh’s son Baisanghar, and an artist. It is 
copied from QazI Alimad GhafTail’s Nigaristan. (See BadayunI 
HI. 185 for an account of GhafTari). See the Bombay lith. of the 
Nigaristan, p. 345. (Ghaffari's account is interesting, and, if it 
docs not occur in ‘Abdu-r-Razzaq’s book, should be translated. 

The tJiccounts of the predecessors of Chingiz Khan, and of 
Chingiz himself and his descendants, do not seem to have any¬ 
thing now. Nor is th('re anything new in the histories of the 
local dynasties of India, except that in the history of Bengal 
there are one or two new statements about Rajah Kans. One 
is that he came from Orissa, and another that his son Jalalu-d- 
dln killed him by throwing him from a roof when he was lying 
there m a state of intoxication. 

To mj’self one of the must interesting things in the Rauzat 
is the account of Sultan Husain of Herat, and of his fourteen 
sons. This comes into the chapters on the descendants of 
Timur. The interesting thing is that Tahir gives long extiacts 
(in a Persian translation) from Babur’s Memoirs. The transla¬ 
tion is not ‘Abdu-r-Kahim’s, and it is perhaps the lirst instance 
of any considerable use having been made of Babur’s Memoirs 
by an oriental writer. The translation is not literal, and it may 
rather be described as a translation accompanied by notes and 
corrections, for Tahir’s account of Sultan Husain's sons and 
officers often differs from Babur’s. The following are the points 
of difference that I noticed:— 

Variations between Babur’s Memoirs and Tahir’s account of 
Sultan Husain and his sons and officers. 

Tahir says Sultan Husain died on the 16th Zul hajja 911 
at Baba Ilahl, a dependency of Badghls, and was buried at 
Herat in a tomb which he himself had ordered. He had reigned 
for 38 years and 4 months, and was 70 years of age. Among 
his brave deeds was this, that in the time when he lived as a 
brigand (during his qazzaqi) he had with 200 horse defeated 
nearly 40,000 Uzbegs, after crossing the Gurgan river without 
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the aid of a boat. On another occasion, when Sultan Abu S'ald 
has sent against him Mirza Muh. Bakhshi with 3,000 horse, 
Sultan Husain defeated his opponents though Ik' had only 600 
men. Tahir also tells us that when Sultan Husain had become 
old and feeble, he suffered from hemiplegia (mafluj) and could 
not ride and was carried about in a litter (Tnkhi rmvan). He 
was a pigeon-fancier and carried cages of [)igcon about with 
him on his cxp6'ditions. He also amused himself with rope-dan¬ 
cers. Tahir gives the names of Sultan Husain’s fourtcem sons, 
as Babur has done, but he gives some additional ])articulars, 
thus, he says that Sohrab the son of Abu Turab (the Gth son) 
lost his eye in the battle which Sultan Husain (it should be 
Babur) fought with Hamza and Mahdl Sultans. Of the 7tli 
son Muhammad Husain, the Rauzat says that he quarrelled with 
his father and went to ‘Iraq. There he vs as shut up in the 
same place with lsm‘ail Safavl and be(‘ame a Sbia This is 
also Babur's statement. It must refer to Tsm‘all's early youth, 
when his father w^as killed, and his brothers were imprisoned 
by Y‘aqiib Beg of the White Sheep. See T)’ Herbelot s v 
Isma‘ll Shah. 

Th(' 8th son was Faridiin Husain. Both Babur and Taliii’ 
give an account of him With regard to Babur's account of 
his prowess as an archer (Erskinc^ 180), it seems to me that 
Farldun's bow, kaman cfuroh, was, as its name implies, a bullet- 
bow. i.e. a eata])ult or balista, and that what Babur means is 
that it was so ])owerful that it carried a ball forty btxtman in 
weight 

Babur sa\^s of th(‘ 14th son, Muh. Qasim Mirza, that he 
wall make mention of him later. But he does not do so. so the 
probability is that he has made a mistake, and that the 14th 
son died in infancy as stated by Tahir. Tahir’s estimates of 
Babur's officers sometimes differ from Babur’s and he occasion¬ 
ally adds some facts about them. Thus with regard to Abu 
S‘ald Darmtyan (Erskine 187) he says that he owed his name of 
Harmlyan to his having intervened when Sultan Husain was un 
horsed. He brought him another hors(', and so enabled him to 
get away. Tahir says nothing about Bihbud or the curious 
honour that S. Husain bestowed on him. He has a good deal 
to say about ‘All Shir, and he says that Kamalu-d-din was real 
1^' a Saiyid. He has no evil to say of Zu-l-nun Arghun. Of 
the madarzada Mulla Osman (Erskine 192) h(‘ says that Sultan 
Husain detained him when he was returning from Mecca, not 
when he was on his way there.^ 


* Note of other discrepancies. 

In the account of Herat Babur says Badya Zaman’s Mosque was on 
the Anjil or Mjal river. TShir says it was on the bank of a tank. X^hir 
also says, what we should like to believe, that it w^ Babur who fell 
violently in love with Masuma, and that she was beautiful. He mentions 
the table decoration of the Musk-Willow, or the Mulla Willow. 
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The author occasionally refers to himself and his family. 
Thus, in his notice of the poets of Akbar’s Court (wanting in 
my copy) he mentions as one of them his elder brother Khwaja 
Sultan Muhammad and quotes one or two of his verses. See 
B.M. copy Or. 168 p. 579*. Under the 28th year of Akbar’s 
reign, p. 547 of do. year 992, a.h. (1584), he says that he him¬ 
self was sent from Pattan in Cujarat with an important message 
to the KhSn-KJianan. He travelled with great expedition, go¬ 
ing by Jalaur, and arriving at Mirtha in seven days. He re¬ 
turned vith the Khan-Khanan from Ajmir, and the latter short¬ 
ly afterwards (January 1584) gained his great victory over 
Mozaffar Cujaratl near Ahinadabad. It is to this deputation 
ol Tahir that Abul Fazl refers in the Akbaruama, as has already 
been mentioned. Tahir on the same occasion incidentallv men¬ 
tions that his son (?) Khwaja 'Imadu-d-dln Hasan was ap¬ 
pointed to be superintendent of the mart of Cambay. 

According to the B.M. copy Or 168 and the extracts in 
Or. 1762 it was Tahir’s father who got this appointment, but 
mv copy was walad and not walid. At p. 547*^ of B.M. copy 
Tahir speaks of aeeompanving Abu Turab to Mecca, when the 
latter went to distribute gifts to the vSharlfs there. In the 50th 
year of Akbar’s reign he uent from Agra to Burhanpur to in¬ 
quire into the circumstances ot the death of Prince Daniel. 
Rieu says this was in 1013, but as Daniel died at Burhanpur m 
the middle of the last month of 1013, Tahir can hardly have 
got his appointment, and have left Agra till 1014. Finally we 
learn from a statement in page 788 of Rieu’s catalogue that 
Tahir went to Jjahore in attendance on Sultan Kharram (Shah 
Jahan) in 1015 to wait u])on Jahangir. Tahir seems a common 
name for there are several persons of that name mentioned in 
the Akbarnama and in Jahangir Memoirs. There is a Tahir 
mentioned m Humayun’s time, who was a Sadr or high judicial 
officer, and was sent on an embassy to Shah Hasan Arghun, 
Akbarnama 1. 363, and there w^as a Tahir Muhammad Mir 
Faraghat who was sent along with Rustum Khan in the 8th 
year of Akbar to procure the release of Khwaja Muazzam’s 
wife. Tahir calls himself in one passage the humblest of 
Akbar'a servants, and a Khanazad (houseborn slave). 

Note. 

Rieu’s reference to 787* is to his catalogue. There we have 
an account of Add. MSS. 8893, Article II, wffiich is a facsimile 
of a Persian inscription, at Delhi, of Tahir’s, stating that he 
and his two sons visited Delhi and the saint’s tombs there on 
1st Rabi al aww'al 101 ; the la^^t figure is wanting, and Dr. Rieu 
fills it up by 5, and probably this is right for Tahir says in the 
inscription that he w^as there in attendance on Sultan Kharram 
(Shah Jahan), and we know, as stated by Rieu, that Sultan 
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Kharram waited on his father at Lahore on 13 Rabi-al-akhir 
1016. But perhaps the visit refers to 1014 and an earlier visit 
of Shah Tahir, for we know that Tahir was in Delhi in 1014. 
See the A&ar-al-Sanadid of Saiyid Ahmad, from an account of 
the tomb of Amir Khiisrau, p. 41, No. 33 of this ed. of 1895 (the 
No. 38 of Dr. Rieu, w’hose edition was the Delhi one of 1854). 

On the same page there is an inscription by Mahdl Khwaja; 
presumably the young man whom Nizamud-din calls Babur’s 
son-in-la\\. But it may be the Mahdl Khwaja who was Babur’s 
brother-in-law, and the husband of Khanzada Begam. 

Apparently it must have been rm a second visit of Abii- 
turab to Mecca that Tahir accompanied him, for the first visit 
was in 985. He came back, in 987, with the Holy Stone. It 
was in the 24th year, 987 (1579), that Tahir seems to have gone 
to Mecca. Perhaps he only went as far as Surat. The Tahir 
of Akbarnama 111, 218 seems to be the author. The Mir Farl- 
ghat of the 9th year cannot be the author, for Nizamu-d-din, 
from w'hose book Tahir bornnvs, speaks of this Mir Faraghat as 
having died. 




7. The Tattva-cintamani—a most advanced work on 
Hindu Logic. 

Swnmarised in Englishhy^k^mxnoTlLjyiiY AY A Satis Chandra 
Vtdyabhusana, iVt.A., Ph.D., M.R.A.S., F.A.S.B. 

Introduction. 

Importance of the Work. 

The Tattva-cintamani (“a thought-jewel of truth ’') other¬ 
wise known as Pramana-cintamani (“a thought-jewel of valid 
knowledge*'), of which a short summary in English is given 
in the following pages, was writtc'u by a Brahmana logician 
of Mithila named Gahgesa LTpadhyaya. It introduces a new 
era in th(^ dcwcdopmc'iit of Logic in India and is justly reckoned 
as the first work on the Modern School of Hindu Logic. In 
modern India Sanskrit scholarship is not considered of any 
worth unless it is attended with a knowledge of the Tattva- 
cintamani or at least a portion of it. The study of this work 
develops to an enormous extent the discursive faculty in the 
reader and enables him to argue with hair-splitting distinctions 
and subtleties. 

The book, since its first composition in the 14th eentury 
A.D., has been a subject of close study by the Pandits of Mithila, 
and about the middle of the 15th century its study was intro¬ 
duced into Bengal by Vasudeva Sarvabhauma who had been 
educated in the academies of Mithila. Since 1503 a.d., when 
the university of Navadvipa was established, the Tattva-cinta¬ 
mani has been a most favourite subject of study in Bengal 
through the endeavours of the famous Raghunatha Siromani 
and others. Gradually the book was introduced into Madras, 
Maharastra and Kasmira, and in a couple of centuries it be¬ 
came known all over India. The influence of this epoch-mak¬ 
ing book can be traced in the works on almost all the branches 
of Sanskrit learning that have appeared during the last five 
hundred years. Unfortunately no attempt has yet been made 
to present the contents of the work in English, Ik'ngali, Hipdi 
or any other modern language, perhaps on account of the be¬ 
wildering abstruseness of its style and thought. 

Commentaries on the Work. 

The popularity of the Tattva-cintamani is attested in un 
mistakable terms by the numerous commentaries, sub-commen 
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taries and glosses that have grown around the book since its 
first appearance in the 14th century a.d. The text of the work 
covers about 300 pages, but its expository treatises extend over 
40,000 pages. The following list enumerates some of the ex¬ 
pository treatises:— 

Text. 

1. Tattva-cintamani by Gangesa. 

Comnmitaries, 

2. Tattva-cintamani-prakasa bv Rucidatta. 

3. Tattva-cintamani-aloka by Paksadhara Misra. 

4. Tattva-ointamani-didhiti by Raghunatha Siromani. 

5. Tattva-cintamani-rahasya by Mathuranatha. 

6. Tattva-cintamani-dlj)ani by Krsna-Kanta. 

7. Tattva-cintamani-tika by Kanada Tarkavagisa. 

Sub-comm e utaries . 

S Aloka-sara-inanjarl by Bhavananda. 

0. Aloka-darpana hy Mahesvara Thakkura. 

10. Aloka-kantakoddhara by Madhusudana Thakkura. 

11. Aloka-rahasya by Mathuranatha. 

12. Didhiti-vyakhya-vivecana by Rudra Nyayavacaspati. 

13. Didhiti-tippani h} Jagadlsa. 

14. Didhiti-tika by Gadadhara. 

15. Didhiti-saramanjari bv Bhavananda. 

Glosses. 

16. Bhavanaudi-vyakhya by Mahadeva Paiidita. 

17. Kallsankari-patrika by Kallsankara. 

18. Caudi1-]mtrika by Candra Narayana. 

19. RaudrI-patrika by Rudra Narayana.^ 

etc*., etc., etc. 


1 The Sanskrit text of Tattvckcintamani (no. 1) with the commentary 
of MathuranStha called Tattva-cintSmani-rahasya (no. 5) has been pub¬ 
lished by the Asiatic Society of Bengal under the editorship of M.M. 
KSmSkhya NStha TarkavfigiiSa. The Bidhiti-tippanl by JagadifSa called 
Jagadi^I (no. 13) has been published in the Chbwkhamba Sanskrit Series 
under the editorship of Pandita Soma NStha UpSdhyaya. The Tattv€t- 
cintSmani-didhiti by RagliunStha Siromani (no. 4) is also available in 
print. The Tattva-cintamani-dipam by Krsna-KSnta (no. 6), Didhiti- 
sSramafijari by BhavSnanda (no. 15), and Dfdhiti-tika by Gadadhcura 
(no. 14), were entrusted to Paiidita Prasanna Kumara Tarkanidhi, M.M. 
Guru Charan Tarkadarianatirtha and M.M. JadunBtha Sarvabhauma 
respectively, for publication in the Bibliotheca Indica Series of Calcutta. 
A portion of the last work has also been printed in tho Ssstra^muktSvali 
Series of Madras. 
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Author of the Work. 

The Tattva-cintamani is the immortal work of Gangesa, 
also called Gahgesvara, surnamed Upadhyaj^a, who was a Mai- 
thila Brahmana. He was bom in a village named Karion on 
the banks of the river Kamala twelve miles south-east of Dar- 
bhanga. It is said that Gangesa while young was altogether 
illiterate. He propitiated the goddess Kali, on the cremation 
ground adjacent to his uncle’s house, and acquired from her, as 
a boon, deep erudition in the science of Logic. 

Gangesa mentions the name of Sivaditya Misra,‘ tlu' well- 
known author of Saptapadarthi, and makes frequent quotations 
from Ratna-kosa,* which is a work on the Vaisesika philo¬ 
sophy. Nothmg is definitely known about the Gaiida Mima- 
riisaka^ or Ankara* mentioned by him. Gangesa^ must have 
flourished after 1093-1150 a d., the period when Ananda Suri 
and Amaracandra Suri,^ whose opinions h(^ has quoted, flour¬ 
ished. As he criticises the Khandana-khanda-khadya he must 
have been posterior also to Sri Harsa who lived in Kanauj in 
the Court of King Jayacandra in lisfi A.n.® The latest date 
that can be assigned to Gangesa is 1550 a.d., when, according 
to the Dhanukha inscription,'^ Mahesa Thakkura, brother of 


1 Vide Tattva-cintSmani, Pratyak^ Khan(Ja, p. 830. 

2 The Katnako^a, a work on Vai4esika philosophy, has been quoted 
not only by Gangesa in the Tattvck-cintamani (6abda khanda, akhayta- 
vSda, p. 830, and anumana khanda, p. 885) but also by Va^dhamana in 
the Nyaya-kusumanjali and by Raghunatha Siromani in tiie AnumSiia- 
didhiti. Glosses on Ratnakoda are said to have beon written both by 
Hari RSma and Gadadhara. This Katnakoda is different from the Ad- 
vaita-ratna-ko^a—a work on the Vedanta philosphy by AkhandSnanda— 
as well as from the Pramoya-ralna-ko4a, a work on Jaina philosphy by 
Candraprabha Suri (1102 a.u.). 

Vide Tattva-c’intamani, 4abda khanda,dabda pramanya vada, p. 88. 

4 Vide Tattva-cintaniani, 6abda khamia, Jati dakti vada, p. 5(59 

6 Vide S. C. Vidyabhusana’s Indian Logic: Mediaeval School, pp 47- 
48. Ananda and Amaracandra, nicknamed as VySghra 6i6uka and Simha- 
diSuka, have been referred to by Gahgeda in the Tattva-cintSmani under 
simha-\’yaghroktarlaksana of Vyapti. 

0 Khan<Jana-khanda-khadya is quoted in the Tattva-cintSmani, Anu- 
rnSna-khanda, p. 233, Bibliotheca Tndica series. For Sri Harsa and Jaya¬ 
candra , see the Indian Antiquary, 1911-12, PracIna-lekhamalS, nos. 22-23 : 
and B.B. R.A.S. of 1876, p. 279. Jayachandra was killed by Sahabuddin 
Ghori in 1194 a.d. 

7 The inscription is found on a stone-slab attached to a well at the 
village DhanukhS near Janakapura in Darbhanga. It runs thus:— 

%ir ii 

The laka 1478 referred to hero corresponds to 1566 a.d. That Mahesa 
Thakkura was a brother of Bhagiratha ^hakkura appears from the open¬ 
ing lines of the DravyaprakSdikS by the latter. 
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Bhagiratha Thakkura, the well-known author of a sub-com¬ 
mentary on the Tattva-cintamani, lived. Considering that in 
the succession of the generations of pupils Bhagiratha Thak¬ 
kura was seventh in descent* from Gangesa Upadhyaya, and 
allowing an average life of thirty years for each generation, we 
may assume that Gangesa lived 180 years before Bhagiratha, 
that is, about the year 1376 a.d. 

Those® who maintain that Gangesa lived in the fourth 
quarter of the 12th century a.d., base their conclusion on the 
alleged mention of Vardhamana,* son of Gangesa, in the Sar- 
vadarsana-saihgraha in the 14th century a.d., and upon a cun- 
ous interpretation of the expression “Sakabda la sarh 1509 * 
occurring in a manuscript of Paksadhara Misra’s commentary 
on Oahgesa’s Tattva-cintamani. Now the verse on the authority 
of which Vardhamana is alleged to have been mentioned in the 
Sarvadarsjina-sarngraha is obviously an interpolation, and the 
expression “^akabda la saiii 1*509,” written in very modern 
characters, refers in my opinion not to Laksmona sarhvat 159 
corresponding to 1278 a.d., but to saka year 1509 correspond¬ 
ing to 1587 A.D., the word “la sam ” being either redundant or 
signifying simply a year. In fact if Gangesa had been older 
thaJn the author of the Sarvadarsana-saihgraha, his work would 
have been reviewed, or at any ratt referred to, in it. 

J Gangela 

I 

Vardhamana 

I 

Vajnapati 

I 

Hari Mifira 

Paksadhara 

_L_ 

VSsudeva Rucidatta Candrapati (?) 

_j_ 

Maheda Thakkura Bhagiratha Thakkura 

I 

A pupil 
Bhavanatha 
Sankara Mi4ra 

Vide M. M. Chakravarti’s History of Navy-nySya, J.A.S.B. for 
1916, p. 266; Rajendra Nath Ghose’s Vyapti paficaka. Introduction, 
p. 33. 

^ Vide Sarvadardana samgraha, chapter on Paniniya dardana. 

* (Pratyaksaloka), which is a commentary on Gangesa’s 

Tattva-cintSmani bv Paksadhara Midra, was, according to its colophon, 
copied in the ^laka ybAV 1609 (corresponding to 1687 a.d.) and not in the 
Lak^mana samvat 159 (corresponding to 1278 a.d,), as the date contained 
in the colophon runs thii.:—II 

< n 
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The Text. 

Book I. 

—Perception. 

The Tattva-cintamani is divided into four hooks dealing 
respectively with (1) Perception (Pratyaksa), (2) Tnh'rc'nce (Anu- 
mana), (3) Comparison (Upamana), and (4) Verbal testimony 
(Sabda), which are the four means of deriving valid knowledge'. 
The first book, which treats of perception, o]3ens with a stanza 
saluting God Siva. 

I 

Invocation of Blessings. 

Salutation is offered to Siva to invoke his blessings. The 
invocation is of three kinds, viz. bodily, vocal, and mental. The 
bodily invocation consists in salutating a deity, the vocal in 
reciting the eulogy of the deity, and tlu' mental in meditating 
on him. “All polite people," says Gang<\sa. “must observe 
the decorum of invoking blessings if tlu'v vish to bring their 
work to a successful completion.’' Though ve do not find any 
explicit text in the Veda eiijohiing invocation of blessings, yet 
from the laudable practice of good people we can easily infer 
the ini])]icit existence of such a text. It should b(' stated that 
the invocation of blessings is not the immedi.itc' cause of th(‘ 
completion of a work but is the uK'ans of removin. obstacles 
which beset the vork. In the ease of an atheist finishing his 
work successfully without any invocation of blessings, we are 
to suppose that there were no obsta(‘les in his way, or that h(' 
performed the invocation in his previous life. The cast* of a 
theist invoking blessings and yet failing to finish his work, is 
t'X])lained on the supposition that he encountered (*normous 
obstacles which his feeble invocation could not remove. The 
Kadambarl. wdiich opens with a profuse invocation of blessings^ 
furnishes an illustratioii of a work remaining unfinislu'd, owing 
to the enormity of obstacles in its way. 

The Validity of Knowledge. 

In determining the true meaning of “ pramana “ (tlu* means 
of valid knowledge) one must under- 
Prama or valid know- stand the true meaning of the w^ord 
® “prama” (valid know^ledge). Prama 

or valid knowledge is the knowledge of a thing as it is—it is 
the know lege of the generic nature as abiding in its ow n 
subject (that is, abiding in every one of its individual embodi¬ 
ments). For instance, to know a piece of silver to be as such, 
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is valid knowlege inasmuch as silverness, which is a generic 
nature, really abides in the individual silver which is its subject. 

Two questions arise here: (1) whence is the validity of 
knowledge derived, and (2) how are we 
How is valid knowledge conscious of the validity ? To the first 
env an own question the Mlinarnsakas reply by say¬ 

ing that knowledge derives its validity from its own general 
grounds (or causes). As to the second question they say that 
knowledge is self-evident, that is the very grounds, out of which 
arises consciousness of knowledge, produce also the conscious¬ 
ness of its validity, and this consciousness of validity prompts 
us to activity. 

Gange^a opposes the first reply by saying that it the valid¬ 
ity of knowledge were derived from the general grounds of 
knowledge itself, then invalid knowledge would have been iden¬ 
tical with valid knowledge. The second reply is also opposed 
on the ground that if we were conscious of the validity of 
knowledge along with our consciousness of knowledge itself, 
there could not have arisen in us doubt with regard to the valid¬ 
ity of any kind of knowledge specially in the unhabitual 
condition. But there often arises in us knowledge of a dubious 
character, and the Mimariisakas cannot satisfactorily explain 
the production of this dubious knowledge or doubt. If there is 
consciousness of knowledge there is, according to them, along 
with it a consciousiif'ss of its validity which leaves no room for 
doubt; and if, on the otJier hand, there is no consciousness of 
knowledge, there cannot arise any consciousness of its dubious¬ 
ness. Hence Gangesa concludes that the validity of knowledge 
is not derived from its general grounds (or causes). It is accord¬ 
ing to him derived tlirougli its s])ecial cause called instrument. 
The general grounds of knowlege are the union of the tactual 
surface with the mind an<l that of the latter with the soul, while 
the special causes are diffei ent. The s]>ecial cause of perception 
is the intercourse of a sense-organ with its object without any liin- 
drance, that of inference is consideration (or the knowledge of 
premisses), that of comparison is tlie knowledge of similarity, 
and that of v.erba] testimony is the knowledge of consistency. 
Our knowledge of colour, for instance, is valid if there is the 
contact of our eye with the colour without any hindrance. 
Gangesa further observes that our consciousness of the valid¬ 
ity of a particular know ledge does not arise from our conscious¬ 
ness of the particular knowledge itself, but from a different 
source, viz, inference from th(‘ fruitful corresi)ondenee between 
our knowledge (idea) and the activity 2)rompted by it. “This 
knowledge (idea),“ says he, “ is valid because it is conducive to 
activity which is fruitful; \vhatever is not conducive to activity 
w hich is fruitful, is not valid knowledge.” Suppose, for instance, 
a person cognises from distance a wdiite thing to be a piece of 
silver. His knowdedge will be valid if it harmonises with his 
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actual experience when he approaches the piece of silver. Our 
consciousness of the validity of a particular knowledge arises 
therefore from our consciousness of the fruitful correspondence 
or harmony between the particular knowledge' (idea) and the 
activity which it leads to. 


hhrama^ or invalid know 
ledge. 


^jrfeTs I 

Invalid Knowledge. 

Gahgesa says that invalid knowledge or error, in Sanskrit 
aprarm, anyathakhyaii or hhiama, is 
Aprama,anyatMkhymx, knowledge (experience) of a thing 

as it is not — it is the knowledge 
(experience! of a g(*nerie nature which 
does not abide in its own sidiject but which abides in th(' sub¬ 
ject of another generic nature. For instance, to know a ])(*arl 
to be a piece ot silver is invalid knowledge inasmucli as the 
generic nature '‘silverness’’ does not abide here in the piece of 
silver which is its own subject, but abides in a |)('aii which is 
the subject of another generic nature, viz. pearlness. 

The Mimamsakas (Prabhakaras) do not admit invalid know- 
„ . . . . h'dge or ('rror. All knowledge, accord- 

How isa^mty,prat,rm. 

prompts us to activity. In the case of 
a person mIio takes a pearl to be a piece of silver by saying 
“this is silver,” we sliould bear in mind tliat he av ^uireb tlie 
knowledge ot “this” (pearl) through perception and that of 
“silver” through recollcclion. But he, owing to some defect, 
IS not conscious of the distinction between “this” (pearl) and 
“ silver,” that is, betw een “ perce])tion ” and “ recollection ” ; and 
this non-consciousness of distinction leads him to activity 

(jJafigesa opposes the Mimamsakas by saying that the non- 
consciousness of distinction cannot account for the activity to 
which th(* person is prompted. There are here, according to the 
Mimamsakas, grounds for activity, counter-activity and non- 
activity. Tile knowdedg(' of “silver,” for which the ])erson is 
solicitous, must cause in him an activity while the knowledge 
of “this” (pearl), for which he is not solicitous, must cause in 
him a counter-activity, and the non-consciousness of distinction 
(which is absence of knowledge) causes him neither activity nor 
coimter-activity, but leaves him in non-activity. The noii-co|i- 
sciousnoss of distinction is not therefore the cause w'hich leads 
him to activity. 

According to Caiigesa, w^hen a person takes a pearl to be a 
piece of silver by saying “ this is silver,” he acquires the know - 
ledge of both “this” (pearl) and “silver” by means of per¬ 
ception (the first through the ordinary intercourse between the 
sense-organ and its object, and the second through the trans- 
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cendent intercourse whose character is knowledge). He through 
some defect (of his eye, etc.) identifies “this’* (pearl) with “sil¬ 
ver,’’ that is, becomes conscious of the generic nature “ silver¬ 
ness” as abiding in “ this” (pearl) whi(;h is not its own subject. 
Here his knowledge is invalid, or, in other words, he commits an 
error. When a ])erson, on the other hand, takes a piece of silver 
to be silver by saying “ this is silver,” he identifies “ this ” with 
“silver,” or, in other words, becomes conscious of the generic 
nature “ silverness ” as abiding in “ silver ” which is its own sub¬ 
ject. His knowledge is valid. 

Whether a particular knowledge is valid or invalid it must 
be of a determinate character if it is to lead us to activity. 
Determinate knowledge is the knowledge of a generic nature as 
abiding in a subject. As already stated, when the generic nature 
abides in its owm subject the knowledge is valid ; but when 
it abides in the subject of another generic nature, the knowlege 
is invalid. A valid determinate knowledge {pramd) leads us to 
activity w hich is fruitful, while an invalid determinate knowledge 
(aprarm) leads us to activity which does not end in fruition. 
In explaining the cause of activity, whethei* fruitful or fruitless, 
we must assume determinate knowledge, and in accounting for 
fruitless activity we must assume error. Moreover, it is a matter 
of experience that in our cojisciousness, valid or invalid, of the 
form “this is silver” there is only one kind of knowledge, viz. 
determinate knowh^lge, and it will be cumbrous to assume two 
kinds, viz. peree])tion and recollection. 


The Intercourse between Senses and their Objects. 

Ordinary Perception (laukika pratyaksa). 

Perceptual knowledge, or more simply perception,has been 
^ ^ ^ , defined fby Aksapadal as knowledge 

er which arises from the intercourse of a 

sense with its object, and whi(*h is non- 
erratic, being either reflective (mediate) or non-reflecti\ e (imme¬ 
diate). This definition, according to (jiangesa, is too wide as it 
includes recollection and inference of the soul, and is also too 
narrow as it excludes perception by God. To avoid such defects 
Gahgesa proposes to define perception as a direct apprehension. 
When, for instance, a visual perception takes place there arises 
in us a corresponding knowledge of the form “T apprehend 
direct.” Perception is further defined by Gangesa as know- 
l(‘dge whose instrumental cause is not knowledge. The instru¬ 
mental causes of inference, comparison and verbal testimony 
are respectively the knowledge of premisses, the knowledge of 
similarity and the knowledge of consistency; but the instru* 
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ni6iit8<l caus6 of tli6 porceptioii is a sense organ \vhi(*h is not 
knowledge. 

The word perception, which ordinarily signifies perceptual 
knowledge or rather the means by wliioli we deprive perceptual 
knowledge, does sometimes stand for the whole process in 
which a sense in intercourse with its object produces knowledge. 
The senses are six, viz, (1) the eye, (2) the ear, (3) the nose, (4) 
the tongue, (5) the tactual surface, and (G) the mind. Tlicir oh 
jects are respectively the following (1) colour, (2) sound, (3) 
odour, (4) savour, (5) touch of warmth, coldness, hardness, soft¬ 
ness, etc., and (6) feeling of pleasure, pain, etc. r^orrespondent 
with the senses there are six kinds of knowledge (yx^rception). 
viz, the visual, auditory, olfactory, gustatory, tactual and 
mental (interjial). 

The intercourse, or rather the ordinary intercourse, whicli 
is the conno(jtion of a s(*nse with its object, is of six kinds as 
mentioned below :— 

1. Uvion (samyoga), e.g, in the visual perception of a 

jar ihvve is a union of our eye with the jar. 

2. United-inherence (samyukta-samavdya), that is, in¬ 

herence in that which is in union e,g, in the visual 
perception ’of the colour of a jar there is a union 
of our eve with the jar in w^hich colour inh(4’(‘S. 

3 U nit ed-inherent-inhere nee (mmynkta-mmaveta-sarna- 

vdya), that is, inherence in that which inlieres in 
what is in union, e,g. in the visual perception of 
the colourness (the generic nature oi colour) of 
a jar tliere is a union of our eye w ith the jar in 
whicli inlieres colour wherein again abides colour¬ 
ness in the relation of inherence. 

4. Inherence (mmavaya), e,g. in the auditory perception 

of sound there is the inhenmee of sound in the 
ether whi(;h pervades the cavity of our ear. 

5. Inherent-inherence (^samaveta-samavdyn), that is, in¬ 

herence in that which inheres, e.g. in the auditory 
yierception of soundness (the generic nature of 
sound), there is the inherence of soundness in 
sound which again inheres in the ether of our ear- 
cavity. 

G. Particularity (vi^esanatd), e.g. in the yierception of 
iion-cxistence of a jar on a ground, there is a 
union of our eye with the ground which is pos¬ 
sessed of non-existence of the* jar. 

Transcendent Perception (alaukika pratyaksa). 

The supersensuous or transcendent perception does not 
take place through any of the six kinds of ordinary intercourse 
described above. But it is produced through an intercourse 
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which is transcendent. The transcendent intercourse is of 
three kinds, viz. (1) the intercourse whose character is general 
{sdmdnya-laksana ); (2) the intercourse whose character is know¬ 
ledge (jndna-iakaana ); and (3) the intercourse which is produced 
by meditation (yogaja) 

The intercourse (perception) whose character is general .— 
In the perception of all individuals x) 08 sessing a generic nature, 
the knowledge of the generic nature (jonstitutes the intercourse. 
This is a transcendent intercourse whose character is general. 
When, for instance, there is an intercourse of our eye with a 
case of smoke there arises in us a perception of smoke of all times 
and all places. 

The process in hich this [)ercox^tion takes place is as fol¬ 
lows :—The intercourse between our eye and the case of smoke 
is an ordinary one called union (samyoga) and that between our 
eye and smokeness (the generic nature of smoke) is also an 
ordinary one which is called uni ted-inherence (samyukta-sama' 
vdya). But the intercourse between our eye and all cases of 
smoke is not an ordinary" one. Tt is a transcendent intercourse 
as there is no ordinary union of our eye with all eases of smoke 
of all times and all places. The intercourse consists here of 
the knowledge of smokeness—a generic nature which is pos¬ 
sessed by all cases of smoke of all times and all places. This sort 
of intercourse which consists of the knowledge of a generic 
nature is calk'd a transcendent intercourse whose character is 
general. The objection—that if there w^ere a transcendent 
intercourse (iierception) whose character is general, we could be¬ 
come omniscient, inasmuch as in perceiving an object of knov - 
ledge we could iierceive all objects of knowledge, is untenable 
because, though we can perceive' all objects of knowledge com¬ 
prehended under a generic nature, we cannot perceive their 
mutual differences, and as such cannot be omniscient. 

Intercourse (perception) whose character is knowledge .—If in 
the perc('xition of a thing the knowledge of the tiling itself 
(‘onstitutes the intercourse, it is called an intercourse whose 
character is knowledge. On seeing a piece of sandal-w^ood we 
often say that it is fragrant. How^ does this visual perception 
of fragrance take ])lace ? The ansA\er is that when the eye 
comes in union with the piece of sandal-wood, there arises in us 
a kind of knowledge (recollection) of fragrance which serves 
as the intercourse for our xierception of the same. [This is an 
instance of what is called in Western Psychology an indirect 
perception.] 

Some say that the case cited above may be explained by 
the intercourse w^hose character is general and there is no 
necessity for our assuming another intercourse whose character 
is knowledge. On seeing a piece of sandal-wood there arises in 
us the recollection of fragrance and fragrancy (the generic 
nature of fragrance) which abide in sandal-wood in the rela- 
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tions of inherence {sarmvdya) and inherent-inherence {samaveta- 
sarmmya) respectively. From the recollection of fragrancy, 
through the intercourse whose character is general, there arises 
in us the perception of all individual fragrances including the 
fragrance of this piece of sandal-wood. 

In reply Gahgesa says that though, through the inter¬ 
course whose character is general, we can somehow explain 
the perception of fragrance, we cannot through this intercourse 
explain the perception of fragrancy. Had there been a fra- 
granciness which is the generic nature of fragrancy, we could 
have, through the intercourse whose character is general, derived 
tlie perception of fragrancy. But there is no generic nature of 
fragrancy which is itself the generic nature of fragrance. We 
cannot therefore perceive fragrancy through the intercourse 
whose character is general. It is through the intercourse whose 
character is knowledge tliat we can per(*eive fragrancy tlie re¬ 
collection of wdiich serves as the intercourse for such perception 

Intercourse (perception) produced hy mediiaiton, —It is of 
two kinds, viz. (1) the intercourse (perception) of an ascetic who 
has attained union with the Supreme Being, and (2) that of an 
ascetic who is endeavouring to attain such a union. The first 
ascetic enjoys a constant perception of all things while the 
second ascetic can secure perception only when he is attended 
with meditation. 


wtmwmv I 

Inherence. 

In the visual perception of the coloui of a jar, the intei- 
course thai exists between our eye and the colour has been 
designated as united-inherence. It is not })ossible to under¬ 
stand tlie meaning of this term unless we understand tlie 
meaning of inherence. Jiiherenec* (samavdya) is an intimate 
relation between two things which cannot exist separatc^ly. ^ Of 
the two tilings one exists only as lodged in the other. Such 
things are the whole and its parts, the substance and its quali¬ 
ties or action, the community and individuals, and the eternal 
substances and their final particulars. The relation that exists 
betw^een these things is called inherence, r.p. threads inhere in 
the cloth, colour inheres in the jar, and so on. The knowledge 
of a whole as composed of parts, or of a substance as possessing 
qualities, etc. is determinate knowledge. In such knowledge 
we have to consider three things, viz. the subject, the predicate, 
and the relation that exists between them. For instance, in 
our determinate knowledge of the form “ the man has a stjck, 
the man is the subject and the stick is the predicate, while the 
relation that exists between them is imion. Similarly in our 
determinate knowledge of the form “the fiower has 
the flower is the subject and the colour is the predicate, but the 
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relation that exists between them is not union but inherence. 
When two things can be separated from each other the relation 
between them is union, but ^hen they cannot be mutually 
separated their relation is inherence. In fact colour is not 
united with flo\^er but inheres in it. 


The Invalidity of Non-perception. 

Some say that non-existence is not perceptible by anj" of 
our senses and that the knowledge of non-existence of a thing 
arises through non-perception of the thing itself. For instance, 
the form in which the knowledge of non-existence of a pot 
arises is as follows :—‘ Had there been a pot here^ it would have 
been perceived: since it is not perceived, there is no pot here.’ 
The non-perception of a pot is therefore the means of know¬ 
ing the non-existence of the x>ot. Gangeia does not admit non- 
perception to be a means of knowledge. Non-existence, 
according to him, is perceived by our senses through the inter¬ 
course of particularity. For instance, in the perception of non¬ 
existence of a pot on a ground, there is a union of our eye 
with the ground in which abides non-existence of the pot as a 
particularity, that is there is perception of the ground as pos¬ 
sessed of the non-existence of the pot. The sense employed 
in the perception of a thing is the same as that which is 
employed in the perception of its non-existence. Whatever 
thing is perceptible by a sense, the non-existence of that thing 
is also perceptible by the same sense, e.g. a colour and its non¬ 
existence are both perceived by the eye, a sound and its non¬ 
existence by the car, an odour and its non-existence by the 
nose, a savour and its non-existence by the tongue, warmth and 
its non-existence by the tactual surface, and pleasure and its 
non-existence by the mind, 

1 

Non-existence (or negation). 

Some say that there is no separate entity called non-exist¬ 
ence (abhdva), that perception of what is ordinarily called the 
“ non-existence of a*thing ” depends upon the locus (adhikaraim) 
of non-existence of the thing, and that the intercourse through 
which we perceive the thing, must be the same as that through 
which we perceive its non-existence, viz. union, etc. For in¬ 
stance, our perception of non-existence of a pot of the form 
‘'there is no pot on the groimd ” does not presuppose a separate 
entity called non-existence, rests entirely on the ground which 
is the locus of non-existence of the pot, and is carried on through 
the intercourse of union. 
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Gangesa opposes the above view by saying that we must 
admit a separate entity called non-existence, that our perception 
of what is ordinarily called the non-existence of a thing, does 
not rest entirely on the locus of non-existeii(‘(' of the thing, 
and that the intercourse through which we perceive^ non-exist- 
once of the thing is not union, etc. but i)articularity (vUemnata). 
In the instance cited above our perception of non-exist(*nce of 
the pot does not rest on the ground, that is, non-existence of 
the pot is not identical with the ground. Had the one rested 
on the other, or had the two been identical, there would have 
been perception of non-existence of the pot even when the pot 
was on the ground, and further there would have been a dis¬ 
turbance of the relation of container and contained that exists 
between th(‘ two. Since tliis contingency is disastrous, we 
must admit that there is something on the ground which operates 
in our failure to perceive the pot. This something is “non¬ 
existence” which is a separate entity lying over and above the 
ground, (bir failure to percenve a thing (Iocs not therefore rest 
on the mere locus of the thing, but on the locus as possessed of 
this something or non-existence. The relation that exists be¬ 
tween the locus and iion-existcmee is that of particularity 
aanatu). When Nve ])erceive noii-existtnice of a pot on a ground 
our eye comes in union with tlie ground on which abides iion- 
exisbmee of the pot in the relation of particularity. Tlie inter- 
course in this case is tlierefore of united particularity (sam~ 
yukta-vit^esanatd). Similarly the relation of particularity is to 
be associated with inheren(‘e, united-inherence, etc 

Every non-existence has a counterpart, e.gr. with referc'iice 
to the non-exislence of a ])ot and that of a ])i(H‘e of cloth, th(' 
pot and the piece of cloth are respectively the counb^parts. 
The ])erception of a non-existence is subject to that of its 
counteq)art The process, in which wo perceive non-existence 
through the relation of particularity, involves knowdedge of its 
counterpart which is produced through memory or from any 
other source. Tn our perception of non-existence of a pot on a 
ground, there arises in us first of all recollection of a pot, and 
as soon as our eye comes in union with the ground w e ])er(*eiv(‘ 
non-existence of the pot on the same. 

Non-existence is of tw o kinds : (1) universal, and (2) recipro¬ 
cal. The universal non-existence is sub-divided into the ante¬ 
cedent, the subsequent, and the absolute. The antecedent non¬ 
existence is that which has no beginning but has an end, e.g. 
a jar is an antecedent non-exust'^nce before it is made up. The 
subsequent non-existence lias a beginning but no end. e.g. a jar 
is subsequent non-existence after it is destroyed. The abso¬ 
lute non-existence is that w^hose counterjiart is viewed in re¬ 
lation to all the three times—past, present, and future, e.g. 
there is no jar on the ground. The reciprocal non-existence 
is the non-existence of identity, e.g. a jar is not a pot. 
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Causes of Perception. 

The causes of perception are the following:— 

1.—A union of the mind with the tactual surface and the 


Causes of knowledge in 
general. 


soul. While a person is in deep sleep 
there is produced in him no knowledge 
as there is then a union of his mind 


with the soul alone but not wdth the tactual surface. The 
mind abides at that time near the heart in an intestine called 


pericardium which is without a tactual surface. In recollect¬ 
ing a thing our mind is in union with both the tactual surface 
and the soul. 


2.—A union of the mind with the senses and an inter¬ 


course of the senses with their objects, 
e.g\, in the perception of a colour there 
is a union of our mind with the eye 
which is in intercourse with the colour. 


3.—Proportionate extension of the 
Special causes of peroep- objects of sense, that is, the objects must 
not be of infinite extension as ether, or 
of no extension as atoms. The ether 


and atoms are not perceived but in¬ 
ferred, the former being the locus of 
sound, and the latter the final particu¬ 
lars of things. 

4.—An obviousness or manifest form of an object of sense, 
e.g. a colour, if it is to be perceptible, 
must possess obviousness. A meteor 
which is obscured in the midday blaze, 
cannot be perceived. Similarly, a fire 
which exists in the latent condition in 


a heated frying-pan, is not perceptible. 

Special causes of visual 5.—A special connection of light with 

perception. the object of sense, e.g, a pot, if it is to 

be perceptible, must have sufficient light 
on its front-part rather than on its back- 
part. 

6.—Absence of obstacles, e.g. too 
much proximity or too much distance, is ' 
often obstructive of our perception. 


The Atomic Nature of the Mind. 

The senses through the instrumentality of which we per¬ 
ceive colour, sound, odour, savour and touch, are the eye, ear, 
nose, tongue and tactual surface respectively. The sense which 
operates as an instrument in our perception of pleasure, pain, 
desire, aversion, intellect and volition, is the mind which is 
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called the internal sense as a contrast to the other five senses 
which are external. 

The mind is atomic in extension inasmuch as we cannot 
perceive various objects at one and the same time. Although 
there may exist intercourses of our external senses with their 
corresponding objects no perception will be produced until the 
mind comes in union with them. Had the mind been of infinite 
extension or even of proportionate extension, it could have 
come in union with all the five external senses at once to give 
rise to the five kinds of perception simultaneously. But every¬ 
body is aware that it is impossible for more than one kind of 
perception to arise at one and the same time. This shows that 
the mind can come in union with only one external sense at a 
time, or in other words, the mind is atomic in extension. 

Those who deny the atomic nature of the mind on the 
ground that sometimes, e,g. in eating a large cake soaked 
in milk and sugar, we find the operations of the mind as united 
with several senses simultaneously, should be told that the 
operations, which they suppose to be simultaneous, do really 
take place in succession as the hundred leaves of a lotus are 
pierced one after another by a needle. 

I 

The Doctrine of Self-consciousness. 

Some philosophers maintain that any particular kijid of 
knowledge performs by itself all its practical functions and 
does not depend upon another knowledge for the same. For 
instance, all practical functions connected with a pot can, accord¬ 
ing to them, be performed when there is knowledge of the pot, 
but we cannot perform those functions when there is no such 
knowledge. It is therefore knowledge which performs all its 
practical functions. We must not however suppose that all 
practical functions are performed by all kinds of knowledge 
promiscuously. In fact each kind of knowdedge is, by its very 
nature, related to a particular object which enables us to per¬ 
form its corresponding fimctions. 

Some others, who hold the doctrine of triangular perception 
(tHptt&'^priityaksa-'Vadiiuih), say that each knowledge is s®l^‘ 
manifest and that it manifests itself in the form “ I know this, 
which involves an assumption of a knower (the soul), a know- 
able (the object), and knowdedge (the act), and as such performs 
all its practical functions. 

Gafige^a, in opposing the above views,’says that a particu¬ 
lar knowledge cannot by itself perform its practical functions, 
but is dependent upon another knowledge called self-consciOTS- 
ness {aTmvyavdaaya) which enables it to perform the same. Our 
knowledge,’ continues Gafigeda, * arises in the form this or 
pot,” but not in the form ” I know this ” or ” I know the pot ; 
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and until it assumes the latter form no praotical functions 
can be performed.* He therefore lays down that after the origi¬ 
nation of knowledge of the form “this ** or **pot,** there arises 
another knowledge called self-consciousness of the form 
know this ’* or “ I know the pot,** which performs all practical 
functions. This latter knowledge called self-consciousness arises 
through the intercourse of the previous knowledge with our 
mind. The intercourse is united-inherence (samyukta-sama- 
vftya) inasmuch as there is a union of the mind with the soul 
in which resided the previous knowledge in the relation of in* 
herence. In fact the latter knowledge or self-consciousness is 
the mental (or internal) perception of the previous knowledge. 

Immediate Perception. 

Perception is of two kinds, viz. (1) the immediate or non- 
reflective (nirvikalpaka), and (2) the mediate or reflective {savi- 
kalpaka). The immediate is perception of an indeterminate 
character. It is perception of a subject and its generic nature 
as separated from each other, e.g. the perception of a mere pot 
or mere potness without their mutual connection. Even the 
“mere pot” or “mere potness’* is of the form “something” 
of which it is absurd to talk as a pot or potness. On the inter¬ 
course of a sense with its object the first perception that takes 
place is immediate or non-reflective. It is supersensuous, that 
is, not cognisable by any of our senses, not even by the mind. 
It has been defined as knowledge which is devoid of all connec¬ 
tion with name, generic nature, etc., which indicates no relation 
and involves no specification. 

Mediate Perception. 

The naediate or reflective is perception of a determinate 
character. It indicates a subject and its generic nature through 
their relation to each other, e.g. “this is a pot” where “pot¬ 
ness ’* (the generic nature) abides in “ this ” (the subject) in the 
relation of inherence. The perception of the form “ this is a 
pot ** is therefore mediate or reflective. 

The doctrine of mediate or reflective perception may be 
set forth as follows:— 

Immediate perception —the perception of “pot** and 
“ potness ** as separated from each other. 

Mediate perception —the perception of “potness** as 
abiding in ** this ** in the form “ this is a pot.** 

8df•consciousness —the mental perception of the know¬ 
ledge of ** potness ** as abiding in “ this *’ in the 
form “ I know this is a pot.** 
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Book II. 

Inference. 

The Determination of Inferential Knowledge. 

The inferential knowledge (anumiti) is that knowledge 
wmoh is derived through another knowledge, viz. that the 
middle term in invariable concomitance with the major term 
abides in the minor term, e.g. 

The hill is full of fire, 
because it is full of smoke. 

Here the “ hill ” is the minor term which is also called the 
subject, locus or side; the fire ** is the major term, also called 
the predicate or probandum; and the “ smoke ” is the middle 
term, also called the reason or mark. The knowledge of the 
form “ the hill is full of smoke ** is an inferential knowledge 
inasmuch as it is derived through another knowledge, viz. that 
of the smoke which, as being in invariable concomitance with 
&e, abides on the hill. This other knowledge, viz. that smoke 
in invariable concomitance with fire abides on the hill, is an 
instance of what is called consideration^ knowledge of premisses 
or inference (parSman^a or anumana) It is the intercourse or 
operation through which we arrive at the inferential knowledge. 
The whole process of arriving at that knowledge is also some¬ 
times called inference. 

Some say that perception is the only means of knowledge 
and that there is no separate means of knowledge called infer¬ 
ence. • Their reasons are as follows:— 

1. There cannot be any knowledge of the invariable 

concomitance between the middle term and the 
major term; 

2. The middle term may be erratic owing to its connec¬ 

tion with a condition accepted or disputed; and 

3. We often associate the middle term with the major 

term through a mere probability which involves 
no certainty. 

Oafige^a sets aside the above view by saying that there are 
other means of knowledge over and above perception, and that 
inference is at any rate a means of knowl^ge. The doctrine 
of invariable concomitance, etc. will be treated later. In stfp- 
port of inference as a means of knowledge it will suffice at pre¬ 
sent to observe as follows :— 

1. One cannot establish the invalidity of an inference un¬ 
less one infers the invalidity from the similarity of the inference 
with things previously knowm as invalid. This process pre¬ 
supposes inference as a means of knowledge. 
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2. The statement that “ inference is not a means of know¬ 
ledge ” is of no use to an expert who is a\^are of the invalidity of 
inference. It may be advanced usefully before a suspicious or 
an erring person. Now, how are we to know that the person 
is in suspicion or error ? It is certainly not through perception 
but through inference. 

3. ^ “Inference is not a means of knowledge.” Is this 
statement valid or invalid ? If it is valid we must admit ver¬ 
bal testimony to be a means of knowledge. If on the other 
hand it is invalid, inference is to be admitted as a means of 
knowledge. Both the alternatives are incompatible with the 
opponent's view. 

4. Moreover if inference is not valid, perception too can¬ 
not be valid. The validity being an object of inference how 
can we, in the absence of inference, ascertain the validity of 
perception ? If again perception were by itself valid, then 
there could not arise any doubt about its validity. 

Inference is therefore a means of knowledge, and percep¬ 
tion is not the only means. 

The inferential knowledge having been based upon an in¬ 
variable concomitance of the middle term with the major term 
it is necessary to define the phrase “invariable concomitance." 
In Sanskrit it is called “ Vyapti” vhich is rendered by such 
expressions as pervasion, inseparable connection, perpetual 
attendance, constant co-presence, etc. 


I 

Five Provisional Definitions of Invariable Concomitance. 

1. Invariable concomitance is the non-presence of the 
middle term in the locus of the non-existence of the ’major 
term. e.g. 

because it is full of smoke. 

Diagram I. Diagram II. 








Here smoke (the middle term) is absent from all regions out¬ 
side the region of fire (the major term) as shown in diagram I. 
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Qafigeda obeerves that the definition is defective inasmuch as it 
does not apply to an exclusively affirmative inference, such as 
“all are nameable, because they are knowable ” illustrated in 
diagram 11, in which outside the region of the nameable there is 
nothing from which the knowable may be absent. 

2. Invariable concomitance is the non-presence of the 
middle term in that locus of the non-existence of the major 
term which is not the 

locus of the major term Dii^ram III. 

itself, e,g. 

This is occupied by the 
ape, 

because it is the tree. 

Here “the tree” is 
the middle term, and 
‘ ‘ occupied by the ape ’ ’ 
is the major term. In 
diagram III the tree is 
totally absent from the 
region not occupied by 
the ape. The part of 
the tree not occupied 
by the ape is excluded 
from the locus of the 
non-existence of the 
major term by the 
clause “which is not 

the locus of the major term itself.” This definition too is defec¬ 
tive as it, like the previous one, does not apply to an exclusively 
affirmative inference. 

3. Invariable concomitance is the non-eo-presence of the 
middle term with that reciprocal non-existence whose counter¬ 
part abides in the locus of the major term, e.g. 

The hill is full of fire, 
because it is full of smoke. 



In diagram I we find that smoke is not co-present with any¬ 
thing which is non-existent in reciprocity to fire. Water, book, 
cloth, table, etc., are all non-existent in their reciprocal relation 
to fire, that is, they are not fire. 

Gaiige^a observes that this definition too is defective as it 
does not cover the case of an exclusively affirmative inference. 
In diagram II we find that there is no reciprocal non-existence 
whose counterpart is the region of the namfiable. 

4. Invariable concomitance is the state in which the 
middle term forms the counterpart of that non-existence which 
abides in the locus of the non-existence of the entire major 
term, e.g. ^ of gre 

because it is full of smoke. 
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Here smoke forms the counterpart of'the non-existence of 
smoke which abides in the region of the non-existence of entire 
fire. 

According to Gafigeia the definition is defective as it fails 
to explain the case of an exclusively afiHrmative inference. In 
diagram II we find that there is no non-existence of the know- 
able which abides in the region of the non-existence of the 
nameable. 

6. Invariable concomitance is the' non-presence of the 
middle term in what is not the locus of the major term, e.g. 

The hill is full of fire, 
because it is full of smoke. 

Here smoke is not present in anything which is n6t the 
abode of fire. This definition too, according to Oafigei^a, is 
defective as it does not meet the case of an exclusively afiirma- 
tive inference. In diagram II we find that there is no non¬ 
presence of the knowable in what is not included in the region 
of the nameable. 


Definition of Invariable Concomitance given by Lion 
and Tiger. 

1. Invariable concomitance is the state in which the middle 
term has not a locus in Avhich there is the non-co-presence of" 
the major term, e.g. 

The hill is full of fire, 
because it is full of smoke. 

Here Fire is always co-present with smoke in the locus of 
the latter. It never occurs that in the locus of smoke there is 
no fire. 

2. Invariable concomitance is the state in which the mid¬ 
dle term has not a locus which is different from the locus of 
the major term, e.g. 

The hill is full of.fire, 
because it is full of smoke. 

The locus of smoke is never different from that of fire, that 
is, the former never extends beyond the latter. 

Gafige^ observes that both these definitions are defective, 
inasmuch as their import is to show that the middle term has 
not a locus which is also not the locus of the major term. 
Contrarfiy to this we find that the middle term has often a 
locus which is not the locus of the major term. For instance, 
smoke on a hill has a locus which is not the locus of fire in a 
kitchen. 
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Non-existence whose Counterpart is Qualified by a 
Nature abiding in a Different Locus. 

Most of the definitions of invariable concomitance given 
above were defective inasmuch as they did not cover the case 
of an exclusively affirmative inference. They involved such 
phrases as “non-existence of the major term*’ and “difference 
of locus of the major term ** which could not apply to an ex¬ 
clusively affirmative inference in which the major term was all- 
pervading. Td make the “non-existence of the major term** 
and “dirorence of locus of the major term** possible, even in 
an exclusively affirmative inference, some logicians assume a 
non-existence whose counterpart is qualified by a nature abid¬ 
ing in a locus different from the counterpart. The expression 
“there is no fire possessing the nature of a pot** signifies that 
“ there is non-existence of a fire as qualified by the nature of a 
pot ** which, according to them, is quite correct inasmuch as 
the nature of a pot abides in the. relation of inherence in a pot 
and not in fire. Similarly “ there is no nameableness possessing 
the nature of a pot’* signifies that “there is non-existence of 
nameableness as qualified by the nature of a pot.** Though 
nameableness (major term) is all-pervading we have, they say, 
been able to talk of its non-existence by assuming the nature 
of a pot to abide in it (instead of in the pot). 

Gafigesa opposes the above view by saying:—(1) That on the 
assumption of a non-existence of this form invariable concomi¬ 
tance is to be defined as the state in which the middle term 
has not f;he co-presence with a non-existence whose counterpart 
is qualified by a nature which is the nature of the major terra. 
This definition, in which the counterpart and the major term 
are identical, does not involve a non-existence of the form pro¬ 
posed. The definitions already condemned cannot also be 
defended by the assumption of this non-existence. (2) This sort 
of non-existence is not well known and cannot be established 
by any evidence. (3) The counterpart of the non-existence is 
said to be qualified by a nature which does not abide in it. 
This is impossible because our knowledge of non-existence 
depends on that of its counterpart as possessed of the nature. 
(4) And to assert a non-existence of this form is as absurd as to 
say that there is no hare-hom in a cow. 

Th6 prixna facie Definitions of Invariable Ooncomitance. 

Gafige^a examines and condemns twelve other definitions 
of invariable ooncomitance called prima facie definitions given 
by previous logicians. 
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The Ooncloflive Definition of Invariable Concomitance. 

Invariable concomitance is the co-presence of the middle 
term with the major term which is not qualified by the nature 
of the counterpart of that absolute non-existence which abides 
in the same locus with the middle term^ but abides in a different 
locus in respect of the counterpart, e,g. 

The hill is full of fire, 
because it is full of smoke. 

Diagram IV. Diagram V. 



Here there is co-presence of smoke (the middle term) with 
fire (the major term) which is not qualified by the nature of a 
pot, and the absolute non-existence, whose counterpart is the 
pot, abides in the same locus with smoke, but abides in a different 
locus in respect of the pot 

This definition covers the case of an exclusively affirmative 
inference inasmuch as it does not involve a non-existence of 
the major term, and the major term is not the counterpart of 
that non-existence which abides in the same locus with the 
middle term. Looking at diagram V we find that there is co¬ 
presence of the knowable with the nameable which is not quali¬ 
fied by the nature of a pot (though the pot is qualified by the 
nature of the nameable), and the absolute non-existence, whose 
counterpart is the pot, abides in the same locus with the know- 
able, but in a different locus in respect of the pot. 

i 

A Non-existence of the General Form. 

Some say that even the conclusive definition given above 
is defective inasmuch as in going to establish the invariable 
concomitance of smoke with fire we notice that fires are mani- 
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fold owing to the diflperenoe of their loci such as the fire 6t a 
kitchen, of a saorificial ground, and so on. There is non-existence 
of these fires one by one in the locus of a particular case of 
smoke. This, by making fire the counterpart of that non-exis¬ 
tence which abides in the same locus with smoke, altogether 
upsets the conclusive definition. 

Gaftgeda in reply says that though in the locus of smoke 
there are non-existences of various fires, the natures which 
qualify the counterparts of those non-existences are not one 
and the same, viz. the nature of fire in general. They are 
different, that is, particular fires have particular natures, as for 
instance, the nature of the fire of a kitchen is different from 
that of the fire of a sacrificial ground, and so on. It is therefore 
necessary to admit a non-existence of fire of the general form— 
such as ‘ there is no fire ’ distinguished from non-existences of 
particular forms as ‘ there are not such and such fires.’ A non¬ 
existence of the general form is the non-existence whose counter¬ 
part is not of a particular nature. Had the non-existence of 
the general form been a name merely for the sum total of particu¬ 
lar non-existences then there would not have arisen in us a 
doubt of the form—‘ is not there a colour in air ? ’ It is perfectly 
known to us that in air there are no particular colours as red, 
yellow, etc.; yet we entertain a doubt in our mind as to whether 
there is not in air a non-existence of colour of the general form. 

1 

Invariable Concomitance of Special Forms. 

It is to be admitted that there is non-existence of the fire 
of a hill in the locus of smoke of a sacrificial groiuid, and there 
is non-existence of the fire of a sacrificial ground, in the locus 
of smoke of a hill. There is no invariable concomitance of 
smoke with fire if the two occupy different loci, that is, if the 
locus of smoke is different from that of the fire. But nobody can 
denv the invariable concomitance of smoke with fire if the two 
occupy the same locus, e.g. there is an invariable concomitance 
of smoke of a hill with the fire of the same. Though there is no 
invariable concomitance of all cases of smoke with all cases of 
fire there is the concomitance of particular cases of smoke with 
their corresponding fires. The comprehensive connection of 
smoke with fire is not, by this particular concomitance, dis¬ 
turbed, for there is no smoke without fire. 

This sort of invariable concomitance, called the mvariable 
concomitance of special forms, may be defined as follows 

1. Invariable concomitance is the co-presence of the middle 
term with the major term which is different from the counter¬ 
part of that absolute non-existence which does not abide m the 
locus of the counterpart, but abides with the middle term in the 
latter’s own locus. 
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2. Invariable concomitance is the co-presence of the middle 
term with the major term the locus of which is different from 
that of the counterpart of the reciprocal non-existence which 
abides in the locus of the middle term. 

3. Invariable concomitance is the connection of the middle 
term with the major term which is different from the counter¬ 
part of that reciprocal non*existence which abides in the same 
locus with the middle term. 

4. Invariable concomitance may also be defined as the 
co-presence of the middle term with the major term when there 
is no condition attached to the middle term. 

5. Invariable concomitance is the co-presence of the middle 
term with the major term which co-c^bides with that absolute 
existence whose counterpart is that which is qualified by the 
nature of thfe counterpart of the absolute non-existence abid¬ 
ing in the same locus with the middle term. 

6. Invariable concomitance is the possession of that na¬ 
ture which establishes the connection (that is, brings about the 
oo-presence) of the middle term with the major term. 

ABTfinClTttTUlt I 

The Means of Apprehending Invariable Concomitance. 

I Rome logicians maintain that repeated observations of 
one thing as accompanying another thing are the means of appre¬ 
hending invariable concomitance of the one with the other, e.g., 
we apprehend the invariable concomitance of smoke with fire 
after we have observed repeatedly that the one accompanies 
the other. 

Gafigesa opposes the above view on the following grounds:— 

(1) Of the repeated observations each one separately can¬ 
not be the cause of apprehension of invariable concomitance 
owing to lack of unity among the observations. As the succes¬ 
sive observations perish quickly there is nothing which unites 
them together to cause in us an apprehension of invariable 
concomitance. The impressions left in our mind by the past 
observations are no doubt competent to produce recollection 
and recognition of equal things, but they cannot produce ap¬ 
prehension of invariable concomitance which involves unequal 
things such as cases of smoke of a kitchen, a sacrificial ground, 
a hill, etc. 

(2) What again is the meaning of repeated observations % 
Does it mean observation in numerous places, or observation 
of numerous instances, or observation of the same instance 
numerous times ? None of these alternatives are of any help 
to us in apprehending invariable concomitance. Can we estab¬ 
lish invariable concomitance of colour with savour even if we 
have observed them together in numerous places 1 Can numer- 
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ous instanoes of colour observed along with savour in the same 
place (as a pot) entitle us to establish invariable concomitance 
between them ? As regards the observation of an instance 
numerous times, it may be asked how many times ? There is 
certainly no fixity as to the number of times. There cannot 
in fact be an invariable concomitance of a pen with a ground 
even if they have been observed together a hundred times. 

2. Some other logicians say that a reasoning (tarka) coupled 
with the observation of co-accompaniment (sahacara) is the 
means of our apprehending invariable concomitance. For in¬ 
stance. smoke is in invariable concomitance with fire inasmuch 
as we observe the former co-accompanied by the latter; and 
by applying our reasoning we farther find that had there been 
no inseparable connection between smoke and fire, we could 
have seen the former without the latter, but as such a contin¬ 
gency is an absurdity, there is certainly an invariable concomi¬ 
tance of smoke with fire. 

According to Gafigesa the above view is untenable inas¬ 
much as a reasoning, being itself based on an apprehension of 
invariable concomitance, cannot be the cause of the same. 
Unless a person apprehends the invariable concomitance of one 
thing with another thing, his reasoning, which is to reveal 
the absurdity of all contrary apprehensions, cannot come into 
operation. We could argue ad infinitum without being able to 
ascertain whether reasoning preceded the apprehension of in¬ 
variable concomitance, or the latter preceded the former 

Conclusion as to the Means of Apprehending Invariable 
Concomitance. 

The observation of co-accompaniment attended with the 
absence of knowledge of exceptions is the moans of apprehending 
invariable concomitance, e.Q* there is invariable concomitance 
of smoke with fire as the former constantly accompanies the 
latter without any exceptions. 

The knowledge of exceptions may assume the form oi a 
certainty or doubt. In the former alternative we cannot at all 
apprehend invariable o6ncomitanoe, and in the latter there is 
great difficulty in apprehending it. Doubt arises from two 
sources, viz, sometimes from the suspicion of a condition (upa-^ 
dhi) and sometimes from the recognition of common properties 
and non-recognition of special properties. As an ms^nce o 
the latter source we may point out a tall object which in the 
twilight produces in us a doubt as to whether it is a man or a 
post, because we recognise in it tallness which is the common 
property of a man and a post without the reco^ition of loco¬ 
motion, etc., which are the special properties of a man. As 
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an instance of the former source, we may cite the case of a fire 
which, if wet fuel is attached to it as a condition, may be in- 
sex)arably connected with smoke. In asserting the'invariable 
concoxnitance of smoke with fire ^ we are therefore in doubt as 
to whether wet fuel is not a condition. 

In certain instances the doubt does not arise at all on 
account of absence of such defects as myopia, long distance, 
etc. In certain other instances the doubt is removed by the 
employment of reasoning. For instance, our doubt as to whe¬ 
ther there is invariable concomitance of fire with smoke, is re¬ 
moved by reasoning as follows:—Had fire constantly accom¬ 
panied smoke there would have been smoke in an ignited iron- 
ball ; but in it there is fire and no smoke; so there is no invari¬ 
able concomitance of fire with smoke (but there is that of 
smoke with fire). 

The reasoning which is to remove doubt, is to be carried 
on only as long as the doubt is not removed. The charge of 
regresaua ad infinitum brought against the reasoning employed 
to establish invariable concomitance, does not apply to the pre¬ 
sent case in which reasoning ceases with the disappearance of 
doubt and does not continue up to the commencement of the 
processes establishing invariable concomitance. 

W 1 

Reasoning (or Confutation). 

The processes of reasoning (or confutation) may be illus¬ 
trated as follows:— 

Interrogation ,—Can smoke abide without fire ? 

Reasoning ,—If smoke could abide without fire, it would 
not have been a product of fire. 

Re4nterrogation .—Is smoke a product of fire ? 

Reasoning .—If smoke were produced neither from fire 
nor from non-fire, then it would have been a non¬ 
product. But it is not so. 

Doubt .—Smoke then may have been produced either 
from fire or without a cause. 

Incompatibility .—Why a person, who thus indulges in 
doubt, is nevertheless led on to activity ? If he 
doubts as to whether an effect may not be pro¬ 
duced without a cause, why does he seek for a 
fire to obtain smoke, and for food to get satisfac¬ 
tion ? His own activity indicates that he is well 
aware of the connection between a cause and its 


1 There is invariable oonoomitanoe of smoke with fire but not of fire 
with smoke; that is, wherever there is smoke there is fire, but not vice 
versa. 
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effect. Why does he then entertain doubt ? It is 
incompatible with his own activity. There is no 
doubt that smoke as an effect cannot be produced 
without a cause. Smoke is in fact a product of 
fire without which it cannot abide. 

lUTBISPW* * 

Oomprehensiveness of Invariable Concomitance. 

Comprehensiveness {anugama) is the nature which exhibits 
in one form all the various kinds of invariable concomitance 
previously defined. The invariable concomitance involving 
reciprocal non-existence is a comprehensive one, and is on 
account of shortness to be accepted as the cause of inference. 
Of the five provisional definitions of invariable concomitance 
the third and the fifth, and of those of the invariable concomi¬ 
tance of a special form, the second and the third involve reci¬ 
procal non-existence. The conclusive definition of invariable 
concomitance may also be so modified as to involve reciprocal 
non-existence. Of these the third definition of the invariable 
concomitance of a special form is by far very short. 


Intercourse whose Character is General. 

We observed that there is invariable concomitance of smoke 
of a kitchen with fire of the same, and similarly there is invari¬ 
able concomitance of smoke of a sacrificial ground with fire of 
the same. Though we thus observe that there is invariable 
concomitance of particular cases of smoke with particular cases 
of fire, we cannot infer fire on a hill by seeing smoke there, 
until we can establish the invariable concomitance of all cas^ 
of smoke with all cases of fire. We can establish the invari¬ 
able concomitance of all cases of smoke with all cases of fire if 
we assume the knowledge of smokeness (the generic nature of 
smoke) as the intercourse for our perception of all cases of 
smoke, and the knowledge of fireness (the generic nature of 
fire) as the intercourse for our perception of all cases of fire. 
This sort of intercourse which consists of the knowledge of a 
generic nature is called an intercourse whose character is 
general. It is described by some logicians^as an ordinary mter- 
course of particularity while others descnbe it as a transcen¬ 
dent intercourse. The logicians, who hold the fost view, say 
that in perceiving a particular smoke by means of our eye there 
is the intercourse of union, while in perceiving smokeness there 
is the intercourse, of united-inherence, and in perceivmg all 
oases of smoke (of aU times and aU places) through the know- 
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ledge of smokeness there is the intercourse of particularity. 
All these cases of intercourse are ordinary ones. 

The logicians, who hold the second view, say that in the 
perception of a particular smoke and smokeness there are no 
doubt ordinary intercourses of union and united-inherence res¬ 
pectively, but in the perception of all cases of smoke through the 
knowledge of smokeness the intercourse is a transcendent one. 
It cannot be an ordinary intercourse because of all cases of 
smoke the present ones can be perceived by our eyes indepen¬ 
dent of the knowledge of smokeness, while the past and future 
cases of smoke with which our eyes are not connected, cannot 
be perceived at all through any of the six ordinary intercourses. 
Therefore the intercourse, viz. the knowledge of smokeness, 
through which we perceive all cases of smoke, is a transcendent 
one whose character is general. Hence the apprehension of 
invariable concomitance of a particular case of smoke with a 
particular case of fire refers through the intercourse whose 
character is general to all cases of smoke and all cases of fire. 

Conclusion about the Intercourse whose Character is 

General. 

If the intercourse whose character is general, were not 
accepted, there could not arise any doubt as to whether there 
were instances in which smoke (the middle term) did not accom¬ 
pany fire (the major term). As to the cases of smoke which 
were present, we could perceive their co-accompaniment with 
cases of fire, and they could leave no room for doubt regarding 
anj^ case of exception. As for the past and future cases of 
smoke, or the oases of smoke of distant places, we could not 
know them as they were beyond the range of our eyes. In the 
absence of knowledge of those cases of smoke it would be 
impossible for us to entertain any doubt as to whether they 
constantly accompanied fire. Doubt being impossible there 
could not be any reasoning employed to remove it. Hence we 
could not apprehend an invariable concomitance. But if the 
intercourse whose character is general, is admitted, we can ex¬ 
plain the perception of all cases of smoke through the inter¬ 
course of smokeness. It is possible for doubt to arise in res¬ 
pect of some of these cases of smoke through non-recognition 
of their special properties. We must therefore admit inter¬ 
course whose character is general. 

The Oonditional Middle Term. 

The middle term, if it is to be in invariable conoomitanoe 
with the major, should be devoid of condition, that is, should 
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be unconditional. A condition (upadhi) is that which con¬ 
stantly accompanies the major term, but does not always accom¬ 
pany the middle term, e,g. 

The hill is full of smoke 

because it is full of fire (nourished by wet fuel). 

Diagram VI. 



Here smoke is the major term fire is the middle term and 
wet fuel is a condition. The wet fuel constantl}’' accompanies 
smoke, but does not always accompany fire. For insbance, the 
fire in an ignited iron-ball is not accompanied by wet fuel at all. 

“ Accompanying the major term ’’ signifies the state of not 
being the counterpart of that absolute non-existence which 
abides in the locus of the major term, that is, the state of not 
being absent from the locus of the major terra. “ Not accom- 

Diagreun VII. 



He is black, 

because he is a son of Mitra 
(who eats vegetables). 
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panying the middle term is the state of being the counter¬ 
part of that absolute non-existence which abides in the locus 
of the middle term, that is, the state of being absent from the 
locus of the middle term. In diagram VI wet fuel is not 
absent from the region of smoke, but it is present in some regions 
of fire and absent from the remaining regions of the same. 

Mitrg has many sons of whom one is black, and the rest fair- 
complexioned. The son conceived at a time when Mitrft ate 
vegetables, is black, but other sons that were conceived while 
she did not eat vegetables but drank milk, are fair-complexioned. 
In diagram VII we find that ‘‘ eating vegetables ’’ is a condi¬ 
tion which accompanies Mitra’s black son, but does not accom¬ 
pany her fair-complexioned sons. 

Some say that eating vegetables ” is not a condition in¬ 
asmuch as it does not always accompany blackness; for in¬ 
stance, the blackness of a pot is not the result of eating veget¬ 
ables. Gaftgefe meets the objection by saying that the black¬ 
ness marking MitrS’s son is not of the same nature as the 
blackness which abides in a pot. A condition is, according to 
him, to be clearly defined as follows:— 

A condition is that which constantly accompanies the 
major term, but does not always accompany the middle term in 
respect of an entity of a fixed nature. 

Condition is of two kinds, viz, (1) sure, and (2) suspected. 
A condition is said to be sure when we know with certainty 
that it constantly accompanies the major term, but does not 
always accompany the middle term; and it is said to be sus¬ 
pect^ M^hen there is doubt as to its accompanying the major 
term or as to its not accompanying the middle term. An in¬ 
stance of a suspected condition is given below :— 

The earth has a maker, 

because it is a product (caused by a body). 

Here “caused by a body “ is a condition which constantly 
accompanies a maker (if the maker is a person, but not if the 
maker is a collection of atoms), but does not always accom¬ 
pany a product (for instance, a product like a pot is caused by 
a body, but a product like a lightning is not so caused). The 
condition, viz. “ causing by a body ” is therefore a suspected 
one. 

A condition is not in itself a defect, but its attachment to 
the middle term indicates that that term is erratic and the 
conclusion drawn therefrom wrong. 


TlWil I 

The State of Beixig the Locus or Xiuor Term. 

The state of being the locus or the minor term (paksatft) 
has been defined by some logicians as the state in which it is 
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doubtful whether the major term abides in it or not. Seeing 
that the connection of the major term with the locus or minor 
term, may not necessarily involve a doubt, Gafigesa prefers to 
define the minor term as that whose connection with the major 
term is not known with certainty in consequence of the absence 
of a desire to know the connection, e.g, in the proposition the 
hill is full of fire,” the hill is the minor term whose connection 
with fire was hitherto neither investigated nor known. The 
minor term is so called not merely if there is an absence of 
knowledge of its connection with the major term, but also if 
the absence of knowledge is due to the absence of a desire to 
arrive at the knowledge. We cannot treat the minor term as 
such merely by establishing with it a connection of the major 
term if that connection has already been known, but we shall 
be Justified in treating it as the minor term if there is in us a 
desire again to establish the connection. 

A similar locus, a h(mogei%eous, affirmative or 'positive example 
(sapaksa) is that in which the major term is known with cer¬ 
tainty to abide, e,g. the hill is full of fire, because it is full of 
smoke, as a kitchen. 

A dissimilar locus, a heterogeneous, or negative example (vip- 
aksa) is that in which the major term is known not to abide, e.g. 
the hill is full of fire, because it is full of smoke; where there is 
no fire, there is no smoke, as a lake. 

mnmj I 

Gonsideration or Knowledge of Premisses. 

Consideration (parSmar^a) is the knowledge that the middle 
term in invariable concomitance with the major term abides 
in the minor, e,g. 

The hill is full of fire, ^ 
because it is full of smoke. 

Here consideration consists of the kno>dedge that in the 
hill abides smoke which is in invariable concomitance with fire. 
This knowledge (consideration) is the cause of inference. 

The ancients held that smoke actually perceived together 
with the knowledge that it is in invariable concomitance with 
fire was the cause of inference. But Gaftge^a opposes this 
view by saying that if smoke actually perceived were the c^se, 
then inference could not take place from syioke that had been 
destroyed or that had not yet arrived. On hearing that there 
will be smoke here, a person can at once infer that there will 
be fire here, although he does not actuaUy perceive smoke 
which is not present. It is therefore not smoke itself but the 
{mowledge of it that is the cause of the inference. In other 
words the middle term actually perceived together with the 
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knowledge that it is in invariable concomitanoe with fire, is not 
the cause of inference, but consideration or knowledge that in 
the minor term abides the middle term which is, in invariable 
concomitance with the major term, is such a cause. 


An Exclusively Affirmative Inference. 

Inference is of three kinds, viz. (1) an exclusively affirma¬ 
tive inference (kevalanvayyanumSnam), (2) an exclusively 
negative inference (kevalavyatirekyanumanam), and (3) an 
affirmative-negative inference (anvaya-vyatirekyanumSnam). 

The exclusively affirmative is an inference in which there 
is no negative example. It may also be defined as an inference 
in which the major term is not the counterpart of that abso¬ 
lute non-existence which has an abode; or as an inference in 
which there is no non-presence of the major term, e.g. 

This is nameable, 

because it is knowable —(vide diagram II). 

I 

An Exclusively Negative. Inference. 

An exclusively negative inference is the inference in which 
the major term has no affirmative example. It may also be 
defined as the inference in which the major term does not 
abide in anything else than in the minor term, e.g. 

The earth is different from other things, 

because it possesses smell. 

Diagram VIII. 



An Affirmative-Negative Inference. 

The affirmative-negative is an inference in which the major 
term has both affirmative and negative examples, e.g. 
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The hiU is full of fire, 
because it is full of smoke, 
as a kitchen and not as a lake. 

I 

Presumption. 

The MlmaihsakaB say that presumption (arthapatti) is a 
separate means of knowledge. On hearing that “ Devadatta 
who is fat does not eat in the day we at once conclude that 
he eats in the night. Since a person cannot become fat imless 
he eats either in the day or in the night, and since he does not 
eat in the day it follows by presumption that he eats in the 
night. 

Gahgesa does not admit presumption to be a separate 
means of knowledge, but includes it in the negative inference ^ 
which establishes the absence of the middle term through 
the absence of the major term. Here the absence of eating in 
the night would have been followed by the absence of that 
fatness which is attended with non-eating in the day. 

I 

Inference for One’s Self 

Inference is of two kinds : (1) inference for one’s self 
(svarthanumana) and (2) inference for the sake of others 
(parSrthanumSna). A person having himself repeatedly 
observed in the kitchen and other places the invariable con¬ 
comitance of smoke with fire, goes near a hill and sees smoke 
on it. He recollects that wherever there is smoke there is fire, 
and thereupon knowledge arises in him that “ this hill has 
smoke which is in invariable concomitance with fire.’' This 
knowledge is called consideration of the sign ” (lihgapara- 
maria) or simply ‘‘ consideration ” (paramarsa) from which 
follows the knowledge that “ this hill has fire ” which is called 
inferential conclusion (anumiti). This is the process of in¬ 
ference for one’s self. 

I 

Inference for the Sake of Others. 

When a person having inferred fire from smoke denaoij- 
strates it to others by the employment of a syllogism, it is 


1 A person to be fat must take his food either in the day or in the 
night—(A proposition). , , 

Devadatta who is fat does not take his food in the day—(B propo- 


sitien). 

Therefore Devadatta must take his food in the night. (This is a 
disjunctive categorical syllogism.) 



called An intownce for ibe sake of othars/* The of 

thii ittfemoe is as follows :— 

L Tbe hill has fire, 

2. Because it has smoke, 

3. AU^ that has smoke has fire as a kitchen, 

4. This hill has smoke, 

6 Therefore this hill has fire. 

The demonstration ^ven above produces in other people 
(^sideration of the sign” which necessarily makes them 
admit that the hill has fire 


1 

Syllogism. 

Syllogism (nyftya) is the name for a collection of five 
sentences which give rise to knowledge >iat produces consider¬ 
ation. It is set forth as follows :— 

1. This hill is full of fire—proposition 

2. Because it is full of smoke—reason. 

3. All that is full of smoke is fuU of fire as a 

kitchen—example. 

4. This hill is full of smoke—application. 

5. Therefore this hill is full of fire—conclusion. 

After these five sentences have been employed there arises 

in the mind of the listener consideration of the form, ‘ this hill 
w full of smoke, which is in invariable concomitance wdth fire,^ 
from which follows the conclusion '' this hill is full of fire.” 
Syllogism is therefore the name for the entire collection of five 
•sentences each of which is called a part or member. 


I 

Farts of a Syllogism. 

A part or member (avayava) is a sentence that gives rise 
to knowledge which contributes to the production of an entire 
knowledge which produces consideration. On the employment 
of five sentences there arises at first knowledge from each of 
them separately. Then there arises a collective knowledge 
from the five sentences combined together. This collective 
knowledge which produces consideration is based on each of 
the five sentences called a part or member. The parts are 
five, t?w. (1) a proposition (2) a reason, (3) an example, (4) an 
appboation, and (6) a conclusion. 

irfinif I 

The Proposition. 

The prox)osition (pratijfia) is a sentence which causes 
knowledge whose object is the same as that of the conclusion 
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ittl vli&h OQQtribates (o the production of the entire know* 
iM%i wbkli ptoiocea oonaidetatlon, e.g. 

This hill is fiery. 

It n^iy also be defined as a sentence which gives rise to an 
inquiry necessitating the mention of the reason, e.g. this hill 
is fiery (why so ? because it is smoky). 


I 

The Season or Middle Term. 

The reason or middle term (hetu) is a word, with the 
instrumental or ablative suffix attached to it, which produces 
knowledge whose object is not the probandum (major term) 
but which contributes to the production of the entoe know¬ 
ledge that gives rise to consideration e.g. because it is smoky 
(i.e. by or from smokiness). 

The reason is of two kinds ; (1) the affirmative (anvayl) and 
(2) the negative (vyatirekl). The affirmative reason is a 
member with the instrumental or ablative suffix attached to it, 
which produces knowledge that necessitates the mention of the 
member expressive of an affirmative invariable concomitance, 
e.g. because it is smoky (that is, by or from smokiness), all 
that is smoky being fiery as a kitchen. The negative reason is 
a member with the instrumental or ablative suffix attached to 
it, which produces knowledge that necessitates the mention of 
the member expressive of a negative invariable concomitance, 
e.g. because it is smoky (that is, by or from smokiness), all that 
is not fiery being not smoky as a lake 


Example. 

The example (udSharana) is a word which while producing 
knowledge of connection of the form that the locus of the 
middle term is constantly occupied by the major term, causes 
another knowledge which proceeds from the sentence expressive 
of consideration,! g j,. 

All that is smoky is fiery as a kitchen 
[So is this hill smoky]. 

1 

Application. ‘ 

The application (upanaya) is » 
consideration, e.g. [AU that is smoky is fiery]. So is this 

hill smoky. ___ 

1 AppUoation (up«aya) is the aentenoe expressive of oonmderation. 
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I 

Oonclnsion. 

Conolttsion (nigamana) is a sentence which, while causing 
knowledge which gives rise to consideration, produces ^owledge 
of the major term as indicated by that of the middle term 
through its invariable concomitance with the major term and 
its nature of abiding in the minor term, e.g. 

[In this hill there is smoke which is in invariable concomi- 
tance with fire.] Therefore in this hill there is fire, or therefore 
this hill is fiery. 

I 

Fallacies. 

A General Definition of Fallacy. 

A person can ascertain truths and achieve victory by 
exposing fallacies in the argument of his opponent. It is 
therefore necessary to define a fallacy which in Sanskrit is called 
hetvdbhasa^ a semblance of reason, a fallacy of reason or a 
fallacious reason. 

A fallacy is an object of knowledge which obstructs an 
inference. It is in brief a defective reason. There are five 
kinds of fallacy or defective reason, viz. (1) the erratic or 
uncertain (savyabhicara or anaikanta), (2) the contradictory 
(viruddha), (3) the counterbalanced ^satpratipaksita), (4) the 
unproved or inconclusive (asiddha), and (5) the incompatible 
(b&dhita). The defects involved in the above reasons are 
respectively the following :—(1) the erraticalness or uncertainty 
(vyabhicara), (2) contradiction (virodha), (3) counterbalance 
(satpratipaksa), (4) absence of proof or inoonclusiveness 
(asiddhi), and (5) incompatibility (badha). 

I 

The Erratic Reason. 

The SBBATic (savyabhicara) is a reason or middle term in 
which abides a character the possession of which causes that 
presence of two alternatives which produces doubt in the pro- 
bandum or major term. The nature refers to the constant 
accompaniment with, or absence from, both the major term 
and its non-existence. The erratic reason is subdivided as 
(1) that which is too general (sadharana), (2) that which is non- 
^neral or not general enough (asadhSrana), and (3) that which 
IS non-exclusive (anupasamharl). 
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A reason is said to be too general if it abides in the locus 
of the major term as well as in that of its absence, e,g. 

This hill is smoky, 
because it is fiery. 

Here the reason “ fire ” abides in the region of smoke (as 
in a kitchen) as well as in the region of the absence of smoke 
(as in an ignited iron-ball). 

A reason is said to be non-general or not general enough 
if it abides neither in the locus of the major term nor in that 
of its absence, e.g. 

This hill is full of fire, 
because it is full of ether. 

Here the reason is ether which has no locus. Ether 
abides neither in the locus of fire nor in that of the absence 
of fire. 

A reason is said to be non^exclusive if it is destitute of an 
example, affirmative or negative, e.g. 

All things are impermanent, 
because they are knowable. 

Here wc cannotiicite any example as “ all things is the 
subject. 

I 


The Contradictory Reason. 

The contradictoiy (viruddha) is a reason which is the 
counterpart of that non-existence which constantly accom¬ 
panies the major term, c.g. 

This hill is full of fire, 
because it is full of water 

Here the reason is contradictory inasmuch as water is the 
counterpart of the non-existence of water, which constantly 

acoompame^ntrajictory may also be. defined as a 
(middle term) which is constantly accompanied by the absence 
of the probandum (major term)]. 


The Counterbalanced Reason. ^ 

If, at the time of the consideration of a rea®®” 
to establish the existence of the probandum or to 

occurs the consideration of another reason is a 

establish the vm-exisience of that are counter- 

counterbalanced one, nay both the re 
balanced, e.g. 
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called “ an inference for the sake of others.” The process of 
this inference is as follows:— 

1. The hill has fire, 

2. Because it has smoke, 

3. All that has smoke has fire as a kitchen, 

4. This hill has smoke, 

6. Therefore this hill has fire. 

The demonstration given above produces in other people 
** consideration of the sign ” which necessarily makes them 
admit that the hill has fire 

I 

Syllogism. 

Syllogism (nySya) is the name for a collection of five 
sentences which give rise to knowledge that produces consider¬ 
ation. It is set forth as follows :— 

1. This hill is full of fire—proposition 

2. Because it is full of smoke—reason. 

3. All that is full of smoke is full of fire as a 

kitchen—example. 

4. This hill is full of smoke—application. 

6. Therefore this hill is full of fire—conclusion. 

After these five sentences have been employed there arises 
m the mind of the listener consideration of the form, ‘ this hill 
is full of smoke, which is in invariable concomitance with fire,’ 
from which follows the conclusion this hill is full of fire.” 
Syllogism is therefore the name for the entire collection of five 
sentences each of which is called a part or member. 


I 

Parts of a Syllogism. 

A part or member (avayava) is a sentence that gives rise 
to knowledge which contributes to the production of an entire 
knowledge which produces consideration. On the employment 
of five sentences there arises at first knowledge from each of 
them separately. Then there arises a collective knowledge 
from the five sentences combined together. This collective 
knowledge which produces consideration is based on each of 
the five sentences called a part or member. The parts are 
five, viz. (1) a proposition^ (2) a reason, (3) an example, (4) an 
application, and (5) a conclusion. 

irfirnTT I 

The Proposition. 

The proposition (pratijM) is a sentence which causes 
knowledge whose object is the same as that of the conclusion 
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and which contributes to the production of the entire know¬ 
ledge which produces consideration, e.g. 

This hill is fiery. 

It may also be defined as a sentence which gives rise to an 
inquiry necessitating the mention of the reason, e,g. this hill 
is fiery (why so ? because it is smoky). 

I 

The Reason or Middle Term. 

The reason or middle term (hetu) is a word, with the 
instrumental or ablative suffix attached to it, which produces 
knowledge whose object is not the probandum (major term) 
but which contributes to the production of the entire know¬ 
ledge that gives rise to consideration, e.g, because it is smoky 
[i.e. by or from smokiness). 

The reason is of two kinds : (1) the affirmative (anvayl) and 
(2) the negative (vyatirekl). The affirmative reason is a 
member with the instrumental or ablative suffix attached to it, 
which produces knowledge that necessitates the mention of the 
member expressive of an affirmative invariable concomitance, 
e.g. because it is smoky (that is, by or from smokiness), all 
that is smoky being fiery as a kitchen. The negative reason is 
a member with the instrumental or ablative suffix attached to 
it, which produces knowledge that necessitates the mention of 
the member expressive of a negative invariable con* omitance, 
e.g. because it is smoky (that is, by or from smokiness), all that 
is not fiery being not smoky as a lake. 

Example. 

The example (udaharana) is a word which while producing 
knowledge of connection of the form that the locus of the 
middle term is constantly occupied by the major term, causes 
another knowledge which proceeds from the sentence expressive 
of consideration,* e.g. 

All that is smoky is fiery as a kitchen. 

[So is this hill smoky]. 

I 

Application. 

The application (upanaya) is a member which produces 
consideration, e.g. [All that is smoky is fiery]. So is this 
hill smoky. 


i Application (upanaya) is the sentence expressive of consideration. 
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I 

Oonclusion. 

Conclusion (nigamana) is a sentence which, while causing 
knowledge which gives rise to consideration, produces knowledge 
of the major term as indicated by that of the middle term 
through its invariable concomitance with the major term and 
its nature of abiding in the minor term, e,g, 

[In this hill there is smoke which is in invariable concomi¬ 
tance with fire.] Therefore in this hill there is fire, or therefore 
this hill is fiery. 

I 

Fallacies. 

A Oeneral Definition of Fallacy. 

A person can ascertain truths and achieve victory by 
exposing fallacies in the argument of his opponent. It is 
therefore necessary to define a fallacy which in Sanskrit is called 
hetvabhaaa, a semblance of reason, a fallacy of reason or a 
fallacious reason. 

A fallacy is an object of knowledge which obstructs an 
inference. It is in brief a defective reason. There are five 
kinds of fallacy or defective reason, viz. (1) the erratic or 
uncertain (savyabhicara or anaikanta), (2) the contradictory 
(viruddha), (3) the counterbalanced (satpratipaksita), (4) the 
unproved or inconclusive (asiddha), and (5) the incompatible 
(bSdhita). The defects involved in the above reasons are 
respectively the following :—(1) the erraticalness or uncertainty 
(vyabhicara), (2) contradiction (virodha), (3) counterbalance 
(satpratipaksa), (4) absence of proof or inconclusiveness 
(asiddhi), and (5) incompatibility (badha). 

1 

The Erratic Reason. 

The XBBATic (savyabhicara) is a reason or middle term in 
which abides a character the possession of which causes that 
presence of two alternatives which produces doubt in the pro- 
bandum or major term. The nature refers to the constant 
accompaniment with, or absence from, both the major term 
and its non-existence. The erratic reason is subdivided as 
(1) that which is too general (s&dharana), (2) that which is non¬ 
general or not general enough (asadhSrana), and (3) that which 
is non-exclusive (anupasamhfirl). 
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A reason is said to be too general if it abides in the locus 
of the major term as well as in that of its absence, e.g. 

This hill is smoky, 
because it is fiery. 

Here the reason “ fire ” abides in the region of smoke (as 
in a kitchen) as well as in the region of the absence of smoke 
(as in an ignited iron-ball). 

A reason is said to be non^general or not general enough 
if it abides neither in the locus of the major term nor in that 
of its absence, e.g. 

Tills hill is full of fire, 
because it is full of ether. 

Hero the reason is ether which has no locus. Ether 
abides neither in the locus of fire nor in that of the absence 
of fire. 

A reason is said to be non-exclusive if it is destitute of an 
example, affirmative or negative, e.g. 

All things are impermanent, 
because they are knowable. 

Here we cannotiicite any example as “all things” is the 
subject. 


I 

The Contradictory Reason. 

The contradictoi y (viruddha) is a reason which is the 
counterpart of that non-existence which constantly accom¬ 
panies the major term, e.g. 

This hill is full of fire, 
because it is full of water. 

Here the reason is contradictory inasmuch as water is the 
counterpart of the non-existence of water, which constantly 
accompanies fire. 

[The contradictory may also be, defined as a reason 
(middle term) which is constantly accompanied by the absence 
of the probandum (major term) J. 

The Oounterbalajiced Reason. 

« 

If, at the time of the consideration of a reason which se^ks 
to establish the existence of the probandum or major term, there 
occurs the consideration of another reason which seeks to 
establish the non-existence of that term, the first reason is a 
counterbalanced one, nay both the reasons are counter¬ 
balanced, e.g. 
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One reason—Sound is eternal because it is audible. 

Opposite reason—Sound is non-etemal because it is a 
product. 

In the above instances as the consideration of both sides 
prevails, there is no real inference. The inference from one 
reason being of as much force as that from the other reason, the 
two inferences neutralize each other. 


I 

The Unproved Reason. 

The unproved (asiddha) reason is of three kinds: (1) 
unproved on the part of its locus or the subject (fi^raySsiddha), 
(2) unproved with regard to its own nature (svarupasiddha), 
and (3) unproved in respect of accompaniment (vyapyatva- 
siddha). 

i 

A Reason which is Unproved on the Part of 
its Locus. 

A reason is said to be unproved on the part of its locus, if 
the characteristic distinguishing the locus does not belong to 

^ This golden hill is fiery, 

because it is smoky. 

[Here the reason '‘smoke” is unproved as its locus is 
unreal on account of goldness not belonging to a hill]. 


^WftW? I 

A Reason which is Unproved with regard to its 
own Nature. 

A reason is said to be unproved with regard to its own 
nature, if it does not abide in the locus or minor term, e,g. 

The lake is fiery, ^ 

because it is smoky. 

[Here the reason is unproved as smoke from its very 
nature does not abide in a lake]. 

I 

A Reason which is Unproved in Respect of 
Accompaniment. 

A reason is said to be unproved in respect of constant 
accompaniment, if its generic nature is not useful in establish- 
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ing its invariable concomitance with the major term. It is 
subdivided as follows:— 

(а) Unproved on the part of the major term (sSdhya- 

siddhi) which occurs when there is a useless 
adjective appended to that term, e.g. 

This hill is full of golden fire, 
because it is full of smoke. [‘ Golden ’ is use¬ 
less]. 

(б) Unproved on the part of the reason (Iietvasiddhi) 

which occurs when there is a useless adjective 
appended to it, e.g. 

This hill is full of fire, 

because it is full of blue smoke. [‘ Blue’ is 
useless]. 

(c) Unproved in respect of invariable concomitance 
(Vyaptyasiddhi) which occurs when there is a 
condition attached to the reason, e.g. 

This hill is full of smoke, 
because it is full of fire [nourished by wet 
fuel, which is a condition attached to the 
reason]. 

I 


The Incompatible Reason. 

An incompatible reason (badhita) occurs when there is 
the knowledge that the major term which is assigned to the 
minor term does not really abide in it, e.g. 

Fire is cold, 

because it is a substance. 


The incompatible reason, which is of ten kinds, occurs 
under the following circumstances 

1. The minor term being incompatible with perception 
(paksah pratyaksa-badhitah), e.g. 

A pot is all-pervading, 
because it is existent. 


2 


3 


The minor term being incompatible 
(paksah anumana-badhitah), e.g. 
An atom has parts, 
because it has a shape. [An 


with inference 
atom has in fact 


no shape and no parts]. 

The minor term being incompatible with verbal testi 
mony (paksah sabda-b&dhitah), e.g> 

The golden mountain (Meru) is stony, 
because it is a mountain. 
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4. The minor term being incompatible with perception 

which establishes the counterpart of the major 
term (paksah sftdhya-pratiyogi-pratyaksa-bftdhi- 
tat), e.g. 

Fire is non-warm, 
because it is a product. 

5. The minor term being incompatible with the inference 

which establishes the counterpart of the major 
term (paksah sadhya-pratiyogyanumSna bftdhi- 
tah), e.g. 

Sound is inaudible, 

because it is a quality (of ether). 

6. The minor term being incompatible with comparison 

which establishes the counterpart of the major 
term (paksah sSdhya-pratiyogyupamftna-bftdhi - 
tah), e.g. 

Bos gavaeusness is not the connotation of the 
term bos gavaeus, 
because it is a general notion. 

# 

7. The minor term being incompatible with the evidence 

which is analogous to the evidence that establishes 
the major term (paksah sSdhya-grShaka-pramfi- 
na-jatlya-pram5na-viruddhah), e.g. 

The skull of a deceased person is pure, 
because it is the limb of a being that had 
life, as a conch-shell. 

[The scripture declares a conch shell to be pure but not 
the skull of a deceased person.] 

8. The minor term being Incompatible with perception 

which establishes the middle term (paksah hetu- 
grahaka-pratyaksa-badhitah), e.g. 

Water and air are warm, 
because they are possessed of touch 
imlike that of the earth. 

9. The minor term being incompatible with inference 

which establishes the middle term (paksah hetu- 
gr&hak&numSna-badhital^), e.g. 

The mind is all-pervading, 
because it is a seat of union which is 
a non-coexistent cause of knowledge, 

10. The minor term being incompatible with verbal 

testimony which establishes the middle term 
(paksah hetu-gr&haka-4abda-bSdhita^), e.g 
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The R&jasuya sacrifice should be 

celebrated by BrShmanas, 

because it is the means of conquering heaven. 

fFrom verbal testimony the Kajasuya sacrifice is ascer¬ 
tained to be a duty of the Ksatriyas and not of the 
BrShmanas.] 

Fallacies are Serviceable as they Point out Inefficiency. 

A fallacy when exposed is a good reply to an opponent 
whose argument is pointed out by it to be inefficient. 
Quibbles and far-fetched analogies are not good replies as they 
are of no use in this respect. The far-fetched analogies are 
moreover self-destructive. 


Inference of Ood. 

By inference we can prove the existence of Ood, the maker 
of the universe. The inference employed for this purpose runs 
as follows:— 

The miiverse has a maker 
because it is a product as a pot 

The causes which operate in the case of a product may be 

stated thusx i 

There must be (1) a direct knowledge (perception) by an 
agent himself of the materials which constitute a product, (2) 
a desire on the part of the agent to make it, and (3) an act of 

™*^or*\n8tance, in making a product called a pot (1) there 
are in the potter a perception of the pieces that constitute a 
pot, (2) a desire on his part to make it, and (3) his actual 

"^^imUarly in the case of a product called a. binary atomic 
compound (dvyanuka) there must be (1) perception by an agent 
of the atoms which constitute the compound, (2) a desne in 
him to make it. (3) and his actual making of it. Now atoms 
are supersensuous and as such cannot be perceived by man. 
Hence the maker of the binary atomic comjiound is an agent 
who is not man but God. 

Book III, 

Comparison. 

K man who does not know the signification of the word 
bos-gavaeus’, hearing from an elder that the word bos-gavaeus 
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signifies an animal which is like a cow, goes into a forest where 
, , . .he sees an animal like a cow. Re- 

deriv^tlX"Swmpa.i! collecting the instructive assertion of 
aon. the elder he institutes a comparison 

by which he arrives at the conclusion 
that the animal which he sees is the thing signified by the 
word bos-gavaeus. The means by which this conclusion has 
been arrived at is called comparison (upamSna). This means 
is the knowledge of likeness between a cow and a bos-gavaeus. 
The word comparison is ordinarily taken to signify the whole 
process. 

The intercourse or operation (vyftpara) in the case of 
comparison consists in the recollection of the instructive 
assertion of the elder, viz, that the word bos-gavaeus signifies 
an animal which is like cow. The result of comparison 
(upamiti) is the knowledge of the relation of a name to some¬ 
thing so named. 

The Mlmaihsakas maintain that likeness (sadrsya) is a 
1 . j distinct object which is not included 
Likeness expUmed. categories of the 

Vaisesikas. The signification of the word bos-gavaeus is, 
according to them, an animal which possesses likeness to a 
cow. Gafigesa opposes this view by saying that it is cumber¬ 
some. A thing is said to bear likeness to another thing if it 
while possessing the special property of the latter thing is 
different from the same in the generic nature. Such being the 
definition of likeness we have to admit an infinite number of 
likenesses corresponding to the thing to which they refer. The 
real signification of the word bos-gavaeus, according to 
Oangesa, is not an animal which possesses likeness to a 
cow but an animal which possesses the generic nature of a 
bos-gavaeus (that is, which is a type of all bos-gavaeuses). 
Hence the result of comparison consists of knowledge of the 
relation between the word bos-gavaeus and the animal which 
possesses the generic nature of a bos-gavaeus. 

Some say that the knowledge of signification of the word 
_ . . bos-gavaeus is derived through percep* 

relation between the word bos-gavaeus 
and the animal called bos-gavaeus may be perceived in a 
particular case with which our. eyes are m union, it is impossible 
for us to perceive such a relation in other cases which are 
beyond our eyes. Therefore the knowledge of signification of 
the word bos-gavaeus is not derived through perception but 
through a separate means of knowledge called comparison. 

The knowledge of signification of the word bos-gavaeus 
. can neither be derived through in- 

ference inasmuch as in the case of 
comparison knowledge is derived 


CompctfiRon is not 
I^roeption. 


Comparison is not 
ii^erenoe. 
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through the knowledge of likeness independent of the know¬ 
ledge of invariable concomitance which is indispensable to an 
inference. Moreover in the case of knowledge derived through 
comparison there is in us a self-consciousness of the form “ I 
compare ** but not of the form “ I infer.*’ 


Book IV. 


ipas irai^^—Verbal Testimony, 

ipaf 1 

Definition of Verbal Testimony. 

A speech * (sabda) is a means of valid knowledge if it is 
uttered by a person as an outcome of his true knowledge of 
its meaning, e.g. the speech, viz a horse runs, is a means of 
valid knowledge if it has been uttered by a person who knows 
its meaning. The means by which or the process in which the 
valid knowledge is derived is called verbal testimony (^abda- 
pramanam). A speech uttered by a person who does not know 
its meaning may produce knowledge the validity of which is 
uncertain. 


Verbal Knowledge. 

An3^ knowledge derived from a speech is called verbal 
knowledge (sabda bodhah). It is the knowl^ge of the mutual 
connection of things signified by words which possess expec¬ 
tancy, consistencv, contiguity and potentiality, and convey 
intention. The process in which the verbal knowledge is pro¬ 
duced is described as follows:— 

A speech—gha^h asti (there is a pot). ^ 

(i.) At first there is the hearing"^ (sabdasya sravanam) 
of words in the speech, viz. ghata-i-h + as + ti 
(there -I- is + a -I- pot). 

(ii.) Then there is the recollection of things (arthasya 
smaranam) signified by the words, 
lection of “ pot ” signified by the word 
of “ one’* signified by “ h ” (a modification of the 
first case-ending su), of existing signified by 
“ as ’* and of “ the state of abiding signified by 
“ ti ” (a verbal termination fn the third person, 
sinscular number, present tense). 

Aftlwards there is the knowledge of the mwtwU 


(iii.) 


I “Speech” signifies “the knowledge of spewh. 

*The*^words not always be actuaUy heard bat sometimes we 

may recollect them from a written statement. 
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connection of things thus recollected (saxhsarga- 
bodhah), that is, the knowledge that 'pot’ as 
qualified by oneness is an abode of existence. The 
knowledge in this third step is specially called a 
verbal l^owledge. 

(iv.) Lastly there is sdf-consciousness (anuvyavasS^^a) 
of the knowledge in the following form : “I am 
the possessor of the knowledge of pot which as 
qualified by oneness is an abode of existence.” 

Speech as a Means of Valid Knowledge. 

Can it be denied that speech is a means of valid knowledge ? 

A means otherwise called an instrument (karana) is that 
cause which when brought into operation necessarily produces 
its effect. A speech is not, according to the Buddhists, such a 
means inasmuch as it does not, even when uttered by a 
person who knows its meaning, produce knowledge unless it is 
attended with expectancy, consistency, etc. Therefore “ a 
speech is not,” say the Buddhists. “ a means of valid know- 
l^ge.” 

A speech is indeed a means of valid knowledge. Gafigesa 
opposes the above view by saying that it the Buddhists do not 
admit a speech to be a means of valid knowledge whence do 
they derive the validity of their own speech, viz. “ a speech is 
not a means of valid knowledge.” The verbal testimony being 
denied, their speech cannot be proved as valid and as such 
cannot be advanced against any party. On the contrary if 
their speech is admitted as valid they will have to abandon 
their contention that '■ a speech is not a means of valid know¬ 
ledge.” The contention of the Buddhists is therefore baseless, 
and a speech is indeed a means of valid knowledge. But the 
speech, if it is to be a means of valid knowledge, must not be 
a bare one: it should be attended with expectancy, consisten¬ 
cy, etc. 

The speech is mentioned as the means or instrument 
because it is the main cause in the production of valid know¬ 
ledge, while expectancy, consistency, etc., are mere attendant 
causes or conditions. It should be stated here that only one 
cause without attendant conditions cannot produce any effect. 

Is verbal testimony included in perception ? 

The Buddhists, while not claiming their speech to be 
valid, say that it serves at any rate to produce in us a mental 
perception of the form "a speech is not a means of valid 
knowledge ” by causing the recollection of things signified by 
it. When we hear the speech, viz, a speech is not a means of 
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valid knowledge, there arises in us a knowledge (recollection) 
of the things signified by it, and through the intercourse whose 
character is knowledge we actually perceive the things in om 
mind. The function of verbal testimony being thus performed 
by mental perception, there is no necessity for assuming the 
former as a distinct means of valid knowledge. 

Verbal testimony is not includM in perception, 

Gafigesa holds that a speech which is attended with 
expectancy, etc., and produces recollection of things signified 
by it, must be accepted as a means of valid knowledge quite 
distinct from perception. Just as in the perception of a colour 
our eye is the means or instrument, its union with the colour 
is the intercourse, and the perceptual knowledge is the result, 
so in the verbal testimony a speech is the means or instru¬ 
ment, the recollection of things signified by it is the inter¬ 
course and the verbal knowledge is the result. A speech there¬ 
fore serves the same purpose in verbal testimony as the sense- 
organs do in perception, in other words, a speech is the means 
of verbal knowledge, and considering the distinct nature of 
this means we must admit verbal testimony to be a distinct 
means of valid knowledge. 


Is verbal testimony inchuled in inference ? 

The Vaisesikas maintain that verbal testimony is not a 
distinct means of valid knowledge but ih included in inference. 
In deriving knowledge from a speech we first hear Jie words 
constituting the speech and then recollect the things sigjnified 
by the words. The knowledge of the mutual connection of 
things thus recollected, which is designated as verbal know¬ 
ledge, is, according to the Vaisesikas, derived from inference. 
Suppose one utters a speech thus: “he beat the cow with a 
stick.’* On hearing this spoc>ch the listener may, say the 


Vaisesikas, infer as follows:— 

1. The words constituting this speech must have b^n 
preceded by knowledge of the mutual connection 
of things as intended by the speaker and remin¬ 
ded by his words—proposition. 

2 Because they are possessed of expectancy, etc., and 
convey the intention of the speaker—reason. 

3. The words of all speeches possessing expectancy, etc., 
and conveying the intention of a speaker are 
preceded by thq knowledge of the mutual connec*- 
tion of things as intended by the speaker and 
reminded by his words just as the words of a 
speech, viz. bring a pot ” uttered by me (the 
listener) —example. 

If we can thus derive knowledge of the speech by means 

of inference, there is, according to the Vaisesikas, no necessity 
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for admitting a separate means of knowledge called verbal 
testimony. 

Verbal knowledge Is not included in inference, 

GaAgeda opposes the above view as follows:—^The inference 
as shown above is not valid inasmuch as it does not involve 
knowledge (recollection) of actual things as in the case of verbal 
testimony but the knowledge of things reminded, that is, 
knowledge of knowledge (recollection) of the things. This 
is not only cumbersome but also fallacious. Our activity 
in respect of a thing arises from our knowledge of the 
thing itself but not from our knowledge of knowledge of 
the thing which, as in the case of knowledge of error, may 
not contain in itself the cause of activity. Moreover verbal 
knowledge is not, like inferential knowledge, dependent on 
the knowledge of invariable concomitance between the words 
of a speech and knowledge of the mutual connection of things 
signified by them, but it results immediately from the words 
as soon as expectancy, consistency, etc., existing among them 
have been known. Again, after verbal knowledge has been 
produced there arises self-consciousness of the form ‘‘ I know 
from the speech ’’ but not of the form “ I know through 
inference.'’ 

It has already been observed that a speech cannot pro¬ 
duce verbal knowledge unless the words composing it possess 
expectancy, consistency, contiguity and potentiality and 
convey intention. 

Expectancy. 

A word is said* to bear the relation of expectancy 
(akafiksa) to another word if it cannot without the latter 
produce knowledge of its interconnection in a speech. For 
instance, ‘ Devadattah gramaih gacchati' (Devadatta goes to 
the village) is a speech in which the word ‘ Devadatta' (in the 
nominative case ) is expectant for the word ‘ gacchati' (‘ goes ’ 
the verb), and this latter in its turn is expectant for ‘ gramam ' 
(‘ village' in the objective case). In the same way the crude 
word ‘ Devadatta' is expectant for ‘ h' (the same as su the first 
case-ending), the crude word ‘grSma’ for ‘am’ (the second 
case-ending) and ‘ gam ’ (the root) tor ‘ ti ’ (the verbal suffix). 
A crude word (nama) and a case-ending (vibhakti), a root 
(dhatu) and a verbal suffix (akhyftta), and a verb (kriyS) and 
a case (kSraka) are expectant for each other. 

VhRWT I 
Consistency.^ 

Consistency (yogyata) consists in a word not bearing a 
meaning which is incompatible with the meanings of other 
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words in a speech. For instance, no verbal knowledge is derived 
from such a speech as ' agnina sifica ’ (sprinkle with fire) 
because it is incompatible with fire being an instrument in the 
act of sprinkling. Consistenc37^ may be certain or doubtful but 
in either case there will be verbal knowledge. 

1 

Contiguity. 

Contiguity (asatti) consists in the enunciation of words, 
which are connected with each other, without a long pause 
between them, e,g, the speech, viz. ‘‘ bring water’* will convey 
no meaning if one utters the word “ bring ” now, and the word 
“ water ” after an hour. 

JfTcTtWH I 

Intention. 

Intention (tatparyya). which indicates the wish of a 
speaker, consists in the utterance of a word to convey knowledge 
of a special thing. If at the time of eating meal one says 
‘‘ bring saindhava ” we are to understand by the word saind- 
hava” a quantity of salt and not a horse. 

I 

The Non-etemity of Sound. 

Sounds (sabda) such as k, etc., are multifarious inasmuch 
as we find that a sound uttered by a man is different from the 
corresponding sound uttered by a parrot. On the ground that 
sounds are many each of which is produced and destroyed, 
we must admit them to be non-etemal. In fact such an 
expression as ‘ the uproar that arose in the market has now 
ceased ’ proves beyond a doubt that sound is liable to destruction. 

Sound Destroyed and not Concealed. 

If sounds are destructible, their aggregates the speeches 
must also be so. The Veda, a collection of speeches, is 
consequently non-eternal. The MimSmsakas say that though 
the Veda as a collection of speeches was liable to destruction, 
as it has come down through succession of teachers, its 
continuity is uninterrupted. Gange^a opposes the above view 
by saying that from allusions occurring in the socio-religious 
institutes (smrti) and from usages that have prevailed from 
olden times we can infer that once there existed certain branches 
of the Vedas which have since disappeared. Therefore the 
Veda is non-etemal. 
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The Veda is defined by Gafigesa as a collection of valid 
speeches which are not the outcome of knowledge of things 
signified by words and the things signified by which are not the 
objects of those kinds of knowledge which are derived from 
means other than verbal testimony. 


Injunction. 

The Veda is the foundation of our good customs inas¬ 
much as it is the source of all injunctions. An injunction 
(vidhi) is a speech which produces in a person such conviction 
as induces him to perform or desist from performing the act 
signified by the speech, e,g, Let a person, who wishes to go 
to heaven, perform a horse-sacrifieeis an injunction. “ Let 
not a man drink wine is another injunction. 

According to Kumarila the conviction, which in an 
ordinary speech represents the purpose of the speaker and in 
the case of the Vedic speech (not emanating from any person) 
the potentiality of the speech itself, consists of an idea of the 
form: “ this speech directs me to perform or to desist from 
performing the act signified by it.” 

Prabhkkara says that the conviction consists of the belief 
that merit or demerit that accrues from the act signified by 
the speech, is capable of being earned by our efforts. 

Gaffgesa, who is not satisfied with any of the above 
explanations, maintains that the conviction produced in the 
person consists of the consciousness (a) that the act signified 
by the speech is capable of being performed by him, (6) that 
the performance of it will fulfil his object of desire, and (c) 
that no serious inconvenience will accompany the performance. 

All logicians agree however in holding that the conviction 
is produced by the potentiality of the hortative particle “ liA ” 
(corresponding to the English word “ let ”) of the speech itself. 

Merit and Demerit. 

PrabhUkara says that the conviction produced by a 
Vedic speech consists first of the belief that merit or demerit, 
that accrues from the act signified by the speech, is capable of 
being acquired by our efforts. This belief is followed by the 
presumption that the act from which merit or demerit accrues, 
is such as can be performed by us. Gradually there arise two 
other beliefs, viz, that the act if performed will fulfil our 
object of desire, and that there is no serious inconvenience 
involved in the act. 
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Gaiige^a opposes the above view by saying that it is 
cumbersome to assume that so many kinds of belief are 
produced from a speech to induce us to perform or desist from 
performing the act signified by it. Let us for the sake of 
brevity assume that the conviction produced by a speech 
consists merely of the belief that the act signified by the speech 
is such as can be performed by us. This belief in the theory 
of Gafigesa, includes in it two other beliefs, viz. that the act is 
capable of fulfilling our desire and that there is no serious 
inconvenience involved in it. 


I 

Potentiality. 

The relation that exists between a word and the thing re¬ 
ferred to by it is a special relation' called indication (in Sanskrit 
“ vitti ”). It is on account of this special relation that we are, 
on hearing the word ‘‘ pot,” able to recollect the thing known 
as a pot. This special relation possessed by a word is generally 
called its potenticUity (sakti). Nice distinctions are however 
often made in this matter. The special relation is described as 
being of two kinds, viz. 1. signification, (samketa) and implica¬ 
tion (laksana). The signification is again subdivided as 
(1) permanent and (2) occasioned. The {^rmanent si^iification 
which a word bears is called specially its poleviiality (sakti). 
This potentiality, which is the capwity of a word to refer to 
(i.e. produce recollection of) a particular thing, depends upon 
the will of God manifesting itself in the form; ‘ let such ^d 
such a thing be understood by such and such a word. For 
instance the potentiality of the word “ pot ” consists ra its 
producing recollection of an earthen vessel. The occasional 
signification is called technicality (paribhasa) which de^nds 
upon the will of man manifesting itself in the form : “ such and 
such a thing is to be understood by such and such a word. 

A word is said to be technical if it produces recollection ot a 
particular thing as desired by man. For instance “ nadl is a 
twhnical word for bases ending in I or u. The distmction 
between the permanent and occasional 
looked bv those logicians who mantam that words 
their signification, or rather potentiality, not from ^ 
God hut from the will of man. There is “ 

much potentiality in an ordinary word as m a 
The potentiality of a word is ascertained from the following 

sources:— 


1 The relation ie not an ordinary one, e.g. 
not produce in us the reeoUeotion of ether althoug 
the latter in the relation of inherence (aomavSya). 
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1. Orammar (vyakarana), e.g, in the sentence: Caitrah 
pacati (Caitra cooks), the potentiality of the crude 
word “ Caitra,” the nominative case-ending “ h, ” 
the A)ot “pac” and the verbal suffix “ ti ” is as¬ 
certained from grammar. 

2. Comparison (upamana), e.g, in the sentence: “ a 

bos-gavaeus is like a cowthe potentiality of 
bos-gavaeus is ascertained through comparison. 

3. Dictionary (kosa), e.g. the potentiality of the word 

“blue” to refer to the quality of blueness is as¬ 
certained from dictionary. 

4. Reliable assertion, (apta-vakya), e.g, that the word 

“pika” signifies a black cuckoo is ascertained 
from the word of a competent scholar. 

5. Usage (vyavahara), e.g, on hearing “ bring a table,” 

“ take away a table,” etc., and on seeing the table 
brought and taken away, one understands the 
potentiality of tAe word “ table.” 

6. Context (vakya-sesa), e.g. if in a sentence the mean¬ 

ing of the word “yava” (which may refer to a 
barley-corn or a panic seed) is not clear we can 
ascertain its true meaning (as a barley-corn) by a 
reference to the remaining sentences in which it 
is spoken of as having ears. 

7. Description (vivrti), e.g. when we describe a belliger¬ 

ent nation to be a warlike one, we can under¬ 
stand the potentiality of the word “ belligerent.” 

8. Association with well known words, e.g. the 

potentiality of the word “ pika’’ to refer to a 
bird is easily understood when the word is 
associated with some well-known words as follows : 
“ in this mango-tree the pika sings sweetly.” 

We have found that each word possesses the potentiality 
of producing recollection of a thing dependent upon the will of 
God or man Now the question arises as to whether the 
potentiality refers to the genus of the thing or to the thing as 
an individual. Tf we suppose that the potentiality refers to an 
individual, we shall have to assume, say the Mimaihsakas, an 
infinite number of potentialities corresponding to the in¬ 
dividuals to which they refer. If on the other hand we assume 
that the potentiality refers to a genus, we shall have to assume 
only one potentiality corresponding to the genus which will 
also include individuals without which it cannot stand. 

Gangeda opposes the above view by saying that we could 
not recollect individuals'unless the potentiality resided in them. 
On the supposition of the potentiality referring to an in 
dividual it is not, continues he, necessary to assume infinite 
number of potentialities as one and the same potentiality refers 
to all the individuals which are comprehended under one genus. 
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Hence, he concludes that the potentiality really refers to the 
individuals coming under a genus and possessing a form 

Words possessed of potentiality may be specified as 
follows •— 

1 The etymological (yaugika) is a word which is under¬ 

stood by the potentiality of its component parts 
alone, c g the word ' data ’ (giver) refers to the 
agent of givmg 

2 The conventional (rudha) is a word which is under¬ 

stood by the potentiality of its entirety in¬ 
dependently of that of its parts, e g the word 
‘ go' signifies a cow (and not ‘ the agent of going' 
which 18 the meaning of its parts) 

3 The etymologo-conventional (yoga-rudha) is a word 

which 18 understood by the potentiality of the 
whole harmoniously with the potentialit\ of its 
parts, e g the word pankaja * signifies a water- 
lilv i^hich IS bom m the mud 

4 The etymological conventional (yaugika-rudha) is a 

word which is understood either by the power of 
its entirety or by that of its parts, eg the 
word ‘ udbhid ^ signifies a germ cutting a seed up, 
or a sacrifice 

I 

Implication 

By implication (laksana) a word refers to a thmg which is 
related to another thmg w hich is the signification of the word 
but which does not signiftv the intention of the speaker, e g 
the word * Ganges ’ in the sentenc e viz ‘ the cow keeper 
dwells on the Ganges,' does not signify the current which is 
referred to by the potentiaht\ of the word but signifies the 
bank which bears to the current the ielation of proximitv 
Similarly the word ‘ crow ’ m the sentence, viz ‘ protect the 
curd from the ciow signifies bv implication an\ thing that 
injures the curd 

I 

Compound Words 

In Sanskrit the compound word (samasa) is of six kinds 
VIZ 1 an attributive compound (bahuvrihi), 2 a dcterminatite 
compound (tatpurusa) including the negative determinative 
compound (nafi-tatpurusa), 3 a descriptive compound (karma- 
dhEraya), 4 a numeral compound (dvigu) including the unified 
numeral compound (samfthara), 5 an aggregative compound 
(dvandva) comprising the mutually aggregative compound 
(itaretara), the unified aggregative compound (samShara), and 
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the residual aggregative compound (ekasesa) and 6. an indeclin¬ 
able compound (avyaylbhSva). 

In the attributive compound the first word possesses its 
fixed potentiality and the second word, which through its 
potentiality points out a thing, refers also by implication to 
another thing, e.gr. Citragum dnaya (lit. bring the brindled- 
cow-man) signifies ‘ bring the man having a brindled cow/ 
The first word citra (brindled) refers through its potentiality to 
the quality of ** brindledness ” while the second word * go ’ 
(cow) besides pointing out, through its potentiality, the thing 
called cow refers also by implication to its owner. 

Grammarians maintain that when two words are combined 
together to form an attributive compound, the combination 
possesses the potentiality of referring to a thing which is 
connected with but lies beyond the things signified by its 
component words, e,g. Citra-gu (brindled-cow) refers to “owner¬ 
ship ’’ over and above the quality of being “ brindled ” and the 
“cow.’* Gafigesa holds that in an attributive compound all 
potentialities lie in the words which are combined together to 
form the compound, and there is no potentiality in the com¬ 
bination itself. 

In the determinative compound the second word possesses 
its fixed potentiality while in the first word there are both 
potentiality and implication, e.gr. raja-purusah (a king-officer, 
that is, an officer of the king) signifies an officer belonging to 
the king in which the word “ raja ” refers to a “ king ” as well 
as to “ connection with him.” 

In the descriptive compound in which the component 
words stand to each other in the relation of identity, there is 
no special rule for the possession of potentialities by them, 
e.g. nllotpalam (blue-lotus). The same is the case with the 
numeral compound, e.g. panca-gavam (five cows). 

In the aggregative compound there is no special rule for 
the assumption of potentiality or implication by the component 
words, e.g, yama-varunau (yama and varuna). 

In an indeclinable compound there are both potentiality 
and implication in the last word, e.g. upakumbham (near the 
Jar). 


Verbal Suffixes. 

A verbal suffix (ftkhyata such as ti, tas or anti) used after 
a root, refers to the effort favourable to what is signified by 
the root, e.g. Caitrah pacati (Caitra cooks) signifies that 
Caitra is possessed of efforts favourable to cooking. If the 
agen% is an inanimate thing the verbal suffix refers by impli¬ 
cation to the operation favourable to what is signified by the 
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root, e.g. Ratho gaochati (a chariot moves) signifies that the 
ohanot is possessed of the operation favourable to moving. 

I 

The Roots. 

The root (dhltu) of a verb refers to the operation favour¬ 
able to the effect oif what is signified by the verb, e.g. the 
root‘gam’ Agoing) in the sentence, viz, sa grftmam gacchati 
(he goes to the village) refers to moving which is favourable to 
his connection with the village which is the effect of his going. 
In the case of an intransitive verb the root refers merely to 
the operation, e.g, sa tisthati (he stays) in which ‘sthU’ 
signifies merely ‘ staying.’ 


I 

Prefixes. 

The prefix (upasarga) by itself does not bear any mean¬ 
ing but points out the speciality of meaning borne by the root 
that follows, e,g, ‘ vi ’ in ‘ vijayate ’ (completely conquers) 
signifies a completeness of conquest. 

Validity of the Four Means of Knov^ledge. 

Some say that a gesture (ces^) is a means of valid 
kno^^ledge. But this is absurd inasmuch as a gesture merely 
reminds us of words which produce knowledge. That a deaf 
person is sometimes prompted to activity by a gesture must 
be due to the fact that he infers the desire of the man who 
makes the gesture So a gesture is included in either verbal 
testimony or inference. Similarly tradition (aitihya) and rumour 
(Janairuti) are not distinct from verbal testimony while 
presumption (arthapatti) and non-perception (anupalabdhi) 
are comprised in inference. 




8. Notes on tlic Anatomy of a Double Monstrosity in 
the Chick. 

By D. R. BHATTACHARrA, M.So., Professor, Muir Central 
College, Allahabad. 

(Read at the Indian Science Congress. Jan. 1917.) 

[With Plates ill—TV.J 


, External Features .—The specimen consists of two individ¬ 
uals. intimately connected together along their ventral 
side. The most peculiar point is that there is only one head, 
and consequently only one mouth, and only a pair of sensory 
organs common to both the individuals. Externally there 
is only one neck, but on removing the skin and connective 
tissue, two separate necks become distinctly visible. A distinct 
anus and uropygium to each individual is present. The two 
necks at their bases are twisted in such a manner, that in 
comparison with the animal as a w'hole, the two individuals 
acquire a lateral position. 

Endoskeleton .—The skull is, mostly, in a cartilaginous 
stage. The exoccipital bones have not yet been formed, nor is 
there any indication of an occipital condyle. The bun;s 
elements of the vertebral column, the limbs and limb girdles, 
however, are fairlv well developed. Some interesting peculiari¬ 
ties exist in connection Avith the ribs and the sternum. In¬ 
stead of the ribs of both sides of each individual becoming 
joined together to a common sternum, as in the normal chick, 
the ribs of the adjacent sides of the two individuals become 
Joined together to a sternum of that side. There are, thus, 
two distinct stemi, lying not ventrally, but laterally to the 
individuals. In the space between the two sterni (fig 7) lies 
the major portion of the viscera. The sternum itself is in a 
cartilaginous condition and the keel is very feebly developed. 
The clavicles, ribs, and uncinate processes are fairly well devel¬ 
oped (fig. 3). 

Body-cavity .—The body-cavities of both the individuals 
have become fused together to form one single large body-cayi- 
ty. The entire body-cavity of the animal, for the sake of 
convenience of expression, may be theoretically divided into 
three regions. The central body-cavity in which lie the heart, 
lungs, and the major portion of the digestive organs, bounded 
dorsally and ventrally by the two stemi; and two lateral cavi¬ 
ties, viz. the abdominal cavities of the two individuals, in which 
lie a portion of the ileum, rectum, renal organs, and piobably 
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also the reproductive organs. It must be understood, however, 
that all these cavities are continuous with one another and in 
reality are |k>rtions of a big thoracico-abdominal cavity. 

Digestive Organs, —The greater part of the digestive organs 
lies in the central body-cavity. The single gullet, crop and 
stomach are common to both the individuals. The duodenum 
arises from the gizzard close to the entrance of the proventric- 
ulus, and encloses, as usual, a single pancreas in its fold. It 
then passes off into the ileum, which at first presents a very 
much coiled appearance. At about the middle of its entire 
length, the ileum divides into two. This is the first indication 
of the division of the intestine. From this point, one branch 
after a slightly coiled course enters the right lateral cavity, t.e. 
the abdominal cavity of the right individual. The other com¬ 
paratively longer branch traverses the central body-cavity, 
passing dorsally to the stomach, takes a slightly spiral course, 
and then enters the left lateral cavity, or the abdominal cavity 
of the left individual (fig. 4). The ileum in the right individual 
passes into a dilated rectum and the junction between the two 
is marked by a pair of elongated coeca. The ileum in the left 
individual passes with very little change of diameter into the 
rectum. I have not been able to find out the coeca in this 
individual. In the cloaca, in both the individuals, the usual 
three compartments are present and the bursa Fahricii lies 
dorsal to it. In the central cavity lies the liver divided into the 
right and left lobes. A fairly big gall bladder and a small 
spleen are pijesent. A pair of thyroids at the base of the neck 
and an elongated thymus on each side of the neck of the ani¬ 
mal are distinctly visible. The yolk mass occupies nearly two- 
thirds of the space in the central body-cavity. 

Respiratory Organs, —The glottis leads into the larynx, as 
usual. The trachea is situated ventral to the gullet and be¬ 
tween the necks of the two individuals. It continues down to 
the thorax. Here it enters the central body-cavity, and 
divides into the two bronchi, each of which passes to the lung 
of its own side. The lungs occupy the dorsal region of the 
central body-cavity, close beneath the sternum and the adja¬ 
cent ribs attached to it. We see, thus, there is only one pair 
of lungs common to both the individuals. 

The Heart and Blood-vessels, —The heart consists of the usual 
chambers, with this difference, that there is a well developed 
sinus venosus present (fig. 6). Both the individuals are well 
supplied with arterial and venous blood. The main aortic arch, 
arising from the left ventricle, divides into the right and left aortic 
arches. The right aortic arch supplies the right individual, 
and the left aortic arch the left individual, with arterial blood. 
By following the course*of one arch, say, the right one, it is 
found that the arch gives rise to a single innominate artery. 
This artery gives rise to a single carotid running along the 
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ixiner side of the neck of the right individual. The carotid 
gives rise to the vertebral artery. Lower down, the innominate 
gives rise to a subclavian, supplying the right fore-limb of the 
right individual. The aorta itself gives off a subclavian whioh 
supplies the left fore-limb of the right individual. The left 
aortic arch haa a similar arrangement as the right, with regard 
to its blood supply to the left individual. The pulmonary 
artery arises from the right ventricle and divides into two, 
each branch going to the lung of its own side. The left auricle 
receives the pulmonary veins and the right auricle the two 
pre-caval veins. By following the course of the right'pre-oaval, 
it is found that it receives blood from a single jugular vein, lying 
along the outer side of the neck of the right individual. It also 
receives two subclavian veins, each coming from the fore-limb of 
its side. The sinus venosus lying dorsal to the ventricle is a big 
chamber, which receives a vitelline vein and two post-caval 
veins, one from each individual. The post-caval vein thus 
still retains its connection with the sinus venosus, which opens 
into the right auricle. 

Nervous ‘System .—On a superficial examination, it was 
found that the medulla oblongata, by division gives rise to the 
two spinal cords, which run through the neural canal of the 
vertebral column of each individual. Unfortunately, the brain 
was not well preserved ; so, it is difficult to say more with any 
degree of certainty. 

In conclusion, I may add that the animal is peculiar in the 
possession and relationship of its various organs. Externally, 
except for the head and neck, the animal seems to be divided 
into two individuals. But this external division has no corres¬ 
pondence with the division of the internal organs Instep of 
the animals possessing separate thoracic cavities, there is single 
fused body-cavity common to both the individuals. The 
organs which ordinarily lie in the thoracic and anterior ab¬ 
dominal cavities are also common to both— e.g. the heart, lungs, 
the greater portion of the digestive canal from the gullet do^ 
to the ileum, the bronchi, liver, pancreas, spleen, etc. The 
single heart performs the function of a double heart, and sup¬ 
plies both the individuals with arterial and venous blood. The 
sternum is very peculiarly situated and is contributed to in its 
formation by both the individuals ; so that neither of them can 
claim it to be exclusively its own. Each individual, however, 
possesses a pair of kidneys, a rectum, cloaca, mdihursa Fabr%cii. 
The fore and hind limbs have a blood and nerve supply as in 
the normal chick. It has already been said that they possess 
separate and distinct vertebral columns, limbs, and hmb girdles 
My sincere thanks are due to Messrs. A. H. Niblett and 
G. Blaiichette of the Anglo-Indian Hostel, Allahabad, ^^r kindly 
presenting the specimen to me. It was bom m March 1916. 
and was preserved in weak methylated spint for about six 
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months. The chicken lived for a few minutes after it was 
hatched. Later on, in November 1916, a specimen showing a 
similar external abnormality was very kindly lent to me for ex¬ 
amination by the authorities of the Indian Museum. Unfortu¬ 
nately, it was so badly preserved that it has not been of much 
use to me in my inquiry. I have to offer my sincere thanks to 
Dr. Annandale for so kindly lending me the Indian Museum 
specimen, and also to Dr. Woodland for occasional advice and 
guidance. 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATES III—IV. 

An Abnormal Chick, 

Pig. 1.—A and B. Two different views of the animal with 
the\ feathers and skin intact. 

Pig. 2.—A and B. Two different views of the same, with 
the feathers removed. 

Pig. 3.—Ventral view of the sternum, ribs, and a portion 
of the vertebral column of both the individuals. 

a = keel or carina sterni; 6 = sternum; c = furcula; d = coracoid; e= 
costal process; / = sternal rib; g = vertebral rib; ^ = vmcinate process; 
i =s internal xiphoid process ; j =: external xiphoid process; k = vertebral 
column of the right individual; A;'= vertebral column o£ the left indivi* 
dual; I and 1'= vertebral ribs of the right and left individuals, lying on 
the dorsal side of the body of the animal, and shown by dotted lines. 

Pig. 4.—The digestive canal, with the stomach cut open 
and portions of the ileum removed, seen from the ventral side. 

a = gullet; h = crop ; c = proventriculus; d = cavity of the gizzard ; 
t = duodenum; / s anterior region of ileum; g = middle region of ileum, 
and the point of bifurcation into the right and left portion of ileum; h = 
the ileum of the left individual; h':=z the ileum of the right individual: 
i ss rectum of the left individual; j = rectum of the right individual: h 
and k'ss openings of the rectum of both the individuals into cloaca. 

Fig. 5.—The heart and chief blood vessels, ventral aspect. 

a = ventricle; 6 = left auricle; c = right auricle; d = left pulmonary 
artery; e =s main aortic arch ; e'= left aortic arch ; e" i tght aortic arch ; 
/ = left pre-caval vein ; /'= right pre-caval vein; g = left jugular vein; 
g' ss right jugular vein; h = left dorsal aorta; left vertebral artery; 
% subclavian arteries of the left individual; i' = right innominate 
artery; i" == left innominate artery; j = left carotid artery; ;'= right 
carotid artery ; k = subclavian arteries of the right individual; right 
vertebral eurtery ; I = sinus venosus ; m = vitelline vein; n = left vitelUne 
artery; n'= right vitelline artery; p = right dorsal aorta ; y = yolk mass, 
shown much smaller than what it is. 

Pig. 6.—The ventricle displaced forwards to show the sinus 
venosus, ventral aspect. 

a = left ventricle; h = right ventricle; c = left auricle; d = right 
auricle ; e = left pre-caval vein; / = right pre-caval vein ; g = sinus 
venosus; h = vitelline vein ; ♦ = left post-caval vein; k = right post¬ 
caval vein. 

Pig. 7.—Diagrammatic transverse section through the 
bodj'^ of the monster, to show the position of the two storni, 
ribs, and vertebral column of both the individuals. 

a = sternum (situated dorsally); a'=stertium (situated ventrally); 
6 = vertebral column of the left individual; 6'= vertebral column of the 
right individual; c = sternal rib; d = vertebral rib. 
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9. NUMISMATIC SUPPLEMENT No. XXXI. 

JVoee.—The numeration of the articles below is continued 
from p. 267 of the ** Journal and Proceedings 
for 1918. 

194. The MandIJ Gold couplet. 

I crave permission to say a few words in reference to the 
meaning of the metrical legend inscribed on the gold Muhr 
issued from the Mandu Mint in the twelfth year of the reign of 
Jahangir. The Muhr was first published by Mr. Rodgers in the 
paper on the ‘‘ CJouplets or Baits on the Coins of Shah Nuruddin 
Jahangir.” which appeared in the Journal of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal in 1888. That admirable builder-up of such verses 
arranged the words thus :— 

and translated them as under :— 

“ May the Coin of Mandu, through the name of Jahangir, 
give light to the world like the sun and the moon ’ (loc, cit, 23). 
Mr. Rodgers was not sure that he had been able to hit upon 
the true order of the words, and he has said so. Mr. Whitehead 
has taken a line of his own. He has reversed the order of the 
lines and thinks they would read better thus :— 

(P.M.C. No. 918.) 

His rendering also differs considerably from his predecessor’s, 
and is as follows :— 

“With light of the world gave {sic) rays like the sun and 
moon. 

Coin of Mandu by the name of Jahangir Shah.” 

It must be obvious to every one having even a moderate acquaint¬ 
ance with Persian that Rodgers’ version is easily intelligible but 
that it possesses that merit only on account of the translator 

having slurred over the diflBiculty of the phrase It 

must be said that Mr. Whitehead has adhered much more faith¬ 
fully to his text, but I am afraid that that fidelity has been pur¬ 
chased somewhat dearly at the expense of sense and meaning 
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I muBt confess my own inoapaeity to understand how any coin 
•* can give rays with light of the world/' At the same time, I 
must say that repeated attempts to construe the verse differ¬ 
ently ended only in bringing home to my mind the conviction, 

that so long as was taken in the usual sense, it was 

impossible to make the lines yield anything like a rational 
statement. 

It may be therefore permissible to propose, for the considera¬ 
tion of those who take any interest in these somewhat indiffer¬ 
ent specimens of Persian versi6cation, a new interpretation of 
the distich which has recently occurred to me. It is based on 
the following passage from the Tuzuk4‘Jahang%n which I quote 
from the excellent version made by Mr. Alexander Rogers and 
revised and edited by Mr. Beveridge, 

Speaking of the mandates on various subjects, which he 
took care to issue soon after his accession, the Imperial autobio¬ 
grapher informs us:— 

“ At a propitious hour, I ordered that they should coin 
gold and silver of different weights. To each coin, I gave a 
separate name, viz, to the Muhr of 100 tola that of Nur-sMht ; 
to that of 50 tola that of Nur-sultanl ; to that of 20 tol5 
NUr-daulat ; to that of 10 tola Nur-karaniy to that of 5 tola 
Nur-Mihr and to that of 1 tola Nur-jahdm, The half of 
this 1 called Nardm and the quarter, Rawdji," Op. cit. pp. 
10 - 11 . 

It seems to itie that the word Nur-jaham is used in the 
couplet in this peculiar sense, and must be understood as such. 
I would therefore translate the ‘ Bait * thus :— 

“ The stamp on the coin of Mandu gives through the name 
of JahSngIr Shah lustre like the Sun and Moon to the Nur-ja- 
haul (i e, the one-tola gold muhr ”). 

If this interpretation is correct, the Mandu gold-piece 
must command additional interest on account of being one of 
that small number of Mughal issues which bear on their faces 
the official or popular designation borne by them. The rarity 

of any coins hearing the word or or or or 

jy or is well known, and the fact that the ‘ poet ’ 

has contrived to embody in the ' Bait,' itself the denominational 
epithet by which the Muhr of this particular weight was offi- 
ciall}'^ known, is deserving of notice. 

It may not be perhaps superfluous to add that this name 
Nur-jahftnl,” given to the one-tola Muhr in the first year of 
Jahan^r's reign, can have had nothing whatever to do with the 
title afterwards borne by the all-powerful inmate of the Imperial 
harem. That beautiful ladj*' was at the time still the wife of 
Sher Afgan. She was married to the Emperor only in the 6th 
regnal vear, and it was not till the eleventh that, from l>eing 
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merely the ‘ Light of the Harem’ (Nur-Mahal), she ^vaH exalted to 
the dignity of ‘ Light of the World.’ (Tuzuk, 1. 319.) Indeed, 
all these fanciful epithets appear to have been intended as com¬ 
pliments to the Emperor himself, and to have had reference to 
the laqab of Nuru-d-cRn which he had adojited on his accession. 

It may be likewise noted that 100, 50 and 20 Muhr-pieces 
had been issued by Akbar also, but the names given to them by 
that monarch were all of Hindi or Sanscrit origin, e.g. S’hansah, 
Rahas. and Binsat. (Blochmann, Ain. I, pp. 27-29.) Ten- 
muhr and Five-muhr yneces also are mentioned by Abul Kazl, 
but their names are, for some reason, omitted. Jahangir ap¬ 
pears to have lost no time in consigning tq oblivion tlie m^olo- 
gisms of his father and introducing his own. Like some other 
Oriental princes, he seems to have been fatuouslv solicitous to 
‘ make a name ” by paltry or fanciful changes in style, nomen¬ 
clature, and other matters of no importance. 

Jundgadh, H. H. Horn VAla. 

I5th October, 1916. 

195. Thk Katak Rupees of Ahmad Shah. 

One of the hitherto unsolved puzzles of Mughal Numisma¬ 
tics is connected with some rupees which were struck at 
Katak in the name of the Emperor Ahmad ShSh. So many as 
seventeen specumens are registered in the Indi»n Museum 
Catalogue, and the Collection in the capital of the Pan jab pos¬ 
sesses seven. This •’strange series of coins” is distinguished 
by certain • figures or symbols over the word on the 
reverse” of which Mr. Nelson Wright candidly declares that 
he is ‘‘ unable to say to what they refer.” (l.M.f'’.. p. Iviii.) 
As for Mr. Whitehead, he contents himself with reiterating 
Mr, Wright's suggestion that they “ are of Marfttha origin, 
and were struck during the period in which Orissft was a Maratha 
province” (P.M.C,. p. xcv). Ft is common knowledge that 
during th(‘ years 1742-1751 a.c,. Bengal, Bihar and Orissa 
were so incessantly invaded and plundered by the hordes 
of Raghuji Bhonsla> and the Rubahdar ‘Allvardi Khan reduced 
to such straits, that he ceded to them Orissa in consideration 
of their sparing the rest of his territories (1165 a.h., 1751 
A.C.). It is true that for some time afterwards, the osten¬ 
sible governor continued to be a nominee pi the Muhammadan 
Viceroy : but even that semblance of Musalman authority 
was done away w ith, and the province became and remained an 
integral part of the dominions of the Bhonslay Rajas of Nagpur 
until 1803 A.c. (1218 a.h.). i venture to suggest that the prob¬ 
lem of these figures, symbols or Persian numerals is by no 
means so formidable as it appears, and that the cryptic num¬ 
bers on all the extant specimens, with a very few exceptions to 
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which 1 shall presently advert, admit of a simple explanation. 
Of the sevent^n specimens in the Indian Museum, four contain 
only a mark like the figure • and one or both of M.m. 73-74. 
(I.M.O.). The remaining thirteen have the following Persian 
numerals inscribed over the vford on the reverse:— 

r»l (No. 2118), rff (No. 2119), v (No. 2124). 

ir (No. 2125-6) n (No. 2127), 1 a (No. 2128), 

(No. 2129), ve (No. 2130), AA (No. 2131), 

(No. 2132), 1 1 <1 (No. 2133), ir (No. 2134). 

Of the seven coins catalogued by Mr. Whitehead, three (Nos. 
2703-6) have no figures but only a M. exactly like that on the 
corresponding issues in the Indian Museum, while four have a 
r V. ir and ri. (Nos. 2699-2702.) 

My submission is that these apparently incomprehensible 
and unmeaning numerals stand for those years of the Hijra in 
which the coins were struck, and that by n t. v, f r 1 a, 

AA, n I 19 and 'f, we are to understand (1)211, (120)7. (12)12. 
(11)68, (11)69, (11)74, (11)88, (11)96, 119X, and (12)12 of the 
Era of the Flight. Similarly, the symbols on P.M.C. 2699- 
2701 are meant for (120)2, (120)7 and (12)12 a.h. The only 
issues which do not at once lend themselves to this simple solu¬ 
tion are I.M.C. Nos. 2119 and 2127, and P.M.C. No. 2702. 
the first of which has the figure rfr, and the last two a rf. 
Now (1)312 A.H. is absolutelj’’ unthinkable under the circum¬ 
stances, and (12)21 a.h. is also inadmissible as the Marathfi 
domination terminated in 1803 a.c. or 1218 a.h. I make bold 
to suggest that the difficulty is only apparent, and that in these 
cases the numbers were, either deliberately or by mistake, im¬ 
pressed from right to left, instead of as usual, from left to 
right. We know that the inversion of the customary way 
of inscribing Persian numerals was one of the numerous 
innovations of Tippu Sultan, and it is just possible that the 
same notion may have struck the fancy of some half-educated 
MarStha Governor or Mint-master. It seems to me much more 
probable, however, that these three issues are merely mis- 
stamps, which owe their existence to the carelessness or igno¬ 
rance of the artificers employed. The Marathfts rarely dis¬ 
played any extraordinary solicitude in regard either to the 
intrinsic value or to the artistic or even correct execution 
of their numerous mintages. The revenue from the Mint was, 
as a rule, farmed out to the local goldsmiths and bankers, 
(RanSde, Currencies and Mints under Mardthd Buie, B.B.R.A.S. 
Journal, 1899, pp. 196-198), and it was obviously the interest 
of the latter to “ do it on the cheap,” irrespective of any con¬ 
siderations as to the purity of the metal, the beauty of the 
design or the competence of the workman. 
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This explanation of the figures on these puzzling issues of 
the Katak mint receives from one of their own number a sup¬ 
port which One could have scarcely looked for. This is I.M.C. 
No 2131, which has inscribed over the on the reverse, the 
number aa, but the figure 11 appe^irs at the same time under 
the word. It is perhaps permissible to say that this all but 
demonstrates the correctness of the above theory which turns 
merely on the conjectural * filling up ’ of the hundreds figures 
as. in this particular instance, has luckily been done on the 
coin itself. Any lingering doubt on that head must be also 
removed by an inspection of No. 2133, on which the thousand, 
hundred and tens are plainly legible ( Mix), the unit figure 
only being deficient. 

I have said that these rupees were struck by the Bhons- 
la\ RsjSs of Nagpur. This is borne out by the ornament or 
Mint-mark (No. 73, I.M.C., No. 69, P.M.C.) which appears on 
several of them over the j or the of (Nos. 2120-22, 

I.M.C.; Nos. 2703 5, P.M.C.) This ornament is the Jan pallet 
or ‘ banner of cloth of gold ’ which was always carried before 
the Bhonslay rulers of Nagpur in honour of then being heredi¬ 
tary Sena Sahib Subehs of the MarEtha state, and which 
appears to have been sent as a mark of official recognition to 
every occupant of the throne of NSgpiir immediately after his 
accession, Jhis “ Juree Putka,” says (Irant Duff, “ was first 
used by Suntajee Ghorepuray, having been confided to his 
charge by Raja Ram.’' (History of the Marathas, Bombay 
Reprint, 1873, p. 697.) In another place, the same authority 
informs us that Suntajee, “ now the oldest representative of the 
Kapsee family, besides the rank of Senaputtee, was further 
dignified vith some additions to his hereditary titles, and stvled 
Hindoo Eao Mumlukut Mudar. He was also intrusted with a 
new standard, called the Juree Putka or golden pennon ; and in 
imitation of the imperial officers of the highest rank, he was 
authorized to beat the nobut or large drum, and assume various 
other insignia.” (Ibid,, p, 164.) 

To this office of Sena Sahib Subeh, Raghuji Bhonslay of 
Berar was appointed in 1734 a.c. on the disgrace and imprison¬ 
ment of his cousin, Kanhoji (ibid , p. 229) and the dignity 
carried with, it the proud privilege of having the Jarl Patka 
carried before the holder, (lb., p. 230.) This stands out 
clearly from another passage also in which we are told that when 
on the death of Janoji Bhonslay in 1773 a.c. there was a con¬ 
test for the regency between his brothers * Moodajee ’ and ‘ Saba- 
Jee,’ the former’s party was much “ discouraged by the defec¬ 
tion of a considerable number of the Choice troops who carried 
with them the Juree Putka of the Setha Sahib Subeh,** MudajI 
Bhonslay, however, attacked his brother” and defeated him in 
spite of that “ evfl presage .” (Ibid,, p. 360.) Lastly, we learn 
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from the same source that on the eve of the outbreak of those 
hostilities which terminated in the deposition of Appa Sahib, the 
Rftja of Nagpur, he sent to inform Mr. Jenkins that a Khillut 
had arrived for him from the Peishwa, who had also sent him 
the Juree Putka and conferred on him the title of Senaputtee, 
that he intended to go in state to his camp to receive those 
honours next day, and invited the resident to be present at the 
ceremony.”—p. 662 (1817 a.c.). See also H. H. Wilson’s Con¬ 
tinuation of MilVs History of India, Ed 1858, VIII, 186. 

Prinsep appears to have been aware that this image of a 
banner or pennon was the badge of the Rajas of Nagpur, for 
he says in explanation of No. 88 of the Plate (III) illustrating 
the symbols on Indian coins : Patak, flag or standard of Siva: 
Sagur rupee (pi. 11). Nagpoor.” (Usefid Tables, ed. 1834. p. 
56.) The shape of the ornament on the Sagar coins (P.M.C. 
3010-1) is somewhat different, but there can be little doubt 
that it also is a ‘ flag,’ as indeed Mr Whitehead declares it to 
be. Sagar (or Saiigor) was at this time held by the descend¬ 
ants of Govind Rao Pandit to whom it had been given by the 
Peshwa after the latter's death during the disastrous campaign 
of PSnIpat. {Imp. Oaz. XXIT 138; Mill and Wilson, VIII, 
247 ; Grant Duff, op. cit. 315.) The object of having banners 
of two different shapes was probably to make it easy to dis¬ 
tinguish between two similar types of rupees circulating in the 
same province. ‘ ^ HoDivAa. 

196. Notes and Suggestions about some Unassignbd 
OR Doubtful Muqhal Mints. 

(i) AjAYCrR(?) [RajapCTrJ. 

Ill his valuable monograph on the ** Mint-towns of the Mughal 
EmpeTors,” Mr. Whitehead has declined to make room for the 
‘ Doubtful Mints ’ of Ajayur, Kharpur, SirsS and Gangpur, on 
the ground that they have been “ attempts to interpret diffi¬ 
culties, but are too uncertain to merit permanent record ” (p. 
429). Mr. Whitehead’s hesitation is certainly commendable, 
but I trust I may not be denied absolution for making another 
effort to deliver the first of this quartette of Mint-names from 
the numismatic purgatory. 

It goes without saying that no town of the name of Ajayur 
is now known, and Mr. Lane Poole’s endeavour to identify it 
with Ajayapur, the old name of Bakror—itself a place of no 
note—is admittedly the conduct of a forlorn hope.” Fortu¬ 
nately, the coin itself has been figured on Plate XXV of the 
B.M.C., and we are not, as in some other instances, left with¬ 
out the means of judging for ourselves. It is also a matter for 
congratulation that such of the letters as appear on the disc 
are by no means wanting in definition or clearness. Indeed, 
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there can be no question whatever as to tlie two ‘ Aliis,’ the 
‘ Jim/ the ‘ Wav ’ or the ‘ Re/ We are left in doubt only 
about the initial letter, and the antecedent of the * Wav/ 1 
beg to offer the suggestion that the first letter of the name has 
been cut off on account of the die having been larger than the 
fla7i, and that the antecedent of the ‘ Wav ’ has for the same 
reason lost its third inferior dot. in other words, I submit 
that the name is probably Raja])ur Now there are at least seven 
places of that name in the Post Office Guide, but the only two 
of any note are those mentioned in the Imperial Gazetteer, viz. 
a town in the Mau Tahsil of Banda District, United Provinces, 
which is said to have been the birth place of, or been founded 
by the famous poet Tulsidas But I cannot find any reference 
to it in an}'^ historical work, and it does not appear to hav(' 
possessed any political importance. The other Rajapiir is 
“ the headquarters of the TaluqS of the same name in Ratiia- 
girt District, Bombay, and situated in IG'" 34' N. and 73° 31' E. 
at the head of a tidal creek 30 miles south-by-east of Ratnagirl 

town and about 15 miles from the sea. Rajapur is the 

oldest-looking and best-preserved town in the Konkan. 

The old English factory.gives the town a special interest 

. At the time of the first Muhammadan conquest (1312). 

Rajapur was the chief town of the district. In 1660-1 and 
again in 1670, Shivaji ])lundered the tovm, sacking the English 
factory. In 1713, Rajapur was handed over to Angria In 
1756, it was taken by the Peshwa from Angria, and in 181S it 
came into British possession along with the rest of the Peshw^a's 
dominions’’ (Imp. (iaz. XXT, 66-7). 

We know, thanks to Dr. Taylor, that Aurangzeb had a 
mint in this town w^hich he renamed Islambandar (J.A.S B 
1912, p. 434). It would appeal that this new-fangled designa¬ 
tion was, like several others, consigned to oblivion after Aurang- 
zeb’s death, though the mint continued to be maintained for 
meeting the demand for currency in a busy port down to 1148 
A.H., the eighteenth year of the reign of Muhammad Shah to 
which the coin belongs ^ 

The College, Junagadh. S. H. HodtvaiA 

m March, 1917. 

P,S. —I understand that Mr. F. D. J. Paruck of Bombay 
has arrived at the same conclusion as to the reading of this 
mint-name. Rajapur is twice mentioned by Manucci (Irvine*, 
Storia do Mogor. II, 263, 279), and on both occasions the French 
traders residing there are expressly referred to. Mr. Irvine has 
identified the place with Dhunda [ Danda | Rajapur (Lat. 18® 

> Tavernier says : “ The King of BijBpur has three good ports m his 

kingdom; these are Rajapur, Dabhol, and Kareputtun.’* {Travels, ed. 
Ball , I. 181 - 2 ). 
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18', Long. 73® 3') close to Jinjira {Op. cit., II, 263 note). I 
venture to think that this identification is untenable. The 
name of the place near Jinjira is generally written 

by the historians (!^afi Khi^n, II, 223, 225, 226, 228), and 
there is no evidence of a French factory having ever existed 
there. On the other hand, we know that the RSjapur in 
RatnftgirT district had an English factory in 1660-1 a.o., and 
that the French established another in'the same place in 1670, 
the founder being Boureau-Deslandes. [Irvine, Op. dt., I, Ixxxi, 
IV, 416.J g. H. H. 

(it) Fathabad-DharOb. 


The mint-name oocurfe on some rupees of 

Jah&ndSr Shah and Farrukbsiyar which were first published 
in Num. Supp XIII (p. 239) and 11 (p. 241) respectively by 
Mr. Nelson Wright. At p. 496 of his mint-list, Mr. Whitehead’s 
transliteration of the name is Fathabad-DhSrur, but in the 
“ Notes on a Few Points of Interest in Connection with the Mint- 
towns ” which are prefixed to that exceedingly useful publica¬ 
tion, he informs us that “ the full name of FathSbad mint is 
Fathabfid Dharur (Dharwar).” J.A.S.B. 1912, p. 436. 

Mr. Whitehead’s object in adding the alternative form in 
the parenthesis was, perhaps, to make it clear that can 
be read Dharur, an well as Dharwar, as the letter ^ is pro¬ 
nounced as a vowel or as a consonant. The phonetic re¬ 
semblance between this other form and Dhai;war is so close 
that one is naturally left in doubt as to their not being one and 
the same. The matter is further complicated by the fact that 
there are, as a glance at the Index of the Imperial Gazetteer 
Atlas will show, two places of the name of Dharur in the terri¬ 
tories of the Nizam of HaidarSbad. Fortunately, it is possible 

to resolve all these doubts as to the real situation of our 
with the assistance of the Persian histories. 

The fort of DhSrur is frequently mentioned in Ferishta’s 
annals of the Deccan (Briggs, Rise of the Mahomedan Power in 
India. Calcutta Reprint, 1910, Vol. Ill, pp. 132-3, 253,331,332, 
427), as well as in the Mughal chronicles. It appears to have 
been first built by a Bijftpur general of the name of Kama) Eishvar 
fi^&n in 975 a.h. or 1567 a.c. (Briggs, Op. cit.^ III. 132), and was 
besieged and taken by A‘azam KbSn in the fourth year of the 
reign of ShSh Jahan, 1040 a.h. (Badshdhndma, Bibl. Ind. Text, 
Vol. I, Pt. i, pp. 339-343; Elliot and Dowson, VII, 20) from 
the Nizam Shfthis, into whose hands it appears to have fallen 
very soon after its erection (Briggs, Op. ciL, III, 253). It 
was after its conquest by the Mugbals that it got the name of 


(C^ty of Victory), and this viy* was evidently given to 
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it in memory of that triumph. (Ma^asiru-l-Umaray 1, 177,1. 5.) 
It is also certain that Dhftrur was called Fathabad in the tenth 
year of Shfth Jahftn, for we read in the contemporary chronicle 
that Nur Muhammad ‘Arab was appointed Qil'adar of 

i.e, Fathabad, [otherwise] known ( 04 ;^) as Dharur 

(BddsMhndmay 1, ii, 278, 1. 6) in 1046 a.h. This Fathabad 
Dharur is explicitly said to have been in the neighbourhood of 
Bir [Bhlr, 18^ 59' N...75^ 46' E.| and also of Pathrl [19^ 15' N., 
76"' 27' E. ] (Badshahnamay T, i, 321-2). It was reached by 
crossing the pass (Jii') of Anjan-dudh, [Ajanta ? | ibid., 1 i, 339 
We are further told that ii was in the vicinity of Amba-Jogai 
[18° 41' N., 76° 24' E.], ibid,y T, i, 329-, that the Qasbah of 
was ten koss distant from it {ib., I, i, 344), and that it was only 
twelve koss away from the liver i.e, the Manjra {Ibid,, 

T,^ i, 331; Elliot and Dowson, VII, 16 and note; see also 
‘Alnmgirndma, Bibl. Ind. Text, 1018). According to the 
Maasirud-Umard, Dharur, Bir, Jalnapur, Pattan | Mungi-pattan] 
Juner, Sangamner, Ahmadnagar and Daulatabad were all in¬ 
cluded in the Balaghat (Bibl. Ind. Text, I. 745). Khan Jahan 
Barha reached Dharur from the side of Bir [ y | in the 

9 th year of Shah Jahftn, (Ibid., 1, 762.) Khan Zamfin was made 
Qil‘adar of Fathabad-Dharur in the 23rd year of the same reign 
on the death of ‘Arab IQian (ib., I, 787). The appointments 
of three other governois of tho fort’ are recorded along with its 
double name, (I, 197, II, 795, III, 116), which occurs in two 
other places also (II, 710, III, 579). 

It is clear that very little of what is predicated in the 
above passages is applicable to Dharwar. Its proximity to 
Bhlr, and Pathrl, its situation in the vicinity of Amba-Jogai 
and the pass of Anjan-dudh and its short distance from the 
River Manjra, all place Dharwar absolutely out of court, 
and establish the identity of the mint-town with the Dharur 
in the Bhlr District. Besides it must be remembered that 
Fathabad Dharur is here repeatedly said to have been inclu¬ 
ded in the dominions of Shah Jahan and the names of at 
least two Qil‘adars of the Shah JahanI period are recorded, 
whereas Dharwar di(|' not come into the possession of the 
Mughals until after conquest of Bijapur by Aurangzeb 
in 1686 A.c. (Bombay Gazetteer. Vol. XXil, 409-410, and 707). 
It follows that Fathabad-Dharur of which* the situation is des¬ 
cribed as above in the chronicle of ‘Abdul Hamid Lahorl, which 
was finished before Aurangzeb’s accession to the throne, cannot 
be Dharwar at all. 

As for the other Dharur in the Gulbarga district, a glance 
at the map of Haidarabad State in the Imperial Gazetteer Atlas 
will show that it i« not in the neighbourhood either of Bhlr, or 
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of Pathri or of Ambajogfti or the river M&njra. We may there¬ 
fore take it as reasonably certain that the Dhftrur of the coins is 
the place of that name in Bhlr District, HaidarEbSd State. 
(Inij) Gaz. Atlas, Plate 40 B2.) 

The College, Junagadh 8. H. HodivIla. 

20/A October, 1910 

(in) Gadnarat (?) [GadhIkot]. 

The Nagpur Museum contains two Rupees of Ahmad Shah 
to which Mr. Nelson Wright first drew attention in Num. Sup 
XIII. ‘‘These coins are Mahiatta-struck. They resemble in 
execution the Katak coins on pp. 248-250 of I.M.C. Ill, 1908. 
What their mint is I am not able to conjecture.^' (Loc. cit., 
242.) The year is represented by the number on both, and 
one of them has an arro^ -head to the left of the mint-name, 
which Mr. Wright thought was on the larger coin, and 

on the smaller. 

May 1 beg leave to offer for the consideration of Numis¬ 
matists a suggestion in reference to these puzzling Maratha 

issues ? It is that the name i8cu>^Ui>?( or The third 

letter is not a ‘ nun ’ but a ‘ hS.' The fifth is a which has 
been cut off from the larger coin, but is clearly visible on the 
smaller. The latter has in its turn lost the first two letters 

^ or o!. 

The place is not at all difficult to identify It is the Garha- 
kota of the Imperial Gazetteer^ “ a town in the Rehli Tahsil of 
Saugor District, Central Provinces, situated in 23° 46' N. and 
79‘ 9' E., at th(' junction of tlie Gadheri and Sonar rivers 28 
miles from Saugor on the Damoh road." It has an old fort 
which must formerly have been of great stiength, and was held 
by the rebels, and stormed by Sir Rugh Rose in 1858. ‘‘ Two 
miles from the town is an old tower, which formed part of the 
summer palace of a Bundela King and is said to have been 
constructed in order that both Saugor and Damoh might be 
visible from its summit." (XII. 161.) ‘ Gurrahkota' Rupees are 
included by Prinsep (Useful Tables, Ed. 1834, p. 44) in his list 
of silver coins, and he states that they were ‘ debased Bala- 
sahy.’ 

It may not perha])s be superfluous to add that GarhSkota 
is an altogether different place from Gadha near Jabalpur to 
which the BSlSnagar Gadha coins of Shah ‘Alam II have been, 
with good reason, assigned 

As for the figures they are probably a mis-stamp for *13 

i.€. 1 11 j 65 A.H, They can not stand for the “ regnal year." 

The College, Junagadh. S. H. Hodivala 

lOeA March, 1917. 
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(iv) Gangp(Te (?) [GanjIkot ]. 

Among the rarities in the British Museum is a diminutive 
gold coin (wt. 22 grs.) of the 5th year of Farrukbsiyar, with a 

mint-name which was read by Mr. Lane Poole as 

(B.M.C. no. 902). The Indian Museum contains a small piece 
in the same metal (wt. 43 grs.) bearing on the obverse the name 

jAj{ and on the reverse a mint-name read in the same 

way by Mr. Rodgers (I.M.C. No. 10908, p. 76). Mr. Nelson 
Wright has pronounced the opinion that this reading “ cannot 

be supported,” and suggested that it is probably with¬ 

out saying where Kanjankot is to be found. (I.M.C., 1908, 
III, No. 2281a, p. 270 Note.) 

May 1 be permitted to state that the true reading is 

Ganjikot, the name by which the famous fortress of Gandikot 
in the Kadapah district of the Madras Presidency is repeatedly 
mentioned by several writers of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries ? It will be seen that I take the fourth letter of the 

name to be an and not a and the first to be the Kaf^i- 
Farsi, or Oaf, It may therefore be perhaps necessary to say 
that the inferior dots of the are clearly marked in the British 
Museum coin. 

The reading settled, 1 will now proceed to the identification 
of the mint. In the first place, the name occurs in a valuable 
Persian history of the Qutb Shahl Kings which has been incor¬ 
porated by Briggs in his Translation of Ferishta. In the 
Head-note prefixed to the chapter devoted to the reign of 
Muhammad Quli Qutb Shah we read: “ The army takes Cur- 
nooi and Nundial-marches and reduces Gundicotta (Oanjicotta), 
Moosulmooroo, and Kurpa (Cuddapa).” (Rise of the Mahomed- 
an Power, Calcutta Reprint, 1910, III, 447). In explanation 
of this we are told that several years after founding the city of 
Bhagnagar or HaidarSbad (998 a.h., 1589 a.c.), the King under¬ 
took a great expedition, and directed his minister Ameerool 
Moolk to march against the fort of Gundicotta with the greater 
part of his army. The place was in possession of a Hindu 
prince named Narsing R8j, and “ was celebrated for a famous 
temple to which the surrounding Hindoos of Beejanuggur, to the 
number of one hundred thousand, used to repair once annually, 
to pay their devotions, and to make larje pecuniary offerings 
to the idol.” * The fortress was surrendered by Narsing Raj to 
the Musalmans, after “ a siege of some duration,” and placed in 

* There is in Qandikot/’ Tavernier informs us, “ a pagoda which is 
considered to be one of the principal in India, where there are many idols^ 
some being of gold and others of silver.** Ed. Ball, 11. 290. 
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charge of San jar IQpian; but on the King’s return to the capital, 
the neighbouring RSjas rose in rebellion and appear to have 
recovered it. (Ibid,, 452-456.) 

About sixty years afterwards, Gandikota was again cap¬ 
tured by the famous Gulkanda minister Mir Jumla, and readers 
of Tavernier will remember the jeweller’s description of his 
interview s v\ ith the general soon after the latter’s reduction of 
the fortress (September, 1652). Travels, ed. Ball, I, 260-1, 
284-9. 

The author of the Ma^agiru-l-Umara says of Mir Jumla: 

^twtf ^ j* 

hyJa# vJ^I Jl uSj 5 SjjS 

# iSjjf 


(Bibl. Ind. Text. Ill, 530,1.14—531,1. 2.) 

“ By the sheer force of his valour and knowledge of affairs, 
a tract belonging to Kamatak, containing a diamond mine and 
several strong and impregnable (ht. with iron-foundations) fort¬ 
resses like KanjikoUdh (or Oanjikottah) and Sidhout, (which is 
really the BalSghat or Haidarabad Kama^k of which the 
chief town is now Karpah [Kadapah], and which had not been 
acquired by any of the ancestors of Qutbu-l-Mulk), was now 
taken from the Kamatakians and brought into possession.” 

In another place, the same writer tells us that Kanji-Kot- 

tah was one of the greatest fortresses, of the BSla- 

ghat Kamatak. (Ibid., Ill, 517,11. 4. ff.) 

Similarly, Grant Duff informs us that after the fall of the 
Gulkanda Kingdom, Gootee, Gurrumcondah, Oandicotta and 
Sidhout, which were included in the Haidarabad Carnatic and 
were under Golconda, came into the possession of the Mughals 
(Reprint, p. 153).' 

Coming do\m to later times, Ave find the following state¬ 
ment in the life of Haidar ^All Khan in the Maasiru-l-Umard :— 

^3 ^3^ 3 J ( t Mr ) ^ iS ) JU. ^ 

*yf3 1 imli yAljl ajy ^ y ( 


I So the Ifnperial Oazetteer also says: ** It [Gandikota] was captured 
by the Golconda.SultSn and held by Mir Jutnla; later, it was the capital 
of one of the five Sarkfirs of the CeumStio BftlSghSt, until it was absorbed 
by the Pathin NawKb of Cuddapah.” XII, 127. 
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(Bibl. Ind. Text, I, 612, 11. 12-15.) 

“ And at the time of writing, which is the year 1193 of the 
Hejira [1779 a.c,], he has suddenly marched against Karpah 
[Cuddapah J and possessed himself of the fortresses of Sidhout and 
Kanjikot or [Ganjikol] and other districts, and taken prisoner 
and carried of! its governor, ‘Abdul Hakim Khto Miyana, in his 
train to Srirangapattan.*’ 

Let us now hear what a European contemporary. Major 
Charles Stewart, has to say about the matter :— 

“ Tn the year 1776, Hyder commenced his march to the 
southward, which led him through the province of Guty, a very 
valuable country, formerh^ an appendage of Kuddapah, but 
which in the year 1758 had been made over to the Mahrattas, 
in lieu of Chout. In this province were situated several towns 
and forts of consequence, as Gunjcotta, Gorrumcondah, Penne- 
condah and Guty. The governor of this province was named 
Moraw Rao,*’ who was obliged to capitulate. Hyder broke 
the articles of cajhtulation, and sent Moraw Rfto a prisoner to 
Seringay)alam, where he probably died in captivity: after 
whicli the usurper, having established his own collectors and 
officers over the district, returned to his capital.’’ Memoirs of 
Hyder Alv Khan, prefixed to the Catalogue of the Library of Tip- 
poo Sultan, pp. 24-5. See also pp. 26-7. 

Speaking of events which occurred about fifteen years later, 
the same writer says :— 

“ On the 6th of June [1791] the allied armies, [the Eng¬ 
lish, the Nizam and the Mahrattas during the first Mysore War] 

commenced their march.and arrived in the vicinity of 

Bangalore. Here the allies separated ; the greater part of the 
Mahrattas proceeded towards Chittledroog, the Nizam’s cavalry 
towards Gunjeotta, and the English to Bangalore.” (Ibid,, p. 64.) 

The same events are thus described by Grant Duff:— 

“ The army of Nizam Ally, with the two Madras battalions 
which continued to the northward, took Gandicoitah on the 
Pennar, and laid siege to Gurrumcondah,” [1791.] Bombay 
Reprint, p. 490. 

James Mill’s account is as follows :— 

“ By the army of the Nizam, only {wo objects had been 
effected durin|L the war : the reduction of Gunjicottah, and that 
of Kopaul.” Mill and Wilson, History of British India, ed. 1868, 
V. 291. 

Lastly the Imperial Gazetteer thus puts the matter:—“ It 
was here [Gandikot] that Fateh Naik. the father of the great 
Haider Ali. first distinguished himself. Haidar improved and gar- 
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risoned the fort, but it was captured by Captain Little in the 
war with Tipu in 1791/’ XII, 127-8. 

This string of passages leaves no room for doubt that 
Ganjikottah, Gunjcotta, Gunjicottah and Gandicottah are differ¬ 
ent forms of one and the same place-name, viz. the Gandikot 
of the Imperial Gazetteer. 

One remark more and 1 have done. In Farrukhsiyar’a 
currency,” writes Mr Lane Poole. Arkat. A‘azamnagar, and 
Murshidftbad appear for the first time; and a diminutive gold 
Coinage, resembling that of Southern India, forms a new feature; 
it issued from ImtiySzgarh....... Guti, Gangpur (in ChutiS 

Nagpur,) and another mint which is illegible ” B.M.C. Introd., 
Iviii. Mr. Lane Poole’s reading of the mint-name and its loca¬ 
tion were erroneous, but he was able to see that the coins 
belonged to the peculiar type of South Indian gold pieces, which 
issued from the mints of Adoni and Guti.* Tt is permissible to 
say that the present ascription of them to a place in the 
neighbourhood of Guti and Adoni receives confirmation from 
the family resemblance specially noted by that expert. 

The College, Ju'mgadh, S. H. HodivIla. 

Ath April, 1917. 


(v) (iTtlshanIbai). 

The mint-name Gulshanabad was first deciphered by Dr. 
Taylor on the Rupee of Farrukbsiyar discovered by him in the 
Treasury of the small State of Limbdi in Kathiawad, and 
describe and figured in Num. Sup. XJV (p, 572, PI. xxxvi, 
No. 10). Dr. Taylor himself was at first not quite sure of his 
reading, but it has been confirmed by the discovery of a 
second and similar Rupee ” of the same mint which is in Mr. 
Whitehead’s Cabinet, (Mint-list, J.A.S.B., 1912, p. 437), and 
Gulshan&bftd has been recognized as one of the two hundred and 
odd mints of the Mughal Emperors of India. But where was 
this Gulshan&b&d ? Dr. Taylor confessed his inability to say 
anything more about its situation than repeat Dawson’s con¬ 
jecture that it was somewhere in Bagl&na, near Junir.” (Elliot 
and Dowson, History of India, VII, 337 and 345). 

The place-name Gulshanabad occurs frequently in the 
Mu|^al chronicles {Ma*d^r4- Alarngiri, BibL Ind. Text, pp.220» 
221, 239, 243 ; Kbafi Kh^n, Bibl. Ind. Text, II, 383, 402, 524, 
743, 890, 891 ; Ma^d^iru-l-Ummd, Bibl. Ind. Text, I, 187, 364; 
II, 293, 322), but there is nothing in any of these passages 
to indicate where it really was. All that can b^^athered from 
some others is that Gulshanabad was a part of what was then 

I Adoni is in 15^ 38' N., Long. 77* 17' E. 

G0tl is in Lat. 16« 7' N., Long. 77® 39' B. 

Gandikot is in Lat. 14® 47' N , Long. 78® 16' E. 
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called the Nizllmshahi Kokan, and in the neighbourhood of 
I^msij Shan, TI, 281), that it was somewhere in BaglS^nft 

{ibid.j II, 401), that it was in the vicinity of Sangamner,^ 
ChSndor* and Ankolah® (ibid.^ 1. 624) and also of Nasik {ibid., 
1,274). This is not very illuminating, and such vague state¬ 
ments are all but useless for a satisfactory identification. 
Fortunately, we are not without other and surer guidance. In 
the first place, we learn from Scott Waring’s valuable Account 
of the Deccan Subas that the ‘ Sircar of Sangamnere in the 
Subah of Aurangabad ’ contained, when that statement was 
compiled (about 1790 a.c.), ‘ eleven perganahs,’ viz.:— 

Sangamnere, Ahmedabad and Patwad, B61awa, Trimbac, 
Japherabad or Chamber, Dadori, Dhaderphal, Sindher, Nassick 
or Oulshanabad, Varia.* (Waring, History of the Mahrattas, 
pp. 238-9.) 

An equally good, if not better authority, Robert Or me, 
says- 

“ According to our MSS. of the Deccan, Tirmeck is a 
pergunnah or district of Sangamncr, which is one of the 
Circars or governments of the Subah or province of Aurangabad. 
The river Gungah comes from the mountains of the Concan, on 
which Tirmeck is built, and passeth through the middle of the 
Circar of Sangamner to Goulchonabad commonly called Nassick, 
the distance twenty coss; below which the bed of the river 
becomes much broader. Numbers of Hindoos resort every year 
from the most distant parts, to wash at Tirmeck on the day 
that the sun enters the Scorpion Every twelfth year, the 
multitude is much greater and some come on every day in every 
year.’’ {Historical Fragments of the Mogul Empire., Ed. 1806, 
pp. 285-6. See also Grant Duff, 49, 61, 62, 284 : Mill and 
Wilson, Hist, of British India, viii, 241). It is scarcely necessary 
to say that Orme’s Tirmeck is Trimbak (from Trayambak, ‘ the 
three-eyed ’, a name of Mahadeo), which is 20 miles from Nasik 
town. Trimbak, says the Imperial Gazetteer, (XXIV, 49), is “ a 
place of Hindu pilgrimage, and besides being visited by all the 
pilgrims who go to Nasik, has a special fair in honour of Trimba- 
keshwar Maliadeo, held when the planet Jupiter enters the sign 
of Leo, which event happens once every twelve years.” Orme's 
Gungah is the Southern Ganga, the Ganga Gautami or Goda¬ 
vari on which Nasik is situated. (Jarrett, Ain.. Tr. II, 228 and 
note). It is also stated in Jonathan Scott’s History of the Dekkan 
that one of the Mahratta cliiefs “ in the service of the governor 
of Nassick or Gulshanabad ” kept a band of robbers and openly 


1 Sangamner, 19® 34' N., 74® 13' E., 49 miles N.W. of Ahmadnagar. 

2 Chftndor (or ChSndwad), 20® 20' N„ 74® 16' E., 40 miles N.E. of Nfisik. 
^ AkolS, TSlukS in Ahmadnagar District {Imp. Oaz. V. 189). 

* Patwad is PBtodfi north of Vinohur; Dadori is Dindori, a TalQkS 
in Ahmadngar district; Bdlawa is YeolB in NSsik District: Sindher is Sin- 
«ar in the same district. {Imp. Oaz.) 
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traded in plunder. {Op, ciL, Tl, p. 109 apvd Bombay Gazetteer, 
XVI. p. 191.) 

We may take it then that these Rupees of Farrukbsiyar 
were issued from the Nfisik mint and that GulshanabSd was the 
name given by the Mugjials to that ancient Hindu town, po- 
bably on account of the fertility of the district in which it is 
situated and the neighbourhood. The excellence of the fruits 
and gardens of Baglan or Baglana and the Nizam Shahi Kokan, 
in which Gulshanabad was then included, are the theme of the 
praise of Abul Fazl (Jarrett, Atn., Tr. II, 251), the author of the 
BaJshahmma (Bibl. Ind. Text, II, 105, or Elliot and Dowson, 
VII, 65-6), Kiah Khan (Bibl. Ind. Text, IT, 401 or Elliot and 
Dowson, VIT, 345), and the compiler of the Ma'asiruJ-Umara (I. 
415). ‘‘ Baglan is a region of hills and streams, and has long been 
noted,” we read in the Imperial Gazetteer, “ for the excellence 
of it% garden cultivation'' (New Edition, VI, 190 ; see also XVIII, 
404.) It is bounded on the south by Nasik and is at present 
a part of Nasik District which has been from very old times 
famous for its grapes, three varieties of which are still culti¬ 
vated. {Ibid., XVIII, 400,404). Indeed, the popular etymology 
of Baglana or Baglana is traced to Bdgh, garden, which is 
synonymous with ' Gvlshan' 

It would also appear that the division of Nasik city which 
is inhabited by the Muhammadans is still known as Gulshan- 
abg.d, and a glance at that useful and inexpensive publica¬ 
tion, the Post Office Guide, wdll show that Gulshanabad is the 
“ Old nami' for Nasik.” The following passage from the local 
Gazetteer may be also quoted. “ From the Bahmani Kings 
earl 3 ^ in the sixteenth centur 3 ^ it [NasikJ passed to tlie Ahmad- 
nagar d\masty, and was wrested from them by the Moghuls, 
about a hundred years later. By the Musalman rulers, the 
name of Nasik was changed to Gulshanabad, the City of Roses, 
and it was made the headquarters of a division. Ac¬ 

cording to local reconls. the country round Nasik passed to 
the Peshwa in 1751-52 (Fasli 1161). when the name of (juJshan- 
&b§d ceased, and the old name of Nasik was revived.” Bom¬ 
bay Gazetteer, XVT, 535-6.' 

Junagadh, S. H. Hodivat^. 

20th October, 1916. 

{vi) Kararabad. 

I am not aware that an^’ attempt has been made to locate 
the mint of Karftrabad from which a few* very rare rupees ap- 

J GulshanSbAd is said in the Imperial QazetUer (XII, 383) to be the 

of JSorS, the capital of a small State in Central India. But the State 
iteelf dates only from the nineteenth century, and JiforS was only a 
8iD^ RSjput village before it was made his capital by Ghafur ]^8a. 
{Ibid.^ XIV, 66). JSorfi is therefore easily eliminated from the discussioni. 
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pear to have been issued in the reigns of Jahandar Shah and 
Farrukhsiyar (Num. Supp. II and VTII). The task is indeed a 
difficult one, for the name does not occur in any modern Gazet¬ 
teer or Atlas, or in any of the Musalman annalists of the period. 
But in that very valuable Account of the Deccan Subas and 
their Revenues, as they were estimated about 1790 a.o., which 
is appended to Scott Waring’s History of the Mahrattas, I find 
the following statement: “In the Sircar of Raibag fSubah of 
Beejapore] there are twelve perganahs : 

Havely * fi.e. the town of Raibag itselfJ, Codal, Colapore, 
Carhar (abad), Khauri, Ajode, Nimsor, Mainy, Valwa, Nasore, 
Varuja, Bhalani/’ 

Now it is easy for any one possessing some acquaint¬ 
ance with the geography of the Bombay Dekkan, to identify 
several of these names. Raibag is the Raybag of the Imperial 
Gazetteer, and a town in the Kolhapur State situated in 16" 30' 
N. and 74° 52' E. 24 miles south-east of Shirol. (New edition, 
XXI, 277).* Codal is probably Kudal, one of the sub-divisions 
of the neighbouring state of Savantwadi {ibid., XXIT. 154). 
Colapore is the chief town (16° 42' N., 74° 16' E.), of the state 
of Kolhapur. Mainy is the Mayni of the I.G., a town in the 
Khatao taluqa of Satara district (17" 26' N. 74° 35' E.) 40 miles 
south-east of Satara city. (XVII, p. 240.) Valwa is Valva 
(17° 2' N., 74° 22' E), the former head-quarters of the Taluqa of 
the same name in Satara district (XXIV. 298). Nasore is prob¬ 
ably Mhasvad (17° 38' N., 74° 48' E.). a town in the Man Taluqa 
of Satara district, 51 miles east of Satara town. Wliat then 
is Carhar ? 1 have little doubt that it is the Karad of the 

Gazetteer, “ the head-quarters of a Taluqa of the same name in 
Satara district, which is situated in 17° 17' N., 74° 11' E., at the 
confluence of the Koyna and the Kistna, 31 miles south-south¬ 
east of Satara town. It is referred to in ancient writings 

as Karahakada. and has given its name to a sub-division of 

Brahmans. The mosque of Karad is interesting, as it con - 

tains nine Arabic inscriptions. One of these shows that it was 
built during the reign of the fifth Bijapur King, Ali Adil Shah 
(1557-1579) by one Ibrahim IQian ” (XV, 19). It is clear that 
the town was a place of some importance not only in very 
ancient times (it has a group of 54 Buddhist caves of a very 
plain and early type, only three miles to the south-west of it). 


• “The word Hav61y, in the Hindvy language, literally signidea 
palace. In a more extensive sense, it means the residence of the chief of 
a district, and thus comes to mean the town in which he lives. Hav61y 
lands are those dependent on the principal township of the district) and 
the chief himself becomes styled Havelydar or Hawaldar.” Briggs, Rise 
of the Mahomedan Power^ III, 449-60. See also Wilson, Oloeaary of Judir 
dal and Revenue Terms, s. v. 

^ RSybftg is mentioned by Tavernier (ed. Ball, I, 182) as the place 
where the king of BijSpOr used to dispose of his popper. 
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but even under the Miisalmftn rulers of BijSpur. It is the Kurfir 
of Grant Duff and is mentioned frequently in his History (Bom¬ 
bay Reprint, pp. 5, 36, n. 55, 66, 79, 82, 127, 134, 192, 271). 

We may take it then that this ‘ Carhar ’ is the KarSd of 
the Imperial Gazetteer, but the most noteworthy thing in the 
passage is the fact of the word ahad having been added by 
Scott Waring in parenthesis after ‘ Carhar.* It seems to me to 
clearly indicate that the writer was aware that the Hindu name 
of the town was Carhar [Karhad or Karad], and that the Musal- 
mSn conquerors had, in accordance with a common practice, 
given it a Persian form, by adding the termination and 
altered it to Kararabad. 

T am by no means oblivious of the fact that the solitary 
occurrence of the form ' Carhar (abad)’ in one writer^ however 
well-informed, can scarcely be said to establish an absolutely 
reliable identification; but this is all that can be found in 
reference to the subject, and I crave permission to lay it before 
the readers of this Journal, as a tentative suggestion which may 
hold the field until something more satisfactory is forthcoming. 
I ought perhaps to add that in Mr. Jadunath Sarkar*8 India of 
Aurangz^ (pp. (‘xii and 168 n.) a place called Kalarabad or 
Mandavgaon, 17 miles N.N.W. of Ohambhargoonda, and 19 miles 
south of Ahmadnagar fort, is mentioned, but the name has not 
been accented, and it is impossible to say how Kalarabad is to 
be pronounced. Besides Mandavgaon is a mere village which 
does not appear on any map or atlas, except the voluminous 
Indian Atlas (Scale, 1^ = 4 miles), issued by the Survt'v of India 
Office. I venture to think therefore that this Kalarabad may 
be for the present dismissed, as scarcely likely to have been 
selected for the site of a silver-mint. 

The College, Jundgadh, S. H. Hodtvala. 

1.9f November, 1916. 


(vii) liAOHl LanjI, La}SMI (?) [KanjIJ. 

Among the novelties described in Dr. Taylor’s article on 
“Some Coins from the Limbdl Treasury” (Num. Sup. XIV, 
art. 89) is a rupee of Aurangzeb, which in spite of being other¬ 
wise of the ordinary type, has been figured (No. 5, Plate XXXV) 
in the hope that “ some coin-collector may be able to suggest 
the correct reading ” of the mint-name, which had defied all his 
efforts. 1 understand that Mr, Nelson Wright has a duplicate 
in his cabinet, and that the collection of Mr. G, B. Bleazby, 
which is now in the British Museum, also contained another 
rupee from the same unknown mint. A fourth specimen in an 
indifferent state of preservation is in the iJlhore Museum, 
(P.M.C. No. 1951), and Mr. Whitehead has suggested the read¬ 
ing stating at the same time that the mint is “not 
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certain.” Others have proposed ^'Lanjl'* and ‘ LaJM.'* It 
seems to me that all these decipherments are untenable, inas¬ 
much as they overlook the stroke of the which is (dearly 

visible on the plate, and which I have seen also on the coin it¬ 
self in Dr. Taylor's possession. The second and third letters of 

the name arc undoubtedly a o and a ^ respectively, and the 
dots of both are carefully marked in the lower part of the field, 
the other twelve points being accounted for b}^ the ten dots in 
two clusters of five dots each, and the superior and inferior NuqUts 

of the u® and the ^ of This ensures the rejection of Lachl as 

well as LaJMy which are inadmissible on other grounds also ; the 
first in that no place of that name is known, the second because 
though a Lakhi or Lakhi Jangal is frequently mentioned in the 

Musalman chronicles, the name is never spelt with a ^ but invari¬ 
ably occurs in the form {Ma'asir-i-^ Alamgln, Bibl. Tnd. Text, 
p. 497 ; Khafi Khan. Bibl. Ind. Text, 1,114,124, 149 ; Ma^asiru-^ 
hUmara, Bibl. Ind. Text. T, 141, 528, 603, 774; II, 286, 439, 
450, 712, 826; HI, 311, 373; Badshah-Nama. Bibl. Ind. 
Text. Vol. I, Pt. i. 288, 476; I, Pt. ii, 10,64; 11,236,477; 
Ain-i-Akban. Bibl, Ind. Text, I, 382, 550; Akbarnama. Bibl. 
Ind. Text. Til, 601. 608). 

This remarkable consensus not only militates decisively 
against this particular reading, but must bring L^me to our 
minds the necessity of carefully noting the orthographic usage 
in regard to place-names, which appears to have been fairly 
uniform, at least among the superior class of writers. 

If then it is impossible to accept any of these suggestions, 

what is the true reading ? I submit that it is Kanji. Kin- 
ji or Kunji, according as the diacritical mark is supposed to 
have been a zabar, a zlr or a pish. was the name by 

which Kanchi. the mod(‘rn Conjeeveram (whicli is itself a cor¬ 
rupt form of Kanchivaram or Kanchlpuram), was known to the 
Mughals. 

In the chapter devoted to ‘Ali Mardan Khan Haidarabadl, 
in the Biographical Dictionary called the Ma^dsiru-hUmard, we 
read :— 

sx!iS ^ AM 

j ^ - cujIj is}\7^T^ uiUo* 
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Jl^l j 3 Ad JJ 3 dMi y ji J^S jf JpA) 

SjAIm JU A<U tdx/t ^d 

# CijS iXAa^ 

(Bibliotheca Indica Text, II, 824). 

** His name was Mir HusainI, and he had been one of the 
principal servants of ‘Abuihasan, the ruler of Haidarabad. In 
the thirtieth year after the accession of ‘Alamgir, and after 
the conquest of Gulkanda, he entered the Imperial service, and 
was distinguished {lit. became famous) by [acquiring] the rank 
of [a Commander of] six thousand, and the title of ‘Allmardan 
S^an, and was exalted by being made Ta‘aluqdar of Kanchi 
belonging to the Haidarabad Karnatak. In the thirty-fifth 
year [1102-1103 ^.n.], when Santaji Ghorpurah marched to the 
relief of Chinji, which was being besieged by the Imperial 
forces, the above-mentioned [‘Allmardan Kb&ti] girded up his 
loins and overtook him. After an encounter, and the exchange 
of blows (lit. the occurrence of striking and receiving blows), he 
I‘Allmardan Klian] was taken prisoner, and the elephants and 
the rest of the baggage were plundered l3y the enemj^ (lit. ‘ the 
conquered ones,’ a name by which the Mahrattas are generally 
spoken of by the Mu gh aJ historians). Two years afterwards, 
he obtained his release on paying a large Sum.” 

The Ma^asiru-l-Umara is a late authority, having been 
begun only about 1165 a.h. and completed so late as 1194 a.h. 
(1780 A.O.). [Elliot and Dowson, VTII, 187-190], but there is 
every reason to believe that its source, in this instance, was the 
contemporary chronicle of Aurangzeb's operations in the Dek- 
kan, which was written by a Kayath, named Bhimsen, and is 
entitled Nus^a-i-Dllkusha. The original is still unpublished, 
but there is an abridged translation in Jonathan Scott’s Dekkan^ 
where it is called the “ Journal of a Booiidelah Offictjr.” This 
Bhimsen, a Kayath born at Burhftnpur, was the nephew of 
Diyanat Rai, officiating Diwan of the Dekkan, an^ “ spent 
most of his life as the agent of Dalpat Rao, the BundeUi chief of 
Datia who long fought in Aurangzeb’s wars in the Deccan.” The 
Journal has been pronounced to be “ of the highest importance 
to the liistorian. especially for Deccan affairs ” (Sarkar, Aurang- 
zeb, Vol. II, p. 304), having been written by an eye-witness 
about 1120 A.H. (Irvine, Army of the Moghuls, p. 302). Jonathan 
Scott has thus rendered the passages from Bhimsen’s Journal 
M^hich the author of the Ma^asir had evidently under his 
eye. 

“ Meer Hooseinee, a principal officer of Abou Houssun, 
being raised to the rank of six thousand and title of ‘Ali Mer- 
dftn Khan, was appointed to the foujedary of Kinjee, dependant 
on Hyderabad Carnatic, a.h. 1102 (a.d. 1690).’ Scott, op. 
ed. 1794, Vol. II, p. 76. “ Intelligence arrived that Suntah 
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was following Dhumnah, and arrived at Cavereepauk ten koss 
from Kinjee, and that Ali Merdan Shan, Fojedaur, had inarched 
to oppose him thinking himself superior. Suntah had a very 
large force, and in the action a numerous body of Bhela foot 
which the Sb&n had hired, deserted to the enemy, so that he 
was obliged to fly and regain the post oiKinjee, but was taken 
prisoner, with many of his officers, and all his elephants, camels, 
horses and baggage were plundered.” (Ibid,, II, 89) 

But where was this Kinjee ? Bhimsen himself shall tell us 
through the mouth of his translator. 

“ The tedious pass extended for near forty eoss from Sud- 
dum to Kinjee. The last is one of the seven chief w orshippiug 
places of the Hindoos, which are as follows: Ajodoah or Oude, 
Mutterah, Pyauge or Aleabad. Kasee or Banares, Kinjee, Ont- 
kapooree and Dowaroutee. These seven have a superiority 
above all the other holy places of resort. The environs of Kin- 
jeo cannot be less in extent than ten coss. There are two 
temples, Seo Kinjee and Bisheii Kinjee, the walls round each 
of which are not less extensive than the citadel of Beejapore, 
and within them are innumerable edifices, the coat of which 

cannot be attained by guess. There are every way a great 

yariety of tanks, which are all lined with stone. These are 

called in Hindoeh, Kund Od)ind collectively; but each has a 
separate name and season appointed for bathing in it. The 
court of Seo Kinjee has been formed into a citadel v'ith bastions 

and battements, and in a ])art of it resides the Foujedaur. 

From near the fort of Adonee to Kernole, [Kamul | Kinjee, Jin- 
jee, and hence to the sea-coast, there is not a village without a 
temple dedicated to either Luchraun or the god Ram. Raou 
Dalpat having at length arrived at Kinjee, took with him Ali 
Merdaun Klian, the foujedaur of that place, and moved to tlie 
fort of Bindwastnee, which is twelve coss from Jinjee, then 
marching by Velore, a fort equal to 4 hmednuggur, reached the 
neighbourhood of Jinjee." Scott, op. cit., II, 84-85. 

It is clear from these passages that 4 ^?^^ Kanji (or Kiiijl 

or Kunji) was a fortified position of some importance, which 
was the head-quarters of a Faujdar or Ta^aluqdar in the 30th 
year of Auranggeb’s reign, and that it was one of the seven 
chief worshipping places of the Hindus in India. As to its 
situation, it was only ten coss distant from ‘ Cauvereepauk ’ and 
in the vicinity of Bindwastnee {i.e. Wandewash). tJinjee and 
Vellore. Now* Kaveripak (12° 54' N,, 79° 28' E.), Vellore (12° 
56' N., 79° 9' E.), and Wandewash (12° 31' N., 79° 36' E.), are aU 
in North Arcot district, while rlinjee (12° 15' N., 79° 25' E.) is in 
South Arcot. Conjeeveram, 12 ° 50' N., 79"' 42' E. is in the im¬ 
mediately adjoining district of Cbingleput. It is further said 
that this Kinjee was ten coss distant from • Cauvereepauk/ Con- 
jeeveram, or Kanchipuram, is, according to Malleson, just six- 
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teen miles from KSverip&k (Founders of the Indian Empire^ 
Lord Clive, ed. 1882, p. 106). 

I have said that the of the Ma^asiru-hUmard, 

and the Kinjee of Bhim Sen, is no other than the modem 
Conjeeveram Any doubts on that head must be dispelled 
by the following quotations from European authors. Francis 
Buchanan writes; “ 2nd July, I entered the Company’s Jaghire 
and went to Conjeveram, which by the natives is univer¬ 
sally called Kunji'' (Journey from Madras through Mysore, 
Canara and Malabar, Ed. 1807, Vol. Ill, 466). In the General 
Index to the work we are told that Conjeveram is a town, 
see Kunji.” Then again, in his description of Conjeveram itself 
there is a clear reference to the “ ^o Kinjee” and Bishen 
Kinjee ” into which the town was divided according to the 
contemporary work which Scott has translated. Most of 
the houses,” Buchanan informs us, “ are inhabited by the 
Brahmans, belonging to two large temples, that are dedi¬ 
cated to Iswara and his wife Cdmachuma . About three 

miles at the Lesser Conjeveram, is another grand temple dedi¬ 
cated to Vishnu, who has a Mandapam for his reception at the 
two visits he makes in the year to Iswara. Siva returns the 
visit once a year only.” (Ibid , Vol. T, pp. 12-13). 

It is scarcely necessary to point out that the Tjesser Con¬ 
jeveram” with its "‘grand temple dedicated to Vishnu” is 
identical with the “ Bishen Kinjee ” of Bhim Sen or Scott. This 
“ Bishen Kinjee ” is again spoken of as “ Visnoo Kunchee ” by 
another writer in such a manner as to leave no doubt of its iden¬ 
tity with a part of Conjeeveram. In the valuable “ Statement 
of Deccan Revenues made out from Mahratta records,” which 
is appended to Scott Waring’s history of that people, and which 
contains a list of the sircars and perganahs into which the six 
Dekkan subas were divided, we read: 

“ In the Subah of Hyderabad, there is also the Circar of 
Kunchee, containing 15 perganahs. 

Havely [i.e. the town of Kunchee itself], Visnoo Kunchee, 
Kurgoolee, Kdwereebala [Kftveripak], etc.” (Waring, op. cit,, 
p. 268). 

Lastly, Manucci also refers to AUis Marda Can’s [‘All Mar- 
dftn Klian’s] connection with Canchy, of which he says that it is 
“ twenty leagues inland from Madras.” It was in old days "" a 
great city, whence the Hindus to this day hold it in great 
veneration, owing to the existence of large and lofty temples. 
Each one of these would make an excellent fortress, and inside 
of them are many buildings with figures of idols and gilded 
paintings of the lives and infamies of their false gods. In the 
midst is a large tank, the four sides built of large stone.” 
(Irvine, Manucci’s Storia do Mogor. Ill, 243). In another place, 
lie includes Canchis in the Kamitik, among the seven principal 
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‘‘Holy Places” of the Hindus, the other six being Maya 
[MSyapur, close to HardwSr], Matura, Caxis [Kashi], Evantica 
[Avanti, i.e. Ujjain], Puris [Puri or JagannSth in Orissa] and 
Darahotis [Dwarftvati, i.e. Dwarka in Kathiavad]. Ibid., TII, 
244-5. He also refers to ‘All Mardan Khan’s capture by “ an 
officer of the Shiva Ji called Santangape ” [Santaji GhorpaddJ 
and attributes it to the treachery of his own chief, gnPAqat 
KbSn, who hated him. Ibid., Ill, 273. 

One word more as to the spelling of the name as it appears 
On the coins, may perhaps be not altogether out of place. It 
may be urged that the correct form of the name is Kanchlvar* 
am or Kanchipuram with a long ‘ a’ after-the first consonant, 

and that we ought to have had and not without an 

‘ alif ’) on the coins. I may be permitted to say that this difficulty, 
which has seemed insuperable to a very friendly critic, admits 

of an easy solution. That solution is that is only one of 

many place-names, which drop the long ‘ a ’ which they have 
in Sanscrit or in the popular pronunciation, when transliterated 
into Persian and written in books or inscribed on coins. 
Thus:— 

Kanyakubja becomes Kashmir Mandu’ 
VfirSnasi BaglSna (imimr) SatSra (WITT) (in Mah- 
rStti) i;U-, Patan (Guj. Pftthri Arakaii 

Bajaur Tapti Champaner Manjra ^ 

There is therefore nothing out of the common in the form 
and we may t^ke it that the coins under discussion were 

issued from the town which is now known as Conjeeveram at 
some time after the conquest of the dominions of the kings of 
Gulkanda by the Mughals in the thirtieth year of the reign of 
Aurangzeb. It is perhaps necessary to add that this KanjI or 
Kinji (or Conjeeveram in Chingleput) is not identical with 


I Imp. Oaz., XIV, 370, S.V. Kanauj. 

16., XVII, 171, on coins, P.M.C. Intr., cx. 

Imp. Oaz., VI, 190, 192, in KhBfl KhSn, II. 247, 274, 280, 399; 
Ma*S§ir~i'*Xlaingiri, 470. 

Imp. Oat., XXII, 128; Ma*a»ir-i-*Alamgirl 336, 420. 

PSthri in Parbhfini District, ^aidarlbSd Stete, Imp. Oat., XX, 30, 
in Ma*Z4ira-UUmarS, I, 356, 489, 700. 

4 J 0 A .3 in Ma*^,ir-^^Alamglrl, 30, 31, *Alamg%rinAma, 484, 556, 560; 
BSjaur I.O., VI, 219. 

^ in lOiSfi Khfin, II; 555, 619, 854, 875. 

MSnjrB Biver in QiddarSbSd State, I.Q., XVII, 197; B^dshShnStna,^ 
I. i. 331, 361. 
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Ginjl or Gingee in South Aroot. The name of the great fort¬ 
ress which defied the arms of Aurangzeb for nearly eight years, 
and was afterwards captured by Bussy, is written Ginjee or 
Ginji by Grant DufiP, Mill and other Anglo-Indian historians, but 
the spelling found in the Musalman writers is always 
{Ma^asir-i-Alamgxn, Bibl. Ind. Text, 339, 344, 360, 352,355, 
359,362, 364, 391, 400. 502), (IQiafi IQian, II, 404,413, 

418,450,534; MaasiruJ-Umark, TI, 94, 270, 500, 875; Ill, 
855, 866). It is also not unworthy of notice that is the 
form found on coins (Num. Sup. XIV, 570). 

Junagadh. S. H. Hodivala. 

(viii) Manoajrh. 

Mangarh is a mint-name in the Mu^al series of M'hich the 
reading itself is not entirely free from doubt, and in reference 
to the identification of which nothing beyond conjecture has 
been hitherto advanced. Copper coins struck at Manghar (or 
Manghir ?) in the early years of Akbar’s reign are recorded to 
have been in the White King collection, and also in Major 
Vost’s cabinet. The reverse closely follows the Suri type, as 
may be perceived from the specimen (dated 968 a.h.) which is 
figured in Mr. Valentino’s Copper Coins' of /nt/ta ” (pp. 66-7). 
The name has been there read Manghir, but there is nothing on 
the coin itself to warrant the interpolation of an ci' between 
the * h ’ and the ‘ r,’ and Mr. Whitehead’s reading ‘ Manghar * 
appears to me to be the correct one. 

But supposing that the name is ‘ Mai^ghir,’ it seems to me 
very hazardous to identify it with Mongyx or ‘ Monghyr ’ in 
Bihkr. The name of that town is never spelt by any Persian 
writer of reputation except as or or Abul 

Fazl mentions Mongyr several times in his works, but he always 
writes it in one or other of these three ways and in no other. 
{Aln-i-Akhan, Bibl. Ind. Text, I, 417, 419; Akharmma, Bibl. 
Ind. Text, III, 22, 107, 141, 307, 308, 324, 334, 398.) BadS- 

onl’s spelling is in Muntal^ahu-t-tawaril^, Bibl. Ind. Text, 
I, 349 as well as in II, 282. Nizamuddin Ahmad also rejects 
the 'h’ and adheres to the form (TabaqaH-Akbarl, 

Lakhnau Lithograph, p. 336, ll. 19, 21). 

All these three are writers who flourished in the reign of 
Akbar, and their testimony would be conclusive as to the ortho¬ 
graphy of the period, even if it had been at variance with the 
form adopted in subsequent times. But later writers also do 
not depart from the older spelling, andreceives no coun¬ 
tenance from any one of them. We have in the Bddshdh- 
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nama, (BibL Ind. Text, VoL T, Pt. 2, pp. 1, 272; Vol. II, p. 
68), and the McidairU’UUmara (Bibl. Ind. Text, 11,170). Muham¬ 
mad Kazim of the 'Alamgirnama shows a decided preference 

for the additional ‘ wav,’ and writes no less than a dozen 

times (Bibl. Ind. Text, pp. 31, 211, 223, 336, 337 340,343, 
393, 494, 495, 650 915). Khafi Khan (Bibl. Ind. Text, Vol. II, 
75, 100) and the author of the Maaair-i- Alamgin adopt the 
same form (Bibl. Ind Text, p. 21) which occurs once in the 
Maa§iru4-Umara (Bibl Ind. Text, Til, 411) also. 

It is possible that this reasoning will make no appeal to 
those who, bewildered by the embarrassingly abundant various 
readings of obscure proper names which are proudly displayed 
in some of our editions and translations of the Persian his¬ 
torians, have come to entertain the notion that there was no 
uniform or recognised orthographic usage at all in reference 
even to the well^nown place-names. I bog therefore to urge a 
point w'hich seems to me to militate decisively against the at¬ 
tribution of these coins to Mongyr in Bihar. That point is 
that Mongyr was not included in Akbar’s dominions at all in 
968 A.H. All Eastern India beyond the district of Jaunpur was 
then outside the Mughal limits, and in the possession of Sulai- 
man Kararanl, of whom Abul Fazl says in his chronicle of the 
17th year that he “ exlialed the breath of power in Bengal, Bi¬ 
har and Orissa.” {Akharnarm, Tr. Beveridge. Ill, 5-6.) Sulai- 
man died in that yeai* (980 i.H.), and the news rea hed Akbar 
when he w^as engaged in besieging the castle of Surat. The 
Kban-i-Khanan Mun im Khan, the governor of Jaunpur, was 
then commanded to undertake the conquest of Sulaiman’s terri¬ 
tories, and it was only when Mun‘im was found unable to 
achieve any signal success, that the Emperor himself marched 
in great force towards Bengal. The first-fruits of the campaign 
were the conquests of Hajipur and Patna after a sanguinary 
struggle in 982 a.h. (Tahaqat4-Akbar% in Elliot and Dow^son, V. 
372, 377-9; had^onl, Tr, Lowe. II, 166, 176 ff: ’Abul Fa?l, 
Akbarnama, in Elliot and Dowson, VI, 30-44: Von Noer, Ti*. 
Mrs. Beveridge, I, 214-229.) Indeed, it stands out clearly from 
a fact incidentally mentioned in the AkbarnJama that Mongyr 
was even so late as 981 a.c. in the possession of Daud, the son 
of Sulaiman Kararanl. It was at Mungir that Daud had his 
cousin^ Yusuf, whom he regarded as a possible rival, put to 
death, and it was this murder which alioqated Yusuf’s father- 
in-law, Jahan Khan Lodi, the most powerful and devoted of 
the adherents of his house. By the subsequent assassination 
of Lodi himself, he uprooted, as BadS^onl quaintly puts it, “ the 
plant of his prosperity with the spadp of calamity,” and the bread 
of the Kb^i^'i'I^Anan and the Mughals “ fell into the butter.” 
(AlAarnama in Elliot and Dowson, VI, 41; Beveridge’s Trans¬ 
lation, III, 31, 97-100; Baddonl, Tr. Lowe, 11, 177-8; Von 
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Noer, op. cii., I. 217.) It seems to me therefore out of the 
question to suppose that any coins should have been struck in 
Akbar’s name at Mong^yr so early as 968 a.h. 

But if Mongyr is inadmissible for more than one reason, 
where is this M&nghar to be looked for ? I beg to be permitted 
to place before the readers of this Journal the very respectable 
historical evidence that is available in favour of its identifica¬ 
tion with the great fortress of MSnkot. 1 am not aware of its 
having been set out before. 

In the first place then, BadaonI has three references to 
that great frontier stronghold, in two of which it is called Mftn- 
garh, and in one only Mankot. 

“ Islem Shah, in order to remove the cause of the mischief 
[the rebellion of the Niyazis who had taken refuge with the 
Ghakkars], marched with a large army, and reaching the Punjab 
took up a strong position in the northern hill range, and by 
way of guarding his headquarter-post built five forts. MankOt, 
Rashidkot and others.” (Ranking's Translation, I, 498.) A 
little further on we read : ‘‘At the time when Islem Shah had 
sent troops against the Ghakkars and the Janoha partj’^ who 
were strongly entrenched on the banks of the river Behat, he 
himself was occupied in building the fortress of Mangarh.^' 
(Ibid., p. 600). 

Once more BadaonI mentions Mangarh in describing an 
attempt made upon Islam Shah's life in its neighbourhood. 
“ Among the events which happened during the time that Islem 
Shah was encamped at Bin, was the following:—One day in the 
interval between two times of prayer, Islem Shah was sittng 
at ease upon his roadster, and was proceeding with a small 
escort from the camp to visit the fort of Mangarh, which lies at 
a distance of five or six Krohs or thereabouts, in accordance 
with his usual custom, when suddenly a man sprung up in front 
of him and blocking the road, holding a sword concealed in his 
armpit,.aimed a blow at him.” (Ibid., pp. 626-7.) 

This event is related by Nizamu-d-dln Ahmad and Ferishta 
in almost identical terms, with the only difference that the 
plane is called by them MdnkOt. It will suffice to quote the 
passage from the version of Briggs. “ In this expedition, a per¬ 
son having concealed himself one day in a narrow path, by 
which Selim Shfth was ascending the mountain of Mankote, 
rushed on him with a drawn sword,” (Eise of the Mahomedan 
Power in India, Calcutta Reprint, II. p. 136; Ferishta, Lucknow 
Lith., I, 231; Taba^Ui-Al^n, Lucknow Lith., 236,11. 14-16.) 

Lastly, there is a passage in another work in which MSn- 
kot and MSngarh are explicitly said to be identical. This 
occurs in the Taril^^-Daudl of a writer named ‘Abdulla who 
says: “ IsUm Shah stayed some time at Gwftlior, and then 
set about building the fort of Mfinkot. He went thither and 
caused five forts to be erected; one of which he named Sher- 
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garh, a second Islftmgarh, a third Rashidgarh, a fourth Firoz- 
garh; the fifth retained its original names of ManhUt and Man- 
garh*' (Elliot and Dowson, IV, 494.) The Tdri^-i-Ddudi Avas 
written, it is true, some time after the accession of Jahangir, and 
is, strictly speaking, not a contemporary authority ; but it ap¬ 
pears from a note at the foot of the page that this particular 
statement about the five forts, which, it will be remembered, 
occurs also in BadaonI, '‘is copied from the Waqi'at4-3111811- 
tdkl (MS. p. ]64),” which was itself composed by Shaikh Riz- 
qullah Mushtaqi who “ was born in 897 a.h. and died in 989 
A.H., 1492-1681 A.D.” (Elliot and Dowson, IV, 534.) 

These quotations from contemporaneous historians furnish. 

1 venture to think, just the sort of testimony which is indispen¬ 
sable for establishing the identity of an obscure mint-name, 
upon wliich no light is thrown either by our Gazetteers or our 
AUases. They show that Mankot was known as Manghar also 
in the times of Islam Shah, and the first years of Akbar’s reign, 
to which last the coins belong. We know that it was the com¬ 
panion stronghold to the Western Rohtas erected by Sher Shah, 
and built with the same object of holding the Ghakkars of the 
Salt Range in check. It is common knowledge also that it was 
to Mankot that Sikandar Sur retreated after his defeat at Sar- 
hind, and that the fortress fell only after a siege of little less 
than six months on 27th Ramazan, 964 a.ii. (T(^aqat-i- 
Ahban, in Elliot and Dowson, V, 264-5; Lowe, Bndaonl, II, 
11-12 ; von Noer, op. cit,, 1, 77.) Mankot does not find a place 
on our modern maps, but we know from Abul Fazl that it was 
in the sarkar of the Rechnau Duab, and that in it were “ included 
4 towns, each with a stone fort.” (Ain,, Tr. Jarrett, II, 321) 
Elsewhere, the same authority informs us that Selim Khan’s 
real object in building these great forts was that w’hen the 
standards of H.M. JahanbanI Jinnat Ashiyani [HumayunJ 
should be directed towards India there might be a refuge for 
the army of the Punjab.” (Akharndma, Trans. Bevendge, II. 
80). Erskine (History of India under Bdbar and Humayun, JI, 
467) says that Mankot or Manghar “ was on the farthest out¬ 
skirts of the Si\\alik moimtains,” and “ composed of four or five 
forts on as man\ eminences, but all connected together.” 
Mankot is now' no more than a great ruin, situated about 76 
miles N. of Amritsar (32^^ 37' N., 74‘’-65' E.), in the Jammu 
territory of the state of Kashmir. It is now Imowm as Ram- 
kot. 

Jundgadh, S. H. HodivIla. 

^th October, 1916. 

(ix) [MuhIabad]-Puna. 

Among the rare coins in the Panjab Museum, there is a 
Rupee of the 15th regnal year of Shah Alum II, which bears,^ 
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his pre-accession name of [sic] on the obverse, and 

a peculiar ornament (P.1V1.C., M.no. 94) in the loop of the of 
^on the reverse. Mr. Rodgers read the latter half of the 
mint-name on the coin as Puna and this decipherment has 
met with general acceptance ; but this name is preceded by an¬ 
other of which onl\ the tail, is visible. An exactly simi¬ 
lar coin of the 2nd regnal year, “ on which the word 

appears in full,” is described bv Mr. Long\\orth Dames in Num. 
Chron., 1902, p. 306, PI. XIV, no. 68. Two other coins of ‘Ali(?) 
Gohar’s with the same mint-mark arc also known, but they 
differ from the foregoing in that, instead of the regnal year, the 
Musalman date is expressed in Nagari figures. Dr. Hoernle was 
the first to publish an issue of this tvpe (J.A.S.B., 1897, p. 
273, Plate XXXTV, No. 76), on M’hich the date is (1243). 

Mr. Dames edited another with the figures (1231) in the 
Num. Chron. (1902, p. 308, No. 72), but the double mint-name 
does not appear in full on either of these specimens. Mr. 

Dames wasable to read .ibi b on his coin, but could not make any¬ 
thing of the letters, and all that J)r. Hoernle was able to say 
was that his Rupee was, “ on native authority, attributed to 
the Peshwas.” Now, all the four coins have a characteristic 
mark or symbol, of which Priusep said, so Jong ago as 1834, 
that it was found on the ‘ Halec sicca of Poona.” (Useful 
Tables, p. 56.) Indeed, it may be safely said that numismatists 
are now practically agived in supposing all these coins to hav(‘ 
issued from the Puna mint. That which n^mains unsettled and 
awaits solution, is th(‘ other name of which only the tail is 
visible. 

I venture to point out that there are in the accredited 
Musalman histories several passages which enable us to say 
with confidence that that name is Muhlabad. In the 

first place l^afi fOiau expressly informs us that Aurangzcb 
issued in the 47th year of his reign an order to the effect that 
Puna was to be henceforth called Muhlabad. 

1 ; 3 

y »S *i(J nUa^li '-Wax ifiJUl <k.aue lilj »U 

AwV uh^ ** J' >^‘0 J ^ iS)^ 

i 
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(Bibl. Ind. Text, VoL 11, p. 510,11. 12-21.) 

‘‘ After this conquest [of Sinhgarh or KondanaJ he gave 
orders to march, and spent one month of tlie rainy season on 
the road to Puna and the places in the environs of that town 
for giving rest to the troops. And because the Prince Muham¬ 
mad MuMu-l-Millat, the eldest son by the JRani Manoliarpiiri of 
the Prince Muhammad Kambakhsh, who had not tasted the 
pleasures of this fleeting existemce for more than ton years, be¬ 
came a traverser of the road (lit. stages) to Paradise, and was 
buried ill that town near the resplendent slirine [or loinbj of 
Shaikh Salahud-din, he [i.e. the Em])ernr] gave it tlie name of 
Muhiabad.’’ 

Of this passage, Dowson has given the substance in the 
following words: -^Prince Mnhi-ul-Mulk [.vir] son of Prince 
Kam Bakhsh, died here, so the name of Puna was changed to 
Muhiabad.’^ VII., 373 Note. 

The author of the Maasir-i-Alamgtri also sa\ s that after 
the conquest of the fort of Kondana, [thereafter called Bakh- 
shindah-Bakhsh) in 1114 ah., Aurangzeb ‘ resolved to bring 
the rainy season to an end in Muhlabad—Puna.’’ 


Bibl. Ind. Text, 475, 11. 2-3. 

The same fact is mentioned by the author of the Maasini- 
1-Umara which was completed in a.h. 1194 (1780 a.c.) 

aifoaf <uli j Ji^ JUo ^,3 ijii. 

f ,3ljT 

(Bibl. Ind. Text, 1, 319, 11. 8-10.) 

In the forty-seventh [regnalj year, Kiiuld-Makan [i.(\ 
AurangzobJ after the conquest of Kondana, called Bakhshin- 
dah-Bakbsh, came to Muhlabad-Puna with the intention of ter¬ 
minating the rainy season there.’’ 

This reference is not without significance inasmuch as it 
shows that this writer, who was a resident of the Deccan, and 
flourished during the reign of Shah * Alam, was familiar with the 
double name of the town. • 

Lastly, Grant Duff tells us that “ upon the reduction of 
Rajgarh and Toma, the Emperor, after halting some months 
near Joonere, finally quitted the neighbourhood of Poona of 
which place also he had changed the name to Moyabad, and 
marched to Beejapoor.” (Bombay Reprint, 1873, p. 178.) 

We maj^ then take it for certain that the Mu^al name of 
Puna was MuhiabSd, and we should be justified in declaring on 
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the strength of this historical consensus, that the full name of this 
mint, which ha*s hitherto defied all our efforts at decipherment, 
was Muhl&bad—Puna. In other words, we should be on abso¬ 
lutely safe ground in bringing the historical evidence to supply 
the defect in the Numismatic testimony and relying on the for¬ 
mer alone even if the latter did not exist. But I am happy to 
say that there is at least one coin of the second type on which 

the name can be clearly read. It is one of several 

others which are not so good, in the cabinet of Mr. Framji J. 
ThSn&wSlla to whom my ackno\A lodgments are due for allow¬ 
ing me to examine them. 

The College, Juriagadh. H. H. Hodivala. 

16f^ March, 1917. 

(X) PORBANDAR OR PaRKNDA ? 

There are i)robably few earnest students of Mughal numis¬ 
matics to whom the conjectural and hazardous character of 
some of our decipherments must not, at times, have been 
brought home, and 1 have sometimes ventured to think that 
the reading ‘ Porbandar ’ of a mint-name which occurs on several 
issues during the reigns of Aurangzeb, Bahadur Shah Shah ‘ Alam 
I and Parrukbsiyar is not free from serious doubt and difficulty. 
Indeed, one of the coins attributed by Mr. Whitehead to Por¬ 
bandar is a miihr of Farrukbsiyar’s in the British Museum 
which was assigned by Mr. Lane Poole to Bareli (B.M.C. No. 
893, P.M.C. Introd., p. Ixiii). A copper coin of the same Em¬ 
peror on which something like only is, at best, but darkly 

visible, and of which the nuqUihs are almost as gloriously un¬ 
certain as the law itself, has been also given to the same mint 
with a confidence which is scarcely warranted by the indifferent 
state of preservation in which the coin itself would appear to 
be (P.M.C. No. 2271a and Num. Sup. XXV, 234). This same 
tantalising absence of the dots is conspicuous on two other 
coins which have been ascribed to the same mint, a rupee of 
Aurangzeb’s found in the Bhandarft district of the (jentral Pro¬ 
vinces, and another of Bahadur Shah Shah ‘Alam I (H. N. 
Wright, I.M.C. Nos. 1503 and 1697). 

After having thus challenged the verdicts of such experts 
as Mr. Nelson Wright and Mr. Whitehead, it is incumbent upon 
me to state the reasons for placing Porbandar in the category, 
not of the known or ‘ reasonably certain ’ mint-towns of the 
Muidials, but of the conjectural and altogether uncertain ones. 
In the firat place, then, the dots of the thirf letter are not so un¬ 
ambiguously marked on any known specimen as to make it im¬ 
possible to read the name in some other way. The same 
incertitude is further predioable of the final or sixth letter, 
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which does not appear at all on most specimens, and where it 
happens to be partially visible (as on the Aurangzeb rupee 
figured in Num. Sup. IV, PI. IT, 10), it would seem to bean 
‘ alif ’ rather than a ‘ re.’ Briefly, two at least out of the six 
letters are altogether doubtful and impossible to fix. 

In the second place, the name of the small Kathiawad 
town of Porbandar is always spelt, on the very few occasions 
on which it is at all alluded to by the Persian historians, as 
with the‘wav,’ which is never dropped. Porbandar is 

incidentally mentioned once in the Akharnama of Abul Fazl 
(Bibl. Tnd. Text, III, 638.1. 10) and once also in the chapter 
of the Aln-i-Akhari which is devoted to a description of the 
Suba of Gujarat. (Bibl. lad. Text, I, 500.) The only other 
Persian work in which the name occurs, to my knowledge, is 
the history of Gujarat called the Mlrat-i-Ahmadl, and the spell¬ 
ing found in all these passages is notbut;>iJ Again, 
the se^cond volume of the Mirat contains a valuable statistical 
account or Jlistrict Gazetteer, in which the writer expressly 
mentions all those mints of the Province that are known to us, 
viz. Ahmadabad, Surat, Cambay and Junagadh. There is not 
a word, however, in the section on l^orbandar about a 
or mint having ever existed in that tovm, though several details 
are given as to the establishments in each of the other mints 
and even the revenue derived from them. 

Indeed, it is not easy for any one acquainted with the 
history of Kathiawad to understand why Porbandar should 
have ever been raised to the dignity of a gold-mini^ at a time 
when it was a ])lace of only secondary importance even in the 
very small district occupied by the ancestors of the ])resent 
dethva chief of Porbandar. It was not even their capital, for 
that was situated at Chhaya throughout the period to which 
the coins under discussion belong. The fact is, that it was only 
in the year 1785 of the Christian era, that the Rana Sultftnji 
perceiving that tlu* Mughal power was entirely broken, trans¬ 
ferred his seat of rule to Porbandar, which has ever since been 
the Jethva capital, and gives a name to the chiefdom ” Bombay 
Gazetteer, VIIJ, 628). 

lastly, this decipherment would make Porbandar a gold- 
mint in the reign not only of Farrukbsiyar but of Bahadur 
Shah Shah ‘Alam I. (Whitehead, Mint-fist, J.A.S.B., 1912, p 
467, and Num. Sup. XXV, 237). Now a glance at the list of 
Mughal mints is sufficient to show that the toAvns in which the 
noblest of the metals was allowed to be coined, were all either 
places of historical renown, famous centres of wealth and in¬ 
dustry in their day, capital seats of great subas or provinces, 
or localities having some political or military irnportance at the 
time. 1 am not sure that a single undoubted instance can 
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cited of a fifth-rate town like Porbandar having been exalted 
to the dignity of issuing gold coins in two reigns and silver coins 
in three or four. 

It is possible that any one of these arguments taken singly 
may not possess such force as to ensure the rejection of the 
Porbandar theory, but it seems to me that their cumulative 
weight is by no means small, and one can scarcely fail to be 
impressed by the hazardous character of the decipherment when 
all the facts are taken into account. 

Well, then, if Porbandar will not do, is it possible to read 
the letters in some other waj^ ? I submit that it is, and I beg 
to suggest a name to which no exception can be taken on his¬ 
torical or other grounds, and which satisfies all other conditions 

besides. This is Parenda or Purenda, a town in the Os- 

manabad district of the State of Haidarabad, situated 18° 16 
N., and 75° 27' E. Parenda is 64 miles N. W. of Naldrug {Imp, 
Gazetteer, XIX, 270) and about 60 miles S.W. of the equally 
important fortress of Dharur (Fathabad). Elliot and Dowson, 
VII, 22n. It contains “ a fort erected by Mahmud Gawan, the 
celebrated Bahmani minister” in the fifteenth century, \vith 
several large guns mounted on bastions. {Imp, Gaz,, XX, 1). 
Ferishta informs us that the two gix'at strongholds of Parenda 
and Sholapur were entrusted about 800 a.h, (1485 a.(’.) to 
KhwSjah Jahan Dakbani by Malik Hasan Nizamul-Mulk, the 
all-powerful minister of Mahmud Shah Bahmani” (Briggs, 
liise of the Mnhomedan Power in India, IJ, 529. See also pp. ’ 
530, 538, 542). The same historian refers to Parenda several 
times in his account of the factious struggle for power between 
the nobles in the last days of the Bahmani dynasty. (Briggs, 
loc. cit. IJ, 543, 546; 111, 16-20, 191, 195, 196, 214). After 
the extinction of the latter, Parendl Mas included in the Nizam- 
shShi kingdom, and it is repeatedly mentioned as a place of 
considerable strategical importance on the frontier between the 
rival states of Ahmadnagar and Bijaxmr. {Ibid,, JII, 104, 120, 
241, 246). Again, when Ahmadnagar itself was sacked by the 
Mughals in a.h. 1008 (1599 a.c.), and Bahadur Nizamshah was 
despvtched by Akbar as a state prisoner to Gwaliar, ‘‘ the 
Nizamshahi officers having declared Moortuza, the son of Aly, 
King,” made Parenda the capital of the kingdom. {Ibid,, III, 
313). We hear of the fortress again in the reign of Shah Jahan. 
It was unsuccessfully besieged in 1040 a.h. (1630 a.c.) by the 
Kban-i-A'azam (Elliot and Dowson, VII, 22-4), and again in¬ 
vested with the like result by the Prince Shuja‘a and the 
Kiifin-i-B^anan Mahabat Siian in 1043 a.h., i,e, 1634 a.c. 
(ElUot and Dow'son, VII, 43-44; Grant Duff, History of the 
Marathas, Bombay Reprint, 1873, p. 49). A little later, we 
hear that one of the terms of the treaty made between “ Sh&h 
Jahfttt and ‘Add Khan of Bijftpur in 1045 a.h. (1635 A.o.) was 
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that the fortress of Parendi which had formerly belonged to 
Niz^m-ul-mulk, but which had been surrendered to ‘Adil Kh5n 
for a bribe,” should be allowed to remiin in the possession of 
the tetter. (E.D. VII, 57; Grant Dull, 50, 52). At last, it came 
into the hands of the Mughals in the third year of Aurangzeb 
(1071 A.H.), when the Amlru-l-Umara, Shayasta Khan “ report¬ 
ed that the fort of Parenda had been won without fighting.” 
(Maasir-i-‘Alamgiri, text p. 33; E.D. VIJ, 263). Jt remained 
in the hands of the Mughals during the rest of Aurangzeb’s 
reign, and Khafi Kh^n informs us that Kam Bakbsh was “ en¬ 
camped at ‘ Parenda forty or fifty kos distant ’ from Ah mad- 
nagar,” when he heard of the death of his father (Bibi. Ind. 
Text, II, 5 .9; E.D. VII, 389). 

Coming down to later times, it is cleir from th»^ piges of 
Grant Duff that it was ati important military station even in 
1774 A.c. It was at' Purinla’ that Trimback Rao MXmT and 
Sabaji Blionslay were encamped in tliat year, and from which 
they marched against Raghunath Rao (Reprint, 1873, p. 367). 
Twenty-one years liter, the decisive battle of Khirdi or 
Khardia was brought on while the Nizam’s armv was mirehing 
from Kharda to Purinda (Ibid.^ 515-6). Ladlv. Colonel Steven¬ 
son was, on the outbreak of the Second Mihratta W\r (1803 
A.O.), ordered to take up his position with the Hiidarabld sub¬ 
sidiary force and 15,000 of the Nizam’s own troops at Purinda, 
on account of its vicinity to the “ Peshwa’s eastern frontier.” 
(/6W.,568 : see also Mill and Wilson. Historic of Ed 1858, 

VI, 292). 

The nam^ of Parenda or Parenda i^ not now so familiar as 
that of Porbandar, and the former is at present only a t[)nn in 
ruin, to which not more than a dozen lines ar' devoted in the 
Imperial Gazetteer. Parenda has fallen while Porbandar has 
risen, but there can be no doubt that during sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries and the first quarter of the eighteenth, 
to v>hich last period all the coins under consideration belong, 
Parenda (*ontiaiipd to be what Porbandar never was, and per¬ 
haps never can be, a place of great ])oliti^al and rnilitiry im¬ 
portance, and much the most likely of the two to have possessed 
a gold mint. 

It is of course true that the name cannot be read with 
certainty on any of the half-dozen coins hitherto discovered, 
but then the reading Porbandar is, besides being at least 
equally uncertain, open to other serious oj^jectioiis. Under the 
circumstances, I crave permission to put in a caveat against 
Porbandar, and submit that the claims of Parenda are at least 
equally worthy of consideration. I do not therefore think it 
too much to ask that judgment should be reserved until the 
discovery of less ambiguous specimens. 

The College, Junagaih, S. R. Hodivala. 

Ibth February, 19l7. 
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P.S .—I have said that on the Aurangzeb r;upee figured in 
Num. Sup. IV, the final letter looks more like an alif than a re. 
T would invite attention to Rodgers’ Copper Coin (J.A.S.B.. 
1895, PI. XVIII, No. 80), in which also the final letter is clearly 
an alif, if the drawing can be relied upon. It is perhaps not 
unworthy of note that it is of the 4th year of Farrukhsiyar 
(B.M.C. 893 is of the 5th), and that Rodgers’ own decipherment, 
so far as it went, was 

S. H. H. 


197. Novelties tn Parthian Coins. 

Parthian numismatics have been made the subject of 
study by some well-known numismatists since the celebrated 
Vaillant (died in 1706), whose work on this subject was pub¬ 
lished posthumously in 1725. Ris attributions were greatly 
improved upon by subsequent scholars, whose meritorious 
investigations paved the way for recent works by Tjongperier 
(M6moires sur la ohronologie et I’iconographie des rois parthes 
Arsacides, Paris, 1853; the 18 engraved plates were not 
published until 1882) : Prokesch-Osten (Les monnaies des rois 
Parthes, Paris, 1874-75, with 6 plates) ; Gardner (The 
Parthian Coinage, London, 1877, with 8 plates); and Wroth 
(Catalogue of the Coins of Parthia in the British Museum, 
London, 1903, with 37 plates). Over and above these four 
works now most commonly consulted, mention must be made 
of the important paper (Coins of the Arsacidae; text in 
Russian) on unpublished and noteworthy coins by De Markoff 
which appeared in the Journal of the Russian Oriental Society, 
St, Petersburg, 1892. Drouin has given a very able summarv 
and review of this paper in the Revue Numisirmtique, part I, 
1893. Rapson (Numismatic Chronicle, 1893, pp. 203-219) 
has also reviewed it but from points of view other than those 
already occupied by Drouin, Prokesch-Osten’s book describes 
the coins in his own fine collection, now in the Berlin Museum, 

The coinage of the Parthian rule forms a very extensive 
series spreading over a period of nearly four hundred and 
seventy-five years from about B.C. 250 to about A.C. 227. 
The decisive engagement with ArdavSn (Artabanus) in which 
the last Parthian monarch fell, and where Ardeshir 1 
gained the title of “king of kings,” seems to have been on 
28th April (A.C. 224, according to Noldeke. or A.C. 227, 
according to Gutschmid), and was probably fought in Baby¬ 
lonia or Susiana. The drachmes (see B.M. Catalogue, op. 
cU., pi. xxxvi, figs. 14 and 15) assigned to Artavasdes, 
perhaps a son of Artabanus, furnish the evidence of the 
remnant of Parthian royalty after the final overthrow by 
Ardashlr I, the founder of the SSsSnian empire. 

The coinage consists of silver and bronze pieces. There 
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are no gold coins. The denominations in silver are :— 
tetradraohme, drachme, triobol, diobol and obol. The last 
thi:35e are very scarce and do not seem to have been minted 
after Orodes I (B C. 57-37), The denomination or normal 
value of the bronze pieces are not known. 

Wroth has come to the conclusion that some modifications 
must be made in the accepted arringement of the coins 
as set forth in Gardner's work. The rectifications that 
seemed necessary are principally in the period before Phraates 
JV (B.C. 38/7-3/2) and in a paper On the Re-arrange¬ 
ment of Parthian Coinage*’ published in the Numismatic 
Chronicle for 1900 (pp. 181-202) he has criticized tlie existing 
arrangement. He has indicated an alternative’ scheme 
'Which with various modifications and corrections, has been 
adopted in the British Museum Catalogue. The arrangement 
of Parthian coins presents exceptional difficulties; the principal 
being the absence of the names of most of the kings on 
coins. It has not yet been possible to comiule aitb cer¬ 
tainty the list of Parthian kings and to determine with 
precision the limits of their reigns. It must not be assumed 
that the kings folloved one another in natural sequence, 
because we have to make allowances for the possibility of 
contemporaneous reigns as well as the rise of usurpers and 
rival rulers. The dated coins bear testimony to these facts 
vaguely hinted at by the historians. 

The obverse almost always represents th( king turned 
to the left, save some exceptions with the head of the king 
to rigid. There is usually but a slight difference between 
the portraits of a king in the early years of his reign and those 
executed in his later years. The reverse of the drachm(‘ 
and lesser denominations bears, with some rare exceptions, 
the familiar figure of the seated bowman. This type continue® 
constant, with sonu' exceptions, on the reverse of the tetra- 
drachme also till the reign of Orodes [ (B.C, 57 -37), when 
is inaugurated a new type having the reigning king, either 
on his throne or on horseback, usually in the act of receiv¬ 
ing a palm or wreath from a female figure representing th(‘ 
mint city itself. The reverse types of the broir/(‘ coins are 
extremely varied. 

The earlier ty}>es exhibit higher artistic merit and the 
inscriptions are written with far greater clearness and cojrect- 
ness. After the reign of Phraates IV (B.C. 38/37-3/2), the 
letters become more crude and from the reign of Gotarzes 
(A.C. 40/41-51). the legends on drachmes are quite de¬ 
based and unintelligible. From this time all legends dis¬ 
appear from the ordinary bronze coins; but the tetradrachmes 
and the pieces of bronze which bear the head or figure of 
a city can be read to the last. 

The rude conquerors, having no civilization of their own, 
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nor even a language - at all suited to the intricacies of civilized 
life, adopted the Greek language and culture which they 
found already introduced. The Greek epithets and titles 
assumed by Parthian kings are varied. In the variety of 
the legends, particularly in their increasing length and the 
number of titles they comprise, Ave find the key to the 
arrangement of the coins before Phraates TV. The name of 
the first king is given simply as APZAKOY, the second styles 
himself B AZIAEOZ APZAKOY, the third adopts the style of 
BAZIAEQZ MEPAAOY APZAKOY and so on the titles 
increase till the full royal style is fixed. The drachmas of 
Phraates tv (see the one described below) present what may 
be called the stereotyped Parthian legend, for it is seen on 
nearly all the succeeding coinages. Some of the later drachmes 
bear a legend in Pahlavi. The first two letters of his name in 
this language occur on the coins of Volagases I (A.C. 52-77/78). 
and from Mithradates IV (A.C. 1 130 -147) the names of the kings 
in full ap])ear with the title malka king.’’ This and the bar¬ 
barous legends indicate that the Greek tongue wa^ no longer 
understood by tha people. 

With the meritorious investigations embodied by Gardner 
and Wroth in their respective works it has now been possible 
to assign coins with tolerable certainty in spite of most of the 
rulers having not recorded their names on their coins. 

The drachmes of several kings subsequent to Sinatruces 
(B.C. 77-70) are marked by numerous monograms and letters, 
the number of varieties being greatest under Orodes I (B.C. 
57-37). Chabouillet (Revue Numismatique, 1867, p. 392) says 
that there are but few cities, such as Odessus, Patreo and 
Panormus, which are known to have placed on their coins a 
monogram to represent their names and that in these (Jases the 
monogram was a sort of recognised symbol or arms of the town 
and not a mere invention of the die-sinker. He contends that 
these monograms are usually merely the private mark of a 
magistrate or contractor and were not intended to be decipher¬ 
able to any one except himself. 

De Markoff (Moimaies des rois Parthes, Paris, 1877, part 2, 
p. 41 and plate) has compiled a table of 112 different mono¬ 
grams and letters and also a list containing the names of about 
the same number of towns which he supposes the monograms 
and letters to indicate. His identifications are mostly hypo¬ 
thetical, as most monograms can be read in more ways than 
one. For example, the monogram on the drachme of Phraates 
TV described below may be read TA, AT and TAT. 

Gardner (The Parthian Coinage, p. 23 sq.) says, ‘’To sup¬ 
pose that a monogram in the field of a coin usually represents 
the name of the mint whence it was issued, is to go altogether 
beyond the evidence. But ev’en if they did contain the names 
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of cities, it would be quite hopeless to attempt to read them, a 
monogram being a thing by nature most obscure and ambigu¬ 
ous. It can nearly always be read in three or four ways, and 
may often by means of a little ingenuity, be made to represent 
anything the interpreter chooses.” 

From the appearance of several monograms for a long 
period it is certain that they cannot be the private marks or 
personal names of magistrates. The only possible view is to 
suppose that they indicate, in some may or other, the mint- 
place of the coins. 

The Catalogue of the Coins of Parthia in the British 
Museum (Wroth, 1903) still occupies its leading position as the 
standard work on this branch of numismatic research. There 
are many gaps to be filled, for not only are the issues of some 
Parthian rulers still unrepresented in known cabinets, but 
specimens have yet to be discovered of types which by analogy 
can reasonably be expected to exist. 

With these preliminary remarks 1 here introduce to the 
notice of students of this epoch a drachme of Phraates IV 
which, so far as J know, is unpublished. 

A Drachme of Phraates IV withoni AdfuncU. 

The parricide and fratricide Parthian king l^hraates IV. 
who reigned from B C. 38/37 to 3/2, was the eldest of the thirty 
surviving sons of Orodes I (B.C. 57-37). Re wa^ an able but 
unscrupulous ruler and began his reign by murdering all his 
brothers. The struggle with Rome was renewed and Antony, 
after the unsuccessful siege of Phraaspa, the capital city of the 
Parthian dependency of Media, had to retreat to the Armenian 
frontier with heavy loss in B.C. 36. This failure brought peace 
to Parthia His long reign was not without internal dissen¬ 
sions and it appears that his throne was also usurped for some 
time by Tiridates. Phraates, who had murdered his father 
Orodes, as Orodes had murdered his (Phraates Ill, B.C, 70-57), 
met his own end by parricide. 

His drachmes and bronze coins are classified in types, 
according to the adjuncts on the obverse:— 

A. Eagle behind with wreath in beak crowning king’s 

head. 

B. Eagle as above and star in front. 

C. Eagle as above and crescent in front. 

D. Eagle as above and star within crescent in front. 

E. Eagle as above with star and star within orescent in 

front. 

F. Star below crescent in front. 

G. Star below orescent behind and star in front. 

H. Star in front. 

I. Nike flying behind wreathing king’s head. 
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J. Nike as above and star within crescent in front. 

K. Without adjuncts. 

No drachmes are published so far as I know of the types 
F, G, H and K; but they by analogy can reasonably be ex - 
pected to exist. The drachme described below is of the type 
K without adjuncts. The gr^netis round about the head of the 
king is so struck that it precludes the possibility of having any 
of the adjuncts off the flan. 

Description of (he Drachme. 

Metal —Silver. Size. —*76 inch. Weight. —59 grains. 

Obv, —The bust of king to left with diadem having fillets 
floating behind. The hair arranged in formal rows, a wart on 
left temple, a moustache, and a pointed beard. The bust 
clothed in dress and a linked necklace with cuirass in front. 
Grdnetis. 

Rev. —Arsaces seated to right on throne, holding bow. In 
front, the mint-monogram J\. 

Legend. —Above BAXIAEDZ | BAXIAEnN. right 
APZAKOV; in exergue EVEPfETOV 1 AIKAIOV, left 
ERKDANOVZ I (OIIAEAAHNO®. 

Translation. —The King of kings, Arsaces, the benefactor, 
the just, the (divine) manifestation, the friend of Greece. 



The mintmonogram appears not only on the drachmes 
of the reigns from Phraates 11 to Phraates IV, but also on the 
bronze money, being the only monogram found on the coins of 
this metal. Under Phraataees (B.C. 3/2 to A.C. 4) it is found in 
the form and from this reign till the fall of the Arsacid 
empire, is always found on the drachmes. From the time of 
Vologases I (A.C. 61-77) hardly any other monogram occurs. 

Gardner {op. cit., ji. 24) emphatically says “/j\ does 
certainly stand for a cit>. for it is found in connection with the 
word nOAiZ.’' 

Perhaps he may be correct, but not for the reason that 
this monogram is found on a bronze coin joined with a city type 
and this word. In reality it is not this monogram but that 
is found in connection with this word, as could be seen from 
his work (p. 59. no. 22). 
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Wroth (B,M, Catalogue, op, cit, p. Ixxxvii) says, “Prom 
the time of Vardanes I onwards 73^ is almost the only mono¬ 
gram, vthat. appears on the coins. Except in the case of barba¬ 
rous specimens, Ctesiphon may be regarded as the most likely 
mint-place of the later Parthian money.’’ Vardanes I reigned 
from A.C. 41/42-^45. 

This attribution seems to me to be doubtful. How' can 
we be certain that this is the sole monogram on the coins 
of all kings who reigned contemporaneously from A.C. 77-78 to 
148-9 in different parts of Parthia ? The "dated tetradrachmes 
and bronze coins bear testimony to the existence of such rulers 
during this period. Could it be assumed, then, that this mono¬ 
gram latterly lost its significance and w^as taken as a necessary 
appendage to the design by ignorant die-sinkers ? 

A Drachme of MithradaiCtS IV with the Symbol 

Longp6rier (op. cit,, p. 139 sq ) and Gutschmid (Geschichte 
Irans, p. 144) identify this ruler with the Meherdotes who is 
described by John Malala as “ King of Persia,” a Parthian by 
race and brother of Osroes. Wroth (op. ctV., p. lix) considers 
the account of Malala as legendary and believes this identifica¬ 
tion unsatisfactory both on historical and numismatic grounds. 

Our knowledge of this king is derived from coins bearing 
his name in Pahlavl and his portrait, which also appears on 
coins devoid of any Pahlavl legend, but clearly issued by the 
same ruler. The style and epigraphy of his coins clearly indi¬ 
cate that a king named Mithradates was ruling approximately 
from A.C. 130 to 147. 

His drachmes can be divided:— 

A. Barbarous Greek legend. 

B. More barbarous Greek legend. 

C. Very barbarous Greek legend with the addition of 

the Pahlavl legend Mitradata malka. 

I here bring to the notice of students of this epoch a 
drachme belonging to one of the three known types of this 
king. It may be designated as a variety of type B and is 
peculiar in bearing on the reverse the symbol J. Only two 
such drachmes are known (see Sammlung Petrowicz. Areaciden 
Wien, 1904, p. 154, no. 4). A similar drachme is attributed 
wrongly to Volagases IV by Longperier Jop. ciL, pi XVII) 
This symbol occurs only on the bronze coins of Phraates IV, 
Volagases I (A.C 51-77/78) and Volagases HI (A.C. 147/48- 
191). For these coins, see B.M. Catalogue, pi. xxiii, fig. 5; 
pL xxix, fig. 13; and pi, xxxv, fig. 3 respectively.) Gardner 
(up. cit,y p. 55) mentions a bronze coin of Mithradates TV with 
this symbol in the cabinet of Prokesch-Osten, which is now in 
the Berlin Museum. 
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Thomas (Early Sassanian Inscriptions, London, 1868, p. 126) 
conoeires this symbol to have been the mere conventional 
representation of the Sun, based upon ancient models, the 
worship of which was largely affected by the Arsaoids. 

Description of the Drachme. 

Metal. —Silver. Size .—'BS inch. Weight .—48 grains. 

Obv .—^The bust of Mithradates IV to left with diadem 
having fillets floating behind. Flowing hair, a moustache, a 
long pointed beard, dress and a spiral necklace. Grdnetis. 

Rev .—Arsaces seated to right on throne, holding bow. in 
front, the mint-monogram ; and behind, the symbol f. 

Barbarous legend, obviously in imitation of that given 
above. 



iWt, October, 1917. 


KCRI)OO^^TElS 1). J. PaBUCK. 


10. Preliminary Note on the Flora of the Anaimalais 

By C. Fischer, Indian Forest Service 

(Reatl at the Indian Science Congress, Jan 1918). 

The Anaimalai Hills form the northern mass of a vast 
stretch of mountain region that oc(*upieR a considerable por¬ 
tion of the Travancore and Cocdiin Statens and parts of the 
Madura and Coimbatore Districts in British territory. An off¬ 
shoot runs southwards to the neighbourhood of Cape Comorin. 

The range we are here concerned witli falls within tlie 
limits of the Coimbatore District. Tt lies on the border land 
between Travancore, Cochin and Coitnbaiore, distinctly nearer 
the west than the east .coast of the Peninsula, and covers a 
length of about 33 miles from west to east, with a maximum 
breadth, norili to south, of 17 miles. 

The range is not everywhere very clearly separated from 
the Travancore Hills to the south. (')n the west and east it is 
out off from the Neliampatti and Palni hill ranges respectively 
by the Tekkadi and Amaravati rivers. Its northern limit is 
formed by steep slopes descending to the plains of (;oim baton'. 

The elevations along the foot of the hilD vav} ^rom about 
900 feet above mean sea level, where the Amaravati river 
leaves them on the east, to about 1 200 feet on the west. The 
highest peak, Tanakumalai, more or less eentrcillv situated, 
rises to nearly 8,300 feet. Fi*om this central mass, where thei'o 
are a number of prominences over 7,000 feet high, the hills fall 
away east and west to the valleys of the two rivers raefitioned, 
while southwards, after falling to about 0.500 feet near thc‘ 
Travancore border, the land rises again to culminate at Anai- 
mudi, 8,800 feet, the highest point in iSouthern India. 

The whole tract forms a very wild and rugged region, Ihe 
greater part of which is totally uninhabited and trackless. 
The persevering pioneer is rewarded by grandiose aspects of 
hill, torrent and forest and, at the higher levels, by an invigo¬ 
rating atmosphere. Parts are still practically unknown and 
have been penetrated only by the jungle-men and a f^w pros¬ 
pecting or sporting planters and forest offjoers. 

The first visit of a European of which wo have any re¬ 
cord was mode by Captain (afterwards General) J. Michael, 
the first Forest Officer jn the Madras Presidency, if not in India, 
.in 1851. He made two or three trips to the higher range and 
a high level valfcy commemorates his name, (.’aptain Douglas 
Hamilton, another Forest Officer drawn from the then Madras 
Native Infantry, also explored these hills in the sixties of the 
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last century. Lt. (later Col.) Beddome and Dr, Cleghom, both 
Forest Officers, made excursions ; their reports, as well as some 
sketches of the scenery and the aborigines made by Hamilton, 
are to be found in Cleghom’s Forests and Gardens of South¬ 
ern India.'' 

The first plantations for coffee were started on the north¬ 
ern slopes about the middle of the last century, but the best 
planting region, which is now the thriving Anaimalai Planting 
District and which has bitten so deeply into the splendid 
evergreen forests of the 5 onth-\\estem aspects, was opened 
about 1896 by one or two adventurous pioneers who have 
reaped a rich and deserved harvest as a result of their enter¬ 
prise. 

As the name of the range indicates to those who know 
Tamil, the Anaimalais (literally Elephant Hills) are one of the 
South Indian strongholds of eh^phants. These beasts are often 
a serious menace to planters and others in the tract, not only 
to property but to life Apart from the capturing operations 
by the pit method carried out bv the Forest Department in 
the extreme western corner these animals roam the length 
and breadth of the hills practically unmolested 

The Indian bison or gaur is common, both in the lower 
moist forests and on the grassy downs of the heights, where 
it grazes almost side by side with large herds of the Nilgiri 
goat —Hemitragus hylocrim Tigers are not very common, the 
tract as a whole not being very A^ell suited to their habits. 
The panther is more frequent and black specimens are not 
uncommon Other animals of interest to the sportsman are 
the sloth bear, wild dog, often met with in very large packs, 
sambar, spotted deer, mouse-deor and wild pig. Small game is 
not at all abundant. 

Among snakes of special interest, I may mention the 
hamadryad {Naia hungaru^^) a specimen of which, llj feet 
long, was killed within a stone’s throw and, incidentally, by a 
thrown stone, of my camp at Attakatti. At the same place I 
killed a keeled viper {Echi^ carinata). The fauna as a whole is 
as varied and as interesting a«» the flora and as little investiga¬ 
ted, so that this tract should prove a rich field for all depart¬ 
ments of Zoology. 

Four indigenous races of jungle-men reside in these hills. 
These are the Kadirs, Malasas, Muduvas, and Pulaiyas. The 
Kadirs are a primitive tribe without fixed location and with 
practically no cultivation. They construct temporary habi¬ 
tations shifting with the seasons, but confine themselves al¬ 
most entirely to the evergreen forest region. Their rainy 
season huts are complete and fahly watertight, though con¬ 
structed of bamboo and thatched with mss or the leaves of 
the reed-bamboo, while the fair weather shelter is a mere lean- 
to, formed by a thatched oblong frame of bamboo inclined 
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against) two ban;iboo posts and quite open on three sides. 
These people live mainly on wild roots and fruit, honey, grubs, 
etc., and, to a certain extent, on food-stuffs obtained from the 
plains by barter for jungle products, but at a pinch they are 
quite self-supporting. They are much addicted to opium 
eating. 

The Malagas are a larger and wider spread tribe, much 
more in contact with the population of the plains and often 
living alongside of plains villages, where they are employed 
on field labour. 

The Pulaiyas and the Muduvas dwell exclusively in the 
central and eastern portions of the hills. The latter are said 
to descend from plains people who took refuge in the hilh 
from the aggression of Tippo Sultan’s Muhammadan invadcTs. 
They rate themselves as the aristocracy of the hills and are 
acknowledged as superior by the other tribes and, indeed, 
occupy the same relative status among them that the Brah¬ 
mins do among the Hindus. They eat flesh but respect that 
of the bison, as being of the nature of a cow a respect in 
which the Kadirs also share. Neither will touch or even ap¬ 
proach a dead bison though they will assist a sportsman in 
stalking and shooting these fine beasts. The Pulaiyas, on the 
other hand, show no such scruple and the vicinity of a bison 
carcase is a repulsive spectacle after these people have got at it. 

The only cultivation of the Kadirs is an occarional patch 
of Elmaine coracana Oaerin. in small clearings along the 
streams. The other races cultivate Andropogon Sorghum 
Brot., Eleusine coracana Oaertn. and Amaranthns panirulafus 
Linn. The Muduvas and Pulaiyas also grow Iponiaea Batata h 
P oir, to a considerable extent, irrigating the fields by channels 
from the streams. It has been stated that ganja ” (Cannabis 
aativa Linn.) is grown in places in spite of legal prohibition, 
but I have never seen any sign of it, nor have the excise 
officers ever obtained confirmation of the rumour. 

The earliest records of botanical investigation in the 
Anaimalais are found in the reports of Captain Michael, Lt. 
Beddome and Dr. Cleghom, w^hich have already been referred 
to. These accounts of their visits, however, were inspired 
rather by the zeal of pioneer foresters than of botanical in¬ 
vestigators, and the mformation from the latter point of view 
is scanty and indefinite. Beddome was^ in charge of these 
forests and though no separate work on the area is forth¬ 
coming his observations are to be found in his “ Flora sylva- 
tica,” “Ferns of Southern India*' and “Ferns of British 
India." 

I have not been able to ascertain whether Dr. Robert 
Wight, who was stationed for a considerable time in Coimba¬ 
tore, ever visited the Anaimalais, but it would seem that he 
did not, since the region is not referred to in his and Amott'g 
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‘‘ Prodromus’'; the hills mentioned in that work belong to a 
quite different range. 

Dr. (a a. Barber, as Botanist to the Government of 
Madras, paid two or three visits to the Anaimalais and field 
collectors of that office have been deputed to collect there. 
By the courtesy of Rai Bahadur K. Ranga Chariar and his 
assistants X have been furnished with a list of the plants col¬ 
lected and noted during these trips. 

My own acquaintance with these hills covers a period of 
about five years from the end of 1911, during which time my 
official duties took me into these hills for at least one half of 
each year. Unfortunately, the exigencies of forest u|prk 
demanded my ^iresence in definite localities at the same periods 
each year, so that m}^ collections and notes are deficient in 
consc'qitence. This has affected my record of the most inter¬ 
esting and fruitful localities, that is to say, the dense evergreen 
forests and the grass lands of the mountain tops, which 1 was 
able to probe only during the hot weather months. 

Considered as a whole, the flora of the range partakes 
both of the Malabar and the Dekkan regions as described in 
Sir Joseph Hooker’s ‘'Sketch of the Flora of British India. 
The Malabar region is represented in the evergreen forests and 
their neighbourhood in the zones of heavy rainfall The 
Coromandel sub-region of the Dekkan region is found in the 
comparatively low-lying tract near the Amaravati river; and 
the Mysore sub-region on the outer, fairly dry slopes up to 
about 1,500 feet, especially towards the east 

The vegetation falls naturally into five fairly distinct 
types, though they are intermingled to a certain extent and 
merge so that no very clear limits can be assigned to each. 

Starting from the plains we get successively :— 

1. The Jry semi-desert type which occupies the lower 
Amaravati valley and extends westwards more or less along 
the foot of the hills. The elevations run from about 900 to 
1.500 feet and the rainfall ranges from 18 to 21 inches. 

As might be expected, thorny plants figure prominently: 
such as Commiphora Berryi Engl,, Dichrostachys cinerea W, 

A., Acacia Latronu7n Willd. (generally very gregarious), a sprink¬ 
ling of Acacia planifrons W. <f» A,, Opuniia Dillenii Haw., 
Coffea Wightiana W, da A,, Dicoma tomentosa Cass,, Azima tet- 
racaniha Lorn Solanum trilobaium Linn., Euphorbia antiquo¬ 
rum Linn , and iortiJis Boitl, Other characteristic plants are 
Euphorbia dracunculoides Lam , andJatropha Wightiana Muell.- 
Arg. and among grasses Perotis latifolia Ait. and Oropetium 
Thomaeum Trin, 

Along the large streams species of other types are apt to 
intrude as Terminalia Arjuna W.dk A,, Viteoc leucoxylon Linn, /., 
Albizzia procera Brnth., Hopea parviflora Bedd., Calophyllum 
Wiqhtianum Wall, and Calamus pseudoienuis Becc. 
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II. The dry deciduous hill type is found on the outer 
slopes from 1.500 to 3,500 feet with a rainfall of from 20 to 60 
incnes. The slopes are generally very rocky and precipitous. 

The characteristic species here are Cochlospermum Oossy- 
piwrti I),C,^Shorea Talura Boxh., Sterculia uremRoxb , Eriolaena 
quinguelocularis Wight, Buettyuria herhacea Roxh., Plectronia 
didyma Gaerfn., Diospyros ynontana Roxh., iJidyrtiocarpus Bottle- 
riana Wall., Givotia rotileriforynis Griff. 

Ill The moist deciduous forest type, mainly situated in 
the western extremity, though it occurs also in patches here 
and there in favourable localities. It ranges between eleva¬ 
tions of 1,500 and 2,500 feet with a rainfall of from 50 to 100 
inches and merges into the evergreen type. This is the most 
important type in the estimation of the forest officer, for it is 
here that the finest timber trees are found and where they 
attain their greatest development. Here we find enormous 
stems of Tectorm grand is Linyi., Dalbergia Inlifolia Roxh Ter- 
minalia iom(ntosa Bedd., Anogeis,suH latifolia Wall.. Pterocarpus 
Marsupiuin Roxh., Lagerstroemia lanceolnla Wall., and several 
others. 

Apart from these giant trees two other features distin¬ 
guish this type : the luKuriant growth of Bamhusa aruyuHnacea 
Willd., which tends to take possessioil of the soil to the exclu¬ 
sion of all other vegetation, and the presence of Lantaym Ca¬ 
mara Linyi., which rapidly overgrows open spaces. 

Other noteworthy species are Dillenia pentagyna Roxb., 
Naregamia alaia W. ct* A., Vitis discolor iJalz , Crotolaria dubia 
Grail , several species of Desmodium, Spatholobus Roxburghii 
Benth. Careya arborea Roxb., Antide^ma Ghaesembila Oaertn , 
Cycas circinalis Linn., a number ot Scitaminacece, including 
Zinziber officinaHs Rose, and Chnogync virgata Benth., which 
forms dense thickets near water. The fern hryyiaria quercifolia 
Linn, is common on tree trunks and on rocks. 

The depressions are often swampy and there one finds 
Handia uliginoaa D.C., Sphenoclea zeylanica Oaertn., Hydrolea 
zeylanica VaM., and Ceraiopteris thalictroides Linn. Along 
streams Rhabdia lycioides Mast, occurs. 

IV. The evergreen type, which is divisible into three sub- 
types corresponding roughly with the elevation, and where a 
rainfall of from 100 to 150 inches prevails. 

(a) The low evergreen sub-type lies between 1,500 and 3,000 
feet. Some of its characteristic species a!:e :— 

Hydnocarpua Wightiana Bl., Xanthophylluyn flavescens 
Roxh., Oeophila reniformis Don, Bragantia Wallichii Br., Gro¬ 
ton candatus Giesel. Dimorphocalyx Lawianus Hook. /., Excae- 
caria rohusta Hook /., and the rood-like bamboo Ochlandra 
travancemea Benth., which densely covers large areas along 
streams. It is the leaves of this species that are generally 
used for thatching. 
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(6) The median evergreen avb-type from 3,000 to 5,000 feet 
This is the zone most suited for the purposes of the planting 
industry and several thousand aores have been cleared for 
coffee, tea and cardamoms. Rubber trees of several kinds 
have been tried, but this cultivation has not proved as profit¬ 
able as that of the other products named. Pepper vines are 
also grown to a small extent on the shade trees in the planta¬ 
tions. 

Gigantic evergreen trees grow in these forests, some, such 
as Meeua ferrea Linn., Calophyllum iomentosum Wight, Pala- 
quium ellipticum Engl.., and Diospyros Ebenum Koen., are of 
value to the timber trade. This is probably the most varied 
and boianically interesting of all the types and covers a very 
large expanse. The vegetation is exceedingly dense and it is 
possible to walk for miles in unclouded day light without being 
able to catch a glimpse ot the sun, much so that surveyors 
working here have to dispense with sun readings. 

There are four well defined stories of vegetation: tall 
trees, with their crowns out in the sunlight, overtop all; be¬ 
sides those already named may be mentioned Cutlenia exceUa 
Wight, Elceocarpus tuherculatus Roxh., Canarium Strictum Roxb., 
Kurrimia lipartita Law. and several species of Myristica. 

Beneath these, smaller trees adapt themselves to the more 
shady conditions and form a lower story consisting, among 
very many more, of Vnona pannoaa Dalz., Ooniothalamus 
Wightii Hook, /. & T., several Oarcinias, Iloligarna Beddomei 
Hook, /., Eugenia Munronii Wight, Premrm coriacea Clarke, 
Agroslistachys longifolia Denth. and Macaranga tomentosa 
Wight. The latter with Glerodendron infortunatum Linn, being 
the first tree-growth to appear as secondary growth on cleared 
areas left to themselves. 

Innumerable woody shrubs form the next stage, such as 
Paramignya armata Oliv., Turraea villosa Benn., Psychotria ana- 
mallayam Bedd., Saprosma indicum Dalz., Ervatamia coronaria 
Stapf, several Strobilanthea which are often overgrown by Gas¬ 
sy fha filijormis Linn., and Eleitaria cardamomum Maton. 

Finally, below all, there is a carpet of herbs, and crypto¬ 
gams like Neurocalyx Wightii Arn., Acranihera ananmllica 
Bedd., Pellionia Heyneana Wedd. Oymnopteris contaminans Wall. 
and Selaginella plumosa Baker. Orchids and ferns cluster on 
the trunl^, mosses clothe them and lichens disguise them; an 
occasional Fagraeaovata Wall, or Gonnarus Wightii Hook, /., is 
festooned among the branches. 

Where the soil is poor the trees of the tallest story are 
either absent or reduced in size and there are then only "three 
storjes; here the tree composite, Vernonia monosis Benth., 
appears. 

Some further features of interest in this sub-type are 
the tree ferns (species of AlsophiJa). the Podoatemoniaceae 
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on Bemi*8ubmerged rocks in stream beds, the occurrence of 
the Justly-dread^ elephant-nettle,** Laportea crenulata Oaud,^ 
and of the only South Indian conifer Podocarpus latifolia Wall,, 
though this latter is rare in the tract. 

(c) The high evergreen avJb-type above 5,000 feet. This 
type occurs both in continuous expanses of forest and in iso¬ 
lated patches punctuating the open grass lands of the next 
type, usually aggregating in and around depressions which 
form the sources of streams 

Here we find Michelia nilagirica Zenk., Mahonia Lesche- 
navltii Tak., Eurya japonica Thunh , Eloeocarpus ferrugineus 
Wight, three species of Ilex, throe species of Microtropis, Tur- 
pinia pomifera D.G., three species of Rubus (mainly in open 
glades and along the borders), Rhodomyrtus tomentom Wight, 
Eugenia calophyllifolia Wight,Senecio Garymhom Wall., Oaulthc- 
ria fragrantissima Wall,, Rhododendron arhoreum Sm,, Ardisia 
rhor^oidea Wight,. Symplocos anamallayana Bcdd., Ginamomum 
Wightii Meiaan,. Girrhopefatum Oamhlei Hook, /. 

The curious epiphyte Tmpatiens Jerdonice Wight is common 
at the higher elevations, as also the small parasite Viscum ja- 
ponicum Thunh,, especially on Eurya japonicum and Rhodo- 
dendron arhoreum. x 

V. The graaa land type from 3,500 feet to the highest sum¬ 
mits. Here again a sub-division according to elevation is re 
quired. The limits between the sub-types is not well defined, 
but can be fixed with rough approximation at 6,00i» feet. Th(5 
type consists of open grass lands; the lower sub-type is often 
dotted with single trees or small groups, such as Terminalia 
Ghehula Retz, Zizyphua rugoaa Lam,, Mallotus albus Muell,- 
Arg,, while the higher sub-type is invaded by the patches of 
the Wgh level sub-type of the evergreen type. The slopes are 
usually steep except where small plateaus occur, when the 
ground undulates more or less gently to the edge of precipices 
or passes more gradually into the steeper, lower slopes. 

(a) The lower graaadand svhdype below 6,000 feet presents 
such species as Berberia tinctoria Leach., three species of Viola, 
Grotolaria Wightiana Br., Deamodium rufeacena D.G,, Droaera 
Burrnannii Vahl, Lobelia nicotianaejolia Heyne, Swertia affinia 
Glarke, Mginetia peduncvlata Wall,, Oayria arborea Wall., three 
species of Burmannia, Phoenix humilia Royle, Eriocaulon odo- 
ratum Dalz., lachaemum ciliare Retz, Andropogon Nardua Linn,, 
Pteria aquilina Linn., Lycopodium cernuum Linn., and Selagi- 
nella rupeatria Spreng, on rocks 

(ft) The high graeadand auh-type above 6,000 feet offers a 
number of species of an alpine affinity and generally resembles 
the flora of at the same elevations in the Nilgiri and Palni 
Hills. The species met with chiefly are Hypericum japonicum 
Thunh,, Geranium nepalenae Sweet, Fragaria indica And,,Oa- 
bechia Leachenaultii D.G. Peucedanum ariamallayanum G. B 
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Clarke, Hedyotis ariicularis Br,, and buxifolia Bedd., Dipsaeus 
Lfschenavltii CoulL, Vemonia Bourneana W. W. Smith, Ana* 
phalis araneosa D.C., Cnicvs WallicMi D.C., Lysimachia Lesche* 
naultii Duby, Pedicularis zeylanica Benih., Strobilanthes Kun* 
thianus T. And., Planiago major Linn., Rumex nepalensis 
Spreng., Thesium Wightianum Wall.. Lilivmneilgherrense Wight, 
Jsachne Gnrdneri Benih., Arundinella WightianaNees. 

In swampy places occur Ranunculus reniformis Wall, and 
Wallichlanus \V. d' A.,Droserapeliata Sm.,Serpicula indica Thw., 
Gentiana guadrifaria Bh. several Uiricularias, Satyrium nepa* 
tense Don., several species of Eriocaulon. Carex phacota Spreng., 
and Athyrium Filix-fcemina Hernh. Along streams are Anemone 
rivularis Ham., Impatienn Tangachee liedd. (namedafter apro- 
minent peak of tli(‘se hill'll), the beautiful Sonerila grandifora 
Wall., and Exaenw atropu)pu)eum Bcdd., var. anamallayanurn 
Bedd., also Arundinaria Wighti<inn Xeey and Osmunda regalis 
Linn. 

Jt will be setui, therefore, that the flora of this range is 
very varied but, on the whole, does not dilTei* verv widely 
from that of adjoining areas As far as present investigation 
extends the chief points of difference that present themselves 
are the following 

The absence from the semi-desert type of the spinous 
Dalbergias and of Cassia marcfimta Ro.rb., which are common in 
the Madura District. 

In the evergreen foiests one expects the Anacardiaceae 
and Gvftifcrae to be more fully represented than they seem 
to be. 

In the higher grass lands Cotoneasfer bun folia Wall., Rosa 
Leschenauliii IK d:’ A. and Pa rochet us communis Ham., allthre^ 
common in similar tracts in the Nilgiris and Palnis, are entirely 
absent as far as my observations go. On the other hand, 
we find Anaphdi^ Meeboldii W. W, Smith exceedingly common 
on the Tanakumalai ridge, and lower down Impahens herhicola 
Hook, /., both of whicli ^^e^o first discovered by Meebold 
in Travancorc and have been reported so far from nowhere 
else. 

In the median evergreen sub-type, or on grass land near 
its borders, Podocarpus latijoUa Wall, is found, though uncom¬ 
mon. This conifer elsewhere has been seen only in the Tinne- 
velli and Travancore hills far to the south 

Another uncommon plant of these hills is Vtleria salici- 
folia Bedd. Of recent years it has been found in another 
range of Coimbatore hills. It is a gregarious shrub, not a tree 
as stated in the “ Flora of British India,” growing in rocky places 
at an elevation of 4,000 to 5,000 feet and attaining aheight not 
exceeding 6 fet^i with a basal diameter of IJ inches. 

Pyrenacantha voluhilis Hook., a slender climber apparently 
unreported from India up to the time Vol I of the ‘‘ Flora of 
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British India” was published in 1875, and since reported only 
from the Palni and Tinnevelli hills (vide Ciamble’s “ Mora of 
the Presidency of Madras ”) occurs in the semi-desert type of 
our area. It may be of interest to note that I have recently 
found this species in the northern part of the Nellore District, 
at least 350 miles north of the Anaimalais. 

From all sources, including those already alluded to, I 
have drawn out a list of 1,805 species, exclusive of fungi, as 
occurring in the Anaimalai range. It is certain that this list 
is far from complete for th(‘ puWished works bearing on this 
tract include the whole of the Madras Presidency, and it is not 
always possible to ascertain whether any particular species has 
been found there when these hills are not speinhcally named as 
an habitat. I have thought it best to omit any species not 
definitely riotefl as having been ob'^erved in these hills 

Of the 1,805 species listed, exactly i,500 find place in my 
own notes. The main deficiencies are probably among the 
Orchidaceae, Ei iocaulaceae, Cypcraceae, Gramiitaeeae and Cryp~ 
iogamts. The final list is not likely to fall short of 2,200. 

Of the 1,805 species recorded at present, 1,661 are Phane¬ 
rogam.^ and only 144 are Cnjplogarns. The Monocotyledons 
number 214 and the dymnosperms only three, namely: Onetnm 
scandem Hoxb,, Podocarpus laiifolia Wall., and Cycas circinalis 
Linn. 

There are 13 orders represented by 30 or more species, 
headed by the Leguminosae with 163; no others have as many 
as 100, Euphorhiaceae being second wdth 91. 

Nineteen genera arc represented by 10 or more species, 
headed by Grotoloria with 29 and Impatiens with 26, the rest 
all falling below 20. 


/Synoptical Table, 


Division 

No. of natural 
orders 

No. of 
genera. 

No. of 
Hpeoies. 

1. Fhanerogamia 

140 

766 

1661 

A. Dicotyledones 

lUS 

640 

1444 

1. Polypetalae 

63 

286 

660 

(a) Thalamiflorne .. 

22 

81 

179 

(6) Disciflorae 

18 

• 94 

' 178 

(c) Caloyoifiiorae 

23 

111 

293 

2. Gamopetalae 

33 1 

253 

646 

3. Monochlamydeao.. 

20 1 

101 

248 

B. Gymnospermaa 

3 1 

3 

3 

C Monocotyledones .. 

21 

122 

214 

II. CVyptogamia 

i 4 

1 1 

66 

144 


Total .. \ 144 


831 


1,805 
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Orders with over 30 Species. 

1. lieguminosae 163 6. Graminaceae ..68 11. Malvaceae 

2. Buphorbiaoeae 91 7. Urticaceae .. 60 12. Oonvolvulaceae f 

3. Bubiaoeae .. 70 8. Labiatae . 44 13. Aaclepiftdaceae 31 

4. Oompositae K* 9. Orohidaoeae . 42 

6. Aoanthaoeae 10. Sorophulariaoeae 89 


1. Crotolaria 

2. Impatiene 

3. Ficua 

4. IpotDoea 
6. Indigofera 

6, Diospyros 

7. Asplenium 


Oenera with 10 or more Species. 

. 29 8. Eugenis .. K. 16. Osbeckia .. H 

.. 26 I 9. Strobilanthes J 17. Blamea .. 1 

.. 1 ,- 10. DesmodJum.. 13 18. Leucas ..>10 

.. r' 11. Hibiscus 19. Euphorbia .. ; 

.. i 12. Vitis .. I 

.. [ 16 13. Orewia .. h 12 

,. ; 14. Loranthus .. 

15. Habenaria .. J 






II. The Burmese Sesamum Varieties. Notes on their 
Variation and Growth. 

By A. McKbrral. 

(With Plate XI.) 

[Read at the Indian Science Congress, Jany, 1018.] 


L Introductory. 

Sesamum forms one of the genera of the order IVdalineae, 
an order which has its closest affinities with Bignoniacoae anil 
Acanthaceae. De Candolle (1) remarks that ‘‘ Sesamum, in 
the widest sense ot the name, has ten (species), all African, 
except perhaps the cultivated species.” Hooker (2) gives 
three Indian species : 8. indicum, to which all the cultivated 
forms belong, 8. Idciniatum, a native of the Deccan Peninsula, 
and iS. prostratum, found on sandhills near the sea at Madras, the 
two latter being prostrate, whereas 8, indicum is an erect plant. 

The literature of Sesamum is comparatively scanty and 
the plant does not seem to have received the attention whieli 
its importance as a source of oil merits. Thus D<* Candolle 
merely remarks that there are two races, the one with black, 
the other with white seed, and several varieties differing in the 
shape of the leaf. The difference in the colour of the seeds is 
very ancient, as in the case of the poppy.” Watt (3) gives a 
fairly full account of the methods of cultivation in India, ith 
statistics of acreage, outturn, etc., but in this account again 
very little information is given regarding the characters which 
separate the different forms from each other. The author on 
this subject merely remarks, “ there are two crops, a rabi and 
kharif and various cultivated forms of the plant, some epo- 
cially suitable for growing in the kharif season some as early 
rabi crops Two at least of these are easily recognized, one 
with white seeds (safed til), the other with black (kala til). 
The latter is much the more common form and is reputed to 
yield a superior oil.” Howard (4) gives an account of the 
pollination mechanism and the process of< fertilization and 
indicates the methods to be adopted in improving the plant. 

In Burma Sesamum has an importance as a food plant 
which it probably does not possess elsewhere. The oil is the 
material universally used in Burmese cooking and confection¬ 
ery and takes tjjie place of the ‘ ghi * used by Indians. The 
area under the crop in Burma is now close on million acres, 
the largest of any province in India and not only is the pro- 
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duoe of this wholly consumed in the Province but there is also 
a considerable im]^rt of seed from Bombay and elsewhere. 
Most of the crushing has up till the present been done in the 
ordinary village bullock mill, and since groundnut began to 
be extensively cultivated there has been adulteration with the 
oil of the latter on a considerable scale. The industr}’’, how¬ 
ever, is at the present time in an interesting stage of evolu¬ 
tion. Many Burmans are erecting power mills in which the 
ordinary wooden mill is attached to an overhead gear and a 
battery of six to twelve of these driven bv an oil or steam 
engine. It is probable that although little discrimination is 
shown at present between the oil of the different kinds this is 
due maijily to the fact that a supply of pure seed of one kind 
cannot be obtained and that, given such a supply, a demand 
accompanied by better prices for superior grades of oil would 
probably arise. 

In view of these consideration*! and on account of the 
almost complete want of information regarding the differen¬ 
tiating characters of the different kinds and their agricultural 
and industrial importance, observations have been made during 
the last three years on a large and representative collection of 
varieties from the principal Sesamum districts in Burma. 
These were first grown at the Tatkon Agricultural Station in 
1914, when single plant selections were made which have been 
propagated during the last two yearvS. The collection of single 
plant cultures now amounts to over 150 and the remarks 
which follow have been based on observations made on these. 

2. Variation in Oharaotbes. 

In the first place it may be noted that the Sesamum plant 
shows marked polymorphism—a single character often varying 
much in one and the same plant. This is most marked in the 
leaf shape, the number of cells in the capsule, the shape of the 
capsule and the number of stamens (normally 4). Differences 
in seed colour which could be ascribed to causes other tha#i 
imperfect ripening and other external factors were not, how¬ 
ever, observed. 

The following are the main characters on which classifica¬ 
tion can be based. 

The Leaf .—There is a marked difference between the 
leaves on the lower and those on the upper part of the axis. 
The lower are much larger and generally lobed or pinnatisect. 
The middle leaves arc smaller, usually entire, and lanceolate 
in shape, while those towards the apex which subtend the 
flowers in the more crowded part of the inflorescence are 
linear oblong. 

In position the leaves are usually o])posite or sub-opposite 
and decussate but there is often much departure from this 
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arrangement, especially in the upper part of tlie avis where 
they may assume an alternate arrangement. 

Often again the leaves, instead of occurring in opposite 
pairs, may occur in whorls of three, or even four, arising from 
practically the same point on the axis. This character, coupled 
with certain arrangements of the flowers and fruits, gives 
rise to various types of plant, each breeding true to their 
distinctive characters. 

Branching Habit —In the axil of each leaf there are three 
buds. These may give rise either to secondary (vegetative) 
branches or produce directly flowers on short pedicels. When 
a vegetative branch is produced it always arises from the 
middle bud of the throe and the other two buds usually re¬ 
main undeveloped and appear on either side of the* branch as 
small yellow glands (nectaries). In the case of the buds pro¬ 
ducing flowers directly, one, two, or all three of the buds may 
Y)roduce such. The forms differ widely among themselves 
in the number of vegetative branches which they produce. 
In certain forms none at all are produced and the plants 
form nothing but flowers and fruits from the lowest axil 
right up the stem (Plate XT). Usually, however, at least a 
pair of branches are formed in the axils of the lowest leaves 
(Plate XI). The other extreme is exhibited by plants which 
form branches right up the stem with only a small apical fraction 
of the latter left to the production of flowers (Plate No. XI). 
Intermediate forms showing all different degrees of branching 
are also found. The secondary vegetative branches produce 
flowers and fruits in the same way as the main stem. 

This variation in branching habit is from the purely agri¬ 
cultural point of view perhaps the most important of the 
differentiating characters of the Sesamums. The degree of 
branching affects the life period of the plant. Plants with no 
side branches begin to produce flowers and fruit earlier and, 
under conditions of scanty rainfall, complete their life period 
in a much shorter time than those of the other type. The 
non-branching types are accordingly most suited to conditions 
where the rainfall is precjarious and where the plant has to 
rush through its life period in the shortest possible time. The 
branching types are more suited to conditions where the water 
supply is assured, as in tracts of good rainfall or where the soil 
is retentive of moisture. Hence we find that in Burma those 
branching types are preferred for cold weather sowings where 
the plant is started on the tail end of the monsoon and has an 
assured supply of moisture, or for early sowing in districts 
of heavier rainfall. On the other hand the shorter lived, 
unbranching types are on the whole more suited to the 
precarious rainfall of the dry zone tracts of Burma where the 
crop is sowm in the early rains. In these regions, however, 
the rainfall varies much in the early rains and it is found tUht 
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many cultivators endeavour to ensure themselves by growing 
both branched and unbranched types either separately or in 
mixture. 

In 1916 coupts were made of the rate of formation of 
capsules on each of a branched and unbranched type, twenty 
plants of each being placed under observation, and the aver¬ 
ages struck The results are shown in the following tabular 
statement. Both cultures were sown on 9th June. 


Type 

Average 
number of 
branches per 
plant at ma¬ 
turity. 

Date of ap¬ 
pearance of 
first fiower 

Date of ap¬ 
pearance of 
first capsule 

No. of cap¬ 
sules per 
plant at 
harvest 

Date of 
complete 
matunty. 

Mugh 

branched. 

lS-4 

20th July 

25th July 

897 

13th Aug 

Little 

branched. 

28 

loth July 

13th July 

137 

12th Aug. 


These figures show that under good conditions of rain¬ 
fall, as at Tatkon, the branching type is a much heavier 
yielder and can finish its life-history as quickly as the un¬ 
branched type Under such conditions it is the most profitable 
type to grow If, however, a serious break in the rains had 
taken pkee a very different result would have been got. Tn 
such circumstances the branching is inhibited, only small 
leafy shoots being former! in the axils and little or no seed is 
formed. 

The Colour of the Flower ,—^This itself has no economic im¬ 
portance but the colour variations may be used to distinguish 
between types which are otherwise very similar. The most 
frequently occurring type of flower is in colour white suffused 
with pink The anterior lobe of the corolla has usually a 
pinkish marginal band about | inch or less in breadth. This 
lobe is longer than the other four lobes and inside the corolla 
and immediately behind the anterior lip there is a depression 
coloured yellow with pink or purple mottling. From this a 
band of mottling extends backwards to the throat of the co¬ 
rolla. In one culture the purple mottling was much deeper in 
tone and more widely distributed in area than in any of the 
others. In some the*rose pink hue of the corolla limb and tube, 
as also of the marginal band of the lip, is very faint, while in 
certain types it appears to be altogether absent and the flower 
is pure white to look at. An examination of the interior of 
such showed, however, that the yellow colouration is 

always present in the depression above described. 
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The Cap8ule.^A& a result of the leaf axils bearing either 
two or three capsules we get very distinctive types of plant. 
The differences, too, are inherited and selection can be made to 
isolate types showing each of these kinds of habit. These 
differences are further accentuated by differences which occur 
in (1) the relative length of the capsules and internode, (2) 
the position of the leaves—whether occurring in pairs or in 
threes or fours and whether opposite or alternate. From com¬ 
binations of these variations the following types with refer¬ 
ence to the inflorescence and fruiting system, can be distin¬ 
guished *— 

(i) Plants with intemodes longer than the capsules, the 
latter occurring in opposite pairs. 

(ii) Plants with intemodes longer than the capsules, and 
the latter occurring in fascicles of threes. In this typo we get 
a decided whorled appearance, especially if the leave«« arise in 
threes from the same point of the stem (Plate XI). 

(hi) Tjrpes in which the intemodes are not longer than 
the capsules. 

(iv) Types in which the capsules areas long as the inter* 
nodes and in which the leaves are alternate. The capsules 
may occur singly or in twos or threes. This type presents 
when in fruit a main axis completely occupied by the fruits in 
a spiral arrangement. These types are well known to Burmese 
cultivators who have specific names for each of them, e.g. 

gwa-gale ** or small fork which refers to type (i), patle ** or 
“ round-about ” to (ii), and “ tet-kyaw or “ climb and Jump 
which is descriptive of type (iv) 

In shape the capsule shows very considerable variation 
from type to type and generally also among the capsules on 
one and the same plant. Plate XI shows capsules each taken 
from a separate plant and illustrates the variation in capsule- 
shape. The number of cells also varies^ from two to ten and 
this variation is often found on one and the same plant. The 
shape of the capsule depends to a great extent on the number 
of cells. When there are only two or four the shape is oblong- 
compressed with a quadrilateral section; when the number of 
cells is greater than four the capsule assumes a more or less 
cylindrical shape with polygonal section. 

The length varies considerably and some of the many- 
celled types are sub-globose in shape. The apex of the cap¬ 
sule is shortly acuminate, but in some cases it is considerably 
longer than in others. Capsule-shape is rather a fluctuating 
character on which to base classification. 

Colour of the Vegetative Parts ,—This varies from light 
yellow to dark glaucous green and is constant in the pure line. 
Although environment 1ms a marked effect on the hue of the 
green, strong rich soils tending to produce a darker shade, the 
inherited differences in this character are nevertheless con- 
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stant enough to serve as distinctive marks and in fact the 
mass eCfect of the different shades is often quite striking. 

Pubescence ,—Some types are almost glabrous while others 
are quite hairy: types which are light yellow in colour seem 
often to bear more hairs than darker coloured types. The 
character can be used in differentiating type from tvpe. 

Seed Colour .—The seed may be of the following colours :— 
White, grey or drab, greenish, brown, black 

These colours have probably much significance in connec¬ 
tion with the quality of the oil produced. Howard states (4) 
that in India the black-seeded varictie‘^ are supposed to give 
the highest yields and the white-seeded the best quality of oil. 
A white-seeded Burmese type named * Thadunbyu ’ is usually 
said by cultivators’to give the best quality of oil and this co- 
roborates the Indian opinion. The present investigations, how¬ 
ever, have not yet reached the stage when the}^ can throw 
light on this aspect of the question 

3. Classification . 

The leading principle in classification of cultivated plants 
(should be that the first basis of division should be a character 
of economic importance. It would for example be next to 
useless to classify Sesamum types according to the shape or 
colour of the flower, even although the variation in that organ 
w^ere wide enough for classificatory purposes. Characters of 
economic importance will be either agricultural or industrial 
and it is preferable to frame a system which will include both 
as bases. From the agricultural point of view the branching 
character, associated as it is with life period, which in Sesa¬ 
mum is very important, is perhaps the most suitable character 
to use. If, however, it can be shown that the fruiting habit 
[i.e. fruit in singles or clusters) or the number of cells in the 
capsule, have a marked effect on yield, then these also might 
take equal rank with the branching habit. From the indus¬ 
trial point of view it is likely that seed colour will be of great¬ 
est importance. Hence as a tentative scheme the following 
classificatory scheme for the Burmese Sesamums is proposed. 

A. Much branched, late, white seed. 

A^. „ „ „ coloured seed. 

B. Unbranched (less than two pairs of branches) early, 

white seed. 

B* Dnbranched, early, coloured seed. 

The disadvantage of this scheme is of course that there 
is continual gradation from little branched to much branched 
types, the division is accordingly arbitrary and the classifica¬ 
tion is avowedly more agricultural than botanical. It gives 
four main classes under each of w^hich the types can be fur- 
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ther catalogued according to the other characters previously 
described. 

4. Abnormalities. 

Any account of Sesamum would be incomplete without 
reference to the peculiar condition often encountered which 
may be called ** green floww” (plate XI). Plants showing 
this condition have the following characteristic changes in 
their inflorescences. The corolla of the flower remains green 
and the floral organs, stigma and stamens are also green and 
imperfectly differentiated. Such an inflorescence would, in \ 
fact, supply very useful material for explaining to an elemen 
tary class of botany, the genesis of these organs from ordi¬ 
nary leaves. The cause of the condition is obscure, and so 
far as is known cannot be ascribed to fungus attack. The 
plants usually produce no seed at all in the affected parts, but 
lower down the stem a few capsules are usually found from 
which seed can be obtained. Such seed sown out at Tatkon 
in 1916 did not result in producing a greater number of ‘ green 
flower ’ plants than the average, and clear evidence of the con¬ 
dition being inheritable has not yet been obtained. The per¬ 
centage of such plants in different cultures varies very much: 
counts were made at Tatkon in 1916 when it was found that 
the percentage of green flower plants varied from zero to 
40% in the different cultures. 

Field observations do not tend to associate its occurrence 
with any particular environment. It may occur badly either 
in very rich loam or in poor sandy soils such as are common 
in mid Burma. Accounting as it often does for the loss of at 
least one-third of the crop it is obviously a matter for careful 
investigation with a view to finding if possible suitable reme¬ 
dies. 

5. Improvement. 

The large collection of cultivators, varieties examined 
showed that very few were pure; most showed a mixture 
of the different types described above with consequent differ¬ 
ences in yield, hardiness, and colour of seed and possibly qua¬ 
lity of oil. It has not yet been possible to procure oil ana¬ 
lyses, but it is fairly certain that among such a variety of types 
differences in this character, as also in yield of seed and qua¬ 
lity of oil, will be likely to occur. The method of improve¬ 
ment by selection of single plants has accordingly been adopt¬ 
ed as that most likely to yield results along any one of the 
above lines. The question of how far cross-pollination takes 
place is of importance in using such a method. Howard 
states that the Sesamum flower opens in the very early morn¬ 
ing and that pollination (self) takes place before six o’clock, 
but that in many cases the failure of the anthers to develop 
properly may leave an opening for crossing. The single plant^ 
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cultareB grown at Tatkon had a very uniform appearance' and 
the writer is not at present inclined to think that in that 
locality at least cross-pollination takes place to a disturbing 
degree In the cultures of 1916 a look-out was kept among 
the white-seeded kinds for plants showing coloured seed. 
Four such plants were found which when sown out in 1917 
gave offspring as follows:— 


Serial 

Colour of seed 

1 

Colour of seed 

Pboobnt of bbbant plant 

IN NBXT GBNEBATION. 

No. 

0 f culture. 

of errant plant. 

Coloured. 

White. 

1 

White. 

Greenish brown. 

137 

56 

2 

! White. 

_ _ 

Greenish brown. 

129 

99 

3 

* White 

Black. 1 

J 

133 

17 


The results would seem to indicate that these plants were 
real hybrids due to cross-pollination in the previous year. 
Further tests and greater experience is, however, required in 
order to be able to say how far cross-pollination is to be ex¬ 
pected. 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATE XI. 

Fig 1 —Uabranohed tjrpe of sesamum. 

, 2.—Slightly branched plant. 

„ 3.—Fully branched plant. 

, 4.—Type showing whorled arrangement of fruits. 

5.—Variation in capsule shape in sesamum types. Each 
capsule from a separate variety. 

„ ().—Condition of plant knoMTi as “ green flower.” 
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12* A Short Account of the Wandcrtng Teachers at the 
Time of the Buddha. 

By Bimala Charan Law, M.A. 

At the time of the rise of Buddhism, there were various 
classes of wanderers who, in the language of Dr. Rhys Davids, 
“were teachers or sophists who spent eight or nine months of 
every year wandering about precisely with the object of engag¬ 
ing in conversational discussions on matters of ethics and philo¬ 
sophy, nature lore and mysticism. Like the sophists among the 
i^ireeks, they differed very much in intelligence, in earnestness 
and in honesty ” * 

In the Anguttara Nikaya we find mention of two classes 
of Paribbajakas (Paribrajakas). The first class is known as 
Annatitthiya Paribhajaka,^ and the second class as Brahmana 
Parihbajaka} The Bramma Paribhajahaa were in the habit 
of discussing Samditthika dhamma, that is, matters relating 
to this phenomenal world, the term corresponding in some 
way or other to Lokayatra, the ways of life or mundane affairs 
The Annatitthiya Paribbajakas were interested generally in the 
question of self-realization in thought and in conduct, that 
is to say, in ‘‘ solemn judgments about human life and the 
whole of things.” But in this paper an attempt has been made 
to give a short account of the Sramanas (Samanas) and the 
Paribbajakas excluding those who are known throughout the 
Buddhist Literature as the six titthiyas or heretics. 

The term Paribbajaka may require a word of explanation. 
It is stated in the Vasistha Dharmasdstra (Chap. 10) that a 
Paribbajaka should shave his head, clothe himself with one 
piece of cloth or antelope skin or cover his body with graas 
plucked by cows. He should sleep on bare ground. 

Prof. Rhys Davids is the first to draw our attention to the 
wanderers (Paribbajakas) or the sophistic institutions quite 
peculiar to India.* It is difficult to say when exactly this 
order of wanderers came into existence. The history of the 
Paribbajakas is perhaps as old as the closing period of the 
Rig Veda. We are not in a position to^ describe in detail or 
with accuracy the functions of the wanderers if they at all 
existed in the Vedic times. 

Thus we may hold with Prof. Rhys Davids that the 

1 Buddhist India, p. 141. 

2 AnguttaraNikSya (P.T S ), Vol. IV, p. 35. 

^ Ibid. Vol. I. p. 157. 

* Buddhist India, pp. 141-148. 
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uranderers were not known much before the rise of Buddhism.* 
The sophistic institutions, strictly so called, may be said to 
date from Uddlilaka Aruni, the distinguished philosopher, 
father of Svetaketu who tried by his personal example to set up 
a commonwealth of thought in India which allowed no 
distinction of caste, creed, age and sex.* 

Although a Brahmin of erudition and influence, he sought 
after knowledge without considering for a moment the social 
position of the personages to whom he went to learn With 
Prof. Rhys Davids we may further maintain that philosophy 
in India up to a certain date was but a lay movement. 
Yajnavalkya was probably the connecting link between the past 
and the subsequent ages. The sophistic activity progressed 
rapidly during the reign of Janaka, the king of Videha, one 
of the best known patrons of Indian philosoph^^. The kingdom 
of Janaka resounded with philosophical contests held between 
Yajnavalkya and other renowned teachers of his time, among 
whom were some women.® But that was in a period of 
Indian history when the ideal of renunciation had not taken 
permanent hold of the mind of the people. Yajnavalkya and 
his opponents were almost without single exception household¬ 
ers. It is nevertheless in the expressions of Yajnavalkya 
that we can trace for the first time any reference to two orders 
of teachers, hermits and recluses (TSpasas and Sramanas). 

The period which elapsed immediately before the advent 
of Buddhism may be called ‘ the Samana BrShmana period ’—a 
current idiom vaguely representing the various classes of 
Indian teachers who might be arranged according to their 
attitude towards penance, sacrifice, caste, asceticism and other 
concerns of human life and society. There is no hard and fast 
line to be drawn between one order and another,—the transi¬ 
tion from one to the other being possible in the case of all 
individuals—whether between the Jatilakas and the Parib- 
bftjakas* or between the Sramanas and the Brahmanas, the 
diflerence was one of degree and not of kind. Here we shall 
concentrate our attention on the ParibbSjakas strictly so called 
in the oldest Buddhist records. 

It is evident from the early Buddhist passages that the 
term Sramana may be understood in a two-fold sense. Taking 
it in its general sense, we may understand by it all those 
religious todies or teachers of philosophy who turned monks, 

i Buddhist India, p. 141. 

> GhSndogya Upanishad, Book 6. 

KausltaS Upanishad, Chap. 1. 

Svetaketu JStaka No. 377 (FausboU's edition). 

Uddfilaka JStaka No. 487 ( .. „ ) 

MahSbhSrata Adip^a (Upamanyu UpSkhySnaih^. 

^ Brihad Aranyaka upanishad, Books 2-4. 

* Vasistha--43mriti in SmritinSih Samuooaya, p. 201. 
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who were known as mendicants (Bhikkhus) because of their 
practice of begging, who shaved their heads clean as a mark of 
distinction from the hermits (TSpasas), the wearers of matted 
hairs, as well as from the Brfihmanas, the wearers of crest or 
look. The name in its specific sense is to be applied to those 
bodies of men who were opposed in their general attitude not 
only to the Brdhmanas buried in worldly affairs or to the hermits 
who practised all sorts of penances, but also to some of the 
wanderers who took interest in mundane affairs. The 
Sramanas were all hostile in their attitude towards Brahmani- 
cal traditions. The term Sramana is applicable to the order of 
six Titthiyas (Tirthikas), founders of schools. The SSkya- 
puttiya Sramanas or the Buddhists were of course in the same 
predicament. The Sramanas were the advocates of strict 
celibacy. The Varn&^ramadharma which signifies the tenets or 
injunctions of Brahmanism was discredited. Politics was 
with them but a thing inferior, i.e. a foolish talk. The only 
thing which really interested them was the realization of the 
higher ideals of life in thought and in practice. We may 
suppose that the wanderers, by whom we mean the BrShmana 
ParibbajakS. with their various orders such as those represented 
by the Tedandikas and others,* furnished a connecting link 
between the Sramanas who revelled in philosophical specula¬ 
tions (Anvikshaki) and the BrShmanas with whom, as with the 
Romans, philosophy was a mere Lokayatra (way of life).* 
Have we any data for distinguishing the wanderers, qua- 
wanderers from the Sramanas ? We may here call to our aid 
some of the Buddhist passages, particularly the passage on 
Silas lending its name to the first volume of the Dighanikaya 
called the Silakkhandhavagga. Proceeding in the light of this 
interesting tract or morality, we can say that the precepts as 
expounded by the Buddha himself admit of a two-fold 
explanation. Such terms as PharusavacS and Samphappalapa 
convey a general as well as technical meaning. It is a curious 
fact that the term PharusavdcS or wrangling phrases ® in its 
technical sense refers to the practice of the Sramanas, and the 


1 ** TridanuieQa Yatiicaivaich lakkhanSni prithak prithak.’* Dakkha- 
Smriti, Chap. 1, Verse 12. 

2 See for the definitions of Anvikshaki and LokayfitrS, Kautilya’s 
ArthaahMtra, p. 6. (Shamshastri’s English Translation.) 

H “You don’t understand this doctrine and discipline. I do.’ 
“ How should you know about this doctrine and discipline ? ” “You 
have fallen into wrong views.” “ It is I who am in the right.” “ I am 
speaking to the point, you are not.” “You are putting last what 
ought to come first and first what ought to come last.” “ What you 
have excogitated so long, that’s all quite upset” “Your challenge 
has been taken up, you are proved to be wrong.” “Set to work to 
clear your views. Disentangle yourself if you can.” (The Dialogues of 
the Buddha, pp. 14-15). 

Cf. Majjhima NikSya, Vol. 11, pp. 3, 243, etc. 
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expression Samphappalapa (idle gossip) in its technical sense is 
used in connection with the Paribbajakas in question. It is 
worthy of note that these wanderers are spoken of in the Buddhist 
texts in identical terms. We shall therefore remain content with 
quoting one of these stock passages throwing some light on the 
ways in which they spent their time. 

The list of topics given below discussed by them is of 
great liistorioal imi^rtance as indicating tke manner in wKich 
tke wanderers gradually paved tlie way for a science o^ polity 
in tndia^ 

i^ow at that time Potthapada seated with the company 
of the mendicants all talking with loud voices, with shouts and 
tumult, all sorts of worldly talk: to wit, tales of kings, of 
robbers, of ministers of state, tales of war, of terror, of battles, 
talks about food and drink, about clothes and beds and garlands 
and perfumes, talks about relationship, talks about equipages, 
villages, towns, cities, and countries, tales about women and 
heroes, gossip such as that at street corners and places whence 
water is fetched: ghost stories desultory chatters, legends 
about the creation of the land or sea and speculations about 
existence and non-existence.’’ (The Dialogues of the Buddha, 
Vol. I, page 245). 

Examining carefully the import of all these Buddhist 
passages we may perhaps go so far as to maintain that these 
wanderers, qua-wanderers, were the sophistic predecessors 
of Chanakya to whom tradition ascribes the authorship of 
the Arthasastra. It is a well-known fact that in the Artha- 
ahastra, some schools and individuals are quoted by names, 
namely the Mayiavaa, the Barhaapatyaa, the Auaanasas, the 
Amhhiyaa, Pard^ara, Vdtavyddhl, Viadtdkahya, PiSuna, Piauna- 
ptUra, Bharadvdja, Kaninka, Bharadvdja, Kinjalka, Kdtydyana, 
Bahudantakaputra, Kaunapadanta, Dirghaacardyana and OhoUi- 
mukha. The list is far from being exhaustive. Some of the 
names such as Qhotamukha and Dirghxiacdrdya'na are to be 
found in the Kamashftstra by Vatsayana. We learn from the 
Buddhist texts that Gho^mukha, one among the predecessors 
of Chanakya and Vatsayana, was among the contemporaries of 
Buddha Gautama. He was a Brahmin who naively denied 
virtuous life. ( “ N’atthi Dhammiko Paribbajo ” ).* 

In the Buddhist texts we find that one Dighakarayana 
who was a personal attendant of King Pasenadi of Kosala was 
probably identical with Dirghascarayana. one of the predeces¬ 
sors of Chanakya, and who was as much a kingmaker as, 
perhaps, Chanakya himself. 

The early Buddhist texts together with some of the 
Upanishads introduce us to some of the distinguished Brahmin 


> Majihima NikSya, Vol. II, p. 167. “ Ghotamukha-Sutta ” (P.T.S.)* 
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teachers whose views are held authoritative in the older legal 
manuals now extant. It may not be easy to identify the 
names as given in the Buddhist texts with those in the 
Kautiliyam Arthashastram. But it is not unlikely that some 
of the teachers mentioned in the Artha^dstra can be identified 
with some of the Brahmin wanderers mentioned in the 
Buddhist texts. 

We must not dogmatise on such a disputed question 
as this. We might perhaps find some clue to the identification 
of the names in the fact that most of these were not the 
real names but nick-names expressive of some physical 
characteristics of the teachers. Consider, for example, these 
two names mentioned in the Arthashastra: the Vatavyadhi, 
the Rheumatic, and Vishalaksha, the goggle-eyed, and com¬ 
pare them with the two names mentioned in the Buddhist 
texts: Potthapada “ the elephantiac” and Uggahamana, “ the 
sky-gazing.” If it be objected that similarity obtained does 
not amount to identity, our reply will be that it does not 
make much difference whether the names are identical or not. 
What we contend for is that these wanderers were exactly th e 
sort of persons who cleared the path for Chanakya . We 
append below a list of the wandering teachers with illustrations 
to show their attitude towards various problems of life, society 
and philosophy. 

APPENDIX. 


The List of Wandering Teaphers and their Topics of 

Discussion. 


Potthapada (The 
Rheumatic) ^ .. 


Bhaggavagotta * 

Acelako Patika- 
putto * 

Nigrodha* 


Buddha called on him at the Hall put up 
in Queen Mallika’s Park near Savatthi, 
where he was staying with 300 followers. 
The subject of discussion was the 
rutture of soul. 

Buddha called on him at the Malla town 
called Anupiya. The subject of discus¬ 
sion was the behaviour of Sunakkhatta of 
the Licchavi Clan. 

Buddha met him at Mahavana at Vesali. 
The principal subject of discussion Was 
Aganna (Efficient cause ). 

Buddha called on him at the Gijjhakuta 
in Rajagaha. He had 3,000 disciples. 


i PotthapSda-Sutta, Digha NikSya (P.T.S.), Vol. I. 
a DighanikSya (P.T.S.), Vol. HI. p. L 
? Ibid , Vol. Ill, pp. 12-36. 

♦ DighanikSya, Vol. Ill, pp. 36-67. 
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Sandaka' 


Sftmanda ^ 


AJito and 
Pan^sso * 


Sarabho♦ 

Annabhftro & 
Varadharo ® 


Uttiyo ® 
Kokanudo 


Potaliyo * 


Moliyasivako ^ 

Sajjho 
Sntav® ** 


The value of Life of the Ascetics was,the 
subject of discussion. 

Buddha refers to this discussion in the 
Kassapasihanftda Sutta (D.N., Vol. I, 
p. 176). 

Ananda called on him at the Pilakkha 
cave at Kos§mbi. Ananda pointed ovP 
that no other speculations except those of 
Buddha could furnish a true standard of 
the judgment of conduct. 

He went to N&lakag&ma where he discussed 
with SSriputta the question of pleasure 
and pain. 

Went to Sftvatthi where he discussed with 
the Buddha the question of 500 stales 
of consciousness (Pancasat&ni cittat- 
thanani). 

Met Buddha at R§jagaha. The subject dis¬ 
cussed was the worth of Buddha's teachings. 

Met Buddha who instructed them in four 
points relating to his doctrine. (Cattdri 
Dham mapadani) 

Met Buddha at Sftvatthi. They asked 
Buddha whether the world was eternal 
or notf finite or not, whether soul and 
body* are the same or different, etc. 

Met Buddha at S&vatthi. The Buddha 
asked as to which of the four person¬ 
ages {'j^galas) Potalivo liked. He an* 
swered th^ he liked the puggala who did 
not blame the blame-worthy nor praised 
the praiseworthy. 

Met Buddha at Sftvatthi. He asked what 
were the phenomena which presented them¬ 
selves to our consciousness. 

They told Buddha that it was impossible 
for the Arhats {saints) to commit five sins. 
Was it true ? Baddha replied ** Yes." 


1 Ibid., Vol. 1, p. S13. 

2 Abguttara NikSya (P.T.S.), Vol. V, pp. 120-121. 

8 Ibid., Vcd. V, p 230. 4 Ibid., Vol. I, p. 186. 

8 Ibid., Vol. II, pp. 29 and 176. « Ibid., Vol. V, p. 193 

^ Ibid., Vol. V, p. 196. 8 Aiwittara Nikffya, Vol. II, p. 100 

2 Ibid., VoL III, p. 866 lo IWd., Vol. IV, p. 371. 

u Ibid , Vol. IV, p. 369. 
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Kundaliya * 


Timbarukkha* .. 
Nandiyo * 

Moleyasivako * .. 
Vacchagotta ® 

Sucimukhi ® 
Susima 

Uggahamano ® .. 

Pilotiko ^ 


Potaliputto .. 


MahSsakuladgiyi 


Went to Buddha at Saketa. He told 
Buddha that he used to roam in the 
ftrSmas where he saw that some Sra- 
manas and BriLhmanas spoke on the 
benefit of Itivada'painokkhd (traditional 
learning) and some on the benefit of 
sacrifice (updrambha ). The Buddha 
replied, “ I am concerned only with the 
benefit of knowledge and emancipation'* 
(“ Vijjavimutti Anisamsam,” ) 

Consulted Buddha on Karma at Savatthi. 

He asked Buddha to explain to him the 
Dhamrm^ by practising which one can go 
to Nirvana. 

His view was that what a man enjoyed, 
he enjoyed on account of his past deeds. 

Consults Buddha on some metaphysical 
points. Again he questions MahSmog- 
galana on the same subject. 

Questions Sariputta at BSjagaha on modes 
of eaiing. 

Interviews at RSjagaha the Bhikkhus who 
had just attained Arhatship. 

Was in the Arama of Mallikk at EkasSlaka. 
He met Panoakanga Thapati on his way 
to Jetavana and discussed with him 
about the perfect man. 

Met Janussoni Brahmin on his way from 
Jetavana. He asked him about the 
knowledge of the Buddha. The Brahmin 
replied that it was beyond his power 
to measure the knowledge of Buddha. 

Met Samiddhi, a Bhikkhu. He told him 
that he heard from the Buddha that 
Kdga and Vacikammas were no true 
actions. Volition or deliberate action is 
the action in the true sense of the term. 

He was staying at Veluvana at Rajagaha 
in company with many distinguished 


• Samyutta Nikiya, Vol. V, p. 73. • 

^ 8amyutta NikSya (P.T.8.), Vol. V, p. 11. 
i Ibid., Vol. V, p. 11. 4 Ibid., Vol. IV. p. 230. 

6 Ibid., VoL HI, p. 257, Sec. 63. 

Ibid., Vol. IV, pp. 898 and 401. 

« Ibid., Vol. Ill, pp. 238-240. 

7 Ibid., Vol. 11, pp. 119-124. 

f Majjhima NikSya (P.T.S.), Vol. II, p. 22. 

« Ibid., VoL I, p. 175 lo ibfa.. Vol. Ill, p. 207. 

n Ibid., Vol. n, pp. 1-22. 
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C’ulasakuladayi ^ 


Vekhanassa ^ 


Tevijja 
Vacchagotta ^ 


Dighanakha (Tx)Tig 
nailed) ♦ 


Milgandiya ^ 


Sabhiyo ® 


wanderers like Varadhara Annabhitra 
and others. He informed Buddha that 
in the past, Ahga and Magadha were 
seething with sophistic activities, 

Buddha called on him at Veliivana in 
Rajagaha. He calls himself a follower 
of Nigantha Nathaputto. Buddha tried 
to impress on him that the observance 
of five moral precepts and the practice of 
penance were not enough for the realization 
of Summum Bonum. 

The subject of discussion was Parama 
vannoattd ** i.e. soul in its height of 
purity. 

Buddha met him at Mahavana at Vesali. 

Vacchagotta enquired whether it was pos¬ 
sible for a householder to attain immortal¬ 
ity. On another occasion, his enquiry 
(onsisted of some ontological problems 
e.g. whether the world is eternal or not. 
(Majjhima Nikaya, VoL I, pp. 483-489). 
On another occasion, Vacchagotta held a 
di scussion with the Buddha on some ques¬ 
tion^ relating to ethics. 

Buddha met him at Gijjhaku^ at Raja¬ 
gaha He is said to have held this view 
that nothing of me abides Sabbam 
me na Khamati)'' 

He spoke of Buddha in an opprobrious 
term as Bhunohuno (Brunahan). Cf. 
Isopanishad in which the Vajasaneyas 
spoke of some of the unknown opponents 
who were perhaps unmarried recluses as 
Atmahano janJd. The Vajasaneyas re- 
qarded their opponents' modes of life as 
being suicidal. 

Informed Buddha that the six distin¬ 
guished Tirthakaras, Purana Kassapa 
and others were senior to Buddha by age. 
But the latter contended that seniority goes 
not by age but by wisdom. 


^ Majjhima NikSya, Vol. II, pp. 26-39. 
a Ibid., (P.T.S.), Vol. II, pp 42-44. 
i Ibid., Vol. I, p 481. 

4 Ibid.. Vol. I, p. 497. 

6 Ibid., Vol. I, p. 601. 

Sutti^NipSta (P.T.S.). ** MSgandeyya-Sutta.” 
« Sotta-NipSta (P.T.S.), p. 167 



13 * The Isolation of Porphyroxine: 
By JiTENDRA Nath Rakshit. 


Merck, ia 1837, prepared from opium a substance contain¬ 
ing its colouring matter, and called it poi-phyroxine; Hesse 
remarked (see ^len, Commercial Organic Analysis, Second 
Edition, VoL III, Part II, 330) that the substance prepared 
by the former investigator was a mixture of several alkaloids, 
one of which is meconidine and another probably rhoeadine. 
Demselben (Annalen SupL, 1864-1865, 4, 60) noted that por¬ 
phyroxine described by Merck agrees with rhoeadine in method 
of preparation, properties and composition. The alkaloid now 
isolated was very likely a constituent of what K. L. Dey 
(Pharm. Jour. (3) xii, 397) obtained on evaporation of the 
ethereal extract prepared by shaking an aqueous solution of 
opium made alkaline with sodium carbonate or ammonia, and 
apparently also of vhat Merck called porphyroxine. Con¬ 
sidering these facts, and that the alkaloid with hot dilute 
hydrochloric acid gives a beautiful purple solution resembling 
porphyry, the name porphyroxine may reasonablj’ be retained. 

The alkaloid isolated is very soluble in water, in which 
respect it resembles papaverine, codamine and naKeine; it is 
diflFerentiated from narceine by its ready solubility in chloro¬ 
form : the aqueous solution either of the base or of its chloride, 
is strongly Isevorotatory, thus limiting its resemblance to coda¬ 
mine. The formula of codamine is C^oH 2 rN 04 and that of this 
substance, as determined by combustion analyses of six differ¬ 
ent samples, is Ci^Hg^NO^. Codamine melts at 12VC. and this 
at 110°C,, and it does not sublime like codamine. 

Preparation .—Ten parts of Indian opium powder and five 
parts of freshly slaked lime are triturated in a mortar for five 
minutes, then 100 parts of water are gradually added during 
one hour, rubbing with the pestle all the while. The solution 
is filtered, and the filtrate shaken with an equal bulk of ether 
for 10 minutes in a separator. The ethereal layer is then fil¬ 
tered into another separator containing some dry lumps of cal¬ 
cium chloride, shaken for five minutes, allowed to settle and the 
ethereal solution decanted, filtered and eva 4 )orated on a water- 
bath. A pale yellowish brown, soft, sticky, crystalline residue is 
obtained, which, when rubbed on a porcelain plate for three to 
four hours, becomes a dry jTowder. This is taken in a filter paper 
and extracted with boiling petroleum ether under a reflux appa¬ 
ratus for twelve hours, four hours a day. The substance not dis¬ 
solved by the petroleum ether is powdered in a mortar and treat¬ 
ed with ten times its own weight of 10 per cent hydrochloric 
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acid, adding 10 c.o. at a time and rubbing all the while in the 
mortar. After the addition of all the aoid, it is continually 
stirred for half an hour: it is then further diluted with twenty 
times its weight of water and mixed for another fifteen minutes. 
It is quickly filtered with the aid of a pump and the residue 
washed with dilute hydrochloric acid. The filtrate is received 
in a large test glass and saturated solution of sodium bicar¬ 
bonate is gradually added, keeping a thm layer of ether on 
the surface of the liquid and stirring all the while till the 
addition of a further quantity does not produce any efferves¬ 
cence. It is allowed to stand for a short time for the complete 
separation of the precipitate. It is then filtered and 200 c.c. 
of the filtrate are transferred to a separator and shaken 
with 50 c.o. of chloroform for five minutes. The aqueous layer 
is transferred to another separator and extracted twice more, 
with 26 c.c. of chloroform at a time. All the chloroform 
extracts are mixed together and filtered. The bulk of the 
chloroform is distilled off from a flask and the rest is trans¬ 
ferred to a basin apd allowed to evaporate slowly on hot 
water; the residue obtained sometimes forms a soft, crys¬ 
talline, sometimes a pale brownish yellow, sticky mass. This 
is rubbed with a spatula against the side of the basin for an 
hour, when it becomes a crystalline, pinkish brown powder 
It is once crystallised from alcohol. It melts at 110®C. to a 
clear, transparent, pinkish liquid, and gave the following results 
on combustion:— 

\st preparation :—01406 g. gave 0*090 g. HgO and 0*3612 g 
COg.H = 7*12, C = 70*08. 

2nd preparation :—0 162 g. gave 6*0 c.c. moist nitrogen 
at 28°C. and 760 mm. pressure, N * 4*36. 

CJ 9 H 03 NO 4 , requires C « 69*24, H 35 = 6*99, N « 4*26 per 
cent. Tne results of several other combustion analyses of 
samples from different preparations agreed with the above. 

When 0 268 g. is dissolved in an excess of decinormal 
hydrochloric acid and the excess of aoid titrated back with 
d^inormal sodium carbonate using litmus as indicator, it is 
found to have neutralised 8*3 c.c. of the acid ; hence 1 c.c. of 
the acid requires 0 0323 g. of the substance, whereas, assum¬ 
ing the formula of it to be O 19 H 3 SNO 4 , 0*0329 g. would be 
required. It turns the plane of polarisation to the left. It is 
a non-deliquescent powder, readily soluble in acetone, chloro¬ 
form, glacial acetic acid, methyl alcohol, rectified spirit and 
absolute alcohol, soluble in amyl alcohol, carbon disulphide, 
toluene, concentrated ammonia and water, sparingly soluble in 
benzene, carbon tetrachloride, ether, petroleum ether and caustic 
soda solution. It gives a strong yellow colour with nitric acid, 
a bluish pink colour with sulphuric acid and a gpreenish violet 
with sulphuric aoid containing a little ferric chloride. 

Fuller investigations on this alkaloid are in progress. 



t4* The Geotectonics of the Tertiary Irrawaddy Basin. 

By G. Db P. Cottkb B.A., F.G.S., Assistant Superin 
tendent^ Geological Survey of India, 

[Read at the Indian Science Congress, 1918, and published with the 
permission of the Director, Geological Survey of India.] 

Beoent field work in Burma in the districts of Pakokku 
and Minbu chiefly, has led me to modify in certain respects 
the views which I in common with others held regarding the 
history of Burma in the Tertiary Era. In the past it has 
been too often, I think, the custom to invoke the aid of 
hypothetical or little proven unconformities in order to ex¬ 
plain difficulties in the interpretation of the tertiary sequence. 
G. E. Grimes^ supposes an unconformity of erosion between 
the Irrawaddy and Pegu series, basing this conclusion upon 
the nature of the Pegu-Irrawaddy boundary along the eastern 
flank of the Yenangyat-Singu anticline, and the missing beds 
at that horizon. 

This theory, once started, appears to have unduly influ¬ 
enced the minds of subsequent geologists, and the useful obser¬ 
vation that in certain areas there is evidence of unconformity 
between the two series, was converted into a general proposi¬ 
tion made applicable to areas whore unconformity was ex¬ 
tremely doubtful. 

In 1908 L. V. Dalton * sketched the tertiary history of 
Burma as follows :— 

“ In Eocene times, a shallow sea seems to have extended 
from the base of the Shan Plateau across the present site of 
the Arakan Yoma into India, gradually deepening westwards, 
this being slowly filled up by detritus of various kinds, until 
at the close of the period the conditions led to the deposition 
of a thin bed of limestone over at least the eastern area, after 
which some disturbance took place in the west of Burma, 
as well as in the rest of Eurasia, whereby a low ridge was 
formed along the line of the present Arakan Yoma, constitut¬ 
ing an imperfect barrier, higher and more effective in the 
north than in the south. Thus, in Miocene times, a shallow 
sea extended over the present Irrawaddy Valley, which re¬ 
ceived the detritus of large rivers from the north and east. 
Deposits of terrestrial vegetation were laid down near the land, 
giving rise to coal-seams, while the sediments above and 


1 Jf em. Qeoh 8ur, Ind,, XXVIII, pp. 59*60. 
* Q.J.0.8,, Vol. LXIV, p. 642. 
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below were conglomeratic in their nature. At the same 
time that terrestrial organic materials were being thus carried 
down, including bones of land-animals, a marine lyid littoral 
fauna and flora existed in the south, and in the more open 
portions to the north, giving rise by their decay to petroleum 
deposits. At length the whole region became estuarine, owing 
to the filling up of the basin and to a movement which greatly 
increased the height of the “ Arakan Yoma,'" raising it above the 
sea, and led to the production of anticlinal islands or shallows in 
the sea to the east, while probably giving rise to the Pegu 
Yoma* The result of this upheaval was the denudation of the 
islands of partly consolidated material, the ei'osion being great¬ 
est in the most prominent: so that when in the Pliocene (?) 
period, a thick series of estuarine and fluviatile deposits was 
laid down over these, a considerable overlap resulted, the Irra¬ 
waddy Series being quite conformable in places to the Miocene 
below, and elsewhere resting across its upturned edges. Finally, 
the whole region again became subject to a general elevation, 
whereby the Irrawaddy Series was laid bare to denudation, and 
the eariier anticlinal folds acoinituated, resulting in the present 
conformation of the land,—the Miocene being once more re¬ 
vealed as inliers in the mass of the Irrawaddy Beds, marking 
the position of the islands in the earlier estuary.’’ 

It will be seen from the above that Dalton supposed an 
upheaval at the close of the Pegu epoch, which wrinkled the Pegu 
deposits into numerous anticlinal islands, over whose eroded 
remains the Irrawaddy beds were deposited with overlap, and 
erosive unconformity. E. H. Pasooe * favours the h 3 q)othesis of 
the erosive unconformity of the Irrawadd}^ beds over the areas 
of Yenangyaung, Yenangyat-Singu, and Minbu^ but in the case 
of the last two anticlines, is willing to accept as an alternative 
hypothesis {vide pp. 132 and 200) the explanation that the dis- 
ci*epanoy in thickness of beds in .different parts of the anticlines 
is due to normal faulting, and attenuation. 

In the case of Yenangyaung he accepts a theory of E. H. 
Cunningham-Craig, viz that the Pegus were folded into gentle 
anticlines whose axes were oblique to the axes of the Irrawad- 
dian folds, this early folding having taken place previously 
to the deposition of the Irrawaddies. 

It will, be best to examine the evidence tor these views, 
before putting on record my own. 

In the case of the Yenangyat-Singu area, the evidence 
for unconformity, as put forward b 3 ' Grimes, is as follows :— 

(1) Up to 2,500 ft. (or according to Pascoe’s more accurate 
estimate, 3,420 ft.) of beds are missing from the 
Pegus in the section near Seikkwa village. 


1 Mem. Oed. Sur. Znrf., Vol. XLI, pp, 68, 110, 168 , 200. 
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(2) The strata along the eastern boundary, where the miss* 

ing beds are conspicuous by their absence, are 
vertical or nearly so. A normal fault would not 
be sufficient to account for their absence. 

(3) Grimes observed ** debris of the miooene in the basal 

beds of the pliocene.” 

In a paper entitled ‘ The Northern Part of the Yenangyat 
Oilfield,”^ I pioved to m 3 ^ own satisfaction at least that the 
Yenang 3 ^at aniioline was structurally a fold^faul ed a^ea, in 
which the fracture had taken place along th3 steep eastern 
limb, leaving the crest entire. The steep ea'^tem limb in which 
the beds are frequently vertical and in places overturned, is 
clearly the zone which would be attenuated and weakened by 
the tangential folding forces. 

Assuming then that thc^e is a fold-fault with a shade to the 
west. Grimes’ objection numbered (2) above, is no longer 
applicable. Such a fault also accounts for the missing beds. 
1 interpreted Grimes* third piece of evidence, viz. that the 
basal beds of the pliocene contained debris from the mio- 
ceiie, in a very different manner. 1 stated that this debris 
was really a “ mixed accumulation of Irrawaddy rock and 
broken Pegu strata filled with selenite of apparently secondary 
origin.” The boundary in fact appeared to me to be, in the 
north of the field near Sabe at least, unquestionably a fault- 
breceia.* 

My view of the structure was not accepted by h. H. Pascoe. 
but he had not an opportunity of visiting those particulai' 
sections which I had described, and the question being a 
question of actual fact, nothing but a visit to the field could 
have settled it. 

Dr. C. Porro confi med my view of the structure of the 
Yenangyat anticline, when he surveyed it in 1911. He has 
alluded to this in a paper published in 1915.^ 

The Minbu anticline is closely similar to that of Yenangyat 
in respect to the fact that on its east.Tn flank certain of the 
Pegu beds are missing, which in Bloc*ks 7 to 10 amount to a 
maximum of about 2,003 ft of missing beds. 1 confess to b^ing 
not entirely convinced of E H. Pascoe’s view t’ at the missing 
2,000 ft. of beds are those immediately below the Red Bed 
(Ferruginous Cong omerate). In a section across Blocks 9 and 
10 (Section E. of PI. S9, op. eiU) he marks a fossil bed, distiii- 

i i?6c. GeoU SuT. of India. Vol. XXXVIII, p. 302. 

* I remember in one section in Block 60 seeing the Red Earth bed, 
which should normally lie above the White Sand bed* lying teneatli it. 
This was succeeded on either side along the strike by the’mixed debris 
Yo^ mentioned above, in which the Red Bed and White Sand were com¬ 
pletely niiesing. ^ « r j 

8 Geology of the Country near NgahUungdwin. Bee. Geol. Sttr. Jnd,, 
Vol. XLV, p. 265. 
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guished by an Area which he refers to Area rhonibea, in the beds 
immediately below the Red Bed. As this bed is found on 
both sides of the crest in positions that correspond fairly well 
with its proper distance below the Bed Bed, one must conclude 
that, if the bed is really the same on both flanks, the missing 
beds are not absent above, but below this horizon. Pascoe 
marks a strike-fault, running very close to the crest in this 
part of the field (Blocks 7-10) and on its east side. It seems 
therefore probable to me that some at least of the missing 
beds can be supposed to have been cut out by this fault, which 
was probably a fold-fault. In regard to the south of Minbu, 
local overlap of the Irrawaddies upon the Pegus has been 
recorded by A. G. W. Bleeck.‘ In the case of the Yenangy- 
aung field, the anticline is a normal one; there is no asym¬ 
metry, no fold-fault, and no belt of missing beds on either 
of the flanks. There is a remarkable parallelism of dip between 
the Pegu and Irrawaddy Series. I am personally of opinion 
that the folding of this anticline was entirely subsequent to 
the deposition of the basal Irrawaddies. Else, why are the 
dips of both series parallel ? It appears to me that the 
cross-fold*' theory of E. H. Cunningham-Craig mentioned 
Above has been put forward on very unsubstantial grounds. 
Pascoe instances as evidence some abnormal dips in the southern 
part of the field. But these seem to be local; they occur in 
soft shaly beds in an area rather badly faulted and disturbed 
by veins of eruptive mud. It is not desirable to lay too much 
stress upon them. 

Dr. Pascoe observed local unconformity between the Irra¬ 
waddies and the Pegus in the extreme south of the Yenangy- 
aung field (op, cit,, p. 65), but elsewhere, he remarks ‘‘no 
difference of dip can be detected with certainty." 

Reviewing then the evidence for a general unconformity 
between the Irrawaddies and the Pegus, it appears to me 
insufficient, and that the fair conclusion from the data in our 
possession is that the unconformities observed are not neces¬ 
sarily more than local in their nature. 

I now propose to explain how far I have been led to modify 
the previously accepted views of the tertiary history of the 
Irrawaddy basin through recent field work. 

In the first place, I believe that the Arakan Yoma existed 
as a narrow peninsula at the commencement of the Tertiary 
Era. Work along the eastern foot of the Yoma has revealed 
the presence of a conglomerate at the base of the Eocene. I 
first found this conglomerate near Taunggyi three miles south of 
Ngape in the west of the Minbu district,* and subsequently 


1 Trans, Min, and, Oeol. Inst, of Ind,^ Vol TX, p. 61. 

^ Oottsr: Pegu-Eooone Suooesaion in Minbu: Bee, Oeol, Sur, Ind,p 
Vol. XLI, p. 229. 
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in the west of the Pakokku district as a well-marked horizon, 
stretching from Saw to Yeahin village west of Pasok. My late 
•ooUeague H. S. Bion found this conglomerate near Laungshe 
to the south. It appears to be a fairly constant horizon. 
Near Saw, a limestone associated with it contains Orthophrag- 
mina and small nummulites. Similar fossils were also found 
by H. S- Bion near Laungshe. In the rooks below this horizon 
I have found Cretaceous fossils (Exogyra^ Nerinaea, Orbitoides) ^; 
there is therefore strong evidence that the conglomerates are 
basal eocene. 

From the presence of this belt of conglomerate, I argue 
the presence of a coast-line in lower eocene times near the 
present foot of the Yoma. 

It is very interesting to recall that another conglomerate 
at a horizon which is doubtful, but certainly later than the 
upper Cretaceous outbursts of serpentine, and most probably 
older tertiary, was found by E. H. Pascoe in the Naga Hills, 
Assam.^ We are led to conclude that there was a land barrier 
in lower eocene times on the site of the present Arrakan Yoma. 
We are probably justified in assuming that in the lower eocene, 
the Irrawaddy basin was under the sea. The Shan plateau 
was certainly land, and there was therefore a long narrow gulf. 
This gulf has been called by Dr. Pascoe the Pegu gulf.® It 
is probable that the barrier which existed between the Bay 
of Bengal and the Pegu Gulf was in lower eocene times a fairly 
new one. The uppermost Cretaceous was marked in this area 
by considerable volcanic activity. The beds below the basal 
conglomerate appear to be ashy, and there are numerous out¬ 
crops of serpentine along this horizon. This serpentine occurs 
as rolled pebbles in the conglomerate of the Naga Hills. 

Marine fossils occur in the Cretaceous of the Yoma; not 
only those mentioned above, but also Cardita beaumonti from 
the foothills of the Yoma in Thayetmyo, while Mortoniceras 
inf>atum and Plncenticeras sp. have been recorded from the west¬ 
ern flank of the Yoma in Arrakan,* Moreover T. D La Touche 
during his traverse from the Myttha Valley across the Chiu 
Hills ® collected some echinoids which, he informed me, were 
on examination said to be Cretaceous. 

The presence of these cretaceous fossils seems to indicate 
that the lower eocene land barrier was a fairly recent one. We 
must conceive then that the Pegu Gulf, as we can now imag¬ 
ine it, formed a typical geosynclinal area. It received the 


I Bee. Oeol. Sur. Ind., Vol. XLV, p. 270. 

8 Pascoe: Traverse across the Na^ Hills: Bee. Oeol. Sur. Ind., Vol. 
XLH, p. 261. 

8 Mem. Oeol. Sur. Ind., Vol. XL, p. 23 

♦ Mem. Oeol. Sur. Ind., Vol. X, p 311, and Vol. XXI, p. 48, foot¬ 
note. 

8 Bee. Oeol. Sur. Ind., Vol. XXIV, p. 98. 
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Hediments of the rivers which drained the highlands to the 
north and east, and probably had an opening only towards 
the sooth. I shall proceed to show that it must have been a 
continually subsiding area until late tertiary times, while the 
barrier of the Arakan Yoma formed an ever rising geoanticline. 
It is important to observe that subsidence and not upheaval 
has prevailed in the Irrawaddy Basin during the greater part 
of the tertiary era. As time went on, the head of the gulf 
filled up, and "became land, while the sea retreat d to the south. 
The fluviatile sediments and deltaic deposits kept continually 
shifting southwards in step with this retreat The area of 
subsidence also has appaiently shifted to the south, and it 
is not at all improbable that the present Gulf of Martaban 
forms a subsiding geosynclinal area. Subsidence however 
ceased to affect Upper Burma at the close of the tertiary, and 
the quaternary is marked by upheaval and changes in the 
drainage and river systems. 

Let ns discuss each of these statements in turn. 

The Yoma formed a continually rising Oeoantictine. —Conglo¬ 
merates, indicating the proximity of a coast-line, are of frequent 
occurrence in the eocene in the Pakokku district, while the 
Pegus of that district are a fresh-water or estuarine formation. 
In the Minbu district conglomerates are common in the Pegus, 
especially to the north. The Yenangyat anticline may also be 
included here, although it comes really in the south of Pakokku. 

To the south of Minbu, the Irrawaddy series are gravels, 
while the Pegus are of a more marine type, than in the north 
of the district. If, however, we wish to oblain good collections 
of marine fossils from the upper Pegus, we must go still further 
south to the Thayetmyo district, where we have such forma¬ 
tions as the Kama Clay,—a formation which is represented by 
sands or conglomerates without well preserved fos iU in Minbu. 

These facts indicate clearly that there has been a steady 
retreat of the sea to the south; that in lower eocene times the 
sea covered the greater part of Pakokku district; that in 
upper eocene times the sea began to retreat from areas such 
as Myaing in the north of the district; that in Pegu times 
deltaic conditions with frequent emergence of land (marked 
by T*d earth beds) prevailed over the greater part of the 
Pakokku district, but excepting the south-eastern quarter 
(Yenangyat, Shinmataung), that these deltaic conditions ex¬ 
tended also in I'egu times to the noith-west quarter of the 
Minbu district (area north of Ngahlaingdwin). In the Irra- 
waddj" epoch, the whole basin was deltaic, and all the deposits 
fresh-water and fluviatile. 

A second point not less worth attention is that we in¬ 
variably find a steadily decreasing dip, as we travel eastwards 
from the Yoma and stand on rocks higher and higher in the 
geological series. When therefore deposition was going on in 
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middle of the geosynoline, the strata near the margins 
were probably acquiring a slight dip eastward, through earth 
movements uplifting the Yoma. 

The Irrawaddy Basin formed a corUinvxilly sinking Oeosyn- 
dine, —The total thickness of the tertiary deposits of the Irra¬ 
waddy basin may be judged from the following estimates :— 

Paungcsyi or Swelegyin Conglomerates, Lower Eocene. 
Thickness varies from 2,000 to 4,000 ft. 

Laungshe Shales, T^ower to Middle Eocene. Thickness varies 
from 9,000 to 12,000 ft. 

Tilin Sandstones, Middle Eocene. Thickness varies from 
2,000 to 5,000 ft. 

Tabyin Clay, Middle Eocene. Thickness about 5,000 ft. 

Pondaung Sandstone, Upper Eocene. Thickness varies from 
3,000 to 8,000 ft. 

Yaw Shales, Uppermost Eocene. Thickness varies from 
1,600 to 2,000 ft. 

Shwezetaw Sandstones, Lower Oligocene. Thickness varies 
from 3,000 to 3,500 ft. 

Padaung Clays, Upper Oligocene. Thickness 1,500 ft. m 
Minbu; represented by sandstones of fluviatile character 
in Pakokku. 

Pegu Series, Miocene. Thickness about 8,000 ft. in south 
Minbu; in Pakokku, this Series and the Oligocene to¬ 
gether are represented west of Pauk by fluviatile sand¬ 
stones about 7,000 ft. thick, 

Irrawaddy Seri» s, Pontian to Pliocene. Thickness probably 
about 6,000 ft. 

From a study of the fossil contents in these beds, we must 
suppose that in all probability, none of these deposits were laid 
down in water much deeper than 200 fathoms; it follows, of 
course, that there must have been continual subsidence in the 
Irrawaddy Basin, from the lower eocene right down to the close 
of the pliocene, in order to aUow of these deposits being laid 
down. Had there been no subsidence, the sea must have silted 
up and become dry land at a very early period. 

It may be supposed that the ratio of rate of subsidence to 
rate of deposition was not an entirely constant but a variable 
one. Sometimes subsidence has been faster than sedimenta¬ 
tion, resulting in such comparatively deepish water deposits as 
ahe Yaw Shales and Padaung Clay overlying shallow water de¬ 
posits such as the Pondaung and Shwezetaw sandstone res¬ 
pectively. Sometimes the shallow sea has silted up, giving rise 
to red earth beds, and bands of conglomerate, coal-seams, re- 
mams of land vertebrate, etc. 

Field mapping in north Minbu and Pakokku has shown 
very clearly that the red earth beds are discontinuous and 
«iumerous in the Pegu Series, and that they occur throughout 
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the Pegus, and do not form a recognizable horizon separating 
them from the Irrawaddies. In the middle of the Irrawaddy 
basin, a fairly constant and well developed red earth bed has 
been chosen as the boundary between the Irrawaddies and 
Pegus, because it is an easily mapped horizon, and in Yenangy- 
aung, the only horizon which can be mapped with confidence. 
Assuming then that this red earth b^ was the same as 
that found on the road to Ngape from Minbu, I drew a 
boundary-line between the Pegus and the Irrawaddies. This 
boundary was traced by my colleague the late H. S. Bion north 
to Pakokku, but it became confused by the appearance of 
other red beds, and by its poor development in certain 
places in the north Minbu area. North of Pauk in Pakokku, I 
found that the horizon entirely failed; the beds above and 
below being ordinary freshwater sandstones of exactly the 
same appearance as the Irrawaddies of Minbu That these 
lower freshwater sandstones were not of Irrawaddy age, but 
much older, was shown by the discovery of Cadurcotherium in 
them by Mr. Lister James. Moreover the discovery of eocene 
mammalian remains by myself north of Myaing in cherry- 
coloured earth bands in the Pondaung sandstones finally 
demonstrated the existence of eocene land conditions and the 
earlier occurrence of earth beds in the northern part of the 
basin.^ 

emergence of land locally through silting up of the 

in areas of rapid sedimentation, and the subsequent sink¬ 
ing of the land owing to the continuation of subsidence,— 
these are exactly the conditions which would give rise to local 
unconformities. Such local unconformities do not imply an 
upheaval and subsequent depression. We may readily con¬ 
ceive that subsidence may have been going on all along, but 
that the silting up of the sea locally, and not any upheavaly 
has brought alraut an interruption of sedimentation, and condi¬ 
tions of what I may call non-conformity rather than un¬ 
conformity. 

It should also be kept in mind, as my colleague Mr. 
Vredenburg has pointed out to me, that secular variations 
in the sea level mi^t have promoted a greater spread of 
deep-sea, or conversely of deltaic facies, and a less local spread 
of certain stratigraphioal gaps. This does not affect the main 
point at issue, for there is no evidence of any advance of the 
sea at the horizon of the Pegu-Irrawaddy boundary; all the 
evidence, as I have stated, pomting to a gradual retreat. 

A second point no less impoitant should also be remem¬ 
ber^. In the Irrawaddy Basin there are numerous secondary 
anticlines, mincir folds, developed subseqoentiy to the fonna- 


^ PQgrim SbCbttsr: Eocene Mammali from Burma: Bee. Oeol, 8ur, 
Jnd.. xDm, p. 42. 
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tion of the geosyncline. These folds, it must always be re¬ 
membered, are not merely antiolines, but folds consisting of 
anticlines and synclines. Thus, if the Yenangyat-Singu Hills 
and the Qwegyo Hills are minor anticlinal folds, the narrow 
belt between them (about 7 to 8 miles broad) is a minor 
syncline. At the time that these folds were forming, there 
would naturally be a diminished rate of subsidence or an 
actual positive movement of upheaval along the anticlinal 
axis, and an increased subsidence in the synclines. Such con¬ 
ditions would introduce complications in the immediate neigh * 
bourhood of these folds, causing erosion in the anticlinal areas 
and increased sedimentation in the synclines. Local uncon¬ 
formities would also be frequently observed on the flanks of 
anticlines. 

Such conditions might explain any local unconformities 
observed in the neighbourhood of the minor anticlinal folds of 
the Irrawaddy Basin. 

But in such cases we ought to be able to prove a dis¬ 
cordance of dip between the two unconformable series. 

And since no discordance of dip has been proved along 
the flanks of the anticlines of Yenangyaung and Yenangyat, 
I do not think that we can justifiably have recourse to this 
explanation in these particular cases. 

The Sea Retreated to the SotUh ,—In every section which we 
examine, we find marine sediments at the base, earth beds and 
fluviatile sediments at the top. We may m fae< stale our 
observations as follows:— 

(1) In every section there is change vertically upwards, 

from marine, through deltaic and fluviatile beds to 
red earth and red earthy conglomerates. 

(2) In every section from the Pondaung sandstone up¬ 

wards, there is a change horizontally along the 
strike, when traced from south Minbu to Pakokku. 
from marine to fluviatile and red earth beds. 

Ancient Coast-Line, —If, as we suppose, the Yoma barrier 
was rising while the Irrawaddv Basin was subsiding, there must 
have been a belt along the flanks of the geoB 3 moline, where there 
was neither upward nor downward motion. This line of rest was 
the ancient coast-line, and as time went on, the coast-line ad¬ 
vanced to the south and east, as the subsiding area shifted 
to the south. 

If then, in the .process of field mapping, we travel along 
in a direction parallel to the ancient coast-line, we would 
expect to find that each bed would be of the same fac^ 
throu^out its length, or at least show but little variation 
along its strike. In such a case the red earth bands would 
form useful and mappable horizons, as indeed they frequently 
do. 
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But if we are mapping a bed whose outcrop runs ob¬ 
liquely to the ancient ooastdinc, then we should observe, as 
we do in fact, this change horizontally from marine to fluvia- 
tile and earthy faciea. Each bed changes laterally from a 
marine to a red earth bed When then we happen to map 
a boundary oblique to the ancient coast-line, and when our 
boundary happens to be a red-earth band, I think it some¬ 
times has happened that, instead of mapping a proper geo¬ 
logical horizon, we have really been mapping the earthy b^ed- 
ends of consecutive beds, which are changing their facies in 
regular succession. The geological boundary thus obtained 
would appear to show overlap. 

And yet overlap means an advance of the sea, while the 
whole evidence in our hands points to a regular retreat. In the 
case of overlap and an advance of the sea, would we not 
expect to find a change of facies vertically upwards from 
shallower to deeper water types ? Yet all the cases of overlap 
in Upper Burma are cases where a fluviatile or earthy deposit 
rests on one of shallow water marine facies. 

1 suggest then that the overlap observed in the south 
of the Minbu anticline by Dr Bleeck is really to be explained 
as the mapping as one horizon of red earth bed-ends which 
are of different horizons. I have visited this area myself, and 
see no objection to this hypothesis. 

Red earth beds indicate land conditions and represent, it 
is assumed, an interruption of sedimentation. The word “ un¬ 
conformity’* cannot, in my opinion, be applied generally to 
the Pegu-Irrawaddv boundary, except in this sense. 

Evidences of Recent Upheaval. —Evidences of recent upheav¬ 
al are many in the Irrawaddy valley. The Plateau Gravels are a 
pleistocene formation containing at Yenangyaung paleolithic 
flints.^ The specimen of the pleistocene Elephas antiquve from 
the right bank of the Irrawadd v opposite Mandalay probably also 
comes from this formation.* These gravels occur on the east bank 
of the Irrawaddy near Yenangyaung, Singu, etc., at a height 300 
ft. or more al>ove the present river level. Similarly on either side 
of the Yaw River in Pakokku, boulders and gravel beds are seen 
some three hundred feet above the present river level. Every 
latw stream in the Minbu district (Mon, Man, Salin streams) 
and in the Pakokku district (Yaw, Saw, Kyaw, Maw streams) 
is flanked by belts of old raised river gravels. The old gravels 
of tte Yaw, with which I am most familiar, are in my opinion 
derived from Yoma rooks. The Plateau Gravels of Tenangy- 
aung show a curious abundance of quartzite pebbles, and may 
have come from some area near the head of the Chindwin 
river, but this is quite uncertain. 

) Pasooe: op. eif., p. 63. 

* See Rec. Oeol. Rut. Ini., Vol. XLIII, p. 13. 
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The most remarkable thing about these old raised river 
gravels is that they toll us that river gradients were univer> 
sally steeper and river currents more rapid in pleistocene times 
than in the present day. Now-a-days the Irrawaddy at Ye- 
nangyaung merely transports coarse sand; formerly it was 
able to carry pebbles the size of an egg. Now a-days the 
Yaw River cames small gravel to the ford at Thanbaya-aing; 
formerly it carried very substantial boulders of nearly one 
cubic foot to that point. 

In several spots in the Saw township of the Pakokku dis¬ 
trict (near Anain in the Pindaung ohaung, near Hnetchaung 
in the Kyauksit chaung, near Saw in the Saw chaung), enormous 
boulders of rock 6 to 8 ft. in height are seen lying in the bed 
of the stream, or on the banks hard by. In the first locality, 
these boulders were composed of Paunggyi conglomerate, in 
the others they came from the Kanpetlet Schist Series. In 
any case they had been transported at least 10 miles from 
their site by streams which appear incapable of shifting such 
huge material to-day. There seems to be good reason for 
regarding them as of pleistocene age. They do not form 
terraces, but occur at haphazard in different spots either in 
the bed of the stream or on its banks, but they are occa¬ 
sionally seen raised well above the present water level. 

But evidence of recent upheaval is not confined to the 
older alluvium alone. The streams are beginning to cut down 
and erode the newer alluvium. Evidence of this may be seen 
in the Paung stream west of Salin, Minbu district, and in 
many other places. 

The Age of the Anticlines of the Irrawaddy Basin. —Having 
explained the Irrawaddy Basin as a subsiding geosyncline, 
we may consider now the age of the small anticlinal folds in this 
basin. 

In dealing with this question, it seems to me that we have 
to consider the dips and amount of displacement from the hori¬ 
zontal in the various tertiary groups, and also the evidences of 
unconformity with discordance of dip. 

It would be absurd to suppose that all the anticlines are 
of the same age. I think most geologists would admit that 
some folds are earlier than others. Let us then consider some 
of the main folds. 

First there is the Pondaung Range which is over 200 
miles long, and rises to a height of over 4JOOO ft. In the Ifaw 
valley near Tilin there are deposits of gently dipping upper ter¬ 
tiary gravels (Maw gravels), a local facies of the Irrawaddles, 
resting upon the upturned edges of the lower eocene with strong 
tinoonformity and discordance. This discordance proves that 
the Pondaung* fold is very much older than the Maw gravels 
jmd therefore pre-Irrawaddian, perhaps even lower tertia^. 

The folds of Yenangyaung, YTOangyat-Singu, and Minbu 
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appear to me to be of an a^e not earlier than Irrawaddy. 
The Irrawaddy series is vertical or overhanging all along the 
east boundary of the Pegu outcrop at Yenangyat, and appears 
to have suffered Just as much disturbance as the Pegus below; 
besides there is parallelism of dip, so that we have got to 
assume the Pegus horizontal and unfolded at a time when the 
Irrawaddies were being horizontally deposited. There is also 
parallelism of dip at Yenangyaung and Minbu, and theories 
of pre*Irrawadian cross-folds in the Pegus appear to me to be 
unsupported by field-evidence; the more obvious and probably 
correct conclusion from the data in our possession being that 
these folds are not earlier than Irrawaddian. 

The Pagan-G'wegyo-Ngashandaung fold appears to be 
mainly post-lrrawaddian. Yet there is some doubtful evi¬ 
dence of contemporaneous erosion in the south of the field. ‘ 

If such is the case, it may be supposed that the anticline 
started to form shortly before the opening of the Irrawaddian 
epoch. 

1 Rec. O^ol. 8ur. Ind., Vol. XXXVII, p. 229. 



15 . On A New Theorem in Elasticity. 

By M. N. Saha. M.8e., Lecturer, Mathematical Physics, 
University Cottle of Science, Calcutta. 


1. The Equations of motion of an elastic system are' 

„ ^ ax* axy ax* 

, ar, ar, ar, 

p»=pF + -_ + _^ + __ 

dr dy dz 

p«,=pZ+^ + -^+-g- 


( 1 ). 


have. 


Multiplying the equations by u, v and w. and adding, we 


*.• uil*i ^(u*)-u*, 
^^(u* + t^ + u>*)-p(u* + »* + lb*) 

2 (h* 


—p(Xu+Yv-t-Zu>) + 


<ax* ax. ax* 
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(BX^ 

** \ a* ^ dy ' dz 

/dT^ ar ar*\ /az* dZy dz,\ 

Now multiplying hy (da . dy . dz . dt), and integrating we 
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uX^dS 
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2Tdtdn 
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l=T 

p (Xu +Yv + Zip) . dtJ 
:0 


> Love’i SlaBtioity, page 88. 
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Y^v ^ Z^w)dS dt--- 

SCO 



iasT 

2WdQdt, 

<=0 


where 


2Tr — Xjp+ Yy Cyy Xy -I- Xg -f Fj. (3) 

Denoting by T the time-average of kinetic energy per unit 
volume, and by W the time-average of the potential energy 
(per unit volume, we have 


MX. 4- Yv + Zw) dt . dil 




(4). 


2. If we now take a closed volume D and W, T denote 
the average values over time as well as over space, we diall 

have 


fst^r 

p (Xu 4- Fr + Zw) dO> df 

so 


Since if t be sufficiently large, the function ^ (u^ 4- e* -f au*) 

dt 

will have the same value at the beginning and end of the 
process if the motion be vibratory, for then r will contain a 
large number of periods. 


3. The analogy of theorem (5) to dausius’s^ Virial 
Theorem is quite e^dent. According to the virial theorem, 
we have 

-T«J2Sa;X + yF + z£, 

where T « kinetic energy of the number of particles within 
unit volume. 


2 FMe Jesus' Dynsmiosl Theory of Osset, Second Bdition, page 141. 
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(X, F, Z)=fotoe oomponents on (he particle which ooon* 
pies the point (x, ff; z). 

4. A number of interesting applications are at once 
suggested. 

Suppose the motion to be vibratory. Then if the body 
forces be nil, the average kinetic energy will be equivalent to 
the average potential energy if 

(i) the surface tractions be nil, or constant, as in the 

case of the vibration of a supported rod, or plate 
with free ends, • 

(ii) the surface displacement be zero, 

(Hi) If part of the surface be under zero or constant 
stress and part under varying stress with no sur¬ 
face displacement (e.g. the case of a clamped rod, 
or string stretched between two points). 

These theorems are of course well known, and can be 
deduced in other ways. 




i6. On the Pressure of Light. 

By M. N. Saha, M.Sc., Lecturer on Mathematical Physics, and 

S. Chakravaeti, B.So., University College of Science, 

Calcutta, 

The object of the present paper is to describe a simple 
apparatus by means of which the pressure of light can be easily 
demonstrate, and qualitatively measured with the entire elim¬ 
ination of all sorts of disturbing effects. The materials re- 
•quired are not difficult to procure, and are readily available in 
all well-equipped laboratories. 

We wish first to give a short history of the subject and a 
short sketch of the theory.* As early as the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury Kepler supposed that light exerted a pressure on surfaces 
on which it is incident. The hypothesis was called into being 
for explaining the tails of comets. 

With the rise of Newton’s corpuscular theory of light, the 
pressure no longer remained a guess, but could be deduced 
from that theory. An elaborate series of experiments for 
detecting the pressure were instituted by De Mar an (1764), 
and later on by Du Pay (1766). but the results were entirely 
negative. Later on, the failure of these experiments were used 
as arguments against the validity of the. corpuscular theory of 
light. 

But interest in the subject was again revived when Max¬ 
well,* in the year 1873, predicted that even on the basis of the 
electro-magnetic theory of light, radiant energy should exert 
a pressure on a surface on which it is incident. But^ the 
amount of pressure is extremely small. It can be shown *that 
if light consists of unidirectional rays, the pressure amounts to 

^ (Amount of radiant energy falling on unit surface per unit 
c 

of time, measured in absolute units), where c velocity of light, 
and the surface is a perfectly absorbing one, e.g. a surface 
coated with lamp-black. 

If the surface on which the light is incident be perfectly 
reflecting, the pressure is just double. But if, on the other 
hand, the surface be transparent (e.g. glass), there will be no 
pressure at all, or more accurately a very small amount of 


1 For the hiatorioal part, see Lebedew, Ann-d. Phys., Bd. 6, page 
433; and Niohols and Hull, Phys. Rev., 1903. 

> Maxwell, Electricity and Magnetism, Vul. II, page 792. 
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pressure depending on the small amount of reflection from the 
glass surface. 

The occurrence of the term c in the denominator makes 
the pressure extremely small. Let us take for example the 
pressure exerted by solar light. The amount of energy which 
is delivered by the sun on unit surface placed normally to the 
rays of the earth is equivalent to 2*4 calories per minute. The 
pressure therefore 

_ ^ 4 X 4 2 X 10 weight = *56 x 10 gms. weight. 

3 X 10^® X 60 X 981 

By using the arc, or a very high candle power filament lamp 
(1500 wt/i wt. for example), and by concentrating the light 
by means of a Jens of large aperture, the pressure can be in¬ 
creased to about 100 times But still it i^ extremely small. 

It was for demonstrating the pressure of light that Crookes' 
was led to invent his famous “radiometer.’’ As is well known, 
this consists of a delicate cross of glass or mica vanes sus¬ 
pended on a pivot and enclosed within a glass cylinder from 
which air can be pumped off at will The alternate fa^^es of 
the vanes are covered with lamp-black. When light falls on 
the vanes it begins to rotate rapidly about the axis. 

Crookes was inclined to explain this motion as being due 
to the pressure of radiant energy, but Zdllner* showed that 
the effect observed was rather spurious, and exceeded theo¬ 
retical pressure by at least 10 * times. He showed that the effect 
was really due to the unequal heating of the tw’^o sides of the 
vanes. 

ZOllner * tried to observe the effect by another arrange¬ 
ment. Two thin discs of silvered or blackened glass, or metal, 
were suspended at the ends of the horizontal arm of a thin 
cross of glass-rods and the whole was suspended by means 
of a glass fibres within a closed vessel, from which air can be 
purfiped out at will. A galvanometer mirror is attached to the 
vertical part, with its plane at right angles to the plane of the 
vanes. But with light incident on the vanes, the deflection 
observed was very irregular, and sometimes was completely 
in the wrong direction. 

But in spite of repeated failures to detect the pressure of 
radiation, theoretical investigation had, in the meantime, been 
advanced so far that it was not possible to deny its existence. 

We have seen that the pressure of light was deduced by 
Maxwell from the electromagnetic theory of light, by using an 
argument involving the assumption of pressures and tensions 


i Phil. Trans. 1874, Vols. 164, p. 601 
Poirg. Ann Bd. 160, p. 164, 1877 (sugge^d by Maxirell). 
s Barroli, Nuovo Cirnenb), 1*^, p. 195, 1883. 

♦ Hull, Phyg. Rev. May 1906. 
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across and along tubes of force. But Bartoli^ showed in 1877 
that the pressure could also be deduced by means of thermo¬ 
dynamic reasoning involving only the two laws of thermodyna¬ 
mics, and was in amount just the same as is obtained from 
Maxwell's theory. Bartoli’s argument being based on the surer 
basis of thermodynamics, seemed to carry conviction in all 
quarters about the real existence of the pressure. 

The long-expected pressure was at last observed by Tiebe- 
dew, and almost simultaneously by Nichols and Hull in 1901, by 
different modifications of ZOllner's unsuccessful experiment, 

Lebedew’s method was to replace the rather thick glass 
vanes by means of very thin platinum foils (diameter 5 mm., 
thickness *02 mm.) whereby any difference of temperature on the 
two sides is instantly equalised. The radiometer action is 
directly proportional to the difference of pressure on the two 
sides, and the pressure of gas within the vessel. Lebedew 
reduced the pressure to about l/20000th of a m.m. and was 
almost able to eliminate the radiometer action, and verify the 
pressure qualitatively to about 20% of the theoretical pressure. 

The early experiments of Nichols and Hull were under¬ 
taken in order to investigate the different disturbing effects in 
the apparatus of Zollner. They found that the total disturbing 
effect is the resultant of the following :— 

(i) the radiometer action—due to the unequal heating of 

the two sides of the vane ; 

(ii) convection currents—due to the rush of au towards 

the parts warmed by the passage of the pencil of 
rays; 

(iii) a rocket action—due to the escape of particles of gas 

from the surface of the vanes when these are 
heated by the incident light. 

By a series of elaborate investigations extending over 
three years, Nichols and Hull were able to get rid of these 
effects. They found that the convection effect could be re¬ 
duced by making the vanes exactly vertical, for then the 
flow of air becomes tangential to their surface. The rocket 
action, and the radiometer action were found to balance at a 
pressure of 16*5 m.m., and deflections were therefore observed 
vdth this pressure in the vessel. The vanes were of thin glass 
with one face silvered; for furthei; information on the point 
reference should be made to the original paper 

Finally, Hull • evolved out an arrangement by means of 
which the disturbing effects could be entirely eliminated. The 
silvered side of a thin cover-glass was placed in contact with the 
blackened side of a similar glass and the whole was enclosed by 
means of two other thin glasses, 
as shown in the figure. Two 
such cells were mounted upon 
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the opposite ends of the torsion arm which was suspended by 
means of a thin quartz fibre within a glass cylinder. When 
light falls on the vanes, the two sides are of course unequally 
heated. But ea the air on the two sides is enclosed within 
a glass cylinder, it forms one single system with the glass 
vessel—action and reaction being equal, the radiometer action 
is entirely eliminated. 

We have found the extra glass cell to be redundant. The 
silvered sides of two thin cover-glasses were put one upon the 
other and connected to each other by means of a trace of 
Canada balsam on the fringes. Similarly, we prepared a lamp- 
blacked surface. We have thus in these vanes very thin films 
of totally reflecting and totally absorbing material enclosed 
within equal thiclmesses of glass on either side. When light 
previously filtered of all rays capable of heating glass, is allowed 
to fall on one of the vanes, say the silvered one, the glass 
surface is not at all heated by the passage of the rays, which 
have^been previously passed through sufficiently thick glass 
lenses. The two sides of the film are instantly raised to the 
same temperature (because they are extremely thin and there 
being equal thicknesses of glass on the two sides, they are 
equally heated by conduction). Thus the radiometer action is 
entirely eliminated. 

It will be thus seen that in our arrangement we have com¬ 
bined the arrangements of Lebedew as well as Hull’s method, 
without the additional encumbrance of extra glass cells. 

Description op the 
Apparatus. 

The vanes were suspend¬ 
ed on the opposite arms 
of the torsion balanc : evide 
fig. 2. (m) is a galvano¬ 

meter mirror placed at 
right angles to the plane of 
the vanes, with a small 
piece of steel on its back. 7 ^ 

(B) is a small brass weight ^ 

for steadying the balance. 

The whole is suspended by 
means of a glass fibre and 
enclosed within a bell-jar 
which is connected to a 
pump and a manometer 
The deflection is observed 
from the excursion of a spot of light reflected from (in) in the 
usual lamp and scale arrangement. The dimensions are 
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Diameter of the cover glasses 
Thickness of the cover glasses 
Weight of the silvered vane 
Weight of the lampblacked-vane 
Length of the arm 
Weight of B 


= 1*8 o.m. 

= *083 mm 
^ -105 gm, 
= *128 gm. 
= 2 c.m. 

= *5 gm. 


The pressure within the bell-jar is reduced to about 1 to 2 
cms. of mercury. It is extremely important that the joints 
should be all air-tight, for the slightest leakage of air may 
produce disastrous effects. After pumping out we allowed the 
apparatus to stand for 3 days in order to be sure that it was 
quite air-tight. The vanes should be placed symmetrically 
just about the centre of the glass vessel, otherwise currents of 
air which are set up in the vessel by the passage of rays and 
turned off by the sides of the vessel may produce disturbing 
effects. These effects become smaller, the smaller the pressure 
inside the vessel. 

Theory of the Apparatus :— 

The equation of motion of the vanes is given by— 


/ 


dP 


. r 
k ^ fX$ L 

(it 


(i) 


where (I) moment of inertia of the system about the fibre, k 
viscosity factor, ^ is the torsional coefficient, ^wangle of rota¬ 
tion, L moment of the force of pressure about ohe axis of 


rotation (i.e. the fibre). 

i 

T \ 

k ^ 

)^Ae 2 / C08(w^ + a) 


The solution islo- 

- 

(ii) 

where 


II 

d-s 

(iii). 


After a sufficiently large time the deflection should become 
steady if the disturbing causes are entirely absent. Let a 
denote this steady deflection. 

Now L=^pl, where p = total pressure (or thrust) on the 
surface and ^ = distance of the centre of the disc from the 
avis of rotation. The light should be concentrated on the 
centre of the disc. Let a be the steady deflection. Then 



The constant is obtained from observations of the free 
period of oscillation of the system. 

u A* 

From (ii) we see that j = w* + jjj. 
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Now n 


2ir , 

^,and 



where /3=logarithmic decre¬ 


ment of the amplitude. 



(4ir» + iS») 


(iv). 


Now 1 can be easily calculated from the weight and the 
dimensions of the system, can therefore be easily calculated 
from formula (iv). 

In our experiment 2 = 2*66 c.m. and a = 6*27 x 10'^ so that 
a deflection of (1 mm.) at a distance of 1 metre corresponded to 
a total pressure of 


(V27 X 10“^ 
2*65 


'2*36 X 10"^ dynes. 


The time period was 32 seconds and the logarithmic decrement 
was /:?= *310, and / = l-67 units. 


Measuremknt of Energy. 

Owing to lack of means at our disposal the amount of 
energy falling upon the surface could not be properly measured. 
Lebedew allowed the light to fall on a copper calorimeter 
placed in the same position as the vanes, and the amount of 
energy absorbed was obtained by noting the rise in tempera¬ 
ture of the calorimeter within a given period of time. 

Nichols and Hull’s method was more ingenious. A thin 
disc of silver of the same size as the vane was coated with 
lampblack. Two holes were bored on the sides through which 
a copper-constantan couple passed. The other end of the 
couple passed through a sensitive galvanometer. This appar¬ 
atus was previously standardised by putting it in different 
baths. The light was allowed to fall on the disc for some time 
and the rise in temperature was obtained from the throw of 
the galvanometer. 

The source of light in Lebedew and Hull’s experiment was 
an arc which as is well known is very imsteady. In our early 
experiments we used the arcs but in the latest experiment the 
source of light was a (3000 c.p.) Tungsten filament lamp sup¬ 
plied by Messrs Westinghouse & Cb. The light from this 
source is very steady. The lamp was placed in a horizontal 
position (i.e. with its filament in a vertical circle) at a distance 
of 50 to 70 cms. from the diaphragm which contained a short 
focus lens of 6*5 cms. appertore. By adjusting the lens the 
filament was completely focussed on the vanes. An upper 
limit to the amount of energy falling on the vane per second 
can be thus obtained. By means of an ammeter we found that 
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the lamp consumed a current 6*6 amps under a pressure of 220 
volts. The amount of energy passing through the lens and 
focussed on the vanes is therefore given by 

220 x 6-6x10'’ 

---tt (3*25) ergs per sec. 

47r (df 


The whole pressure on the silvered surface is therefore 

-(i-*)(i+p) 

c 

where c velocity of light and € = fraction of energy absorbed 
by and reflected from glass surfaces (lens and containing vessels) 
and p = fraction of energy reflected from the silvered face. 


Results op Observations. 

Ill our preliminary blank experiment with the arc; we 
found that for the period for which the arc remains steady, the 
deflection remains quite steady and follows very faithfully the 
fluctuations of the arc. When the positive pole was focussed the 
deflection observed was generall}^ 3 to 4 times the deflection for 
the negative pole. When all the precautions above mentioned 
were taken, the deflection was found to be always in the right 
direction. When the filament lamp was used as the source of 
light, all irregularities due to the variation of the sourer of light 
vanished. As soon as light is struck, the spot of light slowly 
creeps up towards the new position of equilibrium about which 
it oscillates in accordance with the equation (i). 

Ultimately the oscillation dies away and the spot becomes 
quite steady, which could be maintained for 15 minutes (wo 
did not try to keep the spot steady for a greater length of time 
because the tungsten filaments, being kept in a horizontal posi¬ 
tion, are gradually deformed on account of their plasticity at 
the high temperature within the lamp. 

In one set of experiments one of the vanes was silvered 
while the other consisted of two clear pieces of microscopic 
cover glass. We found that when light was allowed to fall on 
the clear glass surface there was practically no deflection. In 
another set of experiments one of the vanes was silvered and 
the other was lampblacked. It was foimd that generally if 
the source of light was not too intense, the deflection of the 
black surface was approximately one half of that of the 
silvered one. If the source of light was very intense so much 
heat was absor))ed that the Junctions (which were all of shellac) 
mdted off. Quantitative experiments were therefore impos¬ 
sible with that surface. 

One of the results of our quantitative experiments is given 
below:— 
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Mean deflection (mean of several experi¬ 
ments) = 28-6Divn8. 

Distcmoe of the scale from the mirror s 100 o.m. 
Distance " d ” of the plane of the fllament 
from the diaphragm. =73 o.m. 


Therefore the upper limit of the total theoretical pressure 
(without allowing for absorption or reflexion) is equal to 


2x 


6-6 X 220 X 10’X (3-26)’ 


4x73*x3xl0 


to 


=4‘8>cl0'* dynes 


(A) 


The pressure calculated from deflections is equal to 

2-3 X 10"* X 14-26 = 3-33 x 10 * dynes (B). 

The observed pressure is about 70 per cent of the expres¬ 
sion (A), which is the pressure calculated on the supposition 
that -the whole amount of energy given out by the filament is 
freely transmitted by the various glass media, and is totally 
reflected by the silvered surface. As a matter of fact, none of 
these assumptions is correct. If T is the fraction of total 
energy transmitted by thick glass, and p be the reflecting 
power of a silver glass-surface the actual pressure should be 

Po~{l + p) (l-«) 


where is the quantity (A). 

According to the experiments of Rubens and Hagen ^ 
^ as 90*6% unfortunately no data is available for the trans¬ 
mission coefficient, but on account of the preponderance of 
rays of short wave length in the spectrum of the light from a 
tungsten filament, it cannot be less than 80% 

Considering these facts, we are probably justified in 
asserting that the agreement between observed and theoretical 
values is at least qualitatively quite good On a future 
occasion we hope to return to the problem of a rigorous 
quantitative determination of total incident energy. 

In conclusion, we beg to record our best thanks to Prof. 
C. V. Raman, and the teaching staff of the University College 
of Science, for the interest they harve taken in the work; and to 
Mr. N. Basu, B.Sc., for much useful help. 


i Obtained by extrapolation from the data of Bubens and Hagen 
on the supposition that the maximum emission of energy from a tung' 
sten filament is at 1 g [Kohlrausch, Praktische Physik, TabeUen]. 



17 * Considerations regarding a possible relationship 
between the Charnockites and the Dharwars. 

By E. W. Vbedenbubg. 

[Published with the permisaicm of the Director^ Geological 
Survey of India.‘\ 

Intboductton. 

Chamockite, as originally defined by Sir Thomas Holland 
from the type occurrences at St. Thomas’ Mount and Palla- 
varam, south of Madras, is a hypersthene granulite with the 
chemical composition of a granite.* 

Further study has indicated that the form originally de¬ 
scribed is an exceptional highly siliceous phase of a series of rocks 
of normal igneous composition including every gradation from 
acid to basic, or even ultra-basic. In spite of these differences 
of composition, all these rocks are linked by certain petrologi¬ 
cal characters, foremost amongst which are the presence of 
enstatite and usually of garnet, a granulitic structure, and a 
schillerized condition of the minerals expressed by the pre¬ 
sence of microscopic inclusions which communicate a peculiar 
dark colour to the normally colourless or pale tinted minerals 
quartz and felspar, thus accounting for the dark-grey to 
black colour and uniformity of appearance exhibited by these 
rocks in spite of wide divergences in mineral composition. 
In spite of this schillerized condition, the remarkable fresh¬ 
ness of the minerals constitutes another characteristic feature 
of the Charnockites. 

It seems well established that the acid and ultra-basic 
phases occur in relatively very small proportion. The name 
Chamockite”, as denoting a definite rock species, is strictly 
applicable only to the highly siliceous rook with a chemical 
composition corresponding with that of granite. Neverthe¬ 
less, to express the fact that some kind of relationship con¬ 
nects all these rocks in spite of their varying composition, 
they were grouped together bv Holland ^ the ‘‘ Charnockfte 
Series.” (1900, Mem., Geol. Surv. Ind., Vol. XXVIII, p. 119). 

Leaving aside the exceptional acid and ultra-basic phases, 
it cannot be stated, from the information at present avail¬ 
able, whether the bulk of the formation may be of an “ inter¬ 
mediate” composition corresponding with that of diorite 

1 1893, Joum. As. Soo. Bengal, VoL LXII, p. 162, 
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or andesite, or whether it is more generally basic and nearer 
in chemical composition to basalt, or whether both types are 
equally abundant. In some instances, such as in the case of 
the Shevaroy hills, it has been ascertained that the prevailing 
form is the intermediate.’’ 

Judging from the chemical composition of its members, 
it is evident that the Chamockite Series consists of igneous 
rocks. Unfortunately, there is very little precise information 
available regarding the field-relations of these rooks. Their 
variation in chemical composition might be attributed to mag¬ 
matic differentiation, but their mineral composition, as far as 
the actual mineral species are concerned, is not that of any 
of the normal unaltered tvpes either plutonic, hypabyssal, or 
volcanic, of the ordinary igneous series, and their uniform cha¬ 
racters, amidst a wide range of chemical composition, point, 
if not to a common origin, at any rate to certain special 
agencies that have affected them all in a uniform manner. 

Holland has recorded instances of basic dykes traversing the 
biotite-granitic gneiss or Fundamental Gneiss in Coorg, w'hioh 
have been referred to the Chamockite Series This observa¬ 
tion, while establishing the intrusive character of such minor 
occurrences as fissure-dykes, leaves us in the dark concerning 
the real nature of the larger masses 

The amount of additional information directly concerning 
the geology of the Charnockites that has been gathered since 
the time of Holland’s original discoveries and investigations 
is not very great: nevertheless, some useful purpose may 
perhaps be accomplished by once more enquiring into the 
matter in the light of recently acquired knowledge regarding 
fiome of the more general problems connected with the Arch¬ 
aean geology of India 

The problem may be attacked from two points of view, 
the petrological and the stratigraphical. 

Rocks apparently intermediate in their characters 
BETWEEN THE DhARWARS AND ChARNOCKITES. 

From the petrological point of view, a great deal of light has 
been thrown on this question by the researches of the members 
of the M 5 ^ 8 ore Geological Department. Foremost among these 
must be mentioned W. F. Smeeth’s remarkable investigations 
upon the development of secondary augite amongst the epidioritic 
schists of the Kolar band of Dharwars (Bull. No. 3,1905, Mysore 
Geol. Dept.). The mineral was first discovered in 1901 by Hol¬ 
land who regarded it as probably referable to malacolite (diop- 
side), and who also ror'ognised fts secondary nature (Mem., Geol. 
Siirv. India Vol. XXXIIT, p. 78). It is a monoclintc pyr¬ 
oxene. occurring as a further development by recrystallisation of 
the secondary uralite of the epidioritic schi^s. It often shows 
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Bi* poikilitic structure and has crystallised in much larger 
grains than the amphibole from which it is derived. 

The importance of Holland and Smooth’s investigations 
with reference to the question under consideration is that they 
show us a schist caught, so to speak, in the very act of trans¬ 
formation into a granulite The complete transformation on 
a large scale of the Kolar schists into typical granulites has 
been thoroughly established by Smeeth’s researches. 

The granulites constituting the commonest types of the 
Oharnockite Series include, as their commonest constituents, 
the following minerals : felspars of all species, hortiblende, 
monoclinic and rhombic pyroxenes, quartz, biotite. magnetite, 
ilmenite, pyrites. Garnets are frequent in most typos, while 
small quantities of zircon and apatite are usually observed 

The constituents of the altered Kolar schists arc actino- 
lite (uralite), plagioclase, secondary monoclinic pyroxene, brown 
and white mica, quartz, iron ores (largely pyrites), spheno, 
calcite, zoisite (or clinozoisite). Garnet is rare or absent in 
the altered schists of the Kolar band, but occurs abundantly 
in similar altercid Dharwarian rocks in many parts of Mysore 
{Smeeth, loc. cit, pp. :i9-30). Except for the absence of rhom¬ 
bic pyroxene and the presence of sphene, the mineral consti¬ 
tution of the altered Kolar schists is generally, therefore, not 
unlike that of the commoner types of Oharnockite. 

The constitution of the altered Kolar schists, especially in 
their thoroughly granulitic form, indicates a possible pith 
through which all the characteristics of the Oharnockite 
rocks could be ultimately acquired : their mineral constitution, 
their granulitic structute, the freshness of the minerals, all 
of which have been formed anew through secondary influences. 

It is therefore worth while to keep in mind the possi¬ 
bility that a granulite of the type of the Ohamockites might 
originate from andesitic or basaltic rocks by complete re-crys¬ 
tallisation without real fusion. The intense pressure accom¬ 
panying the complete re-crystallisation of the rock would also 
account for the characteristic schillerization of all its constitu¬ 
ent minerals. 

Holland and Smooth’s remarkable investigations amongst 
the Kolar schists have revealed a rock which may be regarded 
as a first step in tjie passage from an epidiorite to a Charnoc- 
kite. A complete set of intermediate stages would afford more 
convincing proof of the possibility of the •transformation than 
is afforded merely by the Kolar rocks. Such a complete series 
has not yet been worked out. Nevertheless, other rocks are 
known from Southern India, which, like the pyroxenic Kolar 
schists, may also represent steps in this transformation. 

In the first place, it is necessary to mention the Pseudo- 
Charnockites, first described by Jaya Ram (1907, Reo., Mys 
Oeol. Dept., Vol. VI, pt. 2, p. 61), consisting of fresh aiigite 
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hornblende, plagioolase, quartz, clear sphene, epidote, apatite, 
which constitute one of the members of the Attikuppa belt of 
Dharwar rooks in southern Mysore, occupying the country be¬ 
tween Attikuppa and the Hemavati river, a tributary of the 
Cauvery. In this Dharwar belt, the most abundant rocks, 
together with the Pseudo-Charnockites, are Gray-stones (“ pot- 
stones ” and related rocks), associated with homblende-granu- 
lite-sohists resembling the Kolar schists 

The above observations are of the greatest interest and 
importance, for, associated with rocks resembling the Kolar 
schists which already seem to represent a first step towards the 
transformation of epidiorite into Chamookite, we find a con¬ 
siderable development of beds still more closely resembling the 
Chamockites, occurring as genuine members of a Dharwar belt. 
It is further worthy of note that, of all the important Dharwar 
outcrops of Mysore, the Attikuppa belt and the neighbouring 
Mallappanbetta band are those situated nearest to the Coorg 
l)elt of Chamockites 

Of interest also are the Quasi-Chamockites (Jaya Ram, 1909, 
Reo., Mys. Geol. Dept, Vol. VII, pp. 13, 79), bands and lenses 
of basic hornblende diorite, surrounded by the Fundamental 
Granitic Gneiss situated some eight or ten miles north of the 
northern limit of the Nilgiri Hills (themselves a great mass of 
Chamockites), in the region south and south-west of Gundlupet 
(11®47'; 76°44'). They consist of hornblende, felspar, ilmenite 
and apatite, similar in their characters to the same minerals as 
developed in the typical Chamockites which they further 
resemble owing to the absence of sphene. They do not, how¬ 
ever, contain any rhombic pyroxene. 

Holland has noticed that the secondary augite of the 
Kolar schists is generally accompanied with the permeation of 
the rock by granitic, or at least acidic, material, a point which 
has been repeatedly insisted upon by Smeeth. The metamor¬ 
phosed rock is therefore less basic in composition than the 
original epidiorites. This observation will be again referred to 
in the sequel of the present note. 

The above-quoted discoveries and investigations conclude 
about all that is known at present in the petrological part of 
our enquiry as pointing out a possible origin of the Chamoc¬ 
kites. They very clearly point at least to the possibility that 
the Chamockites may represent a more intensely metamor¬ 
phosed facies of the epidiorites which constitute so large a pro¬ 
portion of the Dharwars, 

Stratigraphxcal relationships of the Charnookites. 

If we now turn to the stratigraphical evidence, that affor¬ 
ded by the detailed work of the Mysore Geological Department 
is unfortunately of very limited avail; the great expanse of the 
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South India Charnookites is situated almost entirely outside 
the limits of the Mysore State into the southern border of 
which the Charhockites encroach only to a very limited extent, 
being represented only by the eastern fringe of the Coorg belt 
and the western fringe of the Coimbatore belt. Yet, even in 
the limited extent to which these rocks penetrate into Mysore 
territory, their distribution exhibits features of great interest. 
It is obvious at the first glance that the Dharwar and the Char- 
nockite series are mutually exclusive ; where the one stops, the 
other commences, and vice versa. Although the outcrops of 
both series approach quite close to one another, the passage from 
the one to the other is irrevocable Truly typical Dharwars 
have nowhere been observed, in Mysore, in the tvpical Char- 
nockite area, while not a single outcrop of Charnockite has been 
described in the Dharwar area. Where the two great areas 
come nearest to one another, small patches, in the published 
surveys, have been ascribed to the one or to the other in such 
a manner as to convey the impression that the surveyors ex¬ 
perienced some perplexity in deciding to which of the two 
series the}^ should ascribe some of the smaller outliers. 

A narrow band consisting largely ot quartzites, referred to the 
Dharwars has been mapped by Middlemiss as penetrating the 
Charnockite outcrop of North Coimbatore. It will be referred 
to again in the sequel of this note. In this connection allusion 
may be made once more to the Pseudo-Charnookites forming 
an essential portion of one of the Dharwar belts sit'iated near¬ 
est to the Coorg belt of Charnockite, as well as to the Quasi- 
Charnockites which might be regarded as northern outliers of 
the Nilgiri Charnockite belt, or as western outliers of the 
Coimbatore Charnockite belt; both the Pseudo-Charnockites 
and the Quasi-Charnookites being situated near to the mutual 
limit of the areas exclusively characterised respectively by 
Dharwars and by Charnockites. 

The shapes of the Charnockite outcrops, whenever sur¬ 
veyed with sufficient closeness of detail, exhibit outlines quite 
similar to those of man}' Dharwar outcrops. 

Both series give rise to just the same type of topography, 
the Dharwar outcrops, whenever sufficiently massive, forming 
hills similar in appearance to those formed by massive outcrops 
of Charnockite. For instance, the lofty Bababudan hills of 
Dharwar rocks are just of the same general type as the She- 
varoys or Palnis of Charnockite rocks. • 

In short, a careful examination of the admirable geologi¬ 
cal map published by the Mysore Geological Department forc¬ 
ibly conveys the impression that the Charnookites and Dhar¬ 
wars may be vicarious, that the Charnockite Series may be a 
facies of the Dharwar Series. 

None of the great Charnockite masses of Southern India 
have been survey^ in detail. In the Coimbatore district, the 
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main outline of a spread of Charnockite, the fringe of which 
penetrates into Mysore territory, has been surveyed by Middle- 
miss, but no detailed account has been published. 

In the early part of 1917, T had occasion to visit a portion 
of the Trichinopoly district in company with Mr. Bosworth 
Smith, one of the geologists most conversant with the Indian 
Archaean. I had never, until then, had occasion of actually 
observing the Charnockite Series in the field, and I take this 
opportunity to thank Mr. Bosworth Smith for the gracioua 
manner in which he explained to me the characters of various 
outcrops of these rocks. The region in question is the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Palni and Dindigul north of the Palni Hills. The 
area situated north of the Palni range is largely in the condition 
of a high-level plain occupied mostly by the Archaean biotite- 
gneisses. The plain is traversed at intervals by narrow elon¬ 
gate ridges stretching for distances often of many miles, con¬ 
sisting principally of Charnockite. The rocks are undoubtedly 
bedded, and dip generally at high angles as is usual in the 
case of Archaean rocks. The clearl}^ bedded structure is quite 
different from the cleavage of a schist or the banding of a 
gneiss. Structurally these outcrops are quite similar in char¬ 
acter to many narrow bands of Dharvvar rocks. 

I had no opportunity to visit the Pi^blni range, a large mass 
known to consist principally of Charnockites. As seen from a 
distance, the structure is again undoubtedly stratified, distinct 
beds being traceable for considerable distances across spur after 
spur, while scarps and dip-slopes, and large-scale curvatures of 
the strata are exhibited with a distinctness which unmistakably 
indicates that the rocks are truly stratified. 

One of the most characteristic members of many Dharwar 
outcrops in Southern India is a banded siliceo-ferruginous rock 
varying, according to the degree of metamorphism, from a 
hsematitic jasper to a quartz-magnetite schist frequently ac¬ 
companied by cummingtonite. These rocks have, by some 
geologists, been regarded as volcanic flows of abnormal com¬ 
position, while others have assigned to them an entirely secon¬ 
dary and metamorphio origin. They are just as abundant in 
many outcrops of the Kadapah, Gwalior or Bijawar series, 
intermediate in age between the Dharwar and Cambrian. 
These Kadapah-Bijawar rocks are often quite unmetamorphosed 
and there is not the slightest doubt that the banded ferrugin¬ 
ous jaspers are truly interbedded, and that, moreover, they 
have been deposited in water. It is quite true that, in these 
newer beds, just as in the Dharwars, they are frequently associa¬ 
ted more or less directly with basaltic flows, and may be, there¬ 
fore, more or less indirect products of volcanic activity; owing 
their origiii perhaps to deposition from water holding silica 
in solution such as is observed, on a minor scale, in certain hot- 
springs in volcanic regions at the present day. The rocks of 
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Cambrian and later age, contain nothing that resembles 
these vast spreads of banded ferruginous and siliceous rock so 
frequent in many pre-Cambrian formations, and they seem to 
have originated from certain agencies that were active only at 
early periods of the earth’s history. The main point in connec¬ 
tion with the present enquiry is that they are truly interbedded 
and truly contemporaneous with the strata with which they 
are associated, and that no one who is familiar with the rock 
in its unmetamorphosed condition, as exhibited in the expo¬ 
sures of the Kadapah, Gwalior, or Bijawar series, could admit 
that the more or less metamorphosed but essentiall}’' similar 
rooks so frequent in the Dharwars, have had a different origin. 

Now, these banded siliceo-ferruginous rocks, so character¬ 
istic of many outcrops of the Dharwar Series are equally 
abundant in many outcrops of the Charnockite Series. In¬ 
stances are observed actually in the small fringe of the Char¬ 
nockite series represented on the published geological map of 
Mysore, and it has been necessary, in the index to that map, 
amongst the sub-divisions of the Dharwars, after the words 
*• Banded terruginous quartzites and iron-ores to insert 
a parenthesis with “ a few of Charnockite age”, the Charnoc¬ 
kite Series being regarded by the Mysore geologists as differing 
in age, and as newer than the Dharwar Series. 

A particularly convincing instance is that of the large 
group of Charnockite masses of the Salem region, which have 
come to be know n collectively as the Shevaroy group of hills, 
where numerous narrow runs of the siliceo-ferruginous banded 
rock, uninterrupted for miles, traverse the Charnockite outcrops 
in such a manner as to indicate, from the available maps and 
descriptions, that the two rocks are undoubtedly interbedded, 
some of the most characteristic ferruginous bands, remarkable 
for the enormous length of their outcrop, being particularly 
noticeable in the Tainanda and Kolymiillay hill-masses. (See 
King and Foote, “ On the Geological Structure of Parts of 
the Districts of Salem, Trichinopoly, Tanjore, and South Arcot, 
in Madras Presidency,” Mem. Geol. SUr. India, Vol. IV, ])t. 2, 
1864.) 

As regards Southern India, we now find that, while the 
petrological evidence encourages the possibility of regarding 
the Charnockites as intensely metamorphosed Dharwars, the 
stratigraphical evidence may be summarised as follows :— 

Firstly. In their regional distribution, the Charnockites 
and Dharwars succeed and exclude one another in such a 
manner as to indicate that the\' may represent two phases of the 
same system. 

Secondly. The outlines of the Charnockite outcrops and 
the physical features which these rocks constitute correspond 
with those exhibited by the Dharwars. 

Thirdly. The rocks, in some of the most important 
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Chamockite outorops are as distinctly bedded as in the case of 
the Dharwars. 

Fourthly. The banded siliceo-ferruginous rocks so char¬ 
acteristic of the Dharwars and so abundant in some of their 
outcrops are equally abundant in some important outcrops of 
the Chamockites with which they are similarly interbedded. 

All these facts seem to point clearly to one conclusion: 
that the Chamockites may be the same rocks as the Dharwars, 
differing only in their mode of metamorphism. 

Association of the Charnockitb and KHONDALirn series. 

In the north-eastern portion of the Peninsula, in Kala- 
handi along the borders of Orissa, in Gan jam, in the Vizaga- 
patam hill-tracts, there occur extensive outcrops of Chamoc¬ 
kites accompanied by quartz-sillimanite-schists with garnet 
and graphite, which, in 1902, were described by T. S. Walker 
as “ Khondalites ” (Mem. Geol. Surv. India, Vol. XXXIII, 
pt. 3, p. 11). The intimate structure of the Khondalites is 
e 88 entiall 3 ^ similar to that of a granulite. The rock is totally 
different mineralogically from Chamockite, but the disJ)osition 
of its constituent mineral grains is quite comparable, keeping 
in mind, of course, the essentially^ different stmeture of a fibrous 
mineral like sillimanite as compared with many of the char¬ 
acteristic minerals ot Chamockite. The disposition of the 
minerals is sufficiently similar in both rocks to favour the sup¬ 
position that both have been through the same stages of meta¬ 
morphism. The available maps of the above-mentioned regions 
indicate for the Chamockites just the same kind of ribbon¬ 
shaped elongated outcrops as for the Khondalites, and the out¬ 
crops of both kinds of rock alternate variously. If the form of 
outcrop of the Chamockites were interpreted as indicating for 
them an intrusive origin, the same might as well be admitted 
for the Khondalites. There seems to be no doubt that the 
latter are intensely metamorphosed impure quartzose clays or 
slates, and, for them, an intrusive origin, though advocated, for 
essentially similar rocks, by the geologists of the Mysore Geo¬ 
logical Department, is therefore inadmissible. They must 
clearly be interpreted as bedded rocks, and, so far as available 
evidence goes, there is no reason for refusing to admit an 
originally stratified structure for the bulk of the associated 
Chamockites. 

In Southern India, the Archaean strata, as represented by 
the Dharwars in their type-outcrop, are essentially igneous, 
consisting principally of vast accumulations of metamorphosed 
volcanic rocks. In other parts of India, the representatives of 
the Dharwars frequently contain considerable intercalations 
of sedimentary rocks. The possible identity of the Khonda¬ 
lites with some of the sedimentary representatives of the 
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Dharwars has seldom been alluded to, presumably because the 
highly metamorphosed condition of the Khondalites communi¬ 
cates to them an appearance greatly differing from that of the 
possibly corresponding less metamorphosed Archaean sediments 
of Dharwar age. Just as, in Southern India, there is good 
reason to regard the Charnockites as intensely metamorphosed 
representatives of the igneous members of the Dharwar system, 
so, in the eastern portion of the Peninsula does it seem quite 
plausible to regard the Khondalites as intensely metamorphosed 
representatives of the sedimentary members of the Dharwars. 
Just in the same way as, in Southern India, the Dharwars and 
Charnockites mutually exclude one another, so in the north¬ 
eastern portion of the Peninsula is there a similar mutual ex¬ 
clusion of the Khondalites and of the more typical sedimentary 
Archssans. Typical Khondalites have never been described in 
immediate juxtaposition with ordinary slaty Archaeans, while 
conversely, ordinary sedimentary Archaeans have never been 
observed in the midst of a typical area of Khondalites. 

Just as, in Southern India, the pyroxene-bearing Kolar 
schists establish a link between the ordinary Dharwar epidio- 
rites and the typical Charnockites, so do we find, in many 
regions of the Peninsula, instances of sedimentary Archaean 
rocks of generally the same age as the Dharwar, which have 
not reached that stage of metamorphism that would entitle 
them to be ranked as typical Khondalites, and in which, never¬ 
theless, sillimanite has already been developed. They are, in 
fact, intermediate in character between the ordinary slaty 
Archpeans and the typical highly metamorphosed Khondalites. 

Two such occurrences may be specially selected on account 
of their undoubted connection with rocks interpreted as 
Dharwars 

Firstly. South-east of Raurkela, towards Mandaijodi, 
Gangpur State, sillimanite occurs as an accessory mineral, with 
accessory epidote, in a rock consisting of pale-green amphibole 
and pink garnet, both enclosed in a matrix of granular quartz, 
forming a band eight inches thick in the midst of argillites 
regard^ as of Dharwar age, and interpreted as an altered 
sedimentary rock (Maclaren. Rec. Geol. Surv. India, Vol. XXXI, 
p. 71.) 

Secondly. At Bensibetta, in North Coimbatore, sillimanite 
occurs abundantly in a mass of green, somewhat schistose, 
north and south striking quartzite, with also much kyanite, and 
some rutile and fuchsite; the same sillimanite-bearing rock also 
ooourring at Satyamangalam and several intermediate localities 
(Sfiddlemiss and Hayden, Mem. Geol. Surv. India, Vol. 
XXXllI, pt. 2, p. 59). 

Some of the occurrences of this latter group correspond 
precisely with the narrow band of Dharwars already referred to, 
which has been mapped as penetrating the Charnockite outcrop 
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of North Coimbatore. If we agree to the Dharwarian age of 
these rocks and nevertheless regard the Dharwars and Char- 
nockites as unrelated to one another, we are driven to accept 
the anomaly of a Dharwar outcrop of exclusively sedimentary 
origin (or at least consisting of rocks which most geologists 
would be inclined to look upon as sedimentary) occurring close 
to the Mysore region in which the Dharwars are almost 
exclusively igneous. If, on the contrary, we regard the 
Chamockites as derived from metamorphosed Dharwars, the 
anomaly disappears, for the Oharnockites. in North Coimbatore, 
are much more abundant than the presumably sedimentary 
representatives of the Dharwars. The association of both 
types would merely therefore become once more that of 
interbedded sedimentaries and volcanics in which the latter 
vastly preponderate*. 

Even in the Dharwars of the Mysore region itself, in spite 
of the almost exclusive prevalence of igneous rocks, the 
corundum-bearing rocks which, on any intelligibly consistent 
petrogenic theory, it is impossible to regard as otherwise than 
directly or indirectly related to sedimentary rocks, frequently 
contain sillimanite. 

It seems thus, from independent evidence, that the 
Chamockites may be regarded as intensely metamorphosed 
representatives of the igneous members of the Dharwars, the 
Khondalites as intenselv metamorphosed representatives of 
their sedimentary members. The close association of Khon- 
dalites and Chamockites in Vizagapatam, Ganjam and Kala- 
handi w'ould therefore have nothing to surprise us, as it would 
simply represent an alternation of volcanic and sedimentary 
beds. On the supposition that the Chamockites are exclusively 
intrusive, it would seem strange that they should so persist¬ 
ently accompany the Khondalites throughout a length of pro¬ 
bably not less than 300 miles, between the Godavari and 
Mahanadi. The relationship becomes perfectly intelligible 
when they are both regarded as members of one bedded series. 
The reappearance of the association of Chamockites and of 
quartz-sillimanite schists in so far off a region as Ceylon also 
thereby becomes quite intelligible, while, again, supposing that 
the Chamockites are essentially intrusive, the coincidence 
becomes almost inexplicable. 

In the south of the Mysore State, in the region of Malvalli 
and Maddur, near the north-western fringe of the Coimbatore 
belt of Charnockite, rocks apparently related to the Khondalites, 
and consisting sometimes of quartz, felspar, and garnet, some¬ 
times of quartz and sillimanite, all of which are classified by 
the Geological Department of Mysore as alaskites’^ occur in 
more or less direct connection with the Chamockites of which 
they are regarded by the Geological Department of Mysore as 
ultra-acid representatives (Slater, Rec. Mys. Geol. Dept., Vol. 
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VIII, p, 65). This interpretation would be about equivalent 
to admitting that the Charnockites and Khondalites might be 
igneous differentiates of one magma. The chemical com¬ 
position, entirely corresponding with that of a normal primary 
igneous rock without the slightest influence of sedimentary 
adjuncts in the case of the Charnockites, entirely corresponding 
with that of a sediment in the case of the Khondalites, 
is opposed to such an interpretation. The frequent, almost 
constant association of both types is a geological fact to 
be reckoned with, and for which a suitable explanation must 
be sought, and it seems, for the present at least, that the 
suggestion hero offered, that they are alternating members 
of a stratified series, partly volcanic and partly sedimentary, 
best suits the recorded facts.^ 

The most westerly outlier of the Kalahandi type-outcrop 
of Khondalites is Gandamardan or Narsingnath hill in the 
Borasamar Zamindari of the Sambalpur district (F. H Smith, 
Gen. Rep. Geol. Surv., 1899-1900, p. 157). Perfectly typical 
Dharwars occur some twenty miles to south-west and thirty 
miles to north-west of this hill. The latter constitute the 
Sonakan Series surveyed by F. H. Smith (1899 (ien Rep. for 
1898 99, p. 39) in tlie Chhatisgarh area. The Sonakan beds 
constitute an outcrop of greatly crushed rocks of Dharwar 
character, described by Smith as consisting of clay-slates, 
argillites, siliceous hornstones, hornblende-schists, felsites, 
bands of conglomerate and boulder beds, and local subordinate 
beds of quartz-magnetite-schist. They are regarded by Smith 
as a continuation of King’s Chilpi-Ghat beds and Ball’s 
Sakoli beds. 

There seems little doubt that the Khondalites of Ganda- 
niardan are the highly metamorphosed representatives of the 
clay-slates and argillites of the Sonakan series, the hornblende- 
schists of which would correspond with the Charnockites 
accompanying the Khondalites. 

The profuse association of sillimanite-bearing schists with 
the Charnockites of Vizagapatam, Ganjam, and Kalahandi. 
their relative scarcity in some of the Charnockite outcrops of 


i I have formerly eulhered to the opinion, still held by some geolo¬ 
gists, that the Arch&ean crystalline schists of non-igneous composition are 
not sedimentary in the true sense, but are chemically formed rocks 
derived from the condensation of the primordial atmosphere. On this 
hypothesis, many of the crystalline schists would have a quasi-igneous 
origin, though they still could not be regarded as differentiates of a 
genuine normal igneous magma. The entire trend of recent research 
goes to show that, with the exception of some subsidiary rocks such as 
the banded iron-ores, the immense majority of the stratified pre- 
Cambrian rooks are ordinary igneous (volcanic) and sedimentary rocks 
and have been formed in the same manner as the bedded formations 
of later ages, their specially characteristic crystalline features being 
entirely due to metamorphism. 
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Southern India now becomes readily intelligible. In the 
Dharwar area adjacent to the Charnockite area of Southern 
India, the Dhar^'ar Series is represented almost soldy by its 
igneous members; consequently, most of the rocks representing 
its intensely metamorphosed facies, in the Charnockite Series, 
are also igneous. In the north-eastern portion of the Peninsula, 
the Dharwars consist of alternations of igneous and sedimentary 
strata ; their intensely metamorphosed representatives in that 
same part of the Peninsula, consist of alternations of igneous 
Chamockites and sedimentary Khondalites. 

Reference may be made once more to the conclusions 
independently arrived at, both by Holland and by Smeeth, 
as to the secondarily enhanced acidity of those parts of the 
Kolar schists in which secondary pyroxene has been developed, 
accompanied, in many instances, by a granulitic structure. If 
the typical Chamockites are regarded as an extreme phase 
of metamorphism of the igneous members of the Dharwars, 
they may largely correspond with regions affected to a 
considerable degree by the permeation of acid material. This 
would explain how, at least in some instances, the average of 
some great masses of Charnockite, like that constituting the 
Shevaro}^ hills proper, is less basic than the average of the 
typical Dharwars. 

Turning our attention to the Khondalites, we may notice 
the Bezwada Gneiss in which the Khondalites have been 
extensively permeated by felspathic material apparently of 
foreign origin; this may help us to understand how acid 
permeation, on a large scale, might also have affected the 
igneous members of the Dharwars, and contributed to their 
transformation into Charnockite. 

It is significant perhaps that the Coimbatore outcrop 
of Chamockites, the northern fringe of which appears to be 
sufficiently granitic-looking to have deserved the name of 
Sivasamudram Granite (Jaya Ram, 1907, Rec. Mys. Geol. 
Dept., Vol. VI, pt. 2, p. 45), occurs along the line of the largest 
known spread of apparently intmsive granite in Southern 
India. This is a belt of granitic rock with an average width of 
over twenty miles, which traverses the more gneissose forms of 
the Fundamental Gneiss from north to south across the whole 
of Mysore Territory In its southern portion it is known as 
the Closepet-Channapatna Granite (see Smeeth, Rec. Mys. 
Geol. Dept., Vol. HI, pp 24, 25; Slater, id., Vol. VIII, p. 62), 
Towards the northern limit of Mysore State it is known as the 
Molakalmuru Granite (Sampat Iyengar, 1907, Rec. Mys. Geol. 
Dept., Vol. VI, pt. 2, p. 58), and its strike veers to north-west 
into the Bellary district where the exact details of its continua¬ 
tion have not been recorded. It is described as massive, 
ooarse-grained, sometimes porphyritic, usually grey, sometimes 
pink consisting of quartz, microcline, zoned plagioclase. 
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biotite, accessory zircon, apatite and magnetite. It will be 
noticed that this composition is exactly that of the average 
gneissose Fundamental Gneiss from which it does not seem 
therefore to be separable as a truly distinct formation. It 
represents perhaps a zone amidst the general spread of biotite- 
gneiss of the Peninsula which, subsequently to its primitive 
consolidation, has become fused and active. It is considered 
by Jaya Earn to be intrusive, at its southern extremitj^ into 
the Coimbatore Chamockites. 

If we accept the latter relationship, it is conceivable that, 
even where intrusion is not observed on the large scale, 
considerable impregnation of acidic material may have affected 
the Coimbatore Chamockites, and the same may, perhaps, 
prove true of other Charnockite areas. 

If any confirmation were found to the above outlined 
suggestion that the metamorphism which has originated the 
Chamockites is partly or largely a result of acidic impregnation, 
the ‘‘intermediate’* forms of Charnockite would have to be 
regarded as somewhat of the nature of “ hybrid ’’ or rather 
‘‘ syntectic ** rocks. 

On the supposition of the identity of the Bharw'ar and 
Charnockite series, the Charnockite outcrops of the Coim¬ 
batore and Shevaroy regions constitute somewhat of a link 
between the almost totally igneous facies of the Mysore 
Dharwars and the largely sedimentary facies of the Arohaeans 
in Vizagapatam, Ganjam and Kalahandi. With respect to 
Vizagapatam in particular, Middlemiss makes the following 
remark: “The conjunction of iron-bearing beds with crystal¬ 
line marble (sometimes, as mentioned by Smith and Walker, 
containing scapolite and diopside) and with quartz-garnet- 
sillimanito rock (typical Khondalite of Walker) reminds me of 
the somewhat similar association of rock types at Madukarai 
near Coimbatore, at Uttukuli and Viziamangalam, at Satya- 
mangalam, Coimbatore district.” (Gen. Hep. Geol. Surv. 
India, 1901 -1902, p. 22). The Shevaroy group of hills according 
to King and Foote include alternations of Chamockites (the 
so-called “ syenitoid gneiss”) constituting a large proportion of 
the major hill-ranges, more or less felspathic quartzites, often 
with very distinct false-bedding, hornblende-schists, numerous 
and important beds of magnetic iron, constituting many of 
the minor hill-ranges and running across many of the major 
hill-ranges, also occasionally crystalline limestones (Mem. 
Geol. Surv. India, Vol. IV). 

Summarising the above, the association of Khondalites with 
the Chamockites in the north-eastern part of the Peninsula 
points to a Dharwarian age of the Chamockites as clearly 
as the presence of the banded siliceo-ferruginous rocks both in 
the Dharwar series and Charnockite series of Southern India. 

The general conclusion is that the Charnockite Series and 
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Khondalite Series may represent an intensely metamorphosed 
facies of the Dharwars and of their equivalents. 

Dvkb-Rooks apparently connected with the 
Charnookites and Dharwars 

The distribution of the normal Dharwarian type and of 
the intensely metamorphosed Chamockite-Khondalite type 
throughout vast areas over which they mutually exclude one 
another clearly suggests that we are in presence ot a case of 
regional metamorphism. If the Charnookites represent a 
metamorphic facies of rocks that were originally basalts and 
dolerites, or andesites, it follows that, throughout the region 
affected by this t 3 rpe of metamorphism, any rocks of similar 
composition should be affected by-^he same type of metaraor- 
phism whether they were originally bedded volcanics or else 
intrusive dykes, sills or laccolites. While there is reason to 
believe that a large proportion, perhaps the largest proportion 
of the Chamo(jkites, represents truly bedded rocks, the 
possibility nevertheless remains that some of them are 
intrusive. Consequently, the instances of intrusive dykes 
recorded by Holland in Coorg need not affect the interpretation 
proposed for the bulk of the large masses of Chamockite 
regarded as be/ided effusives and not as mtrusives. 

Apart from the fringe of the large Chamockite outcrops of 
Coimbatore and of Coorg, the edge of which penetrates into 
Mysore territory and is therefore represented on the Mysore 
geological map, this map also shows, in their neighbourhood, a 
number of dykes of basic Chamockite. norite, pyroxenite, 
etc cutting across the Fundamental Gneiss, which might be 
regarded as fissure dykes connected with the eruptives of the 
neighbouring large outcrops. 

With reference to these Charnpckite dykes it is interesting 
to notice that the map also shows a number of dykes described 
in the index as hornblendic, epidiorites, hornblende and 
pyroxene granulites These also traverse the Fundamental 
Gneiss and, in a few instances, are shown to penetrate minor 
outliers of the Dharwars. It would seem at first sight that 
these are fissure dykes connected with the Dharwar volcanics, 
just as the above-mentioned Chamockite dykes would be 
fissure-dykes connected with the main Chamockite masses, 
just as the innumerable dykes of the Great Peninsular Trap 
System are fissure dykes connected with the lava flows of the 
Bijawar and Kadapah. This view would appear to be 
strengthened by an examination of the distribution of the 
above-mentioned dykes as indicated on the geological map 
of Mysore. The dykes of the “hornblendic, epidiorite, horn¬ 
blende and pyroxene granulite group are represented chiefly 
in the neighbourhood of the Dharwar outcrops, those of the 
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“ basic Charnockites, norite, pyroxenite group, chiefly close to 
• the massive outcrops of Charnockito. Just as in the case of the 
massive Dharwar and Chamockite outcrops, the two groups of 
dykes in their distribution are mutually exclusive: once the 
region of Chamockite dykes is definitely entered, there are no 
more dykes of the epidiorite-pyroxene-granulite class ; once the 
region of the latter class of dykes is definitely entered, there 
are no more dykes of Chamockite. 

It is worth remarking that, amongst the epidiorite and 
pyroxene-granulite group, there cannot be much difference 
between a pyroxene-granulite and a chamockite. The fact 
of such dykes having been classified together with the epidiorite 
dykes is an instance in which rocks bridging over the charac¬ 
teristics of epidiorite and chamockite have been united in 
actual practice. 

The appearance of the map, as above mentioned, conveys 
the impression that the dykes of the epidorite and pyroxene- 
granulite group, traversing the Fundamental Granitic Gneiss, 
are fissure erruptives connected with the effusive volcanics of 
the main llharwar outcrops. The few instances in which 
small outliers of the Dharwars are themselves penetrated are 
intelligible as representing dykes cutting through a low horizon 
of the succession, and connected with, flows belonging to a 
higher horizon. This explanation is not adopted on the Mysore 
map because the entire mass of the Fundamental Granitic 
Gneiss is regarded as newer than the Dharwars. O msequently, 
it has been necessary to assign a post-Dharwar age to the 
epidiorite dykes. This explanation assumes that the original 
floor of deposition of the Dharwars is nowhere preserved. 
Such an assumption is difficult to understand. The Dharwars 
cannot have been deposited in mid-air. They must have 
rested on something, and that something cannot be anything 
else but the granitic layer which everywhere constitutes the 
solid floor beneath the surface of the globe, at least throughout 
the continents. The Dharwars and Charnockites in Mysore 
together scarcely occupy one quarter of the area occupied 
by the Fundamental Granitic Gneiss, and it is difficult to 
imagine how the original floor of the Dharwars could have been 
systematically stoped away or secondarily fused by a process 
that would have respected no other rocks than the Dharwars 
themselves. 

Usually the Dharwar outcrops, in spite of the considerable 
disturbance that the rocks have been subjected to, clearly 
exhibit a synclinal structure. The strata now occupying these 
synclines represent a portion of the rocks that have been 
respected by denudation. Of the portion of these synclinal 
bands that have escaped denudation from above, the visible 
portion represents the considerable fraction that has escaped 
removal by corrosion from below. If so much of the Dharwars 
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has escaped corrosion, it is reasonable to suppose that at least 
as much of their original floor must also have been preserved. ^ 

So far as we are able to form an opinion from the present 
state of the enquiry, the areas of Fundamental Gneiss traversed 
by the epidiorite dykes might represent therefore a portion of 
the floor of the Dharwars. They would represent, in every 
reasonable sense, a portion of the original crust of the globe. 
It is regarded by Daly as highly probable that portions of the 
original crust still exist in various parts of the globe though 
they cannot be identified from the stratigraphical data at 
present available. The epidiorite and pyroxene-granulite 
group of dykes, if their Dharwar age be confirmed, would 
constitute a ready means of identifying such portions of the 
original crust in the case of the Indian peninsula.* 

Conclusion . 

The actual conditions that promote the form of metamor¬ 
phism that has produced the Charnockites must, for the present, 
remain incompletely understood. The late Mr. Parsons from 
a careful study of these rocks in Ceylon had come to the 
conclusion that they have been entirely re-crystallised, while 
various circumstances, such as the manner in which they have 
preserved their bedding, the growth of secondar}’^ pyroxene 
in epidiorite, as well as the typically granulitic structure, 
suggest that the re-crystallisation has largely taken place 
without complete fusion. 

We are onl}" on the threshhold of the study of these 
interesting rocks. Yet it has been thought that the publi¬ 
cation of the above suggestions regarding their possible 
relationship to the Dharwars may fulfil a useful purpose by 
indicating some of the lines along which it might be advisable 
to conduct further enquiry. 

1 This refers specially to those regions where, as is usually the rule in 
Peninsular India, the post-Dharwar rocks have not been much affected 
by earth-movements. In certain exceptional oases, as in some parts of 
Chota Nagpore and of South Rewa, the rocks of the Great Peninsular 
System have themwlves been partly metamorphosed and have assumed 
the character of epidiorites, and it becomes then more difficult to distin¬ 
guish between rooks of Dharwar or of post-Dharwar age. 



i8. Note on the occurrence of DoUum variegatum 
Lamarck at Maskatt with considerations on its geo¬ 
graphical distribution at the present day and in 
former geological times. 

By E. Vredenburg. 

Published with the permission of the Director^ Geological Survey of India. 


The investigation of the Tertiary molluscan faunas of 
India has brought to light some interesting instances of 
species unknown in the living state in the Indian Seas, though 
surviving at the present day in the southern hemisphere. 
Amongst typical instances may be mentioned Clavatula aacerdos 
Reeve, at present living in South and West Africa, and 
Clavatula ainuaia Born, living in South Africa, both of which 
have been observed in a fossil condition in the Upper Tertiary 
of the Mekran region. 

The species forming the subject of the present note, 
Dolium variegatum Lamarck, had hitherto been regarded as 
special to the living fauna of Australia. Its fossil occurrence 
in the pliocene of Java was noted by Martin in 1899 (Samml. 
des geol. Reichs-Museums in Leiden, new series, Vol. I, p. 162, 
PL XXV, fig. 376), and it has also been observed in beds of the 
same age in the Mekran region. 

While studying recent shells in the Indian Museum for the 
sake of comparison with the fossils, two specimens of this 
species were noticed amongst the collections from Maskat. In 
their list of the molluscan fauna of the Arabian Sea (Proc. 
Zool. Soc. Land., 1901, Vol. II, p. 385) Melvill and Standen 
have mentioned from Charbar, on the opposite coast of the 
Gulf of Oman, a shell identified as '^Dolium galea var. 
luteoatomum^* which perhaps corresponds with DoUum varie¬ 
gatum. Neither the Mediterranean Dolium galea (Linn.) nor 
the Japanese Dolium luteoatoma Kuster have been observed 
in any part of the Indian Ocean, while DoUum variegatum is 
not u^ike the immature specimens of Dolium galea. Charbar is 
separated from Maskat by the deep portion of theGulf of 
Oman, but the shallow-water organisms can easily travel along 
the coast round the head of the gulf, the total area of which is 
of moderate extent. 

Moreover, amongst some shells which I picked up on the 
beach of Clifton, a suburb of Karachi, in April 1900, and which 
I unpacked a few days ago, I have noticed another specimen of 
Dolium variegatum, the presence of which further aidds to the 
probability of the suggested identification of the Charbar 
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demonstrate that its present occurrences are the shrunken 
remnants of a once much wider range, and do not supply the 
slightest indication as to whether its original home was 
situated in Australia or in Arabia, or in some totally different 
region. 

The other instances of southern species occurring as 
fossils in the Tertiary of India, lack the confirmation which 
the local survival of the species affords in the case of Dolium 
variegaium. Nevertheless, keeping this instance in mind, they 
do not at ail imply the necessity of any migration from India 
to the southern seas, but may merely indicate the dwindling, 
in recent times, of a once much wider area of distribution. 

All these instances may be taken as examples of a law 
which is probably of very wide application in the history of 
many species, to the effect that the shrinking of the area of 
distribution of a species previous to its final extinction is a 
much slower process than its expansion subsequent to its 
original creation. 



Ip* The Spelling of Babar^s Name. 
By MaulavI ‘Abdu’l Walt. 


What is the correct spelling or rather pronunciation of 
Emperor Bftbar’s name has not, I am afraid, been finally 
decided. Mr. Francis Stuart Poole in a note to the Introduction 
to his “Coins of the Shahs of Persia’* (1887), p. xxv, writes 
that according to Dr. Rieu the right pronunciation, as shown 
by a couplet of the prince’s own composition, is Babur. Mr. H. 
Beveridge, writing in the Asiatic Quarterly Review (January 
and April, 1906), pp. 79-93 in an article entitled “The Emperor 
Babar in the Hablbu’s Siyar,” notes the remark of Mr. Poole, 
which he corroborates by a distich from Khawand Amir’s 
Habibu’s-Siyar, where Babur seems to him to rhyme with tahur. 
Tn his Introduction to Divan-i-Babur Padishah, published as 
an extra-number of the Journal and Proceedings of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal (New Series), Vol. VI, 1910, Dr. E. D. Ross 
alludes to the above two remarks; quotes a line from Babar’s 
poem, previously published by Ilminski from Prof. Berezine’s 
MS., for which Dr. Rosa is indebted to Mr. Beveridge; and pub¬ 
lishes, moreover, the little Mathnavl of eight distichs from the 
Hablbu’s-Siyar, page 291, Vol. Ill of the Bombay Lithograph, 
including the distich noted by Mr, Beveridge But what Mr. 
Beveridge read as tahur (in the last distich of the poem), Dr. 

Ross reads tlie same as partav-i-dur to rhyme it 

with Babur. I looked into the text of the Bombay Litho¬ 
graphic edition of the History and found that the word was 
neither tahur as Mr. Beveridge read it, nor partav-i-dur, as Dr. 

Ross made it out; but a third word, viz, tahauur {}^), which, 

however, correctly rhymes with Babur. The last distich as Dr. 
Ross has published it reads :— 

y 

jP ^ 

for c-bo j 

So, however defective might be the premise, based on in¬ 
correct reading of the word that would rhyme with Babur, it is 
noteworthy that the conclusion arrived at is borne out by the 
accurate decipherment of the verse. There is another little 
misprint in the sixth distich. For JUj| ^ 
should be read ^ 
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There can be little doubt that according to the aforesaid 
couplet, the pronunciation of Babar’s name is Bsbur, i.e. with 
a zamma on tlie second h. I have consulted a large number of 
Persian and Arabic T^exicons, but only a modern Dictionary, 
the Ghiyathu'l-Lughat, notes the word and spells it with a 

zamma on the second h ( ); but another still 

more modern Dictionary, the Farhang-i-Anand Raj, which has 
no doubt consulted (zhiyath, puts a fatah on the second b 

() and reads the word as Bdbar. Is the word 

Turki or Persian ? The two Turki Dictionaries I have consulted 


do not note the word. The word Babr (^ ) is noted by all the 

Dictionaries— Arabic, Persian, and Turki. In a learned Qaalda^ 
which Maulana Qambari of Nishapur, who, according to 
Danlat Shah’s Memoirs of Poets (written in 892 H.), lived in the 
latter days of his life at Mashhad and Herat, wrote in praise of 
SultSn Abu’l-Qasim Babar (853-861 H.), and which has been 
quoted by Daulat Shah (Prof. E. 0. Browne’s Edition, 1901), the 
nord is written as Bdbar, the last syllable of which (bar) rhym¬ 
ing with tar, zar, etc. The following are the opening lines of 
the Qasida :— 

*^1 tiji o*— 


*>->1 







^ y y y jj vs^»ljp 
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m ^ ^ 

h 

It will thus be seen that while Maulana Gliiyathu’d-Dln 
ibn-i-Humamu’d*Dln al-HusainI, otherwise known as Khawand 
Amir, the author of the Habibu’s-Siyar fi Akbbar-i-Afradi’l- 
Baghar, spells the name of Emperor Zahlru’d-Din Babar, at 
least in the distich quoted, as Babur, another contemporary 
poet, MaulanS QambSri of Nishapur, addresses his patron 
Suljiin Abu’l Qasim Babar as Babar. I am therefore of opinion 
that the name need not be altered to Babur, as Mrs. Beveridge 
is doing throughout her translation of Babar's Turkish Memoirs. 
The name can be spelt and pronounced either Babar or Babur. 




21* Note on the taxonomic position of the Genus Campto^ 
ceraH. Benson and of Lithofis japonica, Preston 
(Mollusca Pulmonata). 

By N. Annandale, D.Sc., F.A.S.B , Director, Zoological Survey 
of India ; and B. Prashad, D.Sc., Superintendent of Fish¬ 
eries, Bengal, 

[With Plate XIT.l 


I. 

Camptoceras^ Benson. 

The genus Camptoceras was described in 1843 by Benson,* 
who in 1855 ^ gave a more detailed description of G, terehra, 
the only species known to him. In 1871 Blanford ® described 
two other species, C. ausieni and C. lineatnm. He expressed a 
doubt, however, whether the latter was congeneric with C 
terebra and C ausieni. No further precise information about 
the genus was available until a fourth species was recently dis¬ 
covered in Japan by the well-known Japanese conchologist Mr 
Y. Hirase and Mr. S. Kira. This species has been referred to in 
literature both by Preston who states that it will shortly be 
described bvMr. Bryant Walker ol Detroit, and by Annandale.^ 
Although Benson described the external characters of the 
animal as well as the shell, there has been much dispute as to 
the systematic position of the genus—a dispute that extends 
not only to the family but even to the sub-oider in which it 
should bo placed, Benson assigned it to the Limnaeidae (or 
as he said, to the sub-family Lymnacinae of the family 
Helicidae) and placed it between Ancylus and Limnaea, while 
Nevill® was of the opinion that it was allied to Succinea*, 
Ohenu ** and Fischer ^ thought it to be allied to Physa^ while 
Gude,** agreeing with Nevill, places it in the family Succineidae, 

The shell-characters are so remarkable that they provide 
little guidance as to the systematic position of the genus.'® 

1 Calcutta, Journ, Nat, Hist, iii, p. 466 (1843). 

2 Ann Mag, Nat. Hist. Ser, 2, 'cv, p. 10 (1866; 

^ Journ, As, Soc Bengal xl, p. 40. pi. 2 (1871). 

♦ Ann, Mag, Nat. Hist, Ser. 8, xvii, p 160 (1916) 

^ Mem, As, Soc, Bengal, vi, p. 60 (lylfl). 

^ Hand-List Mollusca i. p. 216 (1878). 

^ Man, Gonchyl, i. p 481, fig. 3664 (1869). 

8 Man, Gonchyl, p. 611 (1883). 

V Faun, Brit, Ind, Mollusca, ii, p, 460 (1914). 

>0 Gk)dwin-Austen has assigned to the same genus (Quart. Journ, 
Geol, Soc, London, xxxviii. p. 2S), pi. 5, figs, 1-7, 1882) certain fossils from 
the Eocene of England and Henry Woodward agrees with him. Gude (loc, 
cit,), however, is inclined to regard the c€U 9 e as one of convergence, and the 
fossils are imperfectly preserved. 
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All that can be said is that the shell is perhaps more like that 
of certain abnormal forms of Planorhis ‘ than any other. It is 
thin and translucent, of a pale brownish or yellowish colour, 
coiled sinistrally, extremely elongate and narrow, especially in 
C terehra^ C. austeni and the Japanese form; the whorls are 
few in number and the suture so deep and broad, especially 
between the last and the penultimate whorls, that the whole 
shell has a ‘‘ solute ” appearance. The aperture is elongate and 
narrow and is surrounded in all the species by a peculiar 
almost membranous rim. Benson describes the soft parts as 
follows:—‘'Animal, Tenbaculis duobus filiformibus, obtusis, 
oculis majoris inter tentacula sitis, proboscideque mediocri 
munitum ; pallio labia testae baud transeunte; pede brevi, longi- 
tudinem aperturae vix superante.” 

Living specimens of the Japanese species^ agree in every 
respect with this description. Unfortunately specimens brought 
in spirit to India met with an accident and dried up complete¬ 
ly before an examination could bo made. With the aid of dilute 
glycerine, however, we have been able to soften a specimen 
sufficiently for us to see the external characters quite clearly. 
The edge of the mantle is thickened and highly vascular, 
but there is no external branchial fold on the ventral surface. 
The tentacles are elongate, tapering and filiform; they have 
the eyes situated at their base internally. The outline of the 
foot is closely similar to that of the aperture of the sHell. The 
snout is broad and rounded, and apparently does not project 
beyond the anterior margin of the foot. 

We have extracted the radula from a Japanese specimen. 
It resembles that of Ancylus in general structure, but has also 
certain resemblances to that of some species of Succinea. 



Fig. 1. Radular teeth of Japanese species of Camptoceraa. a =s cen 
tral tooth, b = lateral teeth, c = marginal teeth. 


Transversely the rows of teeth are feebly angulate. The 
central tooth, though relatively large, is well differentiated from 


» See Simroth “ Mollusca” in Bronn’s Thier-Reicha, Ill.pt. 3. p. 121. 
%g(1909). 

We have refrained from discussing the shell-characters of this 
species in view of what has been said above. We may note, however, 
that in most points they are almost exactly intermediate between <7. 
terehra ^d C. austeni. We think that there can be no doubt as to the 
generic identity of these three forms. * 
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the others, while the lateral teeth gradually change into mar¬ 
ginals from within outwards. There are about eight rows that 
can be called lateral and six that are definitely marginal. All 
the teeth are extremely minute; in general form they may be 
dascribed as being intermediate between those of Planorbts and 
those of Ancylu'i. Their cusps are stout and their denticula- 
tions rounded (except in the marginals) and not at all strongly 
differentiated. The cusp of the central tooth has three short 
denticulations, of which the middle one is broader and more 
prominent than either of the lateral projections; the whole 
structure is asymmetrical and there is a shallow sloping super¬ 
ficial groove separating the right denticulation from the cen¬ 
tral one. The cusps of the lateral teeth are very similar, except 
that the innermost denticulation is the largest. This becomes 
more accentuated as the marginal region of the radula is ap¬ 
proached. The innermost denticulation is occasionally divided. 
The cusps of the marginals are almost pectinate and form a 
sloping ridge in which the innermost part is the most promi¬ 
nent. 

We can find no trace of a horny jaw. 

Habits, —So far as habits are concerned the Japanese form 
is identical with Benson’s. He and his friend Dr. Bacon found 
the original specimens crawling slowly on weeds in a dee}) pool 
in the bed of the river Ram Gunga at Moradabad in Rohil- 
khand. Some flapanese specimens were kept alive for several 
weeks in a bowl of water and aquatic weeds [Hydrilla and Val- 
lisnieria). They fed on the weeds and showed no inclination 
'whatsoever to leave the water. The specimens described by 
Blanford on the other hand were found by Col. Godwin-Austen 
"completely dry, among vegetation at the edge of a desiccated 
marsh in Eastern Bengal. It has been noticed by both Gude 
and ourselves that some of these specimens, after 47 years, still 
retain a well developed epiphragm or false operculum. We 
have, however, failed to extract the animal from a shell in this 
condition. The curious almost membranous rim of the aper¬ 
ture of all species—particularly broad in the Japanese form— 
gives a firm lodgement to the epiphragm and is, we believe, a 
special adaptation correlated with its secretion Wo think it 
probable, therefore, that all the species are normallv aquatic 
but have the power of remaining in a torpid condition protected 
by an epiphragm, when the pools in which they live dry up in 
seasons of drought. , 

Taking all these facts into consideration, we are of the 
opinion that the genus Cam'pioreras, though allied to some ex¬ 
tent to Planorbis, should be assigned to the family Ancylidae 
of the suborder Basommatophora as defined by Pelseneer* 


• Lanke8ter*8 Treatise on Zoology ^ MoUtieca, p. 185 (1906). 
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and not to the Elasmognatha of the sub-order Stylommatophora 
in which is included the family Succineidae. 

The geographical distiibution of the genus is at present 
apparently discontinuous, but as Benson pointed out in his origi¬ 
nal description, the animal is hard to discover and extremely 
local. This is the case in Japan as well as in Rohilkhand and 
Bengal. We can claim considerable experience of the aquatic 
fauna at any rate of the latter part of India, but have never 
come across a specimen. Mr Hiraso informs us that the Japan¬ 
ese species is only known to him from Kogomura in the Osaka 
district, and a very careful search for specimens made by one 
of us in apparently suitable spots in the country round Lake 
Biwa, which is situated in an adjacent district, was unsuccess¬ 
ful. If Godwin-Austen’s identification of the Eocene species is 
correct, the genus must have had at one time a very wide range 
in the Palaeaictic region. 

We publish this note, with figures of three allied species, 
in the hope of attracting attention to a very remarkable genus 
of molluscs, which has lain 'perdu for nearly half a century. 

TI. 

l^reston ' has recently described from Lake Biwa in Japan 
a peculiar shell which he lias called Lithotis japonim. It is diffi 
cult to see what reason he can have had for placing it in this 
genus, to which it bears no real resemblance. We have exam¬ 
ined the type-specimen and two others and have extracted the 
dried animal from the former. In most respects, so far as it is 
possible to express an opinion on the basis of such material, 
the soft parts bear a very close resemblance to those of Lim- 
naea, except that- the tentacles are elongate and cylindrical or 
subcylindrical. In the structure of the jaw and radula the 
species is identical with those of that genus. The shell differs 
from that of the short spired species of Limnaeu only in having 
the spire distinctly lateral in position, in its neritiform shape 
and in the peculiar position and structure of the columellar 
fold. In these features it bears a very close resemblance to 
the shell of L. hrerispira, von Martens ^ from a lake in Sumatra. 
We believe that the differences from the normal type of 
Limnaea are sufficiently great to justify generic separation and 
propose for the genus thus formed the name Omia, derived 
from that of the Japanese province in which the tvpe-species 

was found. _ . 

Omia, gen. nov. 

A genus of the family I^imnaeidae consisting of species in 
which the shell is dextral, small, thin and neritiform. The 

I Arm, Mag. Nat. Hist. Ser. 8, xvii, p. 160 (1910). 

* “ SuB8-und Brackwass. Moll.’* in Weber’s Zool. Ergshen Neidsrl. 
Oai-Ind, iv, p. 2. pi. 1, figs. 1 and 2, xii, figs. 1 and 3 (1897). 
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spire is short, flattened and lateral in position, the body-whorl 
large, ovoid, convex above and flattened on the ventral sur¬ 
face. The aperture, though little expanded, is relatively of 
great size, oval, with its main axis practicalh^ at right angles 
to that of the spire. The columellar fold is broad, flattened 
and turned slightly inwards, running obliquely across the pos¬ 
terior margin of the ax)erture and almost forming a septum in 
the posterior part of the shell. 

The soft parts apparently resemble those of Limnaea, ex¬ 
cept that the tentacles are long and cylindrical or subcylindri- 
cal; the mantle is incapable of being expanded over the shell 
and is not thickened or highly vascular at its lower margin. 

The upper jaw and radula exactly resemble those of Lim- 
naea. 



tooth, b = lateral teeth, c = marginal teeth. 


Type-apecAPa, LithoUs japimlca, Preston, from Lake Biwa 
in Japan. 

Ktiown geographicnl range. Main island of Japan ; Sumatra. 

von Martens (loc. cii.) com])ares the Sumatran species 
(his Limnaea hreviapira), which we believe to be closely related 
to the Japanese tme, with certain short-spired lacustrine Euro¬ 
pean species of Limnaea^ but it differs from all of those in the 
orientation of its spire. Jn some respects the shell resembles 
that of the Californian genus Pompholyx^ Lea ; but we have no 
evidence that it is hyperstrophic as in that species, or that the 
animal is sinistral. 

We figure some of the radular teeth and also the uppei* 
jaw of the type-specimen of the type-species. The jaw is very 
feebly developed and its side-pieces are imperfectly (jornified. 
The teeth are very like those of the Sumatran species but differ 
slightly in outline. There are about seven rows of laterals 
and nine of marginals. Our figures of the teeth and jaw may 
be compared with those of von Martens {op. cii., pi. xii, figs. 
1, 3). As Preston's figures ( op, cit., pi. i\, figs. 6, 6a) are not 
quite correct, we have had fresh drawings made from the type- 
shell. 

Like Camptocercba, Omia has apparently a discontinuous 
distribution. Not only is the animal extremely inconspicuous, 
however, but it is particularly liable to be overlookid on 
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account of its habits, for it insinuates itself into cavities on the 
lower surface of stones. 


EXPLANATION OF PLATE Xll. 

Gamptoceras terebra. Benson 

Pigs. 1, la.—Shell of paratype from Moradabad. Rohilkhand, 

U.P.; X 10. ■ 


Camptoceras, sp. nov. 

„ 2, 2a. — Shell from Kogamura, Osaka district, Japan ; x 10 
Camploreras austeni, Blanford. 

„ 3, 3«.—Shell ot paratype from the Dacca district, Bengal; 
X 10 

Omla japonica (Preston). 

,, 4,4a.—Shell of typc-specimeti from Lake Biwa, Ja])an; 
X 11 

„ 5.—Jaw of same individual (highly magnified). 







22. The Poet Shaikh Mufakh^ar-al-din Azarl of 
Isfarayin. 

By Lt.-Colonel T. W. Haig, C.M.G. 


“ The luminary of his auspices shed its liglit on the lords 
of spirituality. 

“ He was the noble falcon of the zenith of perception, 
winged with high resolve.” 

Eor the life of Shaikh Agari we have more than one 
authority, the best and most ample being his life by Daulat 
Shah in the Tazkirat-al-^u^ara^ which has been edited by 
Professor Browne. Piri^ta, however, in his history of the 
Babmanids Df the J)akan, gives many details of Azarl’s life 
which are not mentioned by Daulat Shah, and both he and 
‘All bin ‘Aziz Allah Tabataba‘1 of Samnan, in the Burlian-U 
Ma'aair the first part of which has been translated by Major 
J. S. King, give accounts of Agari which differ from that of 
Daulat Shah By representing the poet not as the contented 
(larmsh withdrawing himself from mundane affairs, but as a 
courtier accepting large gifts and writing for gain like any 
other court poet. 

Isfarayin was a small town situated in longitude 57®IS' 15 
and latitude 37°6' N. on a plateau kn^.wn as the Plain of 
Isfarayin. it is still marked in most large maps, but I am 
informed that the town itself, though it still gives its name 
to the district, has almost, if not entirely, disappeared. Hn 
fortunately I have not been able to visit the place. Atari’s 
father, Khvaja ‘Ali Malik, was one of the Sarbaddrs of Baihaq, 
originally a band of rebels who, under the leadership of ‘Ab 1- 
a^-Razzaq of Bahtin, in Khurasan, who had at one time been 
in the service of the Il-Khan, Abu 8a‘id, rose in a.h. 737 
(ad. 1337) against a local governor of Khurasan and obtained 
possession of the districts of Sabzavar and Isfarayin, over 
which the Sarbadarids, the descendants of ‘Abd-aMIazzaq, 
reigned until a.d. 1381, with their capital at Sabzavar.^ 
Kliyaja *All Malik was governor of Isfarayin under the later 
Sarbadarids and Shaikh Agarl was born there in a.h. 784 (a.d. 
1382), one year after the ovrerthrow of the dynasty by Taimur. 
As a young man he devoted hiipself to poetry, and especially 
to its most lucrative form, the writing of odes in praise of 
kings and rulers, with the object of obtaining preferment. 
Daulat Shah quotes the opening couplet of an ode which he 
wrote in praise of Shah Bukb Sulfcan, TaimuPs third son, then 


‘ Bee The Mohammadan Dymiatiea, by Mr. Stanley Lane-Poole, p. 261. 
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reigning in IQiurasan, which aroused the Jealousy and envy of 
the poet KliYaja ‘Abd-aZ Qadir ‘Udi, who subjected the young 
Agarl to a severe examination in the poems of Khyaja Salman 
in which Agarl acquitted himself so well that he earned the 
commendation of ghah Rukh, who promised him the reversion 
of the post of Malik-aZ-ghu‘ara, or poet laureate. At this 
time, however, an access of religious zeal impelled him to 
abandon the quest for power and wealth and to devote himself 
to a life of poverty and pilgrimage. The following verse des¬ 
cribes the change which came over him :— 

“ was wearing himself out in seeking to govern his 
fellowmen 

“ When the Lord of Truth conferred on him, of His bounty, 
the kingdom of poverty.” 

attached himt-elf as a disciple to the famous Shaikh 
Muhlyy-a7-din Tiisl-al-tjhazzali, under whom he studied the 
ahadlijh (the traditions of Islam) and with whom he set out on 
the pilgrimage to Makkah but his spiritual guide died at Alep¬ 
po and he next attached himself to Sa^yid Ni‘mat-Allah, from 
whom he received, after a couise of study, the mantle of a 
religious teacher, and on leaving whom he set out on hi« tra¬ 
vels. seeking everywhere the society of well-known professors 
of his faith. He twice performed on foot the pilgrimage to 
Makkah and there wrote a book on the ceremonies and sacri¬ 
fices prescribed for the pilgrimage and the history of the Ka hah. 
From Makkah he travelled to India, where, according to Dau- 
lat ghah, he remained for some time From Firislita we learn 
that he arrived in the Dakan when Ahmad Shah Vali, the 
ninth king of the BahmanT dynasty, who is described by I)au- 
lat Shah as ‘ one of the kings of Oulbarga,” was completing 
his new capital, Bidar, that is to say in a.h. 833 (a.d. 1429-30) 
when Azarl was forty-nine years of age. It was here that 
Azari suffered a relapse into the worldly ways of his youth 
for we find him writing encomiastic verses at least as fulsome 
as those of any ordinary court poet. His first patron was 
‘Ala-aZ-dlii Ahmad, the eldest son and heir-apparent of Ahmad 
Shah w^ho introduced him at his father’s court, where he re¬ 
ceived rewards for the odea which he composed in praise of the 
king and of his newj.*apital. By Ahmad's command he com¬ 
posed in the mutaqarih metre and in .imitation of Firdausi's 
epic, the i^ahnamay an historical poem which he named Bah- 
man-ndma. or the epic * of Bahman, from ‘Ala aZ-din Hasan, 
Bahman Shah,^ the founder of the dynasty, and Bahman, son 

* Usually, but incorrectly styled by European writers, following 
Firishta, *A]5-a2-d7n Hasan Kangu Bahmani. His designation, which 
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of Isfandiyar, from whom the king claimod descent. I have 
never seen or heard of a copy of this poem, and it is not men¬ 
tioned Daulat ghah, but Firis}ita often quotes passages 
from it. Copies of it were probably always rare for it is not 
mentioned by ‘All bin ‘Aylz Allah, and its loss is unfortunate, 
for though Persian epics are usually so bombastic and hyper¬ 
bolical that they cannot be accepted as trustworthy historical 
records they are useful for determining the dates of events, for 
the exigencies of metre limit the vagaries of copyists, and 
even when a poetical text has beer» corrupted it is sometimes 
possible to reconstruct it by means of the metre 

AzarT, when he had completed the poem by bringing his 
account down to the reign of Ahmad ghah, sought leave to 
return to his home, but the king pressed him to remain, 
saying that his companionship consoled him for the loss of the 
saint Muhammad Glsu Daraz, who had lately died and whoso 
death he had felt deeply. According to Firishta Azarl agreed 
to remain and sent for his family. Ahmad Shah now com¬ 
pleted his new palace at Bidar and Azarl wrote on it two 
c'ouplets which were so much admired that they were written 
by Mulla Sliaraf-a^-dln of Mazandaran, a disciple of’ the saint 
Shah Ni‘mat Allah of Mahcan and a noted calligraphist at the 
(^ourt of Ahmad Shah, in the jail script, and cut on a large 
block of stone which was built in above the gateway of the 
palace. They are in the usual strain of Persian encomiastic 
poetry:— 

. .. 

How great this lofty palace and how vast ^ 

“The sky seems but its lowest portico. 

“ But this comparison lacks reverence 
“ For the world’s king, Ahmad Bahman, dwelleth here.” 
Azarl was homesick and his object in writing the verses 
was to gain leave to return to his home rather than a reward. 
The stone was placed above the gateway without the king’s 
knowledge, and when he saw itjhe asked who had written the 
verses. His son,‘Ala-a/-dln Ahmad, told him that Agarl was 
the author and informed him of the object with which they 
had been written, adding that the poet was further prepared, 

has been ascertained from a contemporary inscription, from legends on 
coins, and from historians other than Firishta, is here correctly given. 
See J.A.S.B.,bcxiii,Part I,extra number, 1904 ; and Imperial Gazetteer of 
India f ii, 385. 
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in return for the favour which he expected, to transfer to the 
king the merit of one of his two pilgrimages to Makkah. The 
pious Ahmad, unable to decline such an offer, sent for Azan 
and caused a large sum of money to be brought before him as 
a gift for the poet. There are discrepancies regarding the 
amount of the gift Daulat Shah savs that it was 50,000 
dirhams, uhich sum is called in their language, a lak'' This 
is a mistake, for a lakh is 1,00,000. ‘All bin ‘Aziz Allah gives 
the sum as 7,00,000 DakanI equivalent to about 1.000 

turmns, but Firishta is more explicit and is probably correct in 
describing the gift as ‘‘ 40,000 white tangas, each weighing a 
tola of silver,’’ that is to say 40,000 rupees. There is also a 
discrepancy regarding the manner in which the gift was re¬ 
ceived. Daulat Shah says that Ahmad Shah’s courtiers told 
Azarl that he was expected to prostrate himself before the king, 
in gratitude for his bounty, and that the Shaikh indignantly 
refused to prostrate himself before any creature and rejected 
the gift, leaving us to infer that h(‘ departed empty-hand(‘d ; 
but Firi^ita says nothing about the proposed prostration and 
indicates that the gift was gratefully accepted, for Azarl re¬ 
plied in Arabic ^flAJax) Jji bike il, “ Only your beasts of 

burden could carry awa} your gifts,” whereupon the king 
laughed and ordered that another 20,000 rupees for the ex¬ 
penses of tin* journey and five Hindu slaves should be given to 
him. Daulat Shah’s story of the suggested prostration is 
improbable, for it does not appear that any Muhammadan 
ruler in India before the reign of Akbar insisted on this cere¬ 
mony, and it is very unlikely that the pious Ahmad Shah, 
who was distinguished by the resjiect which he paid to 
i^,aikhs should have countenanced the suggestion that the 
holy man should prostrate himself before him. Firi^ta. with 
whom ‘All bin ‘Aziz Allah agrees, is a better authority than 
Daulat Shah for what occurred at the Court of Bidar. Agar! 
was grateful for the gift, for his services to Ahmad and his 
successors did not end with his departure from Bidar, but he 
was weary of India and recorded his satisfaction in leaving it 
in an uncomplimentary couplet *— 

au)^ aj ^ 

“ Farewell to Jaipal’s carcase, farewell to Hindustan, 

‘ I would not give a barleycorn for the pride of Jauna 
Shan ” 

Jaipal was, of course, the opponent of Mahmud of Ghazni 
and Jauna, or rather Jauna, Khto was the title borne before 
his accession by Muhammad bin Tughlaq, the first Muham¬ 
madan conqueror, who completely subdued the southern Dakan 
and the peninsula of India. Azarl’s spelling of the title is 
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necessitated both by the metre and by the pun which he de¬ 
sires to perpetrate. 

Ahmad Shah’s liberality placed Shaikh Agarl beyond the 
reach of want, and according to Daulat Shah he lived a re¬ 
tired life after his return to Isfarayin, absorbed in study and 
in religious meditation, and refraining from visiting the great 
and wealthy, many of whom, however, as well as theologians 
and divines, visited him. Daulat Shah particularly mentions 
Sultan Muhammad * the Taimurid as having visited Azari 
when he was on his way from Herat to ‘ Iraq and as having 
profited much by the advice and instruction which he received 
He offered the ^aikh a bag of gold, which was not accepted. 

Firishta tells us that Azari, when bidding farewell to 
Ahmad Shah, promised to continue his epic, the Bahman-vuma, 
and fulfilled his promise, sending every year to Bldar the ad¬ 
ditions made by him during the year to the poem, for which 
the materials must have been sent to him from India Th(' 
Bahmaa-ndma was continued in this manner, by its original 
author, until the reign of Humayun Shah, the eleventh king of 
the Bahmaiii dynasty, who died in a.h. 865 (a.T). 1461), and 
was then continued by Mulla Nazirl and Mulla Sami‘i and 
afterwards l3y various other poets, some of whom dishonestl\ 
claimed the whole as their w^ork, until the Bahmanl dynasty 
came to an end with the puppet Kallm Allah Shah in a.d. 1526. 

Shaikh Azari died, at the age of eightv two, in a.h. 866 
(a.d 1461-62), and was buried in Isfarayin. IQivaja .\hmad 
Mustaujl, composed the following epitaph for him :— 


^jj oa— * cA—^ 


“ Alas for our Azari! ^aiJ^ his day, 

“ The lamp of whose life is extinguished and cold : 

“The lamp of whose life was illumed with a ray 
“ From the lamp of his heart, in which shone divine truth 
S E’en Khusrav ne’er sang more divinely than he 
And in “Kliusrav ” the date of his death we may see.” 
The reference is, of course, to the poet Amir Khusrav of 
Dihll and the chronogram gives the date 600 -i- 60 200 6 = 

866. In the first hemistich we should, I think, read for 


1 SulliSn Mul^ammad was the son of Bftisunqur, the third son of 
l^Sh the third son of Taimdr. He established himself in FSrs 

in A.H. 860 (a.d. 1446-47) and wets slain by his brother, BSbur BahSdur, 
at Chinfiran, about 37 miles north-west of Mashhad, on ZM-Hijjah 14, 
A.H. 856 (Jan. 7, 1462). 
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Daulat ^ah says that Asarl, after his return from India 
“ sat for thirty years on the prayer-mat of devotion in Isfa- 
rayln," so that he left India in a.h. 836 (a.d. 1432-33). 



23 . The Sources of the Akharnama. 

By H. Beveridge. 

There is one point in Akbar’s many activities for whicli, I 
think, he has not received sufficient credit from his biographers. 
This is his zeal for historical research as shown by the encour¬ 
agement and help which he gave to Abul Fazl in the composi¬ 
tion of the Akbarnama. Not only did he order his Commander- 
in-chief ‘Abdur Rahim, the son of his old guardian Bairam 
Khan, to translate from Turki into Persian the Memoirs of 
Babur He also took pains to procure for Abul Fazl informa¬ 
tion from various other quarters. It was Akbar who requested 
Gulbadan Regain, one of Babur’s daughters, to write her 
Memoirs, and who ordered Jauhar the ewerbearer, and the 
Turkaman Bayazid fBiyat,j the kitchen superintendent, to 
record their recollections of the reign of Hiimayun. rfauhar’s 
Memoirs were translated by Major Stewart. Bui the trans¬ 
lation is im])erfect, and has been severely citicised [by Grskine]. 
Stewart too had only one manuscript at his command and 
there are several, and there are differences in their wordings. 
BaySLzld’s Memoirs are valuable and contain interesting lists of 
officers. There is a coj)}’ in the India Office Library | vide 
Eth6’s Catalogue No. 223, p. 95]. There is also a MS. in the 
British Museum [Add. 26.(il()] which contains a nearly com¬ 
plete translation by Erskine. I have given some account of 
Bayazid and his book in the A.S.B.J. for 1898, Vol. LXVI, Part 
1, No. 4. One interesting passage in his Memoirs, is his finding 
(Julbadan Begam and other ladies stranded at Aden in April 
1580. They had been to Mecca, and were shipw recked on their 
way home. [See Mrs. “ Beveridge’s Gulbadan Begam and the 
I.d. MS., p. 147®J Cndoubtedly, Gulbadan Begam’s Memoirs, 
known as the Humayunnama, are the most captivating supple¬ 
ment to her father’s own Memoirs, and it is much to be desired 
that a complete copy of them could be found. At present only 
one copy [the B.M. one] is known to exist. It is imperfect and is, 
apparently, only a small fragment of w^hat shc^ wrote, and stops 
in the middle of a sentence. Other works which were probably 
wTitten under Akbar’s orders, or inspired by his action, are 
Nizamu-d-din’s Tabaqat Akbarl and Badayuni’s abridgment 
thereof. Neither of these works has been completely translated. 
In Gulbadan Begam’s Memoirs, p. 162 of translation, reference is 
made to a work by Khwaja Kisik, or Kessak, describing Humil- 
yun's marches in Scinde. This has not yet been found. 

1 am also inclined to think that Abul Fazl had access to 
some fragments of Babur’s diaries of his later years whjgh do 
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not appear on the Tarki or Persian Waqiat. I allude to the 
Fragments published by llminsky at the end of his edition of 
Babur’s Memoirs, and which have been translated by Pa vet de 
Courteille. It seems to me that some of these fragments are 
genuine. One important passage in them is what appears to 
be Babur's own account of the great sacrifice which he made, as 
he thought, in order to save the life of his favourite son 
Humayun. I see no improbability in the idea that this is 
Babur’s own composition, or at least that it substantially 
represents what he said. He was ill for the last two or three 
years of his life. Sher Shah himself is a witness of the fact 
that Babur was latterly a chronic invalid, and unable to govern. 
But he may well have roused himself to record what he must 
have regarded as his supreme act of abnegation. If Babur did 
not record the incident himself, where did Abul Fazl get it ? 
He cannot have got it from Gulbadan Begam’s Memoirs for she 
says nothing about the suggestion that Babur should devote 
his most valuable possession, to wit, the Koh-i-nur diamond, 
in order to save his son’s life. Her story, p. 105 of the trans¬ 
lation, is merely that her father implored the intercession of 
‘ All,^ the Prophet’s son-in-law, and said that if the life could bo 
given for another, he was willing to give his for Humayun’s.’ 
T may remark on passing that Babur’s special application 
for help from ‘All is rather curious in one who regarded 
himself as a strict Sunni. It seems to show that Babur still 
retained some Shia proclivities, though it was necessary for politi¬ 
cal reasons that he professed Shiaism when he was an ally of 
Ismail Safavi. The great Bairam was suspected of similar lean¬ 
ings as may be seen in BadayunI’s second volume, p. 47 of 
Persian text. Mr. Lowe’s translation of the passage, p. 42. is 
incorrect, or at least misleading. The precedence about which 
Bairam was touchy, was not his own, but All’s 

If the Fragmemt about the sacrifice be not Babur’s own, it 
is possible that Abul Fazl got the story from one of his many 
interviews with Akbar. As he says himself in his account of 
the pains he took to get full information [p. 32 of translation ] : 
“ By repeated interviews 1 arrived at correctness, and erased 


1 The reference to a person named Karimud-lSh in note, p. 105, is a 
mistake. The name “ Karimu-MSh ” which follows ** Murtaza ‘All ” (p. 106 
1. 106 of the translation) is also a mistake. The text has 

which should be translated as Murtaza 'All ”, may Allah honour 
his face ! ^^3 dll| (May Allah honour his face) is a phrase which 

Ur 

follows the mention of ‘All’s name like the phrase j aJLl| 
which is peculiar to the name of the Prophet. 

(Note by Phil. Secretary.) 
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doubts and difficulties with the knife of investigation and 
ascertainment.” 

It may be suggested that Abul FazFs account of the 
sacrifice [pp. 275-78 of the Akbarnama translation] is the 
original, and that the Ilminsky Fragment is only a Turk! fabri¬ 
cation made from the Akbarnama, But against this is the 
fact that the Akbarnama makes one Mir Abul Baqa sug¬ 
gest the surrender of some valuable possession, whereas in the 
Fragment, P. de Courteille’s translation, Vol. II, p. 459, the sug¬ 
gestion comes from Abul Qasim. It is true,lhowever,i that the 
Fragment adds to Abul Qasim the words Khwaja Ivliallfa and 
others of Babur’s intimates. To me the introduction of the dia¬ 
mond-story seems rather inappropriate, for Babur might have 
objected that the diamond was not his to give for he had already 
bestowed it on Humayun (Akbarnama translation), pp 248 and 
276, and Pa vet de Courteille 11, 460). 

My chief object in this paper is to call attention to the 
Quellen as the Germans call them, which Abul Fazl had at 
his disposal, and to suggest that those which still exist should 
be edited and re-translated, and that every endeavour should be 
made to find those which have disappeared, or which exist only 
in what seems to be a small fragment such as at present is tin* 
ease with (Julbadan Begam’s work 

But in conclusion 1 should like to add a word in praise of 
Abul Fazl’s thoroughness. Both he and his inaster seem to 
have had a flair for research. Abul Fazl wrot(‘ his history 
five times, and he would fain have made a sixth revision, but 
the exigences of his public duties, and one may add, his cruel 
murder at the hands of Akbar’s unworthy son Jahangir, pre¬ 
vented him from fulfilling his intention and stop])ed him from 
finishing his gigantic task. It will always be a blot on Akbar’s 
fame that he w^eakly refrained from executing justice on his 
servant’s murderer. The women of his family were too strong 
for him, and ho was sinking on the vale of years, and had im¬ 
paired his powws by bad habits of drinking and of indulgence in 
opium and in Harem freuden. He had not the au4ere fortitude 
of his descendant Aurangzeb, and it is not without some show 
of reason that good Muhammadans regard the latter as a 
greater hero than Akbar who was far more brilliant and 
manysided, but had not Aurangzeb’s firmness of soul. Perhaps 
we may say that Akbar was a Celt,,and \urangzeb a Teuton. 
Or as Mill put it, John Knox was a greater man than Alcibiades 
but Pericles was a greater man than either of them. 




24- NUMISMATIC SUPPLEMENT No. XXXII. 


The numeration of the articles below is continued 
from p. 378 of the Journal and Proceedings^^ 
for 1918. 


198. Some Rare Mughal Coins. 


A roccnt find of Mughal silver coins in the Nadia District 
presents some features of unusual interest. Of the 42 coins 
recovered 23 were rupees, and these without exception are of 
well-known types. The remainder consisted of small change, 
principally in the form of niaars, and it is difficult to find a 
parallel to such a discovery of thirteen of these varieties, all of 
different dates and representing five different mints. Five be¬ 
long to the reign of Shahjahan and the rest are issues of 
Aurangzeb. The most remarkable are the small issues of 
Shahjahan from the Akbarnagar mint and of Aurangzeb from 
Jahangirnagar [Dacca]. The latter is a minute piece of exactly 
11 grains weight. The uniformity of weight in these small 
coins is remarkable, and except in the cose of the Lahore 
niadr of Shahjahan, the scale runs almost e^ iotly from 11 to 
22. 44 and 88 grains. 

Apart from the niaars, the collection of which may well 
have been the work of some petty official attached to the im¬ 
perial court, the Indian Museum gains three small silver pieces 
issued in the reign of Aurangzeb from the Akbarnagar mint. 
The two-anna joicce has been published already in the British 
Museum Catalogue, but I have not been able to discover a 
parallel to the quarter-rupee of the same type. On all three 
the legend is in the well-known couplet form found on the 
Akbarnagar rupees. 

The following coins appear to merit detailed descrip¬ 
tion :— 

(1) Shahjahan. 

Mint.— Akbarabad. 

Date.—1046-10. 

Weight.—43-7 grains. 

Obverse, lUversr. 



I 

iA- 
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(2) 

Shg.h]ahfi.n. 

Mint.—LShor. 

Date.—1060-14. 

Weight.—43 gr. 



Obverse. 

Reverse, 


jVc 



1 p 

jjU 

i- 

AjclaLJl 


1 • a • 

__ 

(3) 

Shahjahan. 

M int.—A kbarnaga r. 

Date.—1064-28. 

Weight.—22 gr. 



Ohver^p 

Reverse. 


lb 

1 • 'll* 



j 


WA- ^ 



rA U yi) 


(4) 

k (6) ShShjahan. 

Mint.—Shahjahanabad 



Date.—(4) 1063-27. 



(5) 1067-30. 



Weight.—44 gr. 



Obverse. 

Reverse, 


(4) as in (3) 

^b| 


but rv 

8l - ^ 


(5) as in (3) 



but r* to 



r. of lb 

f 

(6) 

Alamgir Aurangzeb. 

M int.—Akbarabad. 



Date.—1080-13. 

Weight.—88 gr. 



Obverse. 

Reverse, 


8 

-y\i U 

y$\ 


j4 



1 * 

/—^ 

1 • A • 

A 1 ... 
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(7) As (6) but weight 44 gr. Date 1071-4. 

(8) As (7) but Date 1073 [R.Y. missiugl. 

(9) As (7) but Date 1077-10. 


( 10 ) 


Obverse. 


t 

Cm ^0 


Reverse, 

-fTl 

r 0 ^ 


(11) As (7) but weight 22 gr. Date 1080-14. 

(12) As (11) but Date 1071 fR.Y. missing]. 

(13) Alamgir Aurangzeb. 

Mint.—Jahangirnagar. 

Date.—R Y. 19. 

Weight.—11 gr. 


Obverse. 

A 

- 

23-9-18. 


Reverse. 

[ 1 

19 ^ 

H. Nevill. 


199. The Reign of Alau-d-dIn Bauman Shah. 

Historians differ as to the date of the death of the first of 
the Kings of the Bahmani Dynasty of Kulbarga. 

Ferishta says that the death of ‘Alau-d din Hasan hap¬ 
pened eleven years two months and eleven days after his 
accession to the throne on the first of Rablu-l-awal 759 in the 
sixty-seventh year of his age. 

The Burhan-i-Maasir does not give the date of his death 
but follows Ferishta regarding the length of the reign 

The Tazkaratu-l-Muluk states that 'Alau-d-dln died in the 
year A.H. 761 and gives the period of his reign as thirteen 
years ten months and twenty-seven {lays. 

In view of the difference in the record of these Indian 
Historians it is interesting to know that the Prince of Wales 
Museum, Bombay, has lately acquired under the Treasure 
Trove Act a Silver Tanka of ’Alau-d-dln dated 760 A.H. 

The coin is of the normal type of No. 1 of “ Gold and 
Silver coins of the Bahmani Dynasty'' by the Hon. James 
Gibb published in the Numismatic Chronicle of 1881. Mr. 
Gibb’s coin was dated 758 A.H. and similar specimens dated 
757 and 768 were published in the J.A.S.B. 1909 by the late 
Mr. Framjee J. Thanawala. In describing the above specimens 
Mr. Thanawala look the central figure to be 4. In this he 
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was undoubtedly wrong as the figure is 6! The coin referred 
to by Mr. Thanawala as being in possession of Mr. C. E. Kot- 
wall is now in my cabinet and the centre figure is certainly 6, 
as is also the central figure of another coin of this king dated 
768 which T also obtained from the latter gentleman. A refer¬ 
ence to the plate published with Mr. Thanawala’s article will 
also show that the figure is 5. Mr. Thanawala’s collection con¬ 
tained another specimen dated 769. We thus can record silver 
tankas of this king dated 767, 768, 759 and 760, and although 
the latter is open to relegation to the class of “ posthumous ” 
I think, in view of the difference in the records of the histori¬ 
ans quoted above, it is worthy of consideration. It may be 
noted that the earliest known coin of Muhammad, the suc¬ 
cessor of ’Alau-d-dln, is also dated 760 (cf. Gibb No. 3) ; but a 
specimen of this king’s coinage dated 769 A.H. is yet to be 
discovered to give confirmation to Ferishta’s statement that 
’AlSu-d-dln died in 769 A.H. 

H M. WHITTEI.L, Captain. 

Indian Army. 

Bombay, Ui July 1918. 



Proceedings of the Annual Meeting, 1918. 

ThesAnnual Meeting of the Asiatic Society of Bengal was 
held on Wednesday, the 6th February, 1918, at 9-16 p.m 

H. H. Hayden. Esq., C.I.E., D.Sc., B.A., F.RS.. B.A.I., 
'F.Ci.S., F.A.S.B., President, in the chair. 

The following members were present:— 

Dr. N. Annandale. Dr. P. J. Bruhl, Mr. E. Brunetti, Mr. 
J. A. Chapman, Dr. B. L. Chaudhuri, Dr. W. A. K. Christie, 
Miss M L Cleghom, Mr. H. C. Das-Gupta, Rev. Father E. 
Francotte, S.J.. Mr. T. P. Chose, Dr. F. H. Gravely, Mr. H. G. 
Graves, Mr. J. Insch, Mr. J. McLean. Rev. K. Oka, Mr. E. B. H. 
Panton, I.C.S., Mr. A. RafSn, Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad 
Shastri, C.l E., Aga Muhammad Kazim Shirazi,' Maharaja 
Ranajit Sinha of Nasipur, Hon. Dr. A. Suhrawardy, Dr. Satis 
(’handra Vidyabhusana, Mr. E. Vredenburg. 

risitors;—Mr. N. A. Burnes, Mrs. J. A. Chapman. Miss 0. 
(’leghorn. Miss B M. Cooper, Mr. F. J. Hartog, BabuMadhusu- 
dan Kaul, Pandit Babua Misra, Mr. R. Muir, BIr. Baine Prashad, 
Mr. H. Scholfield, Mr. M. Sharp, Lieut.-Col. E. G. Vaughan. 

The President ordered the distribution of the voting papers 
for the election of Officers and Members of Council for 1918, 
and appointed Mr. E. Vredenburg and Aga Muhammad Kazim 
Shirazi to be scrutineers. 

The President also ordered the distribution of the voting 
papers for the election of Fellows of the Society and appointed 
Dr. A. Meerwarth and Dr. B. L Chaudhuri to be scrutineers. 

The President announced that the Elliott Prize for Scienti¬ 
fic Research for the year 1917 will not be awarded as no Essays 
had been recieved in competition. 

The Ann ual Report was then presented. 
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y^NNUAL j^EPORT FOR I9I7. 

The Council of the Asiatic Society has the honour to sub¬ 
mit the following report on the state of the Society’s affairs 
during the year ending 31st December, 1917. 


Member List. 


The number of Ordinary Members at the close of 1917 was 
378 against 407 at the close of 1916. The number of Ordinary 
Members elected during 1917 was 22. Out of these 4 have not 
yet paid their entrance fees, and one asked that his election might 
be cancelled. The number of Ordinary Members added is, 
therefore, 17. In addition 1 member elected in 1916 has paid 
his entrance fee during the year, making a total of 18 Ordinary 
Members added to the last list. On the other hand, 16 with¬ 
drew, 7 died, 10 were struck off under Rule 38, 10 were struck 
off under Rule 40, and 4 were struck off under Rule 41. 

The number of Ordinary Members showed an unbroken 
yearly increase for a number of years to a maximum of 519 in 
1911. Since this date there has been an unbroken and slightly 
more rapid decrease, as will be shown by the following tablular 
statement of the numbers of Ordinary Members for the past 
six years:— 



— 






Paying. 


NoN'P\yiNo. 

Yeak. 

resident. 

Non- 

esident. 

i ' 

15 

0 

I 

c 

£ 




H 1 


< E 

1912 .. 

' I 

203 229 

1 

1 

451 

23 

43 f 

1 

1913 .. 

200 211 

19 

430 

1 23 

46 6 

1914 .. 

191 187 

19 

397 

20 

' 50 1 

1916 .. 

17i 188 

21 

380 

26 

1 

1 40 e 

1916 .. 

1 145 169 

18 

322 

26 

j 60 J 

1917 .. 

1 160 144 

16 , 

309 

24 

1 46 1 ( 



_ 

_ 





H 

Q 

iz; 

A 

O 

617 

499 

473 

446 

407 

378 


The present number, 378, is the lowest since 1906 when it 
was 407, the number in 1905 being 357. 

The following members died during the course of this 
year:— 
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Mr. James Hector Barnes, B.Sc.; Mr. John Gerald Gardner 
Gardner-BroAvn, M.A.; Dr. W. C. Hossack, M.D.; Mr. James 
Henry Little; Mr. Charles Russell, M.A.; Raja Ooday Pratab 
Singh, C.S.J.; and Mr. Framjee Jamesjee Thanawala. 

A Sub-Committee was appointed to revise Rule 41 for the 
removal of members, and the Society accepted their recom¬ 
mendations, adding after the words “ after Ixdng admonished 
by the President,*' the words “or if for any other reason it 
shall appear to the Council that the name of a member should 
not remain on the rolls,” and deleting the words “ for miscon¬ 
duct ” from the margin. 

No members compounded for their subseriptiojis during 
this year. 

Among the S})ecial Honorary Centenary Members, there 
has been one death, viz. that of Dr. Ernst Hae(‘kel. The num- 
t)er is now 2. 

Among the Honorary Fellows, there has also been one 
death, viz. that of Professor Hendrick Kern ; and the names of 
Professor Theodor Noeldeke, IVofessor Ignaz Goldziher, Dr. H 
Oldenberg and Dr A. Engler have been struck off under Rule 
41. Dr. Herbert A. Giles has been elected to fill one of the 
vacancies. 

The total number of Honorary Fellows is now 22. 

Among the Associate Members Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra 
Das, C.I.E., has died; and the names of Rai Bahadur Balkrishna 
Atmarain Gupte and Dr. Herbert A. Giles have been removed, 
the former at his own request, and the latter on his having 
been elected an Honorary Fellow of the Society. The nurnbtT 
of Associate Memlrcrs is now 12. 

The Council revised the rules for the appointment of Asso¬ 
ciate Members, and proposed to the Society the following addi¬ 
tion to Rule 2 (c) “ They shall be elected for a term of 5 years, 
but shall be eligible for re-election.” This was adopted. 

Fellows of the Society. 

At the annual meeting held on the 7th Februarj^ 1917, 
G. C. Simpson, Esq., D.Sc., F.R.S., Lieut.-Col. W. D. Suther¬ 
land, I.M.S., and F. H. Gravely, Esq., D.Sc., were elected Fel¬ 
lows of the Society. 

On Dr. G. T. Walker, F.R.S., resigning his Ordinary Mem¬ 
bership of the Society, he ceased to be a Fellow under the So¬ 
ciety’s Rule 2A. 

On the recommendation of the Fellows resident in Calcutta, 
certain modifications in the regulations regarding the election 
of Fellows were accepted by the Council of the Society. 

In Rule 2A, the following sentence was added :—“ Fellows 
shall be entitled to add to their names the initials F.A.S.B.” 

There were 35 Fellows on the list at the end of 1917. 
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Offloe-bearers. 

There have been no changes among the Officers of the 
Society since the last annual election. Mr. H. Nevill has been 
Honorary Numismatist to the Society throughout the year, and 
Mr. C. J. Brown has reported on all Treasure Trove Coins sent 
to the Society from the Central Provinces. 

Office. 

Mr. J. H. Elliott has continued as Assistant Secretary 
throughout the year. 

Babu Suresh Chandra Banerji, the Pandit of the Society, 
was granted one month’s leave from 17th July, 1917 owing to 
ill-health. 

The services of Maulavi Abu Musa Ahmadul-Haqq, Addi¬ 
tional Travelling Maulavi attached to the Arabic and Persian 
Search Department, were dispensed with, owing to his absence 
from work from the 8th October, 1917, without leave. Shaikh 
Abu Nasr Gilani was appointed in his place from December 1st, 
1917. 

On the recommendation of the Joint Philological Secretary, 
Lama Lubsang-Yarphel was appointed from the 19th Novem¬ 
ber, 1917 to copy the missing pages.of the Society’s Kangyur 
and Tangyur from the Tibetan set of the Calcutta University. 

Maidavi Akhand Muhammad Sadiq was appointed from 
7th September, 1917 to copy the damaged MSS. belonging to 
the Society. He continued until the end of October when his 
services were dispensed with. Maulavi Mohammad Karim-ullah 
was appointed in his place from the 17th November, 1917. 

Society’s Premises and Property. 

The building of the new premises for the Society has not 
yet been taken in hand. 

The Society’s servants’ quarters have fallen into very bad 
repair, and Rs. 419-10 has been provided for urgent work upon 
them. 

At the suggestion of Dr. Annandale, the Society presented 
to Dr. A. Meerwarth, for the Petrograd Museum of Ethnography, 
a set of duplicate specimens of musical instruments, etc., the 
property of the Society, under the care of the Zoological Survey 
of India, in exchange for assistance rendered by him in the 
arrangement and cataloguing of the musical instruments in the 
collection of the Indian Museum. 

Col. H. H. Godwin-Austen, F.R.S., has forwarded to the 
Society copies of photographs of Henry and William Blanford 
and Geoffrey NeviU. The Society has asked Col. Godwin-Austen 
to procure the photographs of Richard Lydekker and William 
Theobald. 
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Indian Museum. 

No presentations were made to the Indian Museum. 

During the year there has been no change in the Society’s 
Trusteeship, the Hon’ble Justice Sir Asutosh Mukhopadhyaya, 
Kt., C.S.I., D.Sc., F.R.A.S.. F.R.S.E.. continuing to be a mem¬ 
ber of the Board of Trustees on behalf of the Society under tlie 
Indian Museum Act X of 1910. 

The Trustees presented through the Government of India, 
a sum of Rs. 2,500 to enable the Society to publish the Cata¬ 
logue of Scientific Serial Publications available in Calcutta, 
recently compiled by Mr. S. W. Kemp. 

Indian Science Congress. 

The Fourth Indian Science Congress was held in Bangalore 
•^on January 10th, 11th, 12th and 13th, 1917, under the presidency 
of Sir Alfred Bourne, K.C.I.E., D.Sc., F.R.S. The meetings were 
attended by about 270 members, and some 70 papers were com¬ 
municated, abstracts of which have been published in our Pro¬ 
ceedings, Vol. XTTT, 1917, pages cxli-ccix. 

It was arranged that the Fifth Indian Science (^Jongress 
should be held at Lahore on January 9th, 10th, 11th and 12th, 
1918. His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab, Sir 
Michael O’Dwyer, G.O.I.E., K.C.S.I., consented to be Patron, 
and Dr. G. T. Walker, C.S.I., F.R.S., was appointed President 
with Dr. J. L. Simonsen as Honorary Secretary and Mr. A. S. 
Hemmy of the Government College, Lahore, as Local Secretary. 

Under the new rules for the Indian Science Congress the 
Honorary General Secretary and the Honorary Treasurer of the 
Asiatic Society are to be members of the Executive Committee 
of the Science Congress as long as the present relationship be¬ 
tween the Society and the Congress persists. 

Meetings. 

The Society’s General Meetings have been held regularly 
every month with the exception of the recess month of Septem¬ 
ber. Under Council Order, the meeting for the recess month 
of October was held on Wednesday, the 3rd October 1917 at 
5-30 P.M., instead of at 9-15 P.M. 

Lecture. 

Dr. A. H. Meerwarth of the Acadeifiy of Science, Petrograd, 
delivered a popular lecture on *'Bhasa and his Dramas” in 
the Society’s rooms on the 6th July, 1917. This was the only 
lecture delivered during the year. 

Agencies. 

Mr. Bernard Quaritch has continued as the Society’s Agent 
in Europe. 
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No copies of the Journal and Proceedings, Memoirs or 
Bibliotheca Indica were sent to Mr. Quaritch for sale, owing ta 
orders prohibiting the transmission of books for sale to Europe. 

The two cases containing the Society’s publications sent to 
Mr Otto Harrossowitz on the 9th July. 1914 per S.S. Katten- 
turm have not yet been recovered, and as the cost of obtaining 
delivery of the two cases would be very great, the Council has 
decided to take no further steps in the matter. 

Barclay Memorial Medal. 

On the recommendation of the Barclay Memorial Medal 
Special Committee, the Council awarded the Medal for 1917 to 
Lieut.-Col H. H God win-Austen, P.R 8., in recognition of his 
biological researches. 

A Committee was appointed to revise the rules of the Bar¬ 
clay Memorial Medal, and the Council approved of their recom¬ 
mendations. 


Elliott Prize for Scientific Besearch. 

Four essays on Chemistry were received in eomj[)eiition for 
the Elliott Prize for Scientific Research during 1916, and from 
the report furnished by the expert to whom they were sent for 
examination, the Trustees decided that none of the essays sub 
mitted was of sufficient merit to deserve a prize. 

The subject selected for the Elliott Gold Medal for the 
year 1917 was Physical Science, and the Notification appeared 
in the Calcutta Gazette of the 17th January, 1917. No essav 
has been received in competition. 

The Trustees modified the rules for the award of the Elliott 
Prize. The revised lules were sanctioned by Government, and 
published in the Calcutta Gazette dated 9th May, 1917. In 
terms of this Notification the subject selected tor the year 1918 
is Mathematics, and those for the four following years are Chem¬ 
istry, Physics, Geology and Biolog}^ (including Pathology and 
Physiology), and Mathematics. This notification was published 
in the Calcutta Gazette dated 4th July 1917 

Finance. 

The appendix contains the usual statements showing the 
accounts of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, for the year 1917. 
In this year’s accounts there are three additional statements 
under the heads “Fixed Deposit Bank of Bengal.” “Treasury 
Bills,” and “Catalogue of Scientific Serial Publications, Cal¬ 
cutta.” 

The Society has received the usual grants from the Govern¬ 
ments of Bengal and India, except that O.P. Fund No. 2 
ceased from the end of March In addition a special grant has 
been received from the Trustees of the Indian Museum, through 
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the Government of India, for the publication of a Catalogue 
of Scientific Serial Publications available in Calcutta. 

The amounts received were as follows :— 


From Government of Bengal— 

Rs. 

Vide Statement 

Oriental Publication Fund No, 1. 

9,000 

No. 2 

Do. No. 2. 

1,000 

„ 3 

Sanskrit MSS. Fund 

5,600 

,. 5 

Anthropological Fund 

2,000 

„ 6 

Bureau of Information 

1,000 

, 7 

Total 

18,800 


From Government of India— 

Rs. 

Vide Statement 

Arabic and Persian MSS. Fund., 

5,000 

No. 9 

Catalogue of Scientific* Serial 



Publications, Calcutta 

2,500 

„ 14 


Total .. 7,500 


As regards the Society’s investments, which are shown in 
Statement No XVI, Government Securities of the face value of 
2,59,300 are held by the Bank of Bengal for safe custody. 
These are made up of 3J% Government Promissory Notes of 
face value Rs 2,49,200, and 4% ditto of Rs. 10 100. They cost 
Rs. 2,56,663-8-10, the average purchase price being Rs. 98-12-9. 
The market price at the time of writing this re])ort is nominally 
R s. 69. In a d d ition we have 3 J % Goveniment Promissory Notes 
of the face value of Rs. 500 in the custody of the Alliance 
Bank of Simla. Ltd., belonging to the Barclay Memorial 
Fund. 

The Budget for the year 1917 was estimated at the follow¬ 
ing figures 

Receipts .. .. .. 20,260 ‘ 

Expenditure .. .. .. 25,958 

Excluding admission fees, which ordinarily go to increase 
our Permanent Reserve, the actual receipts for the year, together 
with liabilities to the Society incurred by members, have 
amounted to Rs. 22,750 or Rs. 2,490 more than the estimate; 
but this is almost all accounted for Jby the return of Rs. 1,000 
paid out in 1911 for the photographing of ancient documents, 
and by an underestimate of the receipts for sale of publica¬ 
tions. Members’ subscriptions amount to about Rs. 1,200 less 
than last year. Apart from this, actual receipts and expendi¬ 
ture have not differed widely from the estimates. 

1 Excluding admiseion fees estimated at Rs. 700. 
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The total expenditure for the year has amounted to 
Rs. 22,692, or nearly Rs. 3,400 less than the estimate, but we 
have liabilities outstanding which are estimated at about 
Rs. 6,800 or Rs. 4,000 more than those outstanding at the end 
of last year. 

The Society’s working balance (exclusive of all funds ad¬ 
ministered for Government) has been increased by Rs. 768 and 
stands at Rs. 20,650. 

The Permanent Reserve Fund has been increased by Rs. 600 
and stands at Rs. 1,67,600. 

The Budget Estimate of probable Receipts and Expendi¬ 
ture for the year 1918 is as follows :— 

Rs. Rs. 

Receipts .. 21,300 Ordinary Expenditure. 20,494 

Extraoniinary Expen¬ 
diture .. .. 1,240 


Total .. 21,734 


We therefore anticipate a loss of rather more than Rs. 400 
on the year’s working. This will have to be met from the 
temporary reserve. 


BUDGET ESTIMATE FOR 1918. 

Beoeiptfi. 

[Including Outstanding Liabilities to the Society incurred by 
Members during the Year,'] 


Members’ Subscriptions .. 
Subscriptions for the So¬ 
ciety’s Journal and Pro- 
ceedings and Memoirs .. 
Sale of Publications 
Interest on Investments .. 
Rent of Room 
Miscellaneous .. 

Sale of Receipt Book 
Travelling charges refunded 
Advance refunded. 


1917. 

1917. 

1918. 

Estimate. 

Actuals. Estimate. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

10,000 

9,490 

9,000 

1,700 

1,848 

1,700 

200 

1,398 

1,300 

7,660 

7,998 

8,500 

600 

600 

600 

100 

244 

200 

, , 

6 


, , 

166 

, , 

. . 

1,000 

• . 


20,260 22,750 21,300 


Total 
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Expenditure. 



1917. 

1917. 

1918. 


Estimate. 

Actuals. 

Estimate 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Salaries 

6,597 

6.590 

7.120 

Commission 

6(HJ 

310 

950 

Pension 

180 

180 

180 

Stationery 

200 

101 

150 

Lights and Fans 

225 

274 

280 

Municipal Taxes 

1,495 

1,495 

1,500 

Postage 

600 

429 

430 

Freight 

807 

788 

20 

Contingencies .. 

500 

488 

500 

Books 

2,000 

534 

500 

Binding 

700 

672 

700 

To meet excess expenditure 
on publications already 
sanctioned .. 

2,000 

1,944 

2,400 

Journal and Memoirs (gene¬ 
ral expenditure) 

2,000 

635 

1,000 

Numismatic Supplement .. 

600 

50 

300 

Pahlavi foimt (half cost) .. 

,, 

,, 

140 

Special Vol. of Memoirn .. 

2,600 

2,724 

2,000 

Proceedings .. 

600 

775 

800 

Indexes 

200 

138 

800 

Printing (Circulars, etc.) .. 
Auditor’s fee .. 

350 

366 

360 

150 

150 

150 

Petty Repairs.. 

75 

1 

10 

Insurance 

344 

344 

344 

Grain Allowance 

130 

97 

100 

Furniture 

300 

45 


Repairs 

2,505 

2,505 

500 

Servants’ clothing 

200 

123 

.. 

To Permanent Reserve 

,, 

24 


To Personal Account (Writ¬ 
ten off and Miscellaneous) 

.. 

810 

500 

Total 

25.9S8 

22,692 

21.734 


The (buncil desire to record their appreciation of the 
careful and lucid manner in M'hich tl\e accounts have been pre¬ 
sented by Mr. K. D. Mehta, C.I.E., Hon. Treasurer, and Dr. 
F. H. Gravely. Hon. General Secretary. 

liibrary. 

The total number of volumes and parts of magazines added 
to the library during the year was 1,584, of which 232 were 
purchased and 1,352 either presented or received in exchange. 
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Mr. Fredun D. Mulla, Barrister-at-Law, Bombay, presented 
to the Society a collection of 33 works in 56 volumes. 

Thirty-four manuscript copies of bardic books have been 
presented to the Society’s library by the Political Member of 
the State Council, Bikaner, through the Resident of the West¬ 
ern Rajputana States, Jodhpur. 

The Government of Bihar and Orissa forwarded 184 photo¬ 
graphic reproductions of illustrations found in Arabic and Per¬ 
sian manuscripts in the Oriental Public Library at Bankipore, 
as a presentation to the Society’s library. 

The set of 200 photographs of the Sanchi Stupa presented 
to the Society by the Government of India has been mounted 
in 2 albums at a cost of Rs. 140. 

Thanks to funds specially allotted by the Trustees of the 
Indian Museum, it has been possible to send to press the manu¬ 
script of the Catalogue of Scientific Serial Publications avail¬ 
able in Calcutta. The whole of the matter is in type and under 
revision. It is hoped that the Catalogue will be published 
shortly. 

The Council accepted the offer of the Librarian of the 
Imperial Library to supply a set of the Author and Subject Card- 
C’atalogue of books in the Imperial Library for the use of 
the Society. A new cabinet has been purchased at a cost of 
Rs. 94-8 for a combined Author and Subject Catalogue of the 
additions to the Society’s library and the Imperial Library. 

On an application from the Bombay Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, the Council has granted to the members of the 
Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland and its 
branches and Associate Societies, the use of the Society’s library 
when they are temporarily in Calcutta. The necessary modi¬ 
fication has been made to Np. 17 of the Soci<‘ty’s Library 
Regulations. 

To avoid the risk involved in lending the Society’s copper 
plates to members and outsiders it has been arranged with the 
Survey of India to obtain impressions, whenever required, of our 
old and valuable copper plates at the premises of the Society 
at a nominal charge payable by the applicant. 

The Society’s library is open to members daily from 10 a.m. 
to 6 p.M. The library is no longer kept open on Wednesday 
evenings until 7-30 P.M., as the demand for its use at this time 
had proved far too small to justify its ciontinuance. 

Publications. 

Five numbers of the Journal and Proceedings (Vol. XIII, 
Nos. 1-5) were published during the year, containing 528 pages 
and 10 plates. 

Four numbers of the Memoirs were published (Vol. V, Nos. 
5-6; and Vol. VI, pages 75-182) containing 148 pages and 9 
plates. 
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The Index to the Journal and Proceedings Vol. Vlll, 1912, 
was published. The Index for Voi. IX, 1913, is in page proof 
and will be published early this year. The Index for Vol. X, 
1914, has gone to press. 

In connection with the publication of the Numismatic 
Supplement, a Pahlavi fount is being prepared, the Numismatic 
Society of India liaving promised to contribute half the cost 

Exchange of Publications. 

During the year th(' Council accepted two ap])licatioiis for 
exchange of publications, viz. : (1) from the Indian Association 
for the Cultivation of Science ;—the Society’s Journal and Pro¬ 
ceedings and the Memoirs for their Bulletin, (2) from the 
Queensland Museum, Brisbanethe Society’s .Journal and 
Proceedings and the Mc^moirs for their Annals. It was also 
decided to send this Museum the back vols. of the So(‘iety’s 
Journal from 1891 to date, in exchange for ])ublicationH already 
received 

Philology, etc. 

Mr. ({. 1). Sarkar contributed a paper containing some 
traditions al)out Sultan ‘Ala’-ud-Diu Husayn Shah, who })ecame 
King of Bengal in the latter part of the 15th century a.d. 
From these traditions it ap])ears that lus early days were con¬ 
nected more closely witli the northern part (n the Mur^idabad 
district, than any other part of Bengal. The pa])er is illus¬ 
trated with 11 inscriptions and 6 jdates. 

Mania vi Abdul Wall contributed the following ])a])ers : (1) 
On the Antiquities of Burdwan. These antiquities consist of 
the tombs of Pir Bahram, Qutb-ud-Din, Sher Afgan, Khwaja 
Anwar-i-Shahid, and a .Jami‘ Mosque erected by Sultan ‘Azlm- 
u^-Shan, grandson of the Emperor Aurangzeb. The ])aper 
is illustrated with cofues of inscriptions, found on the tombs 
and the mosque, and some Persian ])oems of Pir Bahram, who 
was also a poet. (2) ‘Alam Khan’s mosque at Katwa in the 
Burdwan District. This mosque was built during Emperor 
Fanukb Siyar’s reign by ‘Alam Khan in 1715 a.d. It lias three 
inscriptions; copies of them are given in the paper. (3) On 
the To})khana mosque at Santipur in the Nadia District. It 
was built by Yar Muhammad in 1694 a.d. during the reign of Au¬ 
rangzeb. (4) On Madaran and Mubarak Manzil, two jdaces of 
historical interest in the Hugll District. The former contains the 
ruins of a fort and tombs of saints, one of them belongs to 
ghah lsma‘il GhazI, a warrior saint, w^ho was beheaded and 
buried at Madaran, during the reign of Sultan ‘Ala-ud-Din 
Husayn Shah of Bengal, who reigned from 1493 to 1518 a.d. 
About two miles south-east of Madaran, there are two huge 
gateways called Mubarak Manzil. They were constructed in 
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1730 A.D. by order of Nawftb the Nfi’ib-i- 

Dlwfin in Orissa. The paper is illustrated with copies of 
inscriptions found on the tomb and the gateways. 

Maulavi H&fiz Nazir Aliniad, the First Travelling Maulavi, 
contributed the first instalment of notes on important Arabic 
and Persian MSS. with an introduction by the Hon. Dr, A. Al- 
Ma’mun Suhrawardy Barrister-at-Law, Officer-in-charge of the 
Search for Arabic and Persian MSS. There are notes on 152 
Arabic MSS. found by him in various libraries, book-stores, etc., 
scattered throughout India, and descriptive notes on 25 
libraries visited by him. 

Dr. li. P. Tessitori’s “ Progress-report on the work done 
during the year 1916 in connection with the Bardic and His¬ 
torical Survey of Rajputaiia ” will be read with great interest 
and profit. 

Dr. A. M. Meerwarth, a Russian Orientalist, has contri¬ 
buted to the Journal a learned paper entitled “ The Dramas of 
Bhasa : a literary study ” in which he gives a critical analysis 
of two of Bhasa’s historical plays named Pratijfia-yaugan- 
dharayana and Svapna-Vasavadattam. Dr. Meerwarth does not 
deal with the question as to whether Bhasa was the real author 
of these, or any of the thirteen plays ascribed to him and 
published in the Trivandrum Sanskrit series, nor does he enter 
upon discussions as to the date of Bhasa beyond offering a 
suggestion that the great poet lived in or after the Kushan 
period. 

Anthropology. 

The following papers dealing with anthropology, usuig 
the term in a wide sense, have been published in the Journal 
during the year:— 

“ On some Indian Ceremonies for Disease-Transference 
By Rarat Chandra Mitra, M.A., B L (Vol. XTTI, 
No. 1, 1917.) 

“ Folklore in Caste Proverbs (Bombay Presidency).” By 
B. A. Gupta (Vol. XIII, No. 1, 1917.) 

‘ On Secrecy and Silence in North Indian Agricultural 
Ceremonies.” By Rarat Chandra Mitra, M.A., B.L. 
(Vol. Xm, 1917, No. I.) 

“ Riddles Current in the District of Sylhet, in Eastern 
Bengal.” By Sarat Chandra Mitra, M.A., B.L. (Vol. 
XIIJ, 1917, No. 3.) 

Dr. N. Annandale has revived in the Memoirs the series 
entitled “ Miscellanea Ethnographica ” inaugurated by him in 
1907, and has contributed to this series an account of the 
weighing apparatus used in the bazaars of the Southern Shan 
States, wdth notes by Dr. G. H. Meerwarth and Mr. H. G. 
Graves. Several exhibits of an anthropological nature have 
also been made at the meetings of the Society. 
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The anthropometric apparatus recently obtained by the 
Society from Switzerland has been in constant use in the Indian 
Museum, and it is hoped that the first instalment of the results 
obtained with its assistance may be ready for communication 
to the Society before long. 

Biology. 

Zoology. 

The second and third parts of Dr. Annandale’s “ Zoological 
Kesults of a Tour in the Far East ** have appeared in the Me¬ 
moirs of the Society. 

Part IT contains :— 

Aquatic Hemiptera from the Tale Sap 
in Peninsular Siam 

Aquatic Oligochaeta from Japan and 
China 

Hydrozoa and Ctenophora 

Batrachia 

Pari III contains :— 

Hirudinea .. .. . • Dr. R. Oka. 

Mollusca Nudibranchiata (Ascoglossa) Sir C. Eliot. 

Lack of space forbids the mention of particular points of 
this work which aboimds with morphological facts, and fascinat¬ 
ing biological speculations. 

Mr. Phelps published an interesting paper on the Habits 
of Cyriovhora citricola. He describes how this spider weaves 
its web and repairs rents in it. 

Dr. G. A. Boulenger has published in the Memoirs a Revi¬ 
sion of the Lizards of the Genus Tachydromua, Tachydromus 
is a genus of Lacertidae characteristic of the Far East, and the 
only one of the family that extends east of the Bay of Bengal. 
Owing to insufficient material, the relations of the various 
species have hitherto been very imperfectly understood, and 
the revision which Dr. Boulenger has now prepared was in 
(‘onsequence badly neexied. 

Eleven species are recognized in the genus and a key pro¬ 
vided for their ready determination. Two forms hitherto placed 
in Tachydromus have been transferred to the new’ genera PkUy- 
placoptts and Apdtonotus, 

Botany. • 

Professor Fyson contributed an interesting paper on the 
Ecology of the Nilgiri and Pulney Highland Plateaus. These 
regions ^re of interest in relation to Ecological Problems on 
account of their isolation and the uniformity of the subsoil 
throughout the district. Professor Fyson regards the difference 
between species as ultimately a physiological one, the morpho¬ 
logical characters being ** Expressions of the living substance 


C. A. Paiva. 

J. Stephenson. 
N. Annandale. 
Do. 
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Avithin.'’ His observations on the habitat from Knoxia mollis, 
W. & A., are very interesting. 

Professor Fyson has also contributed a paper on a Malfor¬ 
mation of the Common Pine-apple (Ananas sativus, Schult.). 

In a paper entitled Observations on Pollination in Alysi- 
ear pus, Mr. Cherian Jacob gives an interesting account of how 
the explosive pollination mechanisn in this genus brings about 
xenogamy, sometimes by aid of insects and sometimes without 
the aid of external agencies. 


Physioal Soienoe. 

Two chemical papers read at the Science Congress held 
in Bangalore at the beginning of the year have been published 
in our Journal. One of these papers was by Mr. Charles Stanley 
Gibson and Dr. John Lionel Simonsen on the stereochemistry of 
Alanine derivatives, the compounds selected for study being 
such as are easily prepared and beautifully crystallized. It 
was shown that increasing the mass of R in compounds of the 
QH, 

tvpe H — C|— NHR, where R is an acvl group, increases the 

coon 

rotary power; but if CO is replaced by SO^. a diminution of 
rotary power takes place. 

The other paper was one by Mr. S. C. Chatterji on the detec¬ 
tion of lactic and glycolic acids, with a suggestion regarding the 
constitution of morphine. As regards the latter subject the 
author produces some evidence in favour of the view that tin* 
nitrogen atom in morphine forms part of a five-membered ring 
and that it contains an indole group. 

Prof. Hem Chandra Das-Gupta read at the Science Con¬ 
gress, and published in our Journal, a paper on the occurrence 
of Limburgite in British Baluchistan. The specimen of liin- 
burgite described was obtained from the Senonian of Eastern 
Baluchistan. The rock has a porphyritic structure, the pheno- 
crysts being titaniferous augite and olivine and the ground- 
mass consisting of lath-shaped microlites of felspars, augite 
and residual glass. The author arrives at the conclusion that 
a considerable portion of the limburgites are closely allied to 
the picrites. 

Medioal Section. 

Owing to the continued absence at the war of a large num¬ 
ber of the medical members only two meetings of the Medical 
Section have been held during the past year. At one of these 
Lt.-Colonel L. Rogers showed cases of leprosy treated by injec¬ 
tions of sodium gynocardate with great improvement in most 
of them and complete disappearance of all the visible lesions in 
several. At another meeting Lt.-Colonel W. D. Sutherland. 
F.A.S.B., read a paper on criminal abortion, in which he advo- 
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cated doing away with the penal laws against the practice as 
they were so seldom effectual. Dr. K. K. Chatterji also showed 
a number of cases of syphilis treated with injections of a soluble 
preparation made from neem oil with great benefit in many of 
them. 

International Catalogue of Scientific Literature. 

During the year no volumes of the Catalogue of Scientific 
Literature were received, although invoices were sent by tlie 
Central Bureau for several parts of the Catalogue. The work 
of the Regional Bureau has been chiefly confined to the prepara¬ 
tion of a great number of Index slips ; but witli the exception 
of 138 slips these have not yet been despatched, as it is feared 
that want of funds is preventing the Central Bureau from 
publishing any volumes during the continuation of the war. 
A note stating this fact concerning the volume for Zoology 
appears in the Zoological Record for 1915 published in 1917. 

The receipts and (expenditure of the Regional Bui*eau for 
the year 1917 were Rs. 270 and Rs. 402-11-3 n'spectively. 

Bureau of Information. 

Several communications were received and have been replied 
to. The most important of these was the decipherment a 
mechanical copy of the Tozpur Rock Inscription received from 
the Commissioner of the Assaih Valley District 

Sanskrit Manuscript Search and Catalogue. 

The number of manuscripts catalogued up to date is 9,600. 
and it is hoped that by the end of March 1918 it will reach 
the round number 10,000. The Catalogue of 120 Buddliist 
MSS. prepared last year has now been published. 

Owing to w’ant of funds it has not yet been found possibh* 
to renew the search for manuscripts, or in any way to increas(^ 
the size of the collection. 

Arabic and Persian Manuscript Search and Catalogue. 

During the year only one Persian MS., entitled Akhbar- 
ul-Jamal, a biographical work, was purchased on behalf of the 
Government of India. The first instalment of the notices on 
important Arabic and Persian MSS. found in various* libraries 
in India, prepared by Maulavi Hafiz Nazir Ahmad under the 
supervision of the Hon. Dr. A. Suhrawardy, Barrister-at-Law. 
Officer-in-charge of the Search for Arabic and Persian MSS., 
has been published in the J.A.S.B., Vol. XIll, 1917, No. 2. 
The second instalment containing notices of 315 Persian and 
5 Arabic MSS. has been sent to the press, and will be pub¬ 
lished with this report. This year the Maulavi visited three 
libraries in Murshidabad, but was unable to visit the Nawab’s 
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library, which was closed. The notices of MBS., with an account 
of the libraries, prepared by him form part of the second instal¬ 
ment. Maulavi As^-al-Zaman Khan has revised and amplified 
the following sections of the Society’s printed catalogue of 
Persian MSS.: (1) Commentaries on the Qur’fin, (2) Theology, 
(3) Dictionary, (4) Grammar, (5) History, (6) Fiction, (7) Poetry. 
Maulavi Shah Muin-ud-Din has prepared an alphabetical list 
of 72 MSS. and printed books, presented to the Government of 
India by Nawab ’Aziz Jang of Hyderabad. Maulavi Abu MusS 
Ahmad-ul-Haqq has prepared a hand-list of the MSS. of the 
Government collection. It includes the Qur’ta, Tafsir, Tajwid 
and Hadith. 


Bibliotheca Indioa. 

The undermentioned texts have been published in the 
Bibliotheca Indica series during the year under review:— 

1. A bilingual index of Nyaj^a-bindu, edited b}^ M.M. 
Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana, M.A., Ph.D. It contains all the 
important technical and philosophical words of the Nyaya- 
bindu arranged in the alphabetical order in Sanskrit with 
Tibetan equivalents and in Tibetan with Sanskrit ec^uivalents, 
together with an introduction dealing with the life of Dharma- 
klrti and peculiarities of his logic. 

2. Bardic and Historical Survey of Rajputana, fasc. I, 
by Dr, L. P. Tessitori. It is a descriptive catalogue in English 
of the Prose Chronicles of Jodhpur State. 

3. Bardic and Historical Survey of Rajputana, part I, by 
Dr. L. P. Tessitori. It contains the Dingala text of Vac^anika 
with notes and glossary 

4. Akbarnama, Vol. HI, fasc. IX, translated from Persian 
into English by Mr, H. Beveridge, I.C.S. (retired). 

5. Marbamu ’L-llali ’L-Mu‘dila, fasc. Ill, edited by Dr. 
E. D. Ross, C.I.E. It is a theological work. 


Bardic Chronicles. 

During the year aU the operations of the Bardic and 
Historical Survey of Rajputana were regularly carried out ac¬ 
cording to plan, only the exploration of the district was not so 
extensive as it might have been, owing to Dr. Tessitori being 
left without travellers for about two and a half months in the 
rainy season. The publications of the Survey have begun to 
appear in the Bibliotheca Indica, and twp are already out, viz.: 
the Ist fasciculus of the Descriptive Catalague, i, i, and the 
Vacanika Ratana Sifighaji rl. Two other fasciculi of the Des¬ 
criptive Catalogue have been printed and will shortly be out. 
Another bardic work, the Veli Kjisana Rukamahl rl, composed 
by RAthdra Prithi Rfija of Bikaner in the sixteenth century 
A.D., has been sent to press, and two more bardic works also 
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relating to Bikaner are being prepared. A report on the work 
done during the year 1917, with appendixes, has been compiled 
by Dr. Tessitori for publication in the Journal as usual, but 
the Touring Report, containing an account of all the places and 
monuments of antiquarian interest explored by Dr Tessitori 
in the Bikaner territory, will be published in the “ Annual of 
the Archaeological Survey of India. 

The number of the bardic manuscripts collected is 26, out 
of which 3 were presented, 14 were purchased, and 9 were copied. 
The number of the impressions of inscriptions collected is 213. 

Coins 

The additions to the coin cabinet of the Societ}" during the 
year v^ere of no great importance. Our thanks are, however, due 
to H.H. the Maharaja of Scindia for the gift of an interesting 
series of copper coins issued by the later Chahamana princes of 
Narv\ar, and to H.H. the Maharaja of Jodhpur for a silver coin 
of the late Indo-Sasanian type. 

Two Numismatic Supplements were published and the 
contributions, with the exception of a note on two novelties in 
Gupta gold coins, were entirely the work of Mr Furdoonjee 
D, J. Paruck of Bombay and Mr. S. H. Hodivala of Junagadh. 
The former was responsible for numerous articles of interest in 
connection with Sasanian numismatics; while the latter afforded 
students of the Mughal period some very suggestive ideas on 
the subject of unidentified or disputed mint-towns. 

During 1917, 11 hoards of coins have been received, 
examined and reported on. The following is a tabular analysis 
for the year *— 


RnMABKS. 


Nagpuri rupees. 
French E.I.C., etc. 
Mughals, in very bad 
condition. 

Nagpuri rup^s 
Mughals, in Very had 
condition. 

Nagpuri rupees. 
Mughals. 

M _ ils. 

Musicals. 

Mughals. 

Mu ghals. 

Totai. .. I 1088 I 192 I 139 I 


No. and | 
metal. , 


Provenance. 


« p 'O $ 

.9 ^ .9 


1 (y®) Narsinghpur 

2 {M) Raipur 

3 (Al) Narsinghpur 

4 (JR) Narsinghpur 

5 (Jl) Akola 


6 (JR) 

7 (M) 

8 (JR) 

9 {M) 

10 (At) 

11 {M) 


Jubbulpore 

Mcuidla 

Damoh 

Chanda 

Hoshangabad 

Bilaspur 


50 

16 6 
105 62 

67 39 

55 13 

87 67 
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All the finds, as will be seen, were of silver coins. Find No. 
11 was excellent in point of preservation and contained a KSm 
Bukbsh rupee of Bljapur 1119 ahd. In find No. 9 was a Blja- 
pur rupee of Aurangzeb 1091-23R with instead of 

on the reverse. Find No. 8 contained a useful series of Kora mint 
of Muhammad, Ahmad and ‘Alamgir IT. The last is believed 
to be a new mint for this Emperor. There was also a Sironj rupee 
of ‘Alamgir II in this find. On the whole the year has been 
rather disappointing. Three of the finds of Mughal coins were 
in very poor condition, being badly defaced by shroff marks. 
It would be a great help if the Nagpur and other museums 
would send lists of their collections and their acquirements. 


l>r. H. H. Hayden, F.li.S., President, delivered an Address 
to the Society. 

Annual Address, 1818. 

The Annual Report of the (Council for 1917 has been circu¬ 
lated to members, and 1 ni^ed not, therefore, deal further with 
it. 

When the Asiatic Society was first established in 17H4. its 
activities covered a very wide field and embraced every section 
of sciencie, literature and art. For a long time most of the 
results of current scientific investigation in this country a])- 
peared in the publications of the Society, but as time went on, 
Government departments, eac*h issuing its own publications, 
were created to deal with specific .sciences; scientific literature 
in India, while greatly increasing in volume, has, at the same 
time, become more diffused ancl n)ore highly 8])e(;ialized, and 
while our modern publications are in some respects more precise 
and more technical than those of a century ago, one cannot 
help feeling that wo have gained in precision at the expense of 
human interest. This is the inevitable outcome of specializa¬ 
tion, which again is the result of advance in scientific method. 
In a Society such as ours, therefore, it is not always easy to 
find a subject for an address which shall be of interest to the 
general body of members and shall not at the same time degene¬ 
rate into a mere popular lecture. This is particularly so in the 
case of my own science, which is now^ a highly specialized and 
technical one. I .have, therefore, chosen to-night a subject which 
lies on the borderland of more than one science and in which 
we have in this country a lively and pers6nal interest; thtit 
subject is seismology, and f propose to deal with the relation¬ 
ship between geology and earthquakes in India. 

Earthquakes are divided broadly into two classes, volcanic 
and tectonic ; the former are the acjcompaniments of volcanic dis- 
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turbances, while those of the second class aie due to strain in the 
earth’s crust resulting in fracture. If we except Barren island, 
recent volcanic phenomena are entirely unknown in India, and we 
are concerned only with earthquakes of the tectonic type. All 
our Indian earthquakes are therefore associated with strains in 
the earth’s crust, often resulting in visible fractures, and where 
we find, geologically speaking, young fractures, we may ex¬ 
pect also to experience earthquakes. Before going further, 1 
may refer briefly to the processes to which fractures arc du(i. 
The ultimate^ cause or causes are obscure and are still matter 
for speculation and controversy, and I do not propose* to deal 
with those; but the proximate cause is stress affecting the 
outer crust of the earth and resulting either in movements ac- 
(‘ompanied by simple direct fracture in the outer shell or in 
fracture consequent on folding. Mountain ranges are due to 
the elevation of certain parts of the outer crust of the earth by 
the processes of folding and faulting ; some mountains, lik(i the 
Alps, are intensely folded; others, like the Himalaya, rather 
less so, while others again show practically no folding and are 
due to simple block faulting; most systems, however, combine 
all three phenomena. The Himalaya afford an especially good 
example of folding and faulting combined, for all along their 
southern edge they are bounded by a belt of fracture, known 
as the main boundary, which is a fault or succession of faults 
separating the main mass of the mountains from the lower hills 
of younger rocks, such as the Siwalik hills ind the Tertiary 
ranges of the Kangra valley. 

Geographically, as well as geologically, India lulls into 
three broad subdivisions—the Indian Peninsula on one side, the 
Himalayan system on the other, and. between the two, a broad 
belt of alluvial plain. The Peninsular area is composed of 
crystalline rocks of great age, and is one of the oldest land sur¬ 
faces in the world; the Himalaya, on the other hand, are, 
geologically speaking, a young mountain range, made up largely 
of rocks laid down under water and subsequently folded and 
raised from below the sea ; they are, so to speak, the crumpled 
edge of the great plateau of Tibet. Still younger is the alluvial 
belt of the plains, which consists of beds of silt, sand and giuvel, 
the materials for the formation of which have bcicn, and are 
still being, carried down from the mountains by th(* great 
Himalayan rivers. Although we have no direct means of as¬ 
certaining the depth of this alluvial belt, both geological and 
geodetic observations lead us to believe that its thickness in 
places must be reckoned in miles; it is shallow on the south, and 
appears to deepen gradually northwards to the foot of the hills, 
where it merges into its more or less immediate predecessors, the 
youngest beds of the Tertiary system. To allow of the accu¬ 
mulation of such a vast thickness of alluvium, the base of the 
depression in which it lies must have sunk for a long period. 
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Although there is some doubt as to the underground form of 
the trough below the main mass of alluvium, there is none as to 
its relationship to the Himalaya, for its boundary is open to ac¬ 
tual observation and is known to be the zone of fracture already 
referred to as the main boundary fault. Not one, but many 
faults parallel to the mountain foot have been traced; they 
stand as records of fractures that have occurred in the crust in 
comparatively recent geological times, and indicate planes of 
weakness along which movement may again take place. The 
Assam faults of the Shillong earthquake of 1897 bear wdtness 
that such movement still takes place from time to time. Fur¬ 
ther evidence of movement along the main boundary fault is 
also found in changes of relative level that took place in 1905, 
at the time of the Kangra earthquake, between Mussoorie and 
Dehra Dun. 

Faults or fractures along and near the Himalayan moun¬ 
tain foot must, therefore, be regarded not only as planes on 
which movement has taken place in the past, but also as 
planes on or near which it may occur in the future. The crust 
of the earth in their neighbourhood is in a state of strain, and, 
when that strain reaches the point beyond which the crust is 
unable to withstand it, fracture takes place, and the consequent 
movement produces an earthquake. Although this might seem 
to imply that, wherever the crust is found to be traversed by 
numerous faults, earthquakes may be expected to occur, this is 
not actually the case; thus the great coal-bearing belt which 
runs across India from Bengal to the Central Provinces is bor¬ 
dered and intersected by faults, some representing very large 
displacements; yet this belt is not at present especially liable 
to earthquakes. This is due to the fact that the faults are, 
geologically speaking, very much older than those of the Hima¬ 
layan zone, and that although in the distant geological past 
they were no doubt the loci of violent earthquakes, that part 
of the crust in which they occur has long since reached a period 
of comparative stability and quiescence, whereas the crust along 
the foot of the Himalaya is in a state of strain, being still 
affected by those mountain-building forces which, during the 
last geological period, produced the Himalayan system. So far 
as the rest of the Indian Peninsula is concerned, we should ex- 
})ect the great Archaean masses of the south, owing to their 
greater age and rigidity, to be even less liable to earthquakes 
than the rocks of the coalfields; and it is among the Himalayan 
and related mountain systems of young geological age, which 
include the mountains of Baluchistan on the west and of Mani¬ 
pur and Arrakan on the east, that we should expect to find 
fractures along which movement still takes place. This we 
know to be actually the case, and I will now go on to deal with 
the observations bearing on this subject that have been made 
in India during the last few years. 
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A considerable amount of information is available as to 
the earthquakes which have shaken India from time to time ; 
this was summarised and discussed some years ago by a well- 
known French seismologist, Major de Montessus, who pub¬ 
lished a map (Memoirs, Geol. Surv. of India, Vol. XXXV) show¬ 
ing the distribution of what he terms “seismicity'" in India. 
Since hie paper was published, we have continued to collect 
additional information in this country. Towards the end of 
1908, arrangements were made by the Meteorological Reporter 
to the Government of India for earthquakes felt by the obser¬ 
vers at his meteorological recording stations to be registered, 
and returns sent both to him and to the Geological Survey. 
The returns comprise only shocks alleged to have been felt by 
observers, and do not include shocks too slight to be recorded 
except by instruments. The returns are drawn up in the 
following form :— 


1. Date of earthquake 


2. Time of occurrence , if possible, exact 
standard time. 


3 Duration of shock in seconds 


4. Situation of observer, whether in or 
out of doors, asleep or awake, sit¬ 
ting or standing, etc. 


6. Number of separate shocks, if more 
than one was felt. 


0. Were any unusual sounds heard either 
before, during or after the shook, 
and what did they resemble ? 


What was the intensity of the shock, 
whether strong enough:— 

(1) to be felt by persons at rest; 

(2) to make doors, windows, etc., or 

loose objects rattle, and floors * 
creak; 

(3) to make hanging objects swing; 

(4) to move the observer’s seat; 

(5) to throw down loose objects; 

(6) to crack the waUs of buildings; 

(7) to cause greater damage (to be 

specific}. 
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The last paragraph is intended to give an idea of the inten¬ 
sity of the shock; it is a simplification of the more elaborate 
llossi-Forel scale, which has ten degrees instead of seven, and 
which is widely used to record the intensity of earthquakes. 
The scale shown is simple, but is sufficient for the purpose. A 
study of the returns received during the years 1909-1917 en¬ 
ables us to obtain what may be considered to be a reasonably 
correct idea of the relative seismicity ” of different parts of 
India during that period. The following table shows the 
stations at which more than 10 shocks are said to have been 
felt during the past nine years :— 

Number of shocks recorded 
in years 1909-1917. 


Drosh 

.. 294 

Chitral 

.. 83 (1909-1912 only) 

Multan 

.. 11 

Kyelang .. 

.. 14 

Srinagar .. 

. . ‘.^8 

Oulmarg .. 

.. 16 

Murree 

. 24 

Sialkot 

.. 11 

Lahore 

.. 16 

Jodhjmr .. 

. 18 

Abu 

.. 15 

Muktesar .. 

.. 18 

Shillong .. 

.. 130 

Salona (Nowgong) .. 

.. 38 

Borjuli 

.. 21 

Mandalay.. 

.. 21 


It will be seen that the shocks recorded at Drosh and 
Shillong are far more numerous than those at any other place. 
If we analyse the situations of these places, we find that in 
each case it is peculiar; each lies, in fact, in a region in which 
there is a rapid change in the direction of the trend-lines of the 
mountains, and in which more or less opposing sets of folds 
appear to meet. These would naturally be expected to be 
regions of unusual strain. 

The returns from which the above figures are derived can¬ 
not, of course, be regarded as more than rough approximations, 
since one individual may perceive a shock which would not be 
felt or recorded by another. This is well illustrated by the 
returns received from Shillong; records of earthquakes occur¬ 
ring there are received by the Geological Survey of India from 
three separAe sources ; one of those sources furnishes only in¬ 
formation of shocks recorded mechanically by a simple form of 
seismoscope consisting essentially of a weight suspend^ in such 
a manner as to leave it free to swing horizontally, its move¬ 
ments being recorded automatically by a needle working over a 
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piece of smoked glass. Analysis of the returns received from 
each of the three sources during the years 1914-1917—calling 
the sources A, B and C respectively, A being the seismoscope— 
shows that the following number of shocks wt^re recorded :— 

by A (seismoscope) .. .. 53. 

B „ .. .. 61 , 

.. C „ .. .. 40; 

of these only seven sho(;ks are eoniinon to all three sets of re¬ 
turns ; fifteen are common to A and B only, ten to B and C only 
and one to A and C only. The seismoscope recorded during thie 
four years 29 shocks not recorded by either of the human sources, 
while the two latter recorded,respectively, 27 and 23 not felt by 
the others. At first sight this would seem to point to the 
returns b(dng very unreliable; but, in a place like Shillong, 
w’here slight shocks are common one person frequently feels a 
shock not felt by his neighbour, and in spite of the discrepancies 
in the three sets of returns, I should not be inclined to discard 
the s\ stem , but it cannot be regarded as more than a very 
rough indication of the relative frequency of shocks. A sum¬ 
mary of the records of the years 1909-1917 shows that the most 
active centres lie in the elbows where conflicting moimtain 
trend-lines meet, in Assam on one side and in the North-West 
Frontier Province on the other, while the Peninsula has hardly 
been disturbed at all. The neighbourhood of the main boundary 
fault has been the chief zone of disturbance and was noticeable 
for the severe earth(pmke which occurred at Dharmsala in May, 
1917. In 1912 a severe earthquake Avas felt in Upper Burma: 
it originated in a faulted region to the east of Maymyo, in the 
Nothern Shan Stat(\s, and appears to have resulted from sub¬ 
terranean distur})ance along or near an old fault-plan(% the 
Kyauktan fault. Other severe earthquakes have originated in 
the Trrawady valley, which follows another zone of instability. 
On the west a severe earthquake occurred at Bellpat between 
Jacobabad and Sibi in 1909 ; here, again disturbance took plac<* 
opposite a sudden bend in th(‘ mountain trend-lines. 

It is unsafe to prophesy about earthquakes; stresses may 
act in the crust for long periods without being perceived, and 
the first indication of their existence may be either a seric's of 
shocks or one shock of great intensity; if the strain is relieved 
gradually, we may expect large numbers of small shocks, but if 
the rigidity of the crust is great and strain is relieved suddenly, 
a great earthquake results. Many small shocks may be regarded 
as rendering an area less liable to great shocks since they pro¬ 
vide a safety-valve ; but the frequent recurrence of small shocks 
does not necessarily preclude the occasional occurrence of great 
shocks; all we can say is that they probably reduce their num¬ 
ber and intensity. A major shock is the result of relief of 
strain which has been accumulating for a long time, and it is a 
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common belief—and a reasonable one—that a place which has 
suffered from one great earthquake is not likely to experience 
another for a considerable period This is borne out by our ex¬ 
perience in India, although the great Dharamsala earthquake 
of 1905 was succeeded only twelve years later (May 10th, 1917) 
by a shock which was severe enough to throw down several 
houses and to damage others severely; the destruction, how¬ 
ever, was due rather to the methods of construction employed 
in Dharmsala than to the violence of the shock. 

Taken by themselves, the observations of Indian eartli- 
quakes recorded during the past nine years extend over much 
too short a period to justify us in drawing conclusions from 
their apparent tendencies, but when they are combined with 
the past seismological history of India, they confirm the conclu¬ 
sion that the Peninsula is remarkably stable, that most of our 
earthquakes are associated with the faulted zone along the 
Himalayan mountain foot or with the other young mountain 
ranges of Assam, Burma, Sind and Baluchistan, and that, al¬ 
though the plains frequently suffer from the effects of major 
shocks occurring in the latter zone, earthquakes of any magni¬ 
tude do not often originate in or under the alluvial belt. In 
this respect, however, one part of the plains is exceptional, viz. 
the neighbourhood of Delhi; here the north-eastern end of the 
Aravalli range, the relics of a once great mountain system, juts 
out into the alluvium; opposite this point, across the Gangetic 
trough, is the Alaknanda vallev which follows a zone of distur¬ 
bance in the Himalaya. The forces which raised and folded 
the Aravalli mountains originally, belong to a period of such 
remote geological antiquity—long anterior to the disturbances 
which affected the now stable coalfields—that it is improbable 
that they should have persisted to the present day, and the 
causes of the high seismicity of Delhi and of the violent Muttra 
earthquake of 1803 are still obscure. 


The President announced the election of Officers and 
Members of Council for the year 1918 to be as follows :— 


President: 

H. H. Hayden, Esq., C.I.E., D.Sc., B.A., B.A.I., F.G.S., 
P.A.S.B., P.R.S. 

V ice-Presidents: 

The Hon. Justice Sir Asutosh Mukhopadhyaya, Kt., C.S.T., 
D.L., D.Sc., F.R S.E., P.R.A.S., F A.S.B. 

Lieut.-Col. Sir lieonard Rogers, Kt., C.I.E., M.D., B.S., 
F.R.C.P.. F.R.aS.. F.A.S.B., F.R.S., I.M.S. 
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Mabamahopadhyaya Haraprasad Shastri, C.I.E., M.A.. 
F A S B 

N. Annandale, Esq., D.Sc., C.M.Z.S., F.L.S., F.A.S.B. 
Secretary and Treasurer: 

General Secretary;—F. H Gravely, Esq., D.Sc.. F.A.S.B. 
Treasurer;—R. D. Mehta, Esq., C.I.E. 


Additional Secretaries ; 

Philological Secretary;—^The Hon. Dr. A. Al-Ma’raun Suhra- 
wardy, Iftikharnl Millat, M.A. Ph.D., Bar-at-Law. 

/Biology;—S. W. Kemp, Esq., B.A., 
Natural History ^ F.A.S.B. 

Secretaries;— i Phvsical Science:—W. A. K. Christie, 
(. Esq., B.Sc., Ph.D. 

Anthropological Secretary;—N. Annandale, Esq., D.Sc., 
C.M.Z.S., F.L.S., F.A.S.B. 

Joint Philological Secretary;—Mabamahopadhyaya Satis 
Chandra Vidyabhusana, M.A., Ph.D., F.A.S.B. 

Medical Secretary;—Major D. McCay, M.D., I.M.S. 
Honorary Librarian;—The Hon. Justice Sir Asutoh Mukho- 
padhy'aya. Kt., C.S.I., D.L., D.Sc., F.R.S.E., r.R.A.S., 
F.A.S.B. 

Other Members of Council: 

The Hon’blc Mr. F. J. Monahan, I.C.S. 

P. C. Ray, Esq., C.I.E., D.Sc*. 

A. H. Harley, Esq., M.A. 

H. G. Graves, Esq., A.R.S.M. 

G. H. Tipper, Esq , M.A., F.G.S., F.A.S.B. 

P. J. Bruhl, Esq., D.Sc., I.S.O., F.C.S., F.G.S., F.A.S.B. 

The President also announced the election of Fellows to be 
as follows:— 

Colonel Sir Sidney G. Burrard, K.C.S.I., F.R.S. 

J. L. Simonsen, Esq., Ph.D. 

Lt.-Col. J. Stephenson, D.Sc., I.M.S. 

Major D. McCay, M.D., I.M.S. 

The Hon’ble Abdullah Al-ma’mnn Suhrawardy, M.A., Ph.D. 

The Meeting was then resolved into the Ordinary General 
Meeting. 
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Daic of Election 

191llliay 3. 

1904 July 6. 
1917 April 4. 

1914 Mar. 4. 
1870 Feb. 2. 

1891 Mar. 4. 
1909 Feb. 3. 

1905 Mar. 1. | 
1907 Jan. 2. | 

1885 Nov. 4. 
1898 Mar. 2 

1916 Sept. 27. 
1909 July 7. j 
1895 July 3. 
1907 Feb. 6. i 

1915 April 7. | 

1909 April 7. 
1876 Nov. 15. 

1917 Aug. 1. 
UK)8 Nov. 4. 
1909 July 7. I 
1914 Nov. 4. I 


R. 

N.R. 

N.R. 


Atkinson, Albert Charles. La Martiniere 
College, 11, Loudon Street, Calcutta. 
Aulad Hasan, Sayid, Khan Bahadur. 
Dacca. 

Awati, P. R., MA., Medical Entomologist, 
Central Research Institute, Kaeauli. 


L,M, 

L.M. 

F.M. 

N.R. 


Bacot, Mons. I. 31, Quai d'Oraay, Paris. 
Baden-Powell, Baden Henry, m.a., c.i.e. 
Ferlys Lodge, 29, Banbury Road, Oxford, 
England. 

Baillie, Sir Duncan Colvin, k.c.s.i., i.c.s. 

89, Queen's Gate, London. 

Banerji. Charu Deb, b.a., ll.b. Allaha¬ 
bad. 


R. I Banerji, Muralidhar. Sanskrit College, 
Calcutta. 

N.R. Banerji, Rakhal Das, m.a., Supdt., Ar¬ 
chaeological Survey. Western Circle, 
Poona. 

R. I Barman, Damodar Das. 55. Clive Street, 
i Calcutta. 

N.R. Barnes, Herbert Charles, m.a., i.c.s.. 

Deputy Commissioner. Naga Hills. 
Kohima, Assam. 

A. Basdekas, Rev. Hilarion (cjo Curate of 
the Greek Church, Calcutta). 

N.R. Bazuz, Rangnath Khunraj. Girgaon. 
Bombay. 

L.M. Beatson-Bell, The Hon. Mi. Nicholas 
I Dodd. B.A., C.I.E. , t o.s. Shillong. 

N.R. Bell, Charles Alfred, c.m.g , i.c.s. Gang¬ 
tok, S%kk%nft. 

N.R. I Belvalkar, Sripad Krishna, m.a., ph.D., 
Prof, of Sanskrit, Deccan College. 
Poona. 

R. Bently, Charles A., m.b., d.p.h. Writers' 
Building, Calcutta. 

F.M. *Beveridge. Henry, f.a.s.b.. i.c.s. (re¬ 
tired). Pitfold, Shotterrnill, Haslemere. 
Surrey, England. 

R. Bhandarkar, Devadatta Ramkrishna, m.a 
35/3, Puddapukur Road, Ballygunj. 

N.R. I Bhattacharji, Bisvesvar, Deputy Magis 
trate, Krishnagar. Nadia. 

R. ' Bhattacharji, Shib Nath, m.b. 17, Mohon 
bagan Road, Calcutta. 

N.R. I Bhattacharji, Vireshwar. Navadvipa 
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Date of Election. 

1910 May 4. A. Bishop, T. H., m.r.c.s., l.b.c.s., d.p.h. 
Europe, 

1917 Feb. 7. N.R. Biswas, Jaminikanta, Zemindar. Cuttack, 
1893 Feb. 1. I L.M. j Bodding, Revd P. 0 Dumka Sonthal 
I I Parganas. 

1912 fJuly 3. N.R. I Bomford, Capt. Trevor Lawrenee. i.m.s., 

I M.B., B.S., M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. (c/o BeV, 

T. Bomford, C.M.S, House, Peshaimr), 
1898 Feb. 2. R. Bose, Amrita Lai, Dramatist. 9-2, Ram 
Chandra Maitra's Lane, Calcutta. 

1895 Mar. 6. R. *Bose, Sir Jagadis Chandra, Kt., c.s.i., m.a., 

D.sc., F.A.s.B. Presidency College, 

I Calcutta. 

1917 Oct. 3. R. Bose, Satyendra Nath, m.sc. University 
College of Science, Calcutta. 

1914 Nov. 4 'N.R. Bose. Thakur Birendranath. Dacca. 

1910 July 6. N.R. Botham, Arthur William, i.c.s. Shillong. 

1911 Nov. 1. A. I Boyle, Lieut. Cecil Alexander, 11th King 

, EdwartTs Lancers (c/o India Office, 

I London). 

1908 Jan. 1. R. ' Brahmaehari, Upendra Nath, m.a . m.d. 

19. Grey Street, Calcutta. 

1913 Aug. 6. N.R. I Brown, C. J. Canning College, Lucknoiv. 

1906 July 4. R- Brown, Lieut.-Col. Edwin Harold, M.n., 

i.M.s. (retired). 4, Harrington Street, 
I (Calcutta. 

1907 July 3- N.R. I Brown. John Coggiii. m.sc., f.g.s., f.c.s. 

(c/o Geological Survey of India, Calcutta). 

1909 Oct. 6. R- Brown, Percy, a.r.c.A. Government School 

I of Art, Calcutta. 

1909 Oct. 6. R- l*Bruhl, Paul Johannes, d.sc., i.s.o., f.(;.s.. 

I F.G.S , F.A.s.B. 4, Huw^yun Place. Cal¬ 
cutta. 

1901 June 5. F.M. *Burkill, Isaac Henry, m.a., f.a.s.b. Bo- 
j tanical Gardens, Singapur. 

1896 Jan. 8. F.M. *Burn, Richard, c.i.e., i.c.s., f.a.s.b (c/o 

' Grindlay db Co.. 54, Parliament Street, 
London^ .S.IF.) 

1913 «Tan. 1. N.R. Burrard, Col. Sir S. G., x.r.s.i.. c.s.i., 
F.R.S., Surveyor General of India. 
Dehra Dun. * 

1900 May 2. N.R. j Butcher. Flora, m.d. Tarutk'jmr. 11. li K. 
j Railway, Pilibhit District. 

1913 Apl. 2. R. ' Calder, Charles Cumming. Royal Botanic 
Gardens, Sibpur, Howrah. 

1907 Apl. 3. R. I Calvert, Lieut.-Col. Jolm Telfer, m.b , 
M.R.C.P., I.M.S. Medical College, Calcutta. 
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1901 Mar. 6. N.R. Campbell, William Edgar Marmaduke, 

' i.c.s. Pilibhit, U.P. 

1895 July 3. A. • Carlyle, Sir Robert Warrand, k.o.s i., 

I C.I.E., I.c.s. Europe (c/o India 
Office) 

1912 Mar. 6. , A. Carmichael, His Excellency the Right 
Hon’ble Thomas David, Baron of Skirl¬ 
ing, G.C.I.E., K.c.M.G. (cfo India Office, 
London) 

1915Jany. 6. R. Carter, Humphry G., Economic Botanist 
to the Botanical Survey, Indian Mu¬ 
seum. 27, Chowringhee Road, Cah 
I cvtta. 

1910 May 4. A. I Carter. Capt. Robert Markham, i.m.s. 
Europe (do India Office). 

1905 May 3. R. Chakravarti,Dwarkanath,M.A.,B.L.,Vakil, 

' ' High Court. Calcutta. 

1890 June 4. I N.R. •’"Chakravarti, Rai Monmohan, Bahadur, 


M.A., B.L., F.4.S.B. Oomilla, Tip- 

perah. 


1909 Mar. 3. 

R 

1 

Chakravarti, Nilmani, m.a. Presidency 
College. Calcutta, 

190.5 July 6. 

N.R., 

1 

Chakiuvarti, Vanamali. Cotton College, 
Oauhati. 

1906 Jan. .3. 

1 

R. 

Chapman, John Alexander, Librarian, Im¬ 
perial Library. Calcutta. 

1896 Oct. 27. 

F.M. 

Chatterjee, Atul Chandra, i.c.s., Royal 
Society’s Club. St. James' St., London, 
S.W. * 

1908 Feb. 5 

R. 

Chatterjee, Gopal Chandra, m.b. Medical 
College, Calcutta. 

1911 June 7. 

R. 

Chatterjee, Karuna Kumar, p.r c.s 74, 
Dharamtola Street, Calcutta. 

1916 Jan. 6. 

K. 

Chatterjee, Khagendra Nath, b.a., b.l., 
Attorney-at-T-aw. 12, Madan Mohan 
Chatterjee Lane, Calcutta. 

1907 Sept. 26. 

R. ' 

Chatterjee, Promode Prakas. 8, Dixon 
Lane, Calcutta. 

1893 Sept 28. 

1 

R. 

1 

Chaudhuri, B L., b.a.. d.sc. (Edin.), 
F.R.S.E., F.L.s. (Lond.). 120, Lower 
Circular Road, Calcutta. 

1911 Mar. 1. | 

1 

N.R. 

Chaudhuri, Charu Chandra. Rai Bahadur, 
Zemindar, Sherpur Town. Mymensingh 
Dist. 

1914 April 1. 1 

R. 

Chaudhuri, CJopal Das. 32, Beadon Row, 
Calcutta. 

1913 June 4. 

1 

R. 

Chaudhuri, P., Bar.-at-Law. 2, Bright 
Street, Ballygunge, Calcutta. 
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Date of i^iection. 



igoyliily :} 

R. 

Christie, William Alexander Kynock, b.sc., 
rh.i>.. Chemist, Geological Survey of 
India. Calcutta. 

1909 Nov. 3. 

N.R 

^Christophers, Major Samuel Richmond, 
M.B., F.A S.B., T M.S., Mesopotamia Field 
Force, c/o Postmaster General, Bombay. 

1906 Nov. 7. 

R. 

Clarke, GeofTre.y Roth, r.c.s., Postmaster 
General, Bengal. 

1915 Sep. 1. 

R. 

Cleghorn, Maude Lina West f.b.s., f.e s. 
5. Alipur Lane CalcMlta. 

1908 Nov. 4. 

A. 

Cook, (/apt. Lewis, i.m.s. Europe {do 
India Office). 

1907 July J. 

R 

Cotter, Gerald de Purcell, Assistant Super¬ 
intendent, Geological Survey of India. 
(^alcuita. 

1908 Jan. 1. 

R. 

Crake, Dr. Herbert Milverton, Health 
Officer. 15. Lmidon Street, Calcutta. 

1876 Mar 1. 

F.M. 

Cravvfurd, James, b.a., r.c.s. (retired). 
Thornwood, U ddington , Lanarkshi re , 

Scotland. 

1887 Aug. 25. 

R. 

(Jriper, William Risdon, F.c.s., f.t.c., 
A.R.s.M. Konnagar, E.l.E. 

1896 July 3. 

R. 

1 

Gumming, the Hoti. Mr. John Ghest, c.T.r:.. 
r.c.s. 3, London Street. Calcutta. 

1873 Doe. 3. 

R.M. 

Dames, Mansel Loiigworth, r.c.s. (retired). 
Ventnor, Wod eland Boad, Guildford, 
Surrey, England. 

1916 Sep. 1. 

R. 

l)as-(i}upta. Hem Chandra, m.a., f.o.s.. 
Prof., Presidency College. Calcutta. 

1896 Mar. 4. 

L.M. 

Das-Gupta, Jogendra Nath, b.a. (Oxon), 
Barrister-at-Law. 38/2, Lower Circular 
Road, Calcutta. 

1916 Dee. 6. 

R. 

Dasji, Sri Baman, Kaviraj, Ayurvedic and 
Unani Physician. 152, Harrison Road, 
Calcutta. 

1912 April 3. 

NR. 

Das, Kasi Nath, Prof., Ravenshawe Col¬ 
lege. Cuttack. 

1917 April 4. 

R. 

Datta, Rasik Lai, d so.. Asst. Professor, 
Calcutta University. 78, Manicktola 
St.. Calcutta.* \CalcuUa. 

1910 Jan. 5. 

R. 

David, David A. 55, Free School St.. 

1895 Sept. 19, 

N.R. 

De, Kiran Chandra, b.a., i.o.s., Commis¬ 
sioner. Chittagong. 

1900 Dec. 5. 

R. 

Deare, Lieut.-Col. Benjamin Hobbs, 
M.R.c.s. (Eng.), L.R.c.p. (Lond.), d.p.h. 
(Cantab), i.m.s. 14, Russell Street, Cal¬ 
cutta . 
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Date ol l^iection. 


1917 June 6. 

R. 

1904 Sept. 28. 

N.R. 

1912 May 1. 

A. 

1906 Deo. 6. 
1916 Dec. 6. 

N.R. 

R. 

1910 May 4. 

L.M. 

1907 Oct. 30. 

N.R. 

1898 Jan. 5. 

R. 

1909 Nov. 3 

N.R 

1917 Mar. 7. 

N.R. 

1902 July 2. 

R. 

1909 Aug. 4. 

N.R. 

1912 April 3. 

N.R. 

1917 June 6. 

R. 

1914 Sept. 2. 
1916 May 3. 
1877 Aug. 30. 

R. 

N.R. 

R. 

1910 April 6. 

N.R. 

1910 April 6. 

R. 

1911 Nov. 1. 

R. 

1915 Jany. 6. 

N.R. 

1904 Aug. 3. 

R. 


Deb, Kumar Harit Krishna, m.a., Zemin- 
der, Sobhabazar Rajbati. Baja Nava-- 
kriahna Sf., Calcutta. 

De Ooiircy, William Blennerhasset. Led- 
dhadale Eataie. Naduwatum P O., Nilgiria. 

Demetriadi, Stephen. Europe {c o Balli 
Bros., Calcutta). 

Dentith, Arthur William, i.c.s, Shillong. 

Dharmapala, Anagarika, Secretary, Moha- 
bodhi Society. 4a, College Square, Cal¬ 
cutta. 

Dhavle, Sankara Balaji, i.c.s. Lahiria 
Sarai, Darhhanga. 

Dixit, Pandit Sri Ram, b.a.. Dewan of 
Banawara, Bajputana. 

Dods. William Kane, Agent, Hongkong 
and Shanghai Banking Corporation. 
Calcutta. 

♦Donovan, Lieut -Col. Charles, m.d., r.M.s., 
p.A.s.B. Medical College, Madras. 

Dousamdup, Kazi, B.B. School. Gangtok^ 
Sikkim. 

Doxey, Frederick. 9, Queen's Park, Bally- 
gunge, Calcutta 

Drake-Brockman, Digby Livingstone, 
J.o.s. Jaunpur, U.P. 

Duff-Sutherland-Dunbar, Capt. Sir George, 
Bart. 19th Punjabis, Hyderabad, Sind. 

Dunn, T, O. D., Educational Service Uni- 
ted 'Service Club. Calcutta. [cutta. 

Dutt, B. C. 172, Manicktola Street, Cal- 

Dutt, Dharanidhar, b.a. Nepal. 

Dutt, Kedar Nath. Prasad Kutir Pitury'a 
Ghat St., Kamarhati P.O. 

Ebden, Capt. F. T. P. 73rd Carnatic In¬ 
fantry, Trichinopoly. 

Elmes, Dr. Ctecil H. 9/4, Middleton Bow, 
Calcutta. 

Esch, V. J.. Architect. Victoria Memo- 

1 rial Building, Cathedral Avenue, Maidan, 
Calcutta. 

Fazl-i-Haqq, Q., m.a., Prof, of Persian 
Literature. Govt. College, Lahore. 

♦Fermor, Lewis Leigh, a.b.s.m., n.sc., f.o.s., 
F.A.s.B. Superintendent, Geological 
Survey of India. Calcutta. 
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1916 June 7. ^ R. Ferrer, Joseph Orlando, Cuban Consul. 


6, Ezra Mansions, Calcutta, 

1906 Oct. 31. N.R. j Finlow, Robert Steel, Fibre Expert to the 

I Govt, of Assam Dacca. 

1907 Mar. 6. | R. I Firminger, The Ven’ble Walter Kelly, m.a., 

' B.D., F.R.o 8., Archdeacon of Calcutta 

I 8t. John's House, Council House Street, 

I Calcutta. 

1910 Sept. 7. A. ; Fortescae, Capt. Archer Irvine, r.a.m.o. 

Europe (c^o Army Dept.. Simla). 

1913 Nov. 5. A. Fox, Lieut. Cyril S. (c/o Geological 

Survey of India). 

1910 April 6. A. Francis, Lieut. Reginald, Frankland, 

Indian Army, (c/o India Office, Lon- 
don). 

1903 Mar. 4. R. |*Gage, Major Andrew Thomas, m.a., m.b., 
B.sc., F.ii.s., i.M.s. Royal Bot. Gardens, 
Calcutta. 

1893 Jan. 11. I N.R !*Gait, His Honour Sir Edward Albert, 
K.C.S.I., c.s T., C.T.E., I.O.S., Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bihar and Orissa. Ranchi. 
1912 Mar. 6. R. , Ganguli, Manmohan, b.e., District En¬ 
gineer. Mirzapur Street, Calcutta. 

1909 Oct. 7. i R. Ganguli, Ordhendhu Kumar 12, Gan- 

I gulVs Lane, Calcutta. 

1916 May 3. ' A. Geuns, M. Van. Europe. 

1905 July 5. I R. Ghosh, Amulya Charan, Vidyahhusaim. 

I 82, Manicktolla Street, Calcutta. 

1912 Aug. 7. I R. Ghosh, Atal Behari, m a., b.l. 59, Sukea 
I Street, Calcutta. 

1907 Mar. 6. R. Ghosh, Prafulla Chundra, m.a. Presi¬ 

dency College, Calcutta. 

1869 Feb. 3 N.R. Ghosh, Pratapa Chandra, b.a. Vindya- 

j chal. 

1912 Sept. 4. , R. Ghosh, Tarapada. 14, Paddapuker Street, 

Kidderpur, Calcutta. 

1913 Dec. 3. ' A. Godson, Capt. Charles Aubery, i.m.s. 

Europe (cjo India Office). 

1907 Mar, 6. R. Goenka, Roormall. 57, BurtoUa Street, 

Calcutta. , 

1909 Jan. 6. R. Gourlay, William Robert, o.i.e., t.c.s. 

Government House, Calcutta. 

1910 Sept. 7. R. j*Gravely, Frederic Henry, n.Sc., Assistant 

[ Superintendent, Zoological Survey of 
' I India. Calcutta. 

1905 May 3. | R. , Graves, Henry George, a.r.s.m. 1, Coun¬ 
cil House Street, Calcutta. 
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Date of Election 

1910 N^)v. 2 
1907 June 5. 

1910 Mar. 2. 

1900 Dec. 5. 
1917 Feb. 7. 
1917 June 6. 
1915 Aug. 4. 

1901 Mar. 6. 
1892 Jan 6. 

1907 Aug. 7. 

1908 June 3. 

1910 Jan. 5. 
1913 May 7. 
1885 Feb. 4. 

1902 Dec. 3. 

1912 Mav 1. 
1900 Dec. 5. 

1908 April 1 

1910 Feb. 2. 
1897 Feb. 3. 

1911 June 7. 
1908 June 3. 


I 

I N.R. * Graves-Law, H. D., 1 . 0 . 0 . Special Asstt. 

to the Resident in Kashmir. Srinagar. 

A. Green, Lieut.-Col. Charles Robert Morti- 
mer, m.d., f.r.c.s., i.m.s. (c'o India 
Office, London). 

A. *Greig, Major Edward David Wilson, m.b., 
i.M.s. Europe (cjo India Office). 

L.M., Crieve. James Wyndham Alleyne, Deputy 
' (bnservator of Forests. Jalpaiguri. 

R. (4uha, Regina b.a., b.l. 9, Marquis St., 
Calcutta 

,NR. Gupta Kisorimohan, m.a., Prof, of His¬ 
tory, M.C. ('ollege. Sylhei, Assam. 

I R. I (turner. C. W., i.c.s. United Service Club. 
Calcutta 


N.R. Habibur Rahman Khan Maulavi, Raees. 

I Bhikanpvr. District Aligarh, 

I F.M. Haig. Lieut. Col Wolseley, Indian Army. 

H. B. M.’s Consulate Genl. Meshhed, 
Persia. 

N.R. *Haines, Henry Haselfoot, f.c.h., f.l.s. 
Ranchi. 

' R. Hallowes, Kenneth Alexander Knight, 

• B.A., A.R.S.M., F.G s., Assistant Superin¬ 

tendent, Geological Survey of India. 
Calcutta. [ Calcutta. 

R. Hamilton. (). J.. 9, Middleton Street. 
N.R. Hankin, E. H., m.a., d.So. Agra. 

L.M. *Haraprasad Shastri, Mahamahopadhyaya, 
r.i.E., M.A., F.A.s.B. 26, Pataldanga 


I N.R. 

I 

I 

A. 
N.R. 
'N.R 
' R. 

I 

R. 

N.R. 


Street, Calcutta. 

Harnarain Gosw ami. Shastri. Hindu Col¬ 
lege, Delhi. 

Harley, A. H.. m.a. Madrassa, Calcutta. 

' Harris, Lieut. G., 56th Infantry, F.F. 
I (r/o India Office, London). 

I Hariison, Edward Philip, Fh.D , f.h.s.e. 
I Sialkot. 

Hashmi, Mohammad Yusuf, m.a. P.O 
I Kila Sohhasingh, Diet. Sialkot. 
j*Ha,vden, Henry Herbert, c.i.e.. d.sc., b.a., 
B.E., B.A.T., F.Q.S.. F.A.S.B Director, 
* Geological Survey of India. Calcutta. 

, Hedayat Husain, Muhammad. 7-1, JRaw- 
sanker Roy's Lane, Calcutta. 

Heron, Alexander Macmillan, b.Sc. (c o 
I Geological Survey of India, Calcutta), 
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Date of Election 

1911 April 5. 
1908 April 1 
1891July 1. 
1908 July 1. 
1910 Jan. 5. 
1914 Feb. 4 

1873 Jan 2. 


1911 Feb. I 

1915 April 7 

1904 Jan 6. 

1916 Jan. 5. 
1907 Dee, 4 

1907 Sept. 25. 

1908 Jun(‘ 3 

I 

1911 Sept. 1. 


1911 Nov. 1. 

1915 Oct. 27. 
1891 Feb. 4. 
1911 Jan. 1. 

1910 May 4. 


1882 Mar. 1. 
1906 Aug. 1. 


I 

N.H. I Hiralal, Kai Bahadur, b.a.. m.r.a s. 
Damohy C,P. ^ 

A. Hirst, (Captain Frederick Christian. 7r?- 
j dian Army (r/o Survey of India), 

N.R. [*Holland, Sir Thomas Henry, k.c.t.e., d.sc., 
, A.R c.a , F.G.S., F.R.S., F.A.s.R. Simla. 

A. j Holmwood, The Hon. Mr. Justice Herbert, 

1 T c.s. Europe [c’o India Office). 

R. I Hope, (feoffroy D., r.so.. rh.i). 27, Chow- 
, ringhee Road, Calcutta. 

R. Hornell, The Hon. Mr. W. W., Director of 
I Public Instruction, [Bengal. Writers' 

I Building^ Calcutta. 

L.M.' Houstoun, Oeorgo L., f.o.s. Johnstone 
Castle, Renfrewshire, Scotland. 


R. 

N.R 


N H 
NR 
A. 
R. 
R. 


N.R. 


A. 

N.R. 

N.R. 

N.R. 

R. 


N.R. 

R. 


, Tnsch, Jas. 101. Clive Street, Calcutta. 

IshakKhan, Maulavi Mahomed. M. A. O. 

1 College, Aligarh. 

Jackson, Victor Herbert m.a. Patna (^ol 
I lege, Bankipur. 

Jain, Kumar Devemira Prasad, Secy. All- 
Jndia Jain Association. Arrah. 

James, Henry Kosher, m a., Bengal Edu¬ 
cation Service. Europe (efo India Office). 

' Jenkins, Owen Francis, i.o.s. 1, Council 
I House Street, Calcutta. 

Jones, Herbert Cecil, a.rs.m., a B.O.S., 
F.o.s. Assistant Superintendent, Geologi- 
I cal Survey of India, Calcutta. 

Juggarao, Sree Raja Ankitam Venkata 
I Zemin^r of Sherrmharnadpuram, Doha- 
gardens, Vizagapatam. 

Kamaluddin Ahmed, Shams-ul-Ulama. 
Europe (do Govt. Madrassa, Chittagong). 

Kaushala, R. S. Amhala City. 

Kapur, Raja Ban Behari, o.s.i. Burdwan. 

Kaye George Rusby. Registrar, Bureau 
of Education, Simla, 

♦Kemp,Stanley W., b.a., f.a.s b , Superin¬ 
tendent, Zoological Survey of India. 
Calcutta. [Mozufferpur. 

Kennedy, Pringle, m.a., b.l.. Vakil. 

Kennedy, William Willoughby, m.a., m.d., 
M.B.S.O., L.R.o.P. 10, Harrington 
8U, CixlcvMa. 
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Date of Kleotion. | 

190(5 Sept. 19. R. ' Kesteven, The Hon. Mr. Charles Henry, 

I Solicitor to Government. 26, Dalhouaie 
Square, Calcutta, 

1909 April 7. R. ! Kilner, John Newport, m.b., l.e.o.s., 

L.R.o.p. 14. Garden Reach, Calcutta, 

1910 Mar. 2. R. Kirkpatrick, W. Chartered Bank Build- 

ings, Calcutta. 

1914 April 1. N.R. Laddu, Tukaram Krishna. Queen's Col¬ 
lege, Benares, 

1887 May 4. L.M. Lanman, Charles Rockwell. 9, Farrar 
Street, Cambridge, Massachtisetts, U,S, 
America, 

1889 Mar. 6. * L.M. |*La Touche, Thomas Henry Digges, b.a., 
F.G.S., F.A.s.B. Alfriston Hills Road, 
Cambridge, England, 

1914 Aug. 5. R. I T.iaw, Bimala Charan, B.A. 24:, Sukea St., 
Calcutta. 

1911 Feb. 1. R. Law, Narendra Nath, m.a.. b.l. 96, 

I Amherst St., Calcutta. 

1914 July 1. R- Law, Satya Oharan, m.a., b.l. 24, Sukea 
Si.. Calcutta. 

1902 July 2. N.R. Leake, Henry Martin, m.a., f.l.s. Nawab- 
gunj, Cawnpore. 

1911 Ma\^ 8., R. Lomax, C.E., m.a. 11, Loudon Streei, 
Calcutta. 

1906 Oct. 31. ' N.R. Luard, Capt. Charles Eckford m.a. (Oxon), 
Indian Army, Nimach. 

1870 April 7. 'L.M. Lyman, B. Smith. 708 Locust Street, 
Philadelphia, U,S. America. 


1905 Aug. 2. R. McCay, Major David, m.d., i.m.s. Medi- 
I cal College, Calcutta. 

1916 July 5. N.R. MacKenna, J., i.c.s.. Agricultural Adviser 
to the Government of India. Pusa. 
1893 Jan. 11. L.M. Maclagan, The Hon. Sir Edward Douglas, 
' M.A., K.o I.E., C.S.I., I.O.S., Secretary, 

I Government of India, Education De- 
j partment. Simla. 

1912 May 1. R. | McLean, David. Chowringhee Mansions, 
] Calcutta. 


1913 Mar. 5. ' A. j MacMahon, P, S. Europe (c/o Canning 

I j CoUege, Lucknow), 

1893 Jan. 11. | L.M.» Madho Rao Scindia, His Highness Maha- 

i rajah Colonel Sir, Alijah Bahadnir, 

1 ' O.O.S.I., G.C.V.O., A.D.O., LL.D., Maha- 

I j rajah of Gwalior. Jai Bilas, Qwdlior, 
1916 June 7. | N.R.' Mahajan, Surya Prasad. Murarpur, Qaya^ 
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TJaleonileetioD. | 

1906 Dec. 6. j R. 

1911 Mar. MR. 

1898 Nov. 2. N.R 
1901 June 6. I N.R. 

I 

1907 Dec. 4. | N.R. 

1899 Aug. 30.1 N.R. 
190.5 Dec. 6. , F.M. 

1916 Feb. 2. R. 

1912 Jan. 10. N.R. 

1913 June 4. R. 

1917 May 2. R. 

1886 Mar. 3. ' L M. 

1884 Nov. 5. N.R. 

1884 Sept. 3 R. 

1912 June 5. N.R. 
1911 July 5. N.R. 

1916 Nov. 1 R. 
1906 June 6. | R. 

I 

1915 Jan. 6. 1 R. 

1909 May 5. | N.R. 
1901 Aug. 7. I N.R, 
1896 July 3. [ R. 


I Mahalauobis, Subodh Chandra b.So., 
F.R.a.E., p.R.M.s. 210, Cornvmllis Streety 
Calcutta, 

Mahatap, The Hon. Sir BiJoy Chand, 
K.O.8.I., MaharaJadhiraJ of Burdwan. 

' 6, Alijmr Lane, Calcutta, 

I Maitra, Akshaya Kumar, b.a., b.l. Raj- 
I shahi, 

Mann, Harold Hart, d.Sc., m.Sc*., p.l.8., 
Principal, Agricultural College. Poona, 

Manners-Smith, Lieut.-Col. John, o.v.o., 
O.I.E., Indian Army. Resident. Kashmir, 

Mannu I^al, Rai Bahadur, Retired Civil 
Surgeon. Rai Bareli, 

Marsden, Edmund, b.a., p.r.o.s. 12, Eler- 
dale Road, Hampstead, London. 

Majumdar, Narendra Kumar, m.a., Asst. 
Prof. Calcutta ITniversity. Calcutta. 

Mazumdar, Rai Jadunath, Bahadur, 
Government Pleader. Jessore. 

Mazumdar, Ramesh Chandra, m.a., 16, 
Chandranath Ghat terji Street Bhowani- 
pur, Calcutta. 

Meerwarth, T>v. A. M. 92, Elliott Road, 
Calcutta. 

Mehta. Roostumjee Dhunjibhoy. c.i.E. 
9, Rainey Park Ballygunge, Calcutta. 
’♦'Middlemiss, Charles Stewart, b.a., f.g.s., 
f.a.s.b. Kashmir, Srinagar. 

Miles, William Harry. 21, Old Court 
House Street, Calcutta. 

Misra. Champaram. Partabgarh, Oudh. 

Misra, Rai Bahadur Pandit Shyam Behari, 
B.A., I.C.S., Deputy Collector. Unao, 
Oudh. 

Mitra, Adar Chandra, b.l. Bow St.. Cal¬ 
cutta. 

I Mitra, Kumar Maumatha Nath. 34, 
Shampukur Street, CalcvMa. 

Mitra, Prakash Chandra, Engineer and 
Contractor.* 16a, Amherst Street, Cal- 
* cutta. 

, Mohyuddin Ahmad, Maulavi Abul-Kalam, 
Azad. Ranchi. 

Molony, Edmund Alexander, i.c.s. Alla¬ 
habad. 

I Monahan, The Hon. Mr. Francis John, 
I.c.s. Harrington Mansions, Calcutta. 



ate of Election 

1906 D^. 5. 

1908 Dec. 2 

1912 Jan. 10. 

1909 Mar. 3. 

1916 Jan. 5. 

1899 Sept. 29. 

1916 Mar. 1. 

1898 May 4 | 

1894 Aiig. 30 
1886 May 5 | 

I 

I 

1908 Feb. 5 j 

1892 Dec. 7. 

1910 Nov 2. 

I 

1 

1906 Mar. 7. 

1916 Jill}" 5. 
1914 Feb. 4. 

1917 Mar. 7. 
1901 Mar. 6. 

1889 Aug. 29. 

1913 July 2 


x\ 


N.R. More, Major James Carmichael 51st 

Sikhs. Ceneral Headquarters, I.E.F. 
(D). (e/o Presidency Post Master Bom- 
hay). 

A. Moses, Capt. Owen St. John, m.d., f.r.c.s., 
i.M.s. Europe (cjo India Office). 

R. Muhammad Kazim Shirazi, Aga. 23, 

1 Lower Chitpur Road, Calcutta. 

R. Mukerjee, Brajalal, m.a. 12, Old Post 

Office Street, Calcutta. 

R. I Mukerjee, Harendra Kumar, Asst. Prof. 
Calcutt i University. Calcutta. 

R. Mukerjee, Jotindra Nath, b.a., Solicitor. 
3, Old Post Office Street, Calcutta. 

R. Mukerjee, Prabhat Kumar, Bar.-at-Law. 

14a, Bamtanoo Bose Lane, Calcutta. 

H. Mukerjee, Sir Rajendra Nath, k.o i.e. 
7, Harrington Street, Calcutta. 

R. Mukerjee. Sibnarayan. Utiarpara. Bally. 

L.M. *Mukhopadhvaya, The Hon. Justice Sir 
Asutosh, Kt , C.S.T., M.A., D.L., D.Sc., 
F.ii.s.E., F.R.A.8., F.A.S.R., Judge, High 
(^ourt. Calcutta. 

R Mukho])adhyaya, Girindra Nath, h.a., m.d. 
150. llarl^ Mukerjee Road, Bhowanipur, 
Calcutta. 

R. Mukhopadhyaya, Panchanan. 46 Bechoo 

Chatterji\s Street. Calcutta. 

A Murray. William Alfred, b.a. (Cantab), 

M.B. Europe (c’o As.^am Bengal Rail¬ 
way, Chittagong). 

H. Nahar, Puran Phand. 48, Indian Mirror 
Street, Calcutta. 

R. Naseer Hosein Khankhayab, Syed. 78, 
Prlnsep St., Calcutta. 

N.R. Neogi, Panchanan. Rajshahi College, Rai- 
shahi. 

N.R. Newton, Rev. R. P., m.a., Chaplain, Bengal 
Ecclesiastical Establishment. Dinapur. 

N.R. I Nevill, Lieut.-Col. Henry Rivers, i.c.s.. 
I Army Headquaiters.. 4, Khyher Pass, 
I Delhi. 

L.M. Nirnmo, John Duncan, cjo Messrs. Wal¬ 
ter Duncan da Co., 137, West George 
Street, Glasgow. 

N.R. Norton, E. L.. i.o.s.. District Magistrate. 
Orient Club Building Chowpatti, Bombay, 
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UBt^FEleodonT"^ 

1908 P^b. 5. 

1916 Peb. 2. 

1906 Dec. 5. I 

1915 April 7. 

1907 July 3. 
1901 Jan. 2. 
1901 Aug. 28. 

1904 Aug. 3. 

1910 April (>. 
1906 Dec. 5. 

1916 July 5. 

1888 June 6. 
1877 Aug. 1. 
1915 May 5. 

1889 Nov. 6. 

1914 Nov. 4. 
1904 June 1. 
1910 Aug. 3. 

1914 Mar. 4. 
1880 April 7. 
1896 Aug. 29. 

1908 Feb. 5. 


A. Nott, Lieut.-Col. Arthur Holbrook, m.d., 
i.M.s. Europe (c/o India Office), 

D. Oka, Rev. R. c/o Bangne dr Co., 35, 
Park Mansions, Calcutta. 

R. O’Kinealy, Lieut.-C^ol. Frederick, m.k c .s., 
I (Eng.), L.R.r r. (Lond.). i.m.s. Presi- 
' dency General Hospital, Calcutta. 

R. Otani, Count Kozui. do Consulate-Gen¬ 
eral of Ja}tan, Calcutta. 

A. Rage, William Walter Keigley. Europe 
(r/o Pugh Oo., Calcutta). 

N.R Tande, Ramavatar, b a., t.c.s,, Distrujt 
Judge. Mirzapur. IJ.P. 

R. Panton, The Hon. Mr. Edward Brooks 
Hendenson, b.a.. i.c.s. High Court, Cah 
cutta. 

N.R. Parasnis, Rao Bahadur Dattalraya Bal- 
want. Satara. \pur. 

N.R. Patuck, PestonjiSorabJi i.c.s. Narsingh- 

N.R. Peart, Major Charles Lube. ]i)Cyth Hazara 
Pioneers, Quetta. 

N.R Pease. Col.iH,T., c I.E., m h.c.v.s. Veterin¬ 
ary College, Lahore. 

L M. Pennell Aubray Percival. b.a., Bar.-at- 
l^aw. Bangoon. 

N.Pv Peters, Lieiit.JW. Charles Thomas, m.b., 
i.M s (retired). Dinajpur. 

A. Philby. H. St. J. B., i.c.s. Europe (c o 
Alliance Baiik, Calcutta). 

L.M. *PhilIott, Lieut.-Colonel Douglas Craven, 
rh.n., F.A.s.B. Indian Army {retired). 
e/o Messrs. Grindlay & Co.. 54. Parlia¬ 
ment Street, London. 

R. Pickford Alfred Donald. 12, Mission 
Row, Calcutta 

N.R.' Pilgrim. Guy Ellcock, n.So., f.o.s. (cjo 
I Geological Survey of India, Calcutta). 

R I Podamraj Jain, Raniwalla. 9, Joggomo- 
i han Mullick'h Lane, Calcutta. 

N.R. ^ Baffin, Alain. Burdwan. [pur. 

N.R.' Rai, Bepin Chandra. Qiridih, ChotaNag- 

N.R.' Rai Chaudhuri, Jatindranath m.a., b.l., 

I Zemindar. Taki, Jessore. 

N.R. I Randle, Herbert Neil, b.a. Queen\s Col¬ 
lege, Benares. 



o/iBlcction. ^ 

1917 June 6. ' N.R. Rangaewami Aiyangar, K. V., Rao Baha- 
‘ dur, Prof, of History and Economics, 

' H.H. The Maharaja’s College. Trivan^ 


1905 

Jan. 

4. 

N.R. 

1904 

Mar. 

4 

IF.M. 

1890 

Mar. 

5. 

R. 

1917 

May 

2. 

R. 

1905 

May 

3. 

R. 

1913 

Sept. 

3. 

A. 

1903 

Mar. 

4. 

N.R. 

1900 

April 

4. 

H. 

1901 

Dec. 

4. 

F.M. 

1889 

June 

5. 

N.R. 

1903 

July 

1- 

L.M. 

1915 

Oct. 27. 

R. 

1917 

May 

2. 

R. 

1910 

Sept. 

7. 

N.R. 

1915 

April 

7. 

R. 

1909 

Nov. 

3. 

N.R. 

1917 

Oct. 

3. 

R. 

1916 

April 

5. 

N.R. 

1913 

Apl. 

2. 

N.R. 


Rankin, James Thomas, i.c.s. Darjeeling. 

Rapson, E. J. 8, Mortimer Road, Cam¬ 
bridge, 

*Ray, l^afulla Chandra. d.So.,^f.a.s.b., Pro¬ 
fessor, Presidency College. GcUcutta. 

Ray, Dr. Kumud Sankar, m.a., b.sc., m.b., 
oh.B (Edin.). 44, European Asylum 
Lane, Calcutta. 

Richardson, The Hon. Mr. Justice Thomas 
William, i.r.s. 21, Belvedere Road, Cal¬ 
cutta. 

Rogalsky, P. A. Europe (cjo Imperial Rus¬ 
sian Consulate General, Calcutta). 

Rogers, Charles Gilbert, p.l.s., f.(\h. 
Forest Department (cjo Grindlay dr Co., 
CalcutUi). 

♦Rogers, Lt.-Col. Sir Leonard, Kt., o.i.u., 
M.D., B.S., F.E.C.P.. F.R.O.S., F.A.S.B., 

F.R.S., i.M.s. Medical College, Calcutta. 

♦Ross, Edward Denison, o.r.E,, Ph.i)., 
F.A.s.B.. Director, School of Oriental 
Studies. London. 

Roy, Maharaja Girijanath. Dinagepore. 

Roy, Maharaja Jagadindranath, Bahadur. 
6, Lansdowne Road, Calcutta. 

Roy, Kaviraj Jamini Bhusan. m.a., m.b. 
46, BeaAon 8t., Calcutta. 

Roy. Kiran Sankar, b.a. (Oxon), Prof, of 
History, Sanskrit College. 44, Euro¬ 
pean Asylum Lane, Calcutta. 

Roy, Kumar Sarat Kumar. Dayarampur, 
Rajshahi 

Roy, Hon. Mr. Surendra Nath, Vakil, 
High Court. Calcutta. 

Roychaudhury Mritunjoy. Shyafnpur 
P.O.. Rungpnr. 

Saha, Meghnad, m.sc., University College^ 
of Science. Calcutta. 

Saha, Radha Nath. 16, Laohmikundu, 
Benares City. 

i Sahay. Rai Sahib Bhagvati, m.a., b.l,, 

I Offg. Inspector of Schools, Patna Divi- 

I sion. Bankipur. 



15a!e"orEIeolIonr 
1911 Nov. 1 

1910 Maj' 4, 
1916 July 6- 
1898 Mar. 2. 
1909 Mar. 3. 

1911 Jan. 4. 
1902 June 4. 

1900 Dec. 5. 

1915 Feb. 3. 
1902 May 7. 

1914 April 1. 
1897 Dec. 1. 

1911 July 5. 

1909 Jan. 6. 

1913 Dec. 3. 

1914 Mar. 4. 
1908 Mar. 4. 

1916 Aug. 2. 

1902 Feb. 6. 
1899 May 3. 
1913 Mar. 5. 


xliii 


. ,N.R. 
• I R. 

. R. 

I 

, IN.R. 

iK. 

I R. 
R. 

A. 

R. 

R. 

N.R. 

R. 

N.R. 

N.R. 

A. 

R. 

R. 

IN.R. 

I I 

I 

'N.R. 

jN.R. 

I N.R. 


Sahni, Dayaram, m.a., Supdt. of Archse* 
ology. Jammu, Kashmir, 

Sandes, Capt. J. D., m.b., i.m.s. Govern- 
ment House, Calcutta, 

Sarkar, Oanpati. 69, BcUiaghata Main 

1 Eoad, Calcutta, 

I Sarkar, Jadunath. Hindu Uuiverflity. 

I Benares City, 

Sarvadhikari, The Hon. Mr. Deva Prasad. 

I M A., B.L. 2. Old Post Office Street. Cal¬ 
cutta. 

Sarvadhikari, Hr. Suresh Prasad. 79-1, 
Amherst St., Calcutta. 

*Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana, Mahainaho- 
padhyaya, m.a., Ph.D., f.a.s.b. 281, 
Kanay Lai DhaPs Lane, Calcutta. 

Schwaiger, Imre George, Expert in Indian 
Art. Europe. 

Segard, Hr. C. P. 23, Park Mansions, 
Calcutta. 

Son, Jogendra Nath, Vidyaratna, m.a. 31, 
Prasanna Kumar Tagore*s Street, Cal¬ 
cutta. 

Sen-firupta, Dr. Nares Chandra. Dacca. 

Seth Mesrnvb J. 19, Lindsay Street, Cal¬ 
cutta. 

Sewell, Capt. Robert Beresford Seymour, 
M.R.O.S., L.R.C.P., I.M.S. (c o Indian 
Museum, Calcutta). 

Shirroff, Alexander Grierson, b.a., i.c.s. 
Secy. Govt, of U.P. Allahabad. 

Shorten, Capt. James Alfred, b.a., m.b., 
B.chr, I.M.S. Europe (c/o India Office). 

Shrosbree, A. de Bois. Improvement 
Trust, Calcutta. 

Shujaat Ali, Nasirul Mamalik Mirza, 
Khan Bahadur, Acting Consul-General 
for Persia 10, Hungerford Street, Cal¬ 
cutta. 

Shukla, Pandit Ashwani Kumar., b.a., 
LL.B., Revenue Officer, Mewar State. 
Udaipur. 

Shyam Lai, Lala, m.a., ll b., Deputy Col¬ 
lector. Naimadri, Agra. 

Silberrad, Charles Arthur, b.a., b.so., i.c.s., 
Gorakhpur, U,P, 

Simonsen, J. L., n.Sc., Presidency College, 
Madras. 


xliv 


U»ie ot hleetiou. 

1909 A^ril7. |N.R. 
1894 July 4. N.R 
1912 May 1. i R. 

1893 Mar. 1. j N.R. 
1899 .4ug. 29. N.R. 

1909 April 7. ' N.R 

1899 Nov. 6. 1 L.M. 

I 

1912 Mar. 6. R. 

1913 July 2. N.R. 

1894 Feb. 7. N.R. 

1912 Sept. 5. N.R. 

1897 Jan. 0 R. 

1898 Aug. 3. N.R. 

1913 July 2. N.R. 

1911 Mar. 2. A. 
1901 Dec 4. N.R 
1904 Sept. 28. A. 

1908 Dec. 2. R. 

1904 June 1. A. 

1900 Aug. 29. N.R. 
1907 Dec. 4. \ A. 
1907 June 5, A. 

1906 Dee. 5. A. 

I 

1911 Feb. 1. I A. 
1915 April 7. I N.R. 


’“Simpson, George Clarke, D.sc. Simla, 

Singh, Raja Kiishal Pal, m.a. Narki 

Singh Roy, Rai Lalit Mohan, Bahadur. 
4, Creek Bouk Calcutta. 

Singh, Maharaja Kumara Sirdar Bharat, 
T.c.s. (retired). Shankergar, Alldhahad. 

Singh, H.H. The Maharaja Sir Prabhu 
Narain. Bahadur, o.c.i.E., Maharaja of 
Benares. Ramnagar Fort, Beruires. 

Singh, Raja Prithwipal, Talukdar of Su¬ 
ra jpiir. District Barahanki, Ondh. 

Singh, ll.H. The Hon. Maharaja Sir 
Rameshwara. Bhahadiir, k.c.j e. Dur- 
hhanga. 

Singh Maharaja Ranjit. 10, Hungerford 
Street, Calcutta. 

I Singh, Rudradat, m.a., ll b.. Vakil. Luck- 

Singh, H.H. The Maharaja Vishwa Nath, 
Bahadur. Chhatturpur, Bundelkhuvd. 

Singhi, Bahadur Singh. Azimgun], Mur- 
shidahad. 

Sircar, Amrita Lai, p.c.s., lm.s. 51. 

I Sankaritolla Lane, Calcutta. 

Sita Ram, Lala, b a., Depy. Magistrate. 

I Allahahcul. 

I Sivaprasad, b.a . Offg. Junior Secretary 

I to the Board of Revenue, U.P. Allaha¬ 
bad. [India Office). 

Smith, Major <) A. 27th Punjabis {c o 

*Sp()oiier, David Brainerd. Simla. 

Stapleton, Henry Ernest, b.a.. b sc. Eu¬ 
rope (cjo India Office). 

Steen, Major Hugh Barkley, m.b., t.m.s. 
6, Harrington Street, Calcutta. 

Stephen, The Hon. Mr Justice Harry 

, Lushington. Europe [cjo India Office). 

' Stephenson, Lieut.-Col. John, i.m.s. 

' Lahore. 

j Stevens, Lieut -Col. C. R., I.M s. Europe 

I (c/o India Office). 

Stewart, Capt. Francis Hugh, i.m.s, 
Europe (c o India Office), 

Stokes, Captain Claude Bayfield. Europe 
{c/o India Office). 

Stonebridge, Arthur W. Europe (c o 
Messrs. Burn <Sh Go,), 

Storey, C. A., Prof, of Arabic, M. A. O. 
College. Aligarh. 
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Date of K\ect)Op . 

1916 July 5. R. ^ Street, W. 8. i<haw Walineed;Co.,Calcutta. 
1907 Aug, 7. N.R.! Subramania Iyer, Valavarmr, Kxtra Asst. 

Conservator of Fon'sts. Quilon, Tra- 
vancore. 

1907 June 5. R. Suhrawardy, Hon. Abdullah AI-Mahnun, 

, Iftikharul Millut, m.a. D.Litt., ll.d., 

I Bar.-at-La\\. J, Wellesley 1st Lane. 

Calcutta. 

1914 Mar. 4. R. rSuthcrland. Lt.-Col. William Dunbar, 
i.M.s. U.S. Club, Calcutta. 

1916 Sept. 27. N.R. Sutherland. Rev. W. S., d.d., Scottish 
Universities Mission. Kalimponq. Dar- 
jeeling Dist. 

1907 June 5. A. Swinhoe, Rodway C^harles John. Europe 

I (do High Court, Rangoon). 

1909 Jan 6. R. Tagore. Kshitindranatli k.a. 6/1 Dwar- 

kanath Tagore Lane. Calcutta. 

1914 April l.i R. Tagore, Prafulla Nath. 1. Darpanarain 
Tagore Street. Calcutta. 

1898 April 6. R. Tagore, The Hon. Maharaja Sir Prodyat 
Cooinar, Bahadur, Kt Pathuriaghatta, 
Calcutta. 

1904 Julv 6. F.M. Talbot, Walter Stanley, i.e.s. e/o Messrs. 

H. S. King & Co 9, Pod Mall. London. 
S.W. 

1910 Aug. 3. N.R. Tancoek, Capt. Alexander Charles. "Mst 

Punjabis. Now'^hera, N.W.F.P. 

1893 Aug. 31 N.R. Tate, (leorge Passman 56. Cantonment. 
Bareilly, U.P. 

1906 Dee. 5. N.R. Tek Chand. Dewan, b.a. m.r.a.s., i.c.s , 
De])uty (\)mmissioner Gujranwala, 

Punjab 

1878 June 5. F.M. Teiuple, Colonel Sir Richard Carnac, Bart , 
r^.i.R.. Indian Army. 9. Pall Mall, 
London. 

1914 Aug. 5. N.R. Tessitori, Dr. L. P. Bikaner, Rajputana. 

1911 Mar. 1. F.M. Thomas, F. W., m.a., ph.D.. Librarian, 

India Oihee. London. {Lahore. 

1909 Aug. 4. N.R. Thompson. John Penonet, m.a., i.o.s. 

1908 Nov. 4. A. Thornely, Major Michael Harris. i.M.s. 

Europe {c/o India Office). 

1911 July 5. A. Thurston, Capt. Edward Ouen, I.M.s., B.S., 

F.R.c.s. Europe (c/o India Office). 

1904 June 1. N.R. *Tipper, Gleorge Howlett, m.a., f.g.s. (c o 
Geological Survey of India, Calcutta). 

1912 Nov. 6. R I Tomkins, H. (L. c.i.e.. f.r.a.s Account¬ 

ant General, Bengal, Calcutta. 



xlvi 


Date of Bilection* 

1907 Feb. 6. A. *Travers, Morris William, d.sc., f.r.s., 
F.A.s.B. (43, Warwick Gardens, Lon- 
don^^W.) 

1861 June 5. L.M, Tremlett, Janies Dyer, m.a., i.o.s. (retired). 

Dedham, Es^ex, England, 

1894 Sep. 27. R. Vasu, Nageudra Nath. 20, Visvakos 
Lq,ne, Baghazaar, Calcutta, 

1900 Aug. 29. A. Vaughan, Lieut.-Col. Joseph Charles 

Stoelkg, i.M.s. Europe {cjo India Office), 
1890 Feb. 5. N.R. *Venis, Arthur, m.a., D.Litt., c.t.b., f.a.s.b. 
Benares. 

1901 Mar. 6. F.M. * Vogel, Jean Philippe, litt.D., f.a.s.b. The 

University, Leiden, Holland, 

1894 Sept. 27. L M. Vost, Lieut.-Col. William, i.m.s., Civil Sur¬ 
geon. Secunderabad, 

1902 Oct. 29. R. *Vredenburg, Ernest, b.l., b.Sc., a.r.s.m.,* 

A.R.C.S., F.G.S., F.A.S.B. 21 ,Chowringhee 
Road, Calcutta, 

1907 July 3. N.R Walker, Harold, a.r.o.s.,f.o.s., a.m. Inst. m. 

(c/o Geological Survey of India Cal¬ 
cutta), 

1901 June 5. N.R. Walsh, The Hon. Mr. Ernest Herbert 
Cooper, O.S.I., i.c.s.. Commissioner, 

Chota Nagpur Divn. Ranchi, 

1911 Feb. 1. N.R. Waters, Dr. Harry George, f.r.t.p.h. 

Allahabad, 

1905 Dec. 6. A. Watson, Edwin Roy, m.a., b.so. Europe 

(cjo Dacca College, Dacca), 

1910 Sept. 7. R. Watts. H. P., b.a. (Cantab). La Mar- 
iinere College, Calcutta, 

1909 Dec. 1. N.R. Webster, J. E., i.c.s. Sylhet, Assam, 

1913 April 2. R. White, Bernard Alfred. Chartered Bank 
Buildings, Calcutta, 

1915 Jany. 6. N.R. Whitehouse, Richard H., Prof, of Biology, 
Govt, College, Lahore. 

1906 Sept. 19. N.R. Whitehead, Richard Bertram, i.o.s. 

Rupar, Vmhala, Punjab, 

1915 May 5. N.R. Williams, L. F. Rushbrook, b.a., B.Litt., 
Prof, of Modern Indian History, Allaha¬ 
bad University. Allahabad, 

1909 April 7. A. Woodhouse, E. J., b.a. {cjo Agricultural 
College, Sehour), 

1912 Mar. 6. R. Woodroffe, The Hon. Justice Sir John 

George, Kt. 4, Camac Street, Calcutta, 
1906 Mar. 7. N.R. Woolner, Alfred Cooper, m.a., Punjab 
University. Lahore, 



1908 April 1. R. Wordsworth, Hon. William Christopher. 

Writerfi* Buildings^ Calcutta, 

1894 Aug. 30. A. Wright. Henry Nelson, b.a.. t.o.s. Europe 
* (do India Office). 

1911 Aug. 2. N.R. Young, Gerald Mackworth, b.a., i.c s. 
Lahore. 

1906 June 6. N.R. Young, Mansel Charles Gambier. Asansol, 
1910 April 6. N.R * Young. Capt. Thomas Charles McCorabie, 
1 M.B., T.M.s. Shillong Assam. 


SPECIAL HONORARY CENTENARY MEMBERS. 

Date of Electum. 

1884 Jan. 15. Revd. Professor A. H. Sayce, Professor of 
Assyriology, Queen's (^olleg(\ Oxford. Eng- 
land. 

1884 Jan. 15. Monsieur 6mile Seiiart. 18, Hue Frango^s hr, 
Paris, France. 


HONORARY FELLOWS. 

Date ol Elc<‘tion. 

1879 June 4. Dr. Jules Janssen. Ohservatnire d'Astronomie 
Physique de Paris, France, 

1895 June 5. Lord Rayleigh, m.a., d.c.l., d.sc , ll.d., rh.n., 
F.K A.S., F.R.s. Ferllng Place, Wifham, Essex, 
England. 

1895 June 5. Charles H. Tawney, Esq., m.a., c.i.e. c jo India 

Office, London, 

1896 Feb. 5. Professor Charles Rockwell Lanman. 9, Farrar 

Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts, C.S. 
America. 

1899 Feb. 1. Dr. Augustus Frederick Rudolf Hoernle, ph.D., 
C.I.E. 8, Northmoor Road, Oxford, England 
1899 Dec. 6. Professor Edwin Ray Lankester, m.a., ll.d., 
F.R.s. British Museum (Nat, HiH,), Crom¬ 
well Road, London, S W, 

1899 Dec. 6. Professor Edward Burnett Tylor, n.o.L., Li. d., 
F.R.s. , Keeper, University Museum. Oxford, 
England, 

1901 Mar. 6. Professor John Wesley Judd, c.b., ll.d., f h.s., 
p.Q s., Late Prof, of the Royal College of 
Science. 30, Cumberland Road, Kew, England. 
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Date ol Jfllectioii 1 

1904 Mar. 2. ! 

I 

1904 Mar. 2. 
1904 Mar. 2. 

1906 Mar. 7. 

1908 July 1. 

1911 Sept. 6. 

1911 Sept. 6. 

1 

1911 Sept. 0. 
1916 Aug. 4. 
1916 Aug. 4. 
1915 Aug. 4. 

1915 Aug. 4. 

1916 Dee. 6. 

1917 May 2. 


Professor Sir Ramkrishna Gopal Bhandarkar, 
K.o.i.E. Poona, 

Sir Charles Lyall, m.a., k.c.s.i., c.i.e., ix.d. 82, 
Cornwall Gardens, London, 

Sir George Abraham Grierson, k c.i e., ph.D., 
D.Litt., C.I.E., i.c.s. (retired). Mothfarnham, 
Camberley, Surrey, England. 

The Right Hon’ble Baron Curzon of Kedleston, 
M.A., D.(’ li, F.R s. I, Carlton House Terrace, 
London, S.W, 

Lieut.-Col Henry Ha vers ham God win-Austen, 
F.R.s , F.Z.S.. K R.o.s , Nora Godaiming, 

Surrey. England, 

Lieut.-Col. Alfred William Alcock, c.i.e., m.b., 
LL.D., c.M z s., FR.s., i.M.s. (retd.). Heath- 
lands Eriih Road, Belvedere, Kent, England, 

J’rof. Edward George Browne, m.a., mb., 
M.R.C.S.. li.K.c.F., M.R.A.s. Pembroke College, 
Cambridge, 

Mahamahopadhyaya Kamakhyanath Tarka- 
vagisa. 111-4, Shamhazar Street, Calcutta, 

Prof. Paul Vinogradoff, e.b.a. o.o.l 19, Lin¬ 
ton Road, Oxford, England, 

Monsieur Jean Geston Darboux. 3, Rue 
Nazanne, Paris, France. 

Sir Patrick Manson, o.c.M g.. m.d., ll.d., f.r.c.p. 
21, Queen Anne Street. Cavendish Square, 
London, W, 

Sir Joseph John Thomson, Kt. o.m., m.a., Sc.d., 
D.sc. EE.D., Ph.D. Trinity College, Cambridge, 
England. 

Dr. in. A. Boulenger. f.r.s , JjL.d., British 
Museum (Nat. Hist.). Cromwell Road, 
London, S.W. 

Herbert A. Giles, Esq., University of 

Cambridge. Cambrige 


FELLOWS. 

Dutc ol'"^Iecnoir. I 

1910 Feb. 2. N. Annandale, Esq., d.sc., c.m.z.s., p.l.s. 

1910 Feb. 2 The Hon'ble Justice Sir Asutosh Mukhopa- 
dhyaya, Kt., c.s.i., m.a, d.l., d.sc., p.r a.s.,. 

F.R.S.E. 

1910 Feb. 2. T. H. Burkill, Esq , m a., f.l.s. 



Date of Election. 

1910 Feb. 2. 

1910 Feb. 2. 

1910 Feb. 2. 
1910 Fob. 2. 
1910 Feb. 2. 

1910 Feb. 2. 
1910 Feb. 2. 

1910 Feb. 2. 
1910 Feb. 2. 

1910 Feb. 2. 

1910 Feb. 2. 

1911 Feb. 1. 

1911 Feb. 1. 

1912 Feb. 7. 
1912 Feb. 7. 
1912 Feb. 7. 
1912 Feb. 7. 

1912 Feb. 7. 

1913 Feb. 5. 
1913 Feb. 5. 
1913 Feb. 5 
1913 Feb. 5. 
1915 Feb. 3. 
1915 Feb. 3. 
1915 Feb. 3. 

1915 Feb. 3. 

1916 Feb. 2. 
1916 Feb. 2. 

1916 Feb. 2. 

1917 Feb. 7. 
1917 Feb. 7. 
1917 Feb. 7. 


1875 D^c. 1. 
1885, Dec. 2. 
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Mahainahopadhyaya Hara]n*asa(l Shastri^ c i.e.. 
M A. 

Sir Thomas Kollaiul, K.r.i.E., d.sc., a.h.c.s , 

F.G.S., F.R.S. 

T. H. D. LaToucho, Esq., b a., f.q s. 
llai Bahadur Monniohaii Chakravarti, m.a., b.l. 
Lieut.-Colonel D. C. Phillott, Ph.D., Indian 
Army. 

Dr. Prafulla Chandra Ray. d.sc. 

Lieut -Col. Sir I.»eonard Rogers, Kt., c.i.e., m.T)., 
B.S., F.R.C.P., F.R.C.S., F.B.S., I.M.S. 

E. D. Ross, Esq., o.i.E., Ph.D. 
Mahamahopadhyaya Satis Chandra Vidyabhu- 
sana, m.a., Ph.D., m.r.a.s. 

M. W. Travers, Esq., d.Sc., f.r.s. 

A. Venis, Esq,, m.a., D Litt., c.i.E. fi.c.s. 

The Hon. Sir E. A, Gait, K.c.s.i., c.s.i. c.i.e., 
H. H. Hayden, Esq., c.i.e., d.sc., b.a., b.e., 
B.A.T., F.G.S., F.R.S. 

H. Beveridge, Esq., i.c.s. (retired). 

J. C. Bose, Esq., c.s.i., c.i.e., m.a., d.Sc. 

P. J. Bruhl, Esq., Ph.D., F.c.s. 

Capt. S. R,. Christophers, i.m.s. 

Charles Stewart Middlemiss, Eso., b.a., f.g.s. 
Major A. T. Gage, i.m.s. [f.o.s. 

E. Vredenburg, Esq., B.I., b.sc., a.r.s.m.. a.r.c.s., 
J. Ph. Vogel, Esq., Ph.D., Litt.D. 

S. W. Kemp, Esq. ,b.a. 

Major E. D. W. Greig, c.i.e., m.b., i.m.s. 

G H. Tipper, Esq., m.a., f.q.s. 

D B. Spooner, Esq., Ph.D. 

H. H. Haines, Esq., f.c.h., f.l.s. 

Lieut. Col. C. Donovan, m.d., i.m.s. 

The Hon. Mr. R. Burn, c.i.e., i.c.s. 

L. L. Eermor, Esq., a.r.s.m., d.Sc., f.g.s. 

G. C. Simpson, Esq., d.sc., f.r.s. 

Lt.-Col. W. D. Sutherland, m.d., i.m.s. 

F. H. Ciravely, Esq., d.sc. 


ASSOCIATE MEMBERS. 


Revd. J. D. Bate. 15, Si, John's Church Road, 
Folkestone, Kenty England. 

Dr. -4. Fiihrer, Prof, of Sanskrit, 5, Dorenbach^ 
strasse Bininngen, Basil, Switzerland. 



1 


1899 Nov. 1. 

1902 June 4. ! 
1908 July 1. ' 

1910 Sept. 7. , 

1910 Sept. 7. 
1910 Dec. 7. 

1913 Feb. 5. 

1914 Apl. l.| 

1915 Mar. 3. 
1915 Dec. 1.1 


Revd. E. Francotte, s.j. 30, Park Street, Cal¬ 
cutta. 

Revd. A. H. Francke Europe. 

Rai Sahib Dinesh Chandra Sen, b.a. 19, 
Visvakos Lane, Calcutta. 

Shamsul Ulania Maulavi Ahmad Abdul Aziz. 
Azeez Bag, City-Hyderabad, Deccan. 

L. K. Anantha fcishna Iyer, Esq. Trichur. 

Rev. H. Hosten, s.j. 30, Park Street, Calcutta, 

Ekendranath Ghosh Esq., m.d. Medical CoUege, 
Calcutta 

Bada Kaji Marichiman Singha. Bir Library, 
Nepal. 

E. Brunotti, Esq. 27, Choturinghee Road, Cal 
cutta. 

Pandit Jainacharya Vijayadharma Surisvaraji, ^ 
Yasovijaya Granthamal Office, Benares City. 


LIST OF MEMBERS WHO HAVE BEEN ABSENT 
FROM INDIA THREE YEARS AND 
UPWARDS.* 

* Rule 40.—After the lapse of three years from the date of 
a member leaving India, if no intimation of his wishes shall in 
the interval have been received by the Society, his name shall 
be removed from the List of Members. 

The following members will be removed from the next 
Member List of the Society under the operation of the above 
Rule:— 

T. H. Bishop, Esq., d.p.h. 

Sir Robert Warrand Carlyle, e.c.s.i., c.i.e. 

Stephen Demetriadi, Esq. 

Lieut. G. Harris, i.a. 

Capt. Frederick Christian Hirst, i.A. 

Capt. James Alfred Shorten, i.m.s. 

Major 0. A. Smith, i.a. 

Harry Lushington Stephen, Esq., i.c.s. 

Capt. Francis Hugh Stewart, i.m.s. 

Arthur W. Stonebridge, Esq. 

Major Michael Harris Thornely, i.m.s. 

Capt. Edward Owen Thurston, i m.s. 


li 


LOSS OF MEMBERS DURING 1917. 

By Retibemknt. 

Ordinary Members, 

Nauab Ahmed Hosein Khan. 

Frank David Ascoli, Esq., i.c.s. 

Dewan Bahadur Hira Lall Bose. 

Evorard Digby, Esq. 

Dr. Harinath Ghose, M.n. 

Dr. Birendra Nath Ghosh. 

Major Richard Ernest Lloyd, i.m.s. 

K. Ramunni Monon, Esq. 

Charles William Peake, Esq., M a. 

William Heath Phelps, Esq. 

Charles Stanley Price, Esq. 

Dr. Satyendra Nath Roy. 

T. Southwell, Esq, a.b.c.s., F.z.s. 

P. T. Srinivasa lyenger. Esq. 

Dr. Philip Lechmen Stallard. 

Gilbert "J^homas Walker, Esq., o.s i., d sc. 

Associate Member, 

Rai Balkrishna Atmaram Gupte, Bahadur. 

By Death. 

Ordinary Members. 

.Jam(‘s Hector Barnes, Esq. 

John Gerald Gardner Gardner-Brown, Esq., m.a. 
William CardilT Hossack, Esq., m.d., d.p.h. 

James Henry Little, Esq. 

Charles Russell. Esq., m.a. 

Framjee Jamasjee Thanawala, Esq. 

Honorary Centenary M'ember. 

Dr. Ernst Haeckel. 

Honorary Fellow. 

Professor Hendrick Kern. 

Associate Mertiber. 

Rai Sarat (Chandra Das^ Bahadur, c.t.e. 

Rule 38. 

Abdul Faiz Muhammad Abdul Ali, Esq. 

.Maniavi Aminullah. 

Babu Devendra Kumar Banerji. 



Hi 


Manan Dube, Esq. 

Babu Hemendra Prasad Ghosh 
The Hon. A. K. Ghuznavi. 

C M. Hutchinson, Esq. 

Sydney Montague Jacob, Esq 
Ranganathaswanii, Esq. 

Babu I^chminarayan Singh. 

Rile 40. 

H. O. Balt on, Escj. 

Lt.-Ool. William (George Gre.N, i.a 
W. Jessop, Esq 

A. Martin Leake, Esq., f.r.o.s. 

Eugen Ludwig, Esq. 

Surgeon-Capi. Frederick MaoOabe 
Lieut. Prank Hailstone Malyon, i a 
Paul Gregory Melitus, Esq., c.t.e. 

Robert Nathan, Esq., i.r*.y 
George L. Stadler Esq 

Rule 41. 

Ordinary Members. 

Herman G. Finck. Esq , m.d. 

Count Graf. Karl Tj. Luxburg, 

Joseph Henry Charles Schulten. Esq., Ph.D 
Dr. O. Strauss. 

Honorary Fellowti. 

Dr A. Engler. 

Prof. Tgnaz Goldziher, Ph. o . p.Litt. 

Prof. Theodor Noeldeke. 

Dr. H. Oldenberg. 


ELLIOTT GOLD MEDAL AND CASH. 
Recipients 

1893 Chandra Kanta Basu. 

1895 Yati Bhusana Bhaduri, m.a. 

1896 Jnan Saran Chakravarti, m.a. 

1897 Sarasi Lai Sarkar, m.a. 

1901 Sarasi Lai Sarkar, m.a. 
lOOdi Sarasi Lai Sarkar, m.a. 

( Surendra Nath Maitra, m.a. 

1907 Akshoyakumar Mazumder 
.Q,, ( Jitendra Nath Rakshit. 

^ ( Jatindra Mohan Datta. . 
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r Rasik Lai Datta. 

1913 ^ Saradakanta Granguly. 

I Nagendra Chandra Nag. 
vNilratan Dhar. 


BARCLAY MEMORIAL MRDAL. 

RbC IPIENTS. 

1901 E. Ernest Crreen, Esq. 

1903 Major Ronald Rosa f.r.c.s., c.b., c.i.b., 
i.M.s. (retired). 

1905 Lieut.-Colonel I). D. (Cunningham, f.r.s,, o.i.e., 
i.M.s. (retired). 

1907 Lieut.-Colonel Alfred William Alcock, M.B., 
nn.T)., C.I K., F.R.S. 

1909 Lieut.-Colonel David Frain, m.a., m.b., IjL.d.. 
F.R.S., I.M.s. (retired). 

1911 Dr. Karl Dinner. 

1913 Major William (lien Liston, m.d., c.i.b., i.M.s. 

1915 J. S. Gamble, Esq., c.i.jB., m.a., f.b.s. 

1917 Lieut .-(Colonel Henry Haversham (Jodwin- 
Austen, F.R.S , F.z.s., f.r.g.s. 
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ABSTRACT STATEMENT 

OK 

RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS % 

OF THb 

Asiatic ^Society of ^engal 

POK 


THE YEAR 1917. 



Ivi 

STATEMENT 
19]7- Asiatic Society 


Dr. 

To Kstablirhmfnt. 

Rb. Ab. P. Rs Ah P 

6,689 11 0 

310 8 3 
180 0 0 
97 9 0 

- 7.177 7 3 

To CONTINORNCIES. 

lOl 1 2 

273 14 0 
462 12 3 
787 14 3 
160 0 0 
1.496 0 0 
343 12 0 
0 12 0 
122 12 0 
488 10 0 

- 4,216 7 8 

To LiKKAKY ANT) CoTitKCTlONB, 

Books .. 533 14 10 

Binding ... ... ... 671 14 0 

Purnitnre 45 0 0 

-1,250 10 

To Publication. 

Journal and Proceedings, and MemoirB ... 6,265 11 7 

To printing charges of Circulars, etc. ... 342 8 0 

Repairs... 

To PerRonal Account (written-oflF and niiBoellaneouB) 

To Extraordinary Expenditure. 

Royal Society’s Scientific Catalogue ... •• 402 11 3 

Balance ... ... 1,88,429 10 6 


6,608 3 7 
2,605 0 0 
809 11 2 


Stationery... 

Light and Fana 
Postage 
Freight 
Auditing .. 

Taxes 
Insurance 
Petty Repairs 
Servant’s Clothing 
MiBCollaneous 


Salaries 

Commission 

Pension 

Grain Allowance 


Total Rs. 


2,11,400 0 3 



I\.i 

No. 1 

of Bengal. 1917 ‘ 

Cr. 

Hb. Ah P. Rs. Ah. P. 

Ry Balance from lawi Hepoik ... ... ... 1,87,8011 15 (> 

By ()a.hh Kkckipts. 

InkereBt on Invefitmonts ... ... 7,997 15 0 

Rent of Room ... ... 600 0 0 

Publications sold for cash ... ... 80S 8 0 

Sale of Receipt Book ... 6 0 0 

Advance recovered ... ... 1,000 0 0 

Travelling Charges refunded 16G 10 9 

MisoellaneouH ... ... 196 4 8 

-10,275 6 0 

By KXTRAORDINAfcY RKCRIPT. 

Subscription to Royal Society's Scientific 

Catalogue ... ... .. 270 0 0 

By Personal Account. 

Members’ subscription ... ... 9,49o 0 0 

Subscriptions to Journal aiifl Proceedings, and 
Memoirs ... ... 1,848 0 0 

Sales on credit ... 1,089 I 0 

Admission fees ... ... 576 0 0 

Miscellaneous ... ... 47 9 9 

-18.050 10 9 


Total Rs. ... 2,11,400 0 8 

E. & 0. E. 

R. D. Mkhta, 

Hon» Treasurer. 


Calcutta, 81sk December, 1917. 




STATEMENT 
1917. Oriental Publication Fund, J^o. 1, in 

From a monthly grant made by the Government of Bengal for the publica- 
( Kg. 500), and for the publication of Sanskrit 


Dr. 

To Cash Bxpknditdrk. 


Salaries 
Commigfiion 
Editing charges 
Stationery 
Binding 
Postage 
Tontingencies 
Grain Allowance 
Light and Fans 
Printing charges 
Servants’ Clothing 


Balance 


TOTAIi Rs. 


Rs. 

As. 

P. 

Rs. 

As. 

P 

2,032 

1 

9 




4 

13 

3 




037 

8 

0 




16 

0 

2 




24 

0 

0 




185 

14 

6 




35 

7 

6 




20 

13 

6 




24 

3 

0 




2,053 

3 

2 




13 

10 

0 





— 

— 

5,047 

10 

10 

is) . 



25 

0 

0 




17,081 

13 

0 




2^,154 

7 

10 


STATEMENT 
1917. Oriental Publication Fund, Mo. 'H, in 

From a monthly grant made up to Mar. 31,1917, by the Government of 

Historical Interest 


Dr. 

Hs. As. P. 

Balance ... ... ... 9,109 3 0 


Total Rs. 


9,109 8 0 
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No. 2. 

Acct. with the Asiatic Soc. of Bengal. 1917. 

tion of Oriental Works and Works on Ingtrnotion in BHstem Langnnges 
Works hitherto nnpublished (Eg. 250). 


Cr 


Rb As. P Rg As. P 

B\ Balfinop from last Report ... ... 9,615 7 I 

By Cash Rrceipts 

(liovornmeiit Allowance .. 9.000 0 0 

PablioatioTis sold for cash ... 895 10 3 

.\(1vaTic*eR recovered ... 107 6 9 

-10.003 1 0 

By Personal Account. 

Sales on credit .. . ... ... 2,535 15 9 


Total Rr 


22,154 7 10 


Calcubia^ 31 sA Deccnihet, 1917 


* o. r 

R D. Mehta, 

Hon. Treasurer. 


No. S. 

Acct. with the .Asiatic Soc. of Bengal. 1917. 

Hengrftl of Rg. 250 for the publication of Arabic and Persian Works of 
(withont remnneration). 


Cr. 

Bf< As. P. 

By Balance from last Report ... ... ... 8.109 3 0 


By Cash Re3:bipt. 

Government Allowance 


1,000 0 0 


Total Rb. 


9,109 8 0 


H). & 0. R. 

R. D Mehta. 

Hon. Treasurer. 

\ 


OaLcuttn, 31*ft December. 1917< 
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STATEMENT 

1917- Oriental Publication Fund, J^o. S, in 

From special doti* recurring grants made by the Government of Bengal, 

English translation of the Akbar- 


Printing (jbarges 


Dr. 

To Cash Expenditurk 

Hh lance 
Tot 4L Kf. 


Kh. Ar. P 

39() 13 0 
784 10 6 

1,176 7 6 


STATEMENT 
1917. Sanskrit Manuscript Fund in Jccf. 

From aununl grants of Rs. 3,200, made by the Government of Bengal and 
krit Manuscripts acquired by the Society for Government; and Rs. 2,400 


Dr. 


To Cash Expenditurk. 



Rs 

As 

? 

Rs As 

P. 

Salary of Officer*in-Charge 

2,400 

0 

0 



Other salaries 

1,606 

4 

6 



Contingencies 

13 

2 

0 



Stationery . 

16 

0 

2 



Grain Allowance 

12 

8 

3 



Postage 

18 15 

6 



Light and Fans 

24 

8 

0 



Insurance . 

125 

0 

0 



Bonus 

210 

0 

0 



Printing 

917 

8 

0 




.. 

— 

* 

6,838 9 

5 

Balance 




6,915 10 

9 

Total Rs. 




12,254 4 

2 




Im 


No. 4. 

Acct. with the Asiatic Soc. of Bengal. W17. 

in 1908 of Hs 8,000 and in 1914 of Rs. 2,000, for tho publication of an 
nnma (without remuneration) 


Cr. 


By Balance from last Report 


Rti As V 
1 17^) 7 fi 


Total Rb 


1 175 7 6 


Oolcuttu, SlA DeiPtnbei^ 1917 


K & O. K 

R D Mehta 

Hon. TrentiUiet 


No S 

with ihe Asiatic Society of Bengal. 1917. 

at present sanctioned to Mar. 31, 1918 only, for tlio cataloguing of Sans 
from the hame Government for the salary of the Offioef-in-Charge, 


Cr. 


By Balance from last Report 


Rs As i*. Rb. As P. 

4 649 4 2 


By CAbH Rkckipts 


Transferred from Bureau of Infotmation 
Government Allowance for Cataloguing 

, „ Sans. MSS. Pre- 

,1 j >1 

servation 

Publications sold for cash 


2,000 0 U 
2,400 0 0 

3,200 0 0 
5 0 0 


7,005 0 0 


Total Rr. ... 12,254 4 2 


B & 0. Ifl 

R, D. Mehta 

Hon Treasiv et 


Calcutta [)€( embcf ^ 1917 



1 x 11 


STATEMENT 
J917. Anthropological Fund in Account 

Fiouri an annual jriant of Rs. 2,000, niaile by tlie (lOvemmenf of 

Dr 

To Cash Expenditure 

Rs As. P Rk. As P 

Punting charges 415 5 b 

Balance 4,069 « 0 

Total Rs 1'4H4 7 6 


STATEMENT 
1917. Bureau of Information in Account 

Fiom an animal grant of Rs 1,2(0 made by th< Govern 


Dr. 

lo Cash Expunditurp 

Rs As P Rs As 1» 

’I ransferred to Sanskiit MSS Fund ... 2 000 0 0 

Salary .. .. .. .. 1,200 0 0 

---- 3 200 0 0 

Balaiue 1 0<H> O O 

Tot AI Rs 4,200 0 0 


STATEMENT 
1917. Bardic Fund in Account with 

From an annual grant of Bs 6 000, made by the Govein 


Dp. 

To Cash Expknpiiurl 


Rs As P 


2 166 10 9 


Salary 

Travelling charges 


Total Rs 


Rs As P 
2,000 0 0 
166 10 9 


2166 10 0 



1 x 111 


No. 6. 

with the Asiatic Society of Bengal 1917 

Bpn^a!, for the publicntion and purchase of Anthropological works 

Cr. 

Kh As P Rn As P 

By Balan e tioin last Hc*pott J 4S4 7 b 


By Cash Receipt 

Govei iniient Allowance 2 000 0 0 



lOlAl Rs 

4 484 7 b 

Cnhiifta INA iJectitihei y 1017 

h. & U h 

H D Memia, lion 

Tiensnjcr 

No. 7 



with the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

Ttiont of Bengnl for the salat y of the Offnei-in Thargo 

. J917 

By Balance from last Report 

Cr. 

Rh Ab P 
3,000 0 0 

By Cash Bbceipt 

(Tovernment Allowance 

1 200 0 (» 


Total Rs 

4,200 0 0 

Calcutta, 316/ Decembe} 1917 

E,, & 0 h 

R D. Mfhta, Hon 

Irensuret 

No: 8 



the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

inent of India to the Society up to Mar 31, 1917 

1917. 

By Balance from last Report 

Cr. * 

Ks Ab P. 

Rs. As P 
2,1R6 10 9 


Total Kb 

2,166 10 9 

# 

Calcutta^ Slst Deeemher, 1917 

B. A 0 B ^ 

R. D Mehta, Hon* Treasuret 



STATEMENT 
1917. Aribbiii and Persian MSS. Fund in 

From ai. annual jijrant of Rh 5,000, made by the Government of Tndia 
bindinK of Arabic and Persian Manusoripts acquired by the Society 
preparation (»f notices of Arabic and Porsinii rnatui- 


Dr. 

To Cash KKPKNDfiuBir 

Rs. Ah. P. Rs As. P 

3.721 14 9 
31 0 0 

18 1 3 

19 15 9 
197 2 0 

18 0 0 
28 0 0 
31 4 0 
1 9 6 
40 0 0 

-4,106 15 a 

7,070 4 7 
11,177 3 10 


Salaries . .. 

Binding 

Contingencies 

Stationery... 

Furniture 
Grain Allowance 
Travelling Allowance 
Insurance 
Postage 

Purchase of MSS 

Balance 

Total Hk 


STATEMENT 
1917. Barclay Memorial Fund in Account 

From a sum of Rs..6O0 odd given in 1896 by the Surgeon 

conragement of Medical 


Dr. 

To Cash Exprnditdrr. 


Rs, As P. Rs. As. P. 

Cost of Medal .740 

Postage ... ... 110 

To Balance— - 8 5 0 

G.P. Notes (face value) ... 600 0 0 

Accumulated interest .. 60 3 1 

- 560 3 1 


Total Rs, 


668 8 1 
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No. 9. 

Acct. with the Asiatie Soc. uj^ Beibgal. 101 7 - 

and atpieseut sanotiuned for auotiior year only, for tlio csatalotfuinjj and 
for Governmeut, for the purohase of further manuscripts, Hiid for the 
scripts found ill varioas libraries in India. 


Cp. 


By Balance from last Report 


By Cash Rfcfipt. 


GovornuK'nt Allowance 


Bh. Ah. P 
«,177 3 10 


0 0 


Total Rs. ... 11,177 3 10 


R & 0. K. 

Oalcutidy^lst DcccmheI, \^\1 R D. y » mta, lion Treann'<'eu 


No. 10. 

ivith the Asiatic Soeiety of Bengal. 1017. 

General, for the foundation of a medal for the en* 

and Biological Science 


Cp. 

K>. Ab P in Ar. P 

By Balance from Inst Kepoir 

O.P. Notes (face valne) . . 5tK> 0 O 

Accumulated interest ... ... 5,3 1 7 

-- .55.3 I 7 

« 

By Cash Rfckipt. 


Interest 


Total Rs. 


15 i\ 0 
.538 H 1 


Gniruttn, 31s/ Decern opi, 1917 


E. & O. K. 

R, 1) Mfhta, linn Ttenunrci 



Ixvi 


STATEMENT 

1917. Indian Science Congress in Account 

From the subscriptions of 


Dr. 


Prinfing charge 

Pontage 

Stationery 

(vOntingctKMes . 

Bonus 

Advance 


T(» (UsH KXPKNniTHHK 

Rh. As. P. 

5()l 11 \\ 

7r> 4 0 
U 18 0 
7« 12 0 
17 0 0 
loo O 0 


Unlniicn 


Rs. Ah P. 


H07 8 0 
1 Olii 0 2 


Total Rs ... 2,818 14 11 


STATEMENT 

1917. Building 

Prom a sum of Hr. 40,000 given by the Government of 


Dr. 

To Cash Expenpiturb. 

Rs As. P. 

Commission for realising interest ... ... 1 11 0 

Balftnce 49,770 0 0 


Total Rs. ... 49,777 11 0 


STATEMENT 
1917. Servants^ Peit.Hion 

Founded in 1876 as the Piddington Pension Fund, 


Dr. 

To Cash Expenditure 

Rm. As. P 
0 4 0 
1.636 7 10 


Commission for realising interest 
Balance 


Total Rs. 


1,685 U 10 



lx vii 


No. 11, 

with the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 1917. 

mombors of the Oongroas. 


Cr. 


By Balance from laM Report 


SnbscriptioiiB, etc. 


By Cash Rkckipt.s. 


Us. As. P. 
780 7 3 

2,063 7 8 


Total Us. ... 2,843 14 11 


Cniryitia, ‘djsl Dcrp)nhr>, 1917. 


K. & 0. 13. 

R. 1>. Mrhta, 

Jfnri. Treosurer. 


No. 12. 

Fund. 1917. 

India towards the rebuilding of the Society’s Rooms. 


Cr. 


By Balance from last Report 

By Cash Rrceipt. 


Interest ... 


Total Rh. 

E. & 


Cnlcuila. 3]s/ December, 1917. 


Rh. Ah. P. 
48,379 6 0 

1,398 r> 0 


49,777 n 0 

(). E.- 

R D. Mkhta. 

Hon. Treat<nrer. 


No. 13. 

Fund. 1917- 

with Rs. 500 odd from the Pid<lingtoii Fund. 


Cr. 


By Balance from last Report 

By Cash Recript, 


Interest ... 


Rh As. P. 
1,486 11 10 

49 U 0 


Total Rs. 1,636 11 10 


E. A O. E. 

R. D. Mehta, 

Hon Treasn rer. 


Calcnfta, .31 s/ December, 1917 



Ixvill 


STATEMENT 

1917- Cat. Sci. Sri. Publ. Calcutta, in 

From a snm of Ka 2,600 givei* by the Trualeea of the Indian Museuin 


Balance .. 


Dr. 

Total Rs. 


Ra. A a. P. 
2,600 0 0 


2,600 0 0 


1917. 


STATEMENT 
Fixed Deposit,^ 


Dr. 

To Cash Kxpknpituk>. 

To Fixed Depoait for 6 montha from lat June, 

1917, (4? 3i7o P®'* 


Total 


Ra. Aa. P. 

20,000 0 0 
20,000 0 0 


1917. 


STATEMENT 

Invest- 


Dr. 


To Balance from laat Report 

Total Rs 


Value. 

Bb. Ab. P. 
2,69,800 0 0 

2,69,.S00 0 0 


Cost. 

Rs. Ab. P. 
2,66,163 8 10 

2,66,168 8 10 


I PKHMANFNI KrsKK\ K TkMPORAKV RX8I*E>F 

Pufrim I - 1 - Total 

Value. OoKt Nnluc 



Rh. 

A. 

p 

Uk. ,a. 

1 

p. 

Ks A 

P. 

Us. 

[a. p. 

Rs. 

A. 

p. 

Asiatic Societv 

l,n7,(WK) 

0 

0 

l,fi«,285 9 

8 

40,5(K) 0 

0 

:tS.7(M) U 2 

2,04,986 


to 

Bnildmff Fund 

ie.sott 

0 

0 

49,777 11 

0 





49,777 

11 

0 

8c rvnnti* Pension Fund 

1.400 

0 

tl 

l,.m rt 

0 





1,399 

6 

0 

Total Ke. .. | 

1 

2,18,800 

0 


2,17,462 10 

8 

40,500 0 

1 ^ 

.S8,700 

|l4 2 

2,56,168 

8 

10 
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No. 14. 

Acot with the Asiatic Soc. of Bengal WJ 7- 

throujifh thi* Govpiinnont of India for the pubhontioii ol cafalopue 


Cr. 


Taih Epci-ipi 


Rs. As P 

Governniont Allowance 2,600 0 0 

Total Ra 2,600 0 0 

K O E- 

Calcutitiy 31h/ De(emhe}^ 1917. R. D, Mfhta, Hon» Treasure) 


No. 18. 

Bavli of Bengal. 1917. 

Cr. 

Rr Ab f. 

By Cash Receipt ... . ... 20,000 0 0 

Total Rs 20,000 0 o 

E .It 0 K. 

Calcutta, December, 1917. R D. Mfhta, Bon. Treasure) 

No. 16. 

ment. 1917- 


Cr 

Value. Cost. 

Bs. As. P. Rs As P. 
By Balance . ... ... 2 69,.300 0 0 2,66,163 8 10 


Total Rs. 2,69,800 0 0 2,66,163 8 10 


•Vj \ O E. 

B D, M\n\\, Hon T)ea>)ne), 


Oaloitla^ 3K/ Dtconlur, 1917. 



1917. 


Ixx 


STATEMENT 

Personal 


Dp. 

Bs. Ab. P Ub. Ab. P 

To Balance from last Report .. ... 4,898 7 2 

Advances for postage, etc. ... ... 468 8 3 

To Asiatic Society ... • 13,060 10 9 

„ 0 P Fund No. 1 . ... ... 2,585 1.5 9 

-10,040 3 9 


ToTAt Bs. ... 20,433 9 11 


1917 


STATEMENT 

Treaswij 


Dr. 

To Cash ExpENDiTURt. 

Rfl Aiiii. P Kh. Ah. P. 

To Troasury Bill Hs. 16,000 toi 12 monfchB 
from Ist Decombor, 1917, ® 05®/^, .. 14 250 0 0 

To Trenaury Bill Rs 5,000 for 0 montlm from 

lat December, 1917, ® 97-9.0®/, .. 4 878 2 0 

-- 19,128 2 0 

Total Ra. ... 19,128 2 0 



No, 17 . 
Account. 


Ixxi 


1917~ 


Cr. 


By Cash Reooipta 
„ Asiatic Society . . 
„ O. P. Fund No. I ... 


B> BalaiKT. 

Duo to the 
Bociety. 

Due by the 
Boeiety. 


Us 

As. 

p. 

iU. 

A 8. P. 

Members 

.V>H 

7 

11 

S2 

1 ' c 

Subscribers 



4S 

0 u 

IJjaKii Ohaube, Bill 
Collector 




100 

0 0 

Miscellaneous 

114 

-L 

(• 

;i3 

4 0 


1.055 

0 


2«.‘l 

“I « 


Rs. As. F. 

10 10 
800 11 2 
2r) 0 0 


;},792 3 11 


Total Rr. ... 20,433 9 11 

E. & O. E. 

R. D. Mkhta, 

Calcutta, 31s/ December, 1917. //ow. Treasurer. 


No. 18. 

Bills. 1917. 

Cr. 

Rr. As P 

By Balance* ... ... ... ... 19,128 2 O 


Total Rs., 19,128 2 0 

E. & O. E. 

R. 1). Mrhta, 

TTon, TreaaureT. 

% 


Galcvita, 31s^ December, 1917 



Ixxiv 


Liahilities up to 31st December, 1917- 


FUNDS. 


Bb. Ab. P. 

Asiatic Society 
O P. Fnnd, No. 1 
Do. No. 2 

Total Ks. ... 14,843 7 9 


6,012 11 0 

2.062 0 0 


Copy of Certified Statement of Seenrities in Onstody of the Bank of 
Bengal on acoonnt of Asiatic Society of Bengal, December 31, 1917 :— 


per cent. Loan of I84‘i'43 ... ... ... 16,700 

8* „ „ „ 1854-55 ... ... ... 1,63,700 

34 1866 .. I ... 44,300* 

34 1879 ... ... ... 8,000 

34 1900-1 .. ... 26,000 

•3 1896-97 ... ... 600 

4 Terminable Loan of 1915-16 ... ... 10,100 

Total Ks. ... 2,69,300 


[♦ Cashier’s security deposit.—Fd.] 


Copy of Certified Stateinont of Seourities in Custody of the Alliance 
Bank of Simla, Ltd., on account of Barclay Memorial Fond, January 18, 


84 per cent. Loan of 1854-56 
84 „ „ „ „ 1854-56 

34 „ „ „ „ 1900-01 


300 

100 

100 


Total Bs 


600 



THE FIFTH INDIAN SCIENCE CONGRESS, 
LAHORE, JANUARY 1918 . 

The Fifth Indian Science Congress was held in Lahore on 
January 9th, 10th, 11th, and 12th, 1918, under the presidency of 
Dr. Gilbert T. Water, C.S.L, M.A., Sc.D., F.R.S. The meet- 
ing was attendeaJbif about 300 members and over 100 
papers were comimTOiated, abstracts of which are given bclov. 

The Patron if thte Congress, H.H Sir Michael O’Dwyer, 
G.C.I.E., K-V-S 1., was present at the opening meeting and 
welcomed the visjbors in a short speech. 

I Presidentiaf Address. 

By Gilbert tIwalker. C 8,L, M,A., Sc,D., F,B.S. 

Yofr Honour; Ladies and Gentlemen, 

The visit of the Science Congress to Lahore ai this its 
Fifth Meeting is to my mind appropriate, not merely in view of 
the importance of the engineering, agricultural, educational, 
and sanitary questions that arise in the Punjab, but also 
because of its close associations with Sir Denzil Ibbetson. 
His reputation for strength, ability, and devotion to duty was 
such as almost to overshadow the fact that he was, 1 believe, 
the only member of the Imperial Executive Council during tlie 
past twenty year^ with a scientific training; and that his 
knowledge of mathematics, physics, and chemistry was more 
than that of an amateur I can personally testify. Let us not 
forget the splendid demonstration that his career has given to 
India of the value of an education in modem subjects. 

Since we separated a year ago at Bangalore we have lost 
two of our most prominent members, both of whom were to have 
presided over their Sections at this meeting. Dr. E. G. Hill was 
educated at Leeds and Magdalen College, Oxford, joining the 
Educational Service in 1895 as Professor of Chemistry at the 
Muir College, Allahabad. Shortly afterwards he became Dean 
of the Science Faculty, and in 1913 he was appointed Principal 
of his College. He contributed a nijmber of originaf papers 
on a variety of chemical subjects, was interested in meteorology, 
and from an early date saw the need of giving his pupils such a 
training as would fit them to take up the commercial applica¬ 
tions of chemistry. He died on 28th June at the age of forty- 
flve. 

Professor J. H. Barnes was educated at the Birmingham 
University, and in 1906 was made Agricultural Chemist to the 
Punjab, being appointed Principal of the Lyallpur College||wo 
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years later. A few months before his death from enteric on 
the 2nd June, he was selected ^s chief Cnemist at the Pusa 
Agricultural Institute. He carrted through a considerable 
amount of research in agriculture, some being of great impor¬ 
tance in connection with the growth of sugarcane and of wheat. 
Lately he worked out methods of producing excellent crops of 
wheat on land that had previously been barren from alkali, 
and of preventing the damage done to stored wheat by insect 
pests. Both Dr. Hill and Professor BameS did their work 
in spite of periodic ill-health, and both dmght to have had 
many years of activity before them, l^ould express the 
respectful sympathy of this Congress to ]bhe^ relations. 

In whatever direction we turn we see profound changes of 
attitude brought about by the present world-struggle, and we 
ought to remember that upheavals of thought, like physical 
convulsions, have their dangep. Just as a prudent man will, 
after an earthquake, examine his house to see whether it is safe, 
so it is essential that we should make sure of our ideas as modi¬ 
fied by the war. In India as in England manymen have realized 
that a neglect in education of the study of Nature involves ter¬ 
rible penalties to nationt as to individuals in their struggle for 
existence, and there is a widespread resolve that the teaching 
of science and of its technical applications shall occupy an 
important place in our colleges. But this resolve is not in 
itself sufficient. Unless we make certain that the new educa¬ 
tion is effective, our action will bo like that of a certain 
Persian Monarch who, having to adjudicate upon two poems, 
had one of them read to him and at once, without further 
investigation, awarded the prize to the other! I propose there¬ 
fore to devote the first half of my remarks to some features in 
-our science teaching that appear to me of importance. 

Now it has, 1 think, to be admitted that in England the 
teaching of mathematics, physics, and chemistry, though less 
bad than the teaching of classics, has been far less efficient 
than it might have been. It has included tables of facts in¬ 
stead of ideas, and has been abstract in its methods where it 
should have been concrete. In England it is now being real¬ 
ized that if you teach Latin as if it were a language the time 
spent in learning to read it may be reduced to a half of what it 
was, and it is equally true, though not so well known, that the 
time devoted to arithmetic, algebra, and geometry could have 
been divided by two by the elimination of what is obsolete or 
maintained solely for examination purposes. If a boy is taught 
for some months to draw geometrical figures with ruler, set 
square, protractor, and compasses, he ^1 acquire concrete 
ideas about circles and triangles in addition to training bis 
fingers and learning the meaning of accuracy. Numbers of 
facts about a circle will be obvious to him which he will never 
be able to deduce without help from the statement that it is a 
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plane figure bounded by a line called the circumference and 
such that the straight lines from all points on the circumference 
to a certain point within it are equal. The ordinary argument 
for Euclid was that its severe logic'taught the art of reasoning. 
But to the real mathematician the lengthy argument seems 
largely verbiage, concealing the essentially geometrical ideas; 
while to the severe logician the reasoning is in quite important 
respects incomplete and inaccurate. As one of my Cambridge 
logical friends remarked :—“ Euclid would be a much better 
book if it did not make so hysterical an appeal to the emo¬ 
tions.” 

I have dealt at some length with geometry, although the 
teaching of arithmetic and algebra is as bad, because 1 want to 
emphasize the fact that it is better if we can make a boy see 
mathematical relations by intuition, rather than merely give 
his mental assent to proofs in which he can see no flaw. 

I remember, at a British Association Meeting, Fitzgerald, 
one of the finest men of science that Ireland has produced, was 
challenged for his reasons for a belief that he strongly held, and 
he silenced his opponents by replying that he ‘ felt it in his 
bones.’ It is this kind of instinct that distinguishes the most 
capable men wherever wc find them. Another example is that 
of S, Ramanujam, whose mathematical wofk I saw something 
of about five years ago while he was still a clerk drawing about 
Rs. 50 a month in the Port Engineer’s Office at Madras. He 
had never been to a university, but he had discovered hundreds 
of theoioms in several very advanced branches of pure mathe¬ 
matics To me the most surprising feature, of his work was the 
small attention that he seemed to pay to formal proofs, and it 
was this as much as anything else that suggested his genius. 
As you know, Madras gave him a special scholarship to send 
him to Cambridge, and there he has shown himself a mathe¬ 
matician of the first order who will earn an international 
reputation. 

I do not assert that any students who may be among my 
audience will convince their teachers of their transcendent 
ability by contemptuous refusal to learn book-work. But 1 
differ entirely from the view, which is widely held, that for 
a professional man insight matters little provided there is text- 
book knowledge. What is wanted in life is ability to apply 
principles to the actual cases that ^rise; and the mah who 
understands is of enormously greater value than the living 
compendium of information. When Pasteur as a chemist was 
asked to find a remedy for the pest that was ruining the French 
silk industry, he knew absolutely nothing of silkworms; yet he 
solved the problem, and it was general understanding of 
^Nature’s methods that brought him success. For mere infor¬ 
mation a sensible man goes to books of reference ; he does not 
waste energy in burdening his memory with it. 
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But if it is a pity when the teaching of mccthematics is 
made lifeless, it is fatal when that of phjrsics or chemistry 
is carried on without constant appeal to experiment* A boy 
who has played with a force pump has no difficulty in grasping 
what we mean w^hen we say ‘ head of water,’ though the idea 
may be hard if based on the abstract definition of a ‘ perfect 
incompressible liquid ’: and such corresponding electric terms 
as * electromotive force ’ and ‘ capacity ’ are just as easy to a 
boy who has played to an equal extent with electric apparatus. 
But how many are nearly as familiar with electric appliances as 
they are with mechanical ? And why should wo wonder then 
that electromagnetic theory is usually found difficult ? 

Now all that T have said applies more to Indians than to 
Europeans for two reasons. First, the wonderful memories of 
most students of this country must be a continual temptation 
to them to remember a discussion rather than to absorb its 
ideas, when memorising is easier than grasping ; and secondly, 
early training in handling tools and apparatus is not nearly*as 
general here as in England. As an example of what I moan 1 
may he allowed to refer to my old school days at St. Paul’s, 
where, in addition to splendid laboratories for physics, chemis¬ 
try, and biology, there were prizes to encourage mechanical 
ingenuity and skill, and as evidence of the standard reached I 
remember one boy uas some way down the list although he had 
made a gyroscope that would spin for twenty minutes. I have 
no data as to the number of us that had collections of electric 
apparatus or small chemical laboratories or fitting shops at 
home ; but it was appreciable, and to those who had them they 
made an enormous difference They made the laws of Nature 
real, concrete, and vivid, instead of mere abstract relations 
between quantities known only by definitions. 

Training of the hands is necessary also for the acquirement 
of manipulative skill, without which many discoveries would 
never have been made. As one example I will quote the Cape 
Astronomer Gill, who developed methods of measuring angles 
in the sky to one-hundredth of a second, the angle subtended 
by a quarter-anna piece at a distance of 330 miles, half the 
distance from here to Karachi. As another example we may 
take Ramsay’s determination of the atomic weight of the rare 
gas niton. l?he largest volume of it that he could obtain was 
1/200 of a cubic millimeter not a hundredth of a pin’s head in 
bulk ; yet he utilized a balance so inconceivably delicate as to 
weigh this minute amount correctly. 

Having considered briefly the subjects of instruction let us 
glance at the methods of testing our students. I think that 
one of the most disappointing facts learned in the twelve 
years that I spent as a lecturer in mathematical physics at 
Trinity Oollege, Cambridge, was the amount of time and ener^ 
that had to be spent both in examining and in revising the 
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methods of examining. A genius like Stokes or Kelvin works 
out a theory which after a time finds its way into text-books 
and becomes a suitable subject for examination questions. It 
is placed in the syllabus and then its degeneration begins. The 
questions become crystallized in type, and the theory may 
remain in the syllabus long after it has ceased to have a living 
interest: it may even be that its basis has been destroyed by 
more recent discoveries. In Cambridge, as in India, vested 
interests are powerful, and it was only the zeal of its teachers 
and the healthy opinion of a resident Senate, which included 
some sixty Fellows of the Royal Society, that made it possible 
to effect from time to time the drastic reforms that were 
necessary. 

Such degeneration as this is unfortunately not confined to 
science. The founders of schools of painting or of music pro¬ 
duce ideas which in their followers sink into mere mannerisms ; 
and in the history of religion or morals the collapse is even 
more conspicuous. To quote examples of this in the big world- 
religions is as unnecessary as it would be depressing ; so I will 
draw merely from those survivals of primitive religion or 
superstition which form a perpetual reminder to the educated 
classes of all countries of their brotherhood with the savage. 
Some of you may realize that in Europe when a soldier’s 
charger follows his master’s coffin in his funeral procession this 
is a piece of ritual surviving from times long ago when the 
horse was killed in order that his master might have him to 
ride in the other world ; but how many of us understand 
the ritual tliat binds us in certain circumstances to throw salt 
over the left shoulder, or to throw a shoe after a newly married 
couple 'i The old ritual that gets rid of devils by driving them 
into animals still survives in England. Some twenty years ago 
in a village outside Cambridge there was a case of small-pox, 
and the peasants, good Christians as they were, had little idea, 
when they drove a number of sheep through the infected 
cottage, that they were getting rid of the devil of small-pox by 
giving it the sheep to enter into. In the same w^ay the 
shepherds of our youth, I venture to think, have little idea, 
when they drive their flocks through their routine text-books, 
that there is grave risk of setting free the evil spirits that are 
the curse of our examination system; and that these may 
seize upon the innocent pupils and ^destroy their ch&nce of 
a really successful life. 

The only method of putting the science teaching of our 
universities on to a satisfactory footing is to appoint sufficient 
numbers of first-rate teachers, men who are keen researchers 
and can impart their enthusiasm to their classes: and they 
cannot carry out investigations if their routine work leaves 
them no leisure. Further, unless they are to be professors of 
pure mathematics, they must have a laboratory training. 
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men who teach physios on its qualitative or experimental side 
this condition is universally accepted, but if it is to be taught 
on the quantitative side this is just as necessary. To attempt 
to shuffle out of the obligation by re-labelling the subject 
as applied mathematics is dishonest: and it has not even the 
merit of being good policy. For it gives you a man whose 
natural field for research work is barred to him": he is not 
familiar enough with current experimental work to apply 
mathematical methods to it. 

It would be idle to contend that the initial cost of efficiency 
will not be large; but the importance of the issue is enormous, 
and there can be no doubt that the expenditure would ulti¬ 
mately be remunerative. Let us consider wheat-growing as an 
example. Before the war an acre of wheat in England yielded 
about twenty-three maunds, but in India about eight maunds. 
In view of recent research work, however, it would appear not 
impossible to improve the Indian yield by two maunds an acje, 
after which it would still not be half what is obtained in 
England. But the value of each additional maund an acre 
is fifteen crores of rupees, so that the extra two maunds would 
sell annually for a sum three times the total present expendi¬ 
ture on public instruction in British India, including univer¬ 
sities and schools. 

The improvement I of sugar is another possible object. 
India has about 2\ million acres of which each on the average 
produces about 1 1 ton of gur, equivalent to 0*4 of a ton of 
refined sugar In Java the output is about four times as 
great; but in the Sandwich Islands they obtain from 6 to 12 
tons of sugar an acre—something like twenty times as much as 
in this country. Considering the varieties of soil and climate 
in India, it would appear that a considerable improvement 
could be made here during the next twenty years. In a similar 
way the revenues from the forests of India which at present 
average only IJ annas an acre are worth fifty times this 
amount in some parts of the country and are obviously capable 
of large growth. Whether we look to the older industries or to 
the newer commercial ones, we find indications of great rewards 
for Tesearch work. 

^ It may occur to those of you who are interested in the 
general problems of administration, that while the experimen¬ 
tal methods which have revolutionized science have much to 
say in connection with agriculture or manufacturing processes, 
they have little to do with the problems that arise when study¬ 
ing the general welfare of a province or the success of a* large 
business. Now the essence of the experimental method is that 
instead of basing our explanations of phenomena on our faulty 
intuitions we base them on and test them by definite observa¬ 
tions. But this method is capable of very wide application. 
If we were interested in such a question as the effect of 
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temperature on plague, we should find it extremely difficult 
and costly to institute special direct experiments on the 
^flubject; but Nature has been making experiments for us for 
centuries, and there is no reason why we should ignore her 
work because we have not organized and paid for it. If we 
have fairly reliable data for thirty or forty years regarding our 
question, it is obvious that there should be material enough to 
settle it, and the only point at issue is how this is to be done. 

Now quite simple considerations lead us to the idea of the 
correlation coefficient between two quantities as the extent to 
which the variations of each are determined by those of the 
other If we have a number of bags of rupees made of various 
light materials, the variations of the weights of the bags will 
be almost entirely governed by the numbers of rupees inside, 
and the correlation between the weight of a bag and the 
number of rupees inside will be almost exactly + 1. Similarly 
the percentage of members ot our Congress who are ladies 
added to the percentage who are men must make 100 : hence 
the correlation coefficient between these two percentages must 
be exactly — 1. On the other hand, if the variations of one 
quantity have very little dependence on those of another, such 
as the cost of a book and its literary merit, the correlation 
coefficient will be small. 

J propose now to give you a general idea of the method of 
statistics by looking at some of its applications, and first of all 
will put before you the problem that led me to work at the 
method. You will see on the screen the average winds of July, 
showing that our rain-bearing monsoon winds come from the 
South Indian Ocean and must therefore be affected b}' condi¬ 
tions over a large part of the earth’s surface. The upper pair 
of curves now before you ^ illustrates the formula worked out 
in 1908 for forecasting the whole monsoon rainfall of India. 
The formula, being based mainly on the data from 1876 to 
1908, agrees fairly well with the actual rainfall during that 
period; but the indications given by it for the nine years 1909 
to 1917 afford us a perfectly satisfactory test of its value. The 
formula, as you will see, is in excess or defect with the actual, 
seven times out of nine. 

Turning to the cold weather the forecast turns mainly on 
whether the season is severe or mild in December : for there 
are fairly long odds that it keeps through January and Feb¬ 
ruary the same character as it haa in December. The line 
marked ‘ calculated ' indicates for successive years the condi¬ 
tion)^ in December in the extreme north of India, Persia, and 
Baluchistan as given by the rainfall; while the ‘ actual ’ gives 
the subsequent rainfall and snowfall of the winter as actually 
reported in North-West India. You will see that in most 
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years the December conditions afford a correct indication of 
the ensuing months. 

Let us now consider some agricultural applications. The 
dependence of crops on rainfall is in many countries so 
obvious that anybody with the least claim to a mathematical 
equipment ought to be able to work out for himself a formula 
for the crop in terms of the total rainfall; and the earliest case 
that I know of the application of statistical methods is the 
determination in 1874 by Governor Bawson of the sugar crop 
of Barbados from the rainfall. The curves before you^ show 
the rainfall, the actual crop, and the crop as calculated by 
Rawson^s formula. We may take as representing the modern 
method of determining what affects a crop that employed by 
Hooker in 1907. Wo have on the screen ^ diagrams showing 
for wheat, oats, potatoes and hay in the east of England the 
effect of rain, of accumulated temperature above 42^. and of 
accumulated temperature below 42®. The curves show the 
correlation coefficionts at intervals of four weeks for about 18 
months before the crop is harvested, and from these we may 
read off the conditions that bring success For wheat thev 
vant a varm and dry first summer, autumn, and winter, with 
cold and wet in the final spring: a cold winter is bad. For 
oats it is vital to have heavy rainfall and deficient warmth in 
the spring and summer. For potatoes cold and rain in the 
first summer are good, not bad as for other crops. For hav 
nothing matters until the final spring, when wet and cool 
weather is essential. The correlation coefficient of the hay 
outturn with these two factors jointly is 0*8, which means 
that an extremely good forecast is possible. 

Last year 1 made a preliminary examination into the 
wheat, cotton, and jute crops of India, but found the extreme 
shortness of the series qf reliable data available to me a big 
handicap. The outcome, which is not very trustworthy, is 
before you,^ and appears to' show^ that important results may 
be expected from a more complete examination. If you look 
at the correlations for the Punjab rabi wheat crop you will see 
that it seems to be greatly affected by cloud, temperature, and 
humidity in March, as well as by rain in December and 
January. Taking the rainfall of the two earlier months we 
can derive a forecast of the probable crop, and the result of 
this is .shown as the upper diagram on the screen.* Bv confinr 
ing himself to single types of crop and a single district or 
assessment circle Mr. 8. M. Jacob has got some striking 
results, and the middle and lowest diagrams indicate how well 
statistical formulae will fit the data for the past thirty years. 
The middle one shows how the area of well-irrigated wheat in 
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the Dona Charhda assessment circle is related to the previous 
rainfall. Naturally if a peasant realizes that there has been 
rain enough to sow his wheat on unirrigated land he sows it 
there, and the area sown on well-irrigated land is diminished. 
The lowest curve gives the actual area compared with the area 
as deduced from the rainfall. 

We may now turn to America where the Agricultural 
Department have been most energetic and successful in work of 
this kind. As an example I have taken the Georgia cotton 
crop which is largely dependent on temperature in May and 
June. The diagram * shows how a forecast may be based on 
this. When the process of ginning is actually going on they 
are still anxious to know what the total crop will be : and the 
lower diagram illustrates how this may be obtained from the 
amount of cottoji actually gained between the 1st September 
and the 14th November ancf the number of fair days in that 
interval. 

So far our methods have been quite easy to interpret, and 
there is little room for controversy as long as purely mathe¬ 
matical conditions are satisfied. It* is when we come to eco¬ 
nomical or sanitary questions that difficulties arise, especially if 
the data are not reliable or do not cover a long series of ^\ears. 
For we may find that events A tend to be associated with 
events B; but this does not prove that A causes B or thal 
B causes A : for both of them may be due to ^ome third series 
of events C J will illustrate this by showing you two curves 
The topmost on the screen* gives the proportion of thos^ in 
England who when married cannot write and put a mark on 
the register instead of a signature. The second curve gives the 
amount of unemployment in England : actually it indicates the 
total expenditure hy trades unions on their unemployed 
members. At first sight it would therefore appear that there 
is a very intimate and reliable relation between illiteracy and 
unemployment, the more ignorant the people the less being 
the unemployment. But we cannot conclude that A causes B 
until we have satisfied ourselves that no third factor C domi¬ 
nates the situation. One factor which seems most likely to 
influence the proportion of illiterate married people is the 
number of marriages, for the rate at w'hich educated y)eople 
marry will presumably not vary very greatly from ^year to 
year: and the factor which may b^ expected to have most 
influence on unemployment is the amount of trade. I am 
accordingly giving you as the fourth curve on the screen the 
fluctuations in the marriage rate, and as the third the fluctua¬ 
tions in the sum of exports and imports per head. Tt is now 
quite clear that the prosperity of the country is the dominat¬ 
ing factor. When trade is good unemployment is small: at 
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the same time weddings are numerous especially among the 
working classes, and hence the proportion of those who can 
only put a mark in the marriage register will be large. In 
text-books of statistics there are definite types of relationship 
which are called spurious, but the necessary and sufficient way 
of avoiding all these pitfalls and securing a right result is to 
consider all the factors which can produce an appreciable 
influence. 

Among the most interesting and important Indian prob¬ 
lems to which statistical methods can be applied are those of 
the health and prosperity of its races, and I will sketch an 
attempt that I made recently to throw light on conditions in 
Bengal. The data of births, deaths, and diseases there are 
recorded by chowkidars and are offioialh^ admitted to be 
decidedly inaccurate : at the sam%time it is easy to see that, 
if two series of quantities ar^^ related and we make random 
errors in recording them, the two inaccurate series so derived 
will in general be related almost as clearly as the original 
series. Hence the»^e is hope that these vital statistics, though 
inaccurate, will yield results which are true qualitatively 
though perhaps not quantitatively. 

A student of Bengal data finds himself brought up at the 
outset by what seems an insurmountable birder to progress. 
The registration by the village chowkidars seems so bad that 
over Bengal each of them reports the same number of deaths 
irrespective of what has really happened. This, at least at 
first sight,* appears to be the only interpretation that can be 
put on the close relation between the death-rate and the 
number of chowkidars per 10,000 of the population. But even 
if the work is badly done why should this relation hold ^ Our 
suspicions are thereby roused, and if in obedience to the 
principle just laid down we think what other factors may be 
involved we soon hit on the explanation The obvious factor 
to examine is that of population : a big death-rate means that 
the ratio of the population, say, ten or twenty years ago, to 
that of to-day is high. If the number of chowkidars per 10,000 
is also high in these cases, it means that for the areas in which 
the population of say, twenty or thirty years ago was high, 
the number of chowkidar posts also was high. In other words, 
when the numbers of the chowkidar posts were last revised 
they were made roughly proportional to the population of the 
time; and this, I am told, is what happened. The lowest 
curve on the screen gives the ratio of the population of 1881 to 
that of 1911. It could not be expected that this would agree 
perfectly with either curve, but I think it supports the 
interpretation* 

As it is better for these purposes to have a fairly uniform 
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area, I have taken for consideration that of South-West Bengal. 
i,e, the Burdwan and Presidency Divisions, I wiU not trouble 
you with the details of the processes employed, but will put on 
the screen ^ the curves showing the factors which seem to have 
most influence on the fever rate of any year. They are— 

(1) the population at the beginning of the year, 

(2) the cost of rice in the previous year, 

(3) the area under cultivation in the actual year, 

(4) the rainfall in the actual year. 

The table of relations between these is • 



j Fever 

Popula¬ 

tion 

Cost 
of rice 

1 

Cultiva¬ 
ted area 

Rainfall 

Fever 

+ 1-00 

-1-0 56 

- 0 36 

-0 40 

- 0-20 

Population 

-1-0 66 

-f 1-00 

-0*66 

0 00 

+ 0-10 ’ 

Cost of rice j 

- 0 36 

1 

-0*66 

j 1*00 

+ 0*16? 

+ 0*10? 

Cultivated area 

- 0-40 

0*00 

0'15 ? 

1 00 

1 +040 

Rainfall 

- 0*20 

-1- 0*10 t 

+ 0*10? 

+ 0 40 

1+100 


Of these the probable error due to pui e chance is about 
0*13, so I have only given the figures to the nearest 0 05, and 
those less than 0*2 are certainly doubtful. From these we can 
find by simple algebra the following * regression ’ equation 
between the departures from their average values of these 
quantities, 

(fever) = 0*65 (population) + 0* 15 (cost of rice) — 0-35 
(cultivated area) — 0*15 (rainfall) * 

here by writing any quantity, such as (fever), within brackets 
we mean that we take the departure of the fever rate from the 
average and divide it by the mean departure of fever rate. 
Let us first look at the largest and therefore most reliable 
figures in the table. First, the —0*65 suggests that a rise in 
the price of food in any year has a marked effect in diminishing 
the population at the end of that year: as we shall see later only 
a part of this is due to the usual struggle for existence. The 
0*55 shows that an increase of pbptdation at the beginning of 
a year tends strongly to be followed by an increase of the fever 
rate during that year: this is a rather striking result, and we 
shall examine it shortly. The —0*40 shows that an increase 
of the area under cultivation means a decrease in the quantity 
of fever: this is presumably because the processes of cultivat¬ 
ing the land leave fewer pools long stagnant for mosquitoes to 
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breed in. The + 0*40 presumably means that when rainfall in 
any year is scanty the peasant does not cultivate as much land 
as when there is plenty of rain for his crops. Let us now look 
with some care at the—0*36 which Informs us of a decrease 
in fever next year due to an increase in the cost of food this 
year. At first sight this result is surprising, for we should 
expect that less rice to eat this year would lower vitality and 
so increase fever next year, not decrease it. But the explana¬ 
tion is easy and important. The —0*36 tells us of the actual 
effect of the cost of rice on fever rate, and so includes indirect 
as well as direct effects We have just seen that it has a big 
effect in decreasing the population, and that a decrease of popu¬ 
lation produces decrease of fever. This large indirect decrease 
would be enough to swamp a small direct increase ; further, the 
decrease may be emphasized by the diminution in fever due to 
the slight increase in cultivation (of amount-i-O* 16 ?) caused by 
higher prices for rice. The regression equation shows us in exact 
terms that this general reasoning is correct. It gives us the ' 
departure in fever produced by departures in the other variables 
separately, and when the indirect effects of the cost of rice are in 
Ais way included in their proper places, the direct effect of an 
increase in the cost of rice is a small increase in the fever rate. 

I have discussed these relations at some length because I 
wish to make it clear that though the ordinary correlation co¬ 
efficient is very often treated as if it gave the direct effect of one 
factor on another, it frequently does nothing of the kind : and it 
always gives the total effect, direct and indirect. We cannot 
get the direct effect except by forming the regression equation 
of the type that we have just considered: and we may get 
misleading results unless that equation contains all the factors 
which produce appreciable effects. It will be remembered 
that there wap a coefficient of - 0 66 between the cost of rice 
in any year and the population at the end of it: this relation¬ 
ship which is shown on the screen ^ seems at first sight so close 
as to suggest that the population must be in dire poverty. 
But if this conclusion were justified we should equally infer 
from the close relationship in England between the number 
married and the trade activity that the young people there 
were as anxious to get wedded as a starving man is for his 
food, a state of things which does not fit with a declining birth¬ 
rate. As a matter of fact the high price in any year has a 
relationship of—0*35 with the increase of population in that 
year, but—0*66 with that in the previous year : these relations 
are showm on the screen. Thus, if .we can trust our data, the 
association of high prices in any year with low population at 
the end of that year is mainly brought about in the previous 
year, and the high prices are chiefly a result, not the cause. 


* Su, Fig, X. 
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The remaining close association, that whereby an increase 
of population produces an increase of fever, is now put before 
you.^ It is so directly opposed to widely accepted medical 
ideas that for some months T did not treat it seriously. But 
on my informing Major McKendrick of Kasanli of it he urged 
me not to reject it lightly, and drew m\ attention to some 
analyses of his which would suggest an explanation. I have 
therefore examined the corresponding relationship for all the 
ten provinces of India for which sufficient data are available, 
and have only found a single negative coefficient. The average 
value is + 0*5. For those of you who are interested in sanitary 
matters I may briefly explain that the spread of malaria among 
men depends on the meeting of healthy men with infected 
mosquitoes, and the spread among mosquitoes on the eneoun- 
ters between infected men and healthy mosquitoes ; hence the 
relations are symmetrical from the mathematical if not the 
BBSthetic standpoint, and an increase in the number of men has 
essentially the same bad effect as an increase in the number of 
mosquitoes. 

The conditions in the drier regions of India are so different 
from those of Bengal that it would clearly be dangerous to 
argue from one to the other; and this year’s malaria has draw ii 
attention to the work of Major Christopher’s seven years ago. 
He then published data for malaria in the Punjab as affec‘ted 
by prices and rainfall, noting that malaria w iit up with excess 
of rain or a rise of cost of wheat in the same year, and with 
a defect of rain in the previous year. His work was most 
important though he did not separate the direct from the 
indirect effects, and his numerical results and mine differ some¬ 
what. 

Taking his data without modification I have worked out 
the tabic which is put on the screeji 
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Here the probable errors vary from 0*07 to 0*1 and I find 

(fever) as 0*6(rain of same year)—0*15(rain of previous 
year) +0 36 (prices). 

So the direct effect of rain in the previous year appears 
practically negligible, and its effect is brought about through a 
rise of prices. 

I have deliberately given you several examples in which a 
superficial treatment by statistical methods leads to an entirely 
wrong conclusion: and it is owing to such possibilities that the 
remark is so glibly made by the general public that by statis¬ 
tics you can prove anything and that the method is not 
practical. But it appears to me obvious that we have every 
right to be misled if we trust a man’s application of statistics 
to a problem say, in economics, if he is not familiar both with 
statistical methods and with the principles of economics. If 
you build a big bridge you call in a man who understands the 
calculation of stresses and strains as well as the methods of 
handling steel *. and only when you have done that have you § 
right to expect success. Further, although he makes calcula¬ 
tions you don't dismiss him for being unpractical, beoaiise 
everybody knows that mechanical problems have been solved 
by mathematical processes for a century or more. But by your 
self-restraint you do not forfeit the right, which long custom 
has given to all of us, to call any method unpractical either if 
it is not purely rule of thumb, or if it is in the slightest degree 
difficult to understand, or, most important of all, if it is new. 
As Huxley remarked, the practical man is the man who prac¬ 
tises the errors of his forefathers. 

I hope that statistical methods may before long be recog¬ 
nized as essential for efficiency for the following reasons. First, 
a table of data covering, say, fifty years gives any intelligent 
man the same advantage, as if he had carefully watched the 
conditions for fifty years and had a perfect memory: secondly, 
employing a draughtsman to plot these data will suggest 
relationships in a manner which would otherwise require pro¬ 
found study of the figures: and thirdly, employing a clerk to 
work out the correlation coefficients and regression equation 
will give him without effort reliable information about their 
relationships which will distinguish direct from indirect effects, 
and could be got in no other way. 

In conclusion I would urge on those of you who have any 
control over the collection of statistics to exercise all the care 
within your power in order to secure accuracy, and so by lay¬ 
ing up invaluable materials for their use to deserve the grati¬ 
tude of posterity. 
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General Discussions. 

Recent Investigations on Soil Aeration. — By Albert 
Howard, Imperial Economic Botanist, and R. S. Hole, 
Imperial Forest Botanist, 

The growth of a crop is only possible through the simultaneous 
operation of a number of soil factors—water, mineral salts, temperature 
and oxygen. If any one factor is in defect,! growth is regulated by the 
amount of this factor present, and is not influenced by an increase in any 
of the other factors. The chief object in soil management is the removal, 
in advance, of any possible limiting factor. 

The aeration of the soil is a factor in growth which has been neglected 
in the past. It has only indirectly been recognized in the importance 
attached to a proper soil texture. The subject is now attracting more 
attention and it is proposed to refer to some of the recent work and to 
indicate the directions in which farther investigation is desirable. 

1. Aeration and the amount of growth. 

Various determinations have been made of the amount of growth in 
cultures in which the only variable factor is the degree of aeration. 

(1) The effect of increased aeration on the root developmerU of barley. 
In water cultures. Hall 2 found that both root development and growth 
depend on the amount of aeration. 

(2) The effect of soil texture on growth. Hunter» found that root 
development and growth fell off as the soil was more consolidated. 

(3) The effect of addirtg potaherda or aand to the Puaa soil.* The addi* 
tion of inert aerating agents like sand, potsherds or broken bricks to Pusa 
soil (a fine calcareous silt which readily loses its texture) increases the 
growth very markedly. In the case of Java indigo where both nitrogen 
and oxygen are required, the increase is as high as 40 per cent. 

To follow the subject further, the structure of the soil must be 
considered in relation to the root development of the plant. The pore 
spaces of the soil are taken up by air and water, the latter occurring in 
thin films round the soil particles. The biological activities of the root 
hairs and of the soil bacteria involve respiration for which a constant 
supply of oxygen is necessary and which results in a continuous produc¬ 
tion of carbon dioxide. Efficient soil ventilation is therefore essential for 
growth. 

Recent investigations at Rothamstead^ on the composition of the 
soil atmosphere show that the amount of oxygen in the soil falls as the 
amount of carbon dioxide rises. The water films contain little oxygen 
but much carbon dioxide, that is, the oxygen is used up os rapidly as it 
is supplied. 

2. Ventilation or the soil and the system of flood 
irrigation in* Northern India. 

Flood irrigation on fine alluvial soils interferes with their ventilation 
by rapidly destroying the texture and by forming a compact surface 
crust impermeable to air. One limiting factor—water—is removed but 
another—the need of aeration—is intihduoed. Thus over-irrigation 
actually diminishes the yield. This is shown by results obtained at 
Quetta where 13 maunds of wheat were obtained with one irrigation and 

1 In the case of the temperature factor, growth is also limited when 
the optimum is exceeded. 

« Hall, A. D., Phil, Trana,, B, 204. 1913. 

« Hunter, C., Proo, of the XJniv, of Durham Phil, Soc,, IV, p. 183. 

i Howard, A., Bulletin 61, Agr. Reoeairoh Institute, Puea, 191& 

( Russell, E. J., and Appleyard, A., Jour, of Agr. 8e., VII, p. 1,2015. 
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only 8 matinds where three irrigations were given. In any flood irriga* 
tion system» a practical compromise between the needs of the plant for 
air and for water must be worked out. This has been aooompushed at 
Quetta 1 by the proper utilization of the preliminary watering given 
More sowing, under this new system, the yields obtained are often 
higher than tho^e obtained with the six or seven waterings usually 
applied. The Quetta results have been shown by experiment to apply to 
the Punjab s and Sind where almost half the irrigation wat^ now used 
eould be saved. The economic significance of these results becomes 
apparent when it is remembered that the annual revenue derived from 






3. Soil aebation and quality. 

It is well known that the quality of vegetable products varies with 
the locality, but the factors on which quality depends are still undeter¬ 
mined. Breed is undoubtedly one of the moAt important, and no im¬ 
provement in cultivation can change a short-stapled cotton into a long- 
stapled kind. Various observations suggest that for each variety to 
attain its highest quali^y, adequate soil aeration is necessary. A few 
examples may be given. 

(1) Barley* —The best malting samples are always grown on open, 

well-aerated soils and never on stiff, heavy clays. ^ 

(2) Tobooco.^All the tracts in India which have achieved a reputa- 
tion for the production of tobacco of good quality are those in which 
aeration is above the average. 

(3) Ootton. —^Mr. Clouston's results on the open laterite soils at 
Ohardkhuri indicate that soil aeration is one of the factors on which the 
quality of the staple of ootton depends. 

Experience in India shows that cropd will not mature properly if soil 
aeration is interfered with during the ripening period. Kecent resulto 
obtained at Botharostead ^ show that, on cropped land, ripening is 
associated With a great outpouring of carbon dioxide into the soil atmos¬ 
phere. The cause of this is not known. It has been suggested that it is 
due to the death and decay of the fine roots after the flowering i>eriod, 
but this will not explain the observed delay in ripening if air is not 
supplied during the period of maturation. An interesting field of re¬ 
search lies ready to hand. 

4. Other aspects of soil aeration. 

If soil aeration is a growth factor, aeration must influence the distri¬ 
bution of plants* and oe of importance in ecological studies. Cannon in 
Arizona and Free* of the Johns Hopkins University have shown that 
the poor conditions of soil aeration are correlated with the absence of 
vegetation in the dry lakes of desert basins, and the zouath>n of vegeta¬ 
tion round these basins may be in correlation with the soil aeration 
requirements of the plants involved. 

The importance of soil-aeration in Indian forestry * has recently been 


1 Howard, A., and Howard, G. L. C., BuUeUn 4, FruU BxperimerU 
Station, Quetta, 1916. 

< Annual Bepori of the Imperial Economic Botanieta, 1916-17. , 

8 Russell, E. J., and Appleyard, A., Jour, of Agr. Sc., VIII, p. 386, 
1917. 

* The distribution of gram in India is correlated with soil aeration. 
See Agr. Jour, of India, Science Congress Number, p. 20, 1917. 

t Cannon, W. A., and Free, E. E., Journal of Ecology, V, p. 127, 
1917. 

* Hole, R. S., Ind. For. Mem., I, p. 46, 1911; Indian Foruter, 1916, 
pp. 343 and 344; and Indian Forssf Recorde, V, 4, Parts I, n and III 
1914-16. 
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MDphMizttd by a atudy of the factor influencing the healthy growth of 
«al (Shorea robwia) seedlings. Whereas water cultures have shown that 
water in itself is quite harmless, yet water which is held in contact with 
soi forest soil rapidly becomes highly injurious to the roots of 
seedlings. Any factor which increases the amount of moisture in the 
soil, such as shade or bad drainage, accentuates the injurious action. 
Kain-water held in contact with such soil Is found to become heavily 
charfi^ with ccurbon dioxide and impoverished as regards its oxygen 
supiuy. In water culture experiments, a high carbon dioxide and low 
o^Mn*content have been proved to be injurious to the roots. There are 
^od grounds for believing that, in addition to aaZ, many of our most 
Important Indian trees are very sensitive to soil-aeration, and a careful 
study of this factor appears to be of primary importance in Indian forestry 
not only on account of its effect on the establifiSiment and development of 
seedlings but also because of its probable influence on the growth of older 
trees and its possible connection with injurious diseases. 


Indian Essential Oils. — Bp Db. J. J. SrDBOROUQH, F,LC, 

Dr. J. J. Sudborough opened a discussion on Indian Essential Oils. 
Attention was drawn to the fact that many of the essential oils quoted 
on the London Market are obtained from raw materials of Indian origin. 
Some of the more important of these oils are:—sandalwood, oitronella, 
lemon grass, ginger grass, palma rosa, cinnamon, cixmamon leaf, thymol, 
vetivert and East India dill. 

The only oils which have been distilled for years in India are the 
four grass oils, and essential oil experts claim that the bulk of these oils 
reach England in an adulterated condition. For example it was stated 
as late as May 19)7 that practically no pure oitronella oil is shipped from 
Ceylon, it is almost invariably adulterated with petroleum; Java 
oitronella oil, on the other hand, is nearly always pure. 

The present war has resulted in the creation of several distilleries in 
India for the manufacture of sandal oil from sandalwood and of thymol 
from Ajwan seed. These factories are run on scientific lines, turn out 
unadulterated products and during war time are yielding, big profits. It 
is hoped that in post-war times India will be able to supply the world's 
demands for sandalwood and thymol and that the exportation of the 
raw materials for the distillation of these into products in other countries 
will cease. 

It is possible that the distillation of several other valuable oils might 
meet witn financial success, although the matter is more complex than 
in the case of thymol and sandal oil owing to the fact that the raw 
materials are also grown in other countries and the competition with the 
products derived from these sources would be keen. The manufacture of 
vetivert and East Indian dill oils is worth further consideration whereas 
the distillation of coriander or anise oil ^m Indian seed is hopeless at the 
present time as the Indian grown seeds contain far less oil than the 
corresponding seeds grown in Europe or Asia Minor. 

Attention was drawn to the need in the case of each oil of careful 
experiments in order to determine the most effective and economical 
zn^ods of extraction, and emphasis was laid on the necessity for scientific 
control of the cultivation of the raw materials in order to be sure that the 
highest yields and best qualities of oil were found in the particular plant 
or seed. Examples were quoted riiowing the improvement in yields and 
quality obtained by the application of partioular types of manures to 
laven&r and pepp«^nt plants in Europe, 

The ques^n of growing raw materials more or less unknown in India 
and using them for the production of oils to compete with those manu¬ 
factured in other countries was discussed, some of the exlmples cited 
were :--«>Euoalyptu8, Citriadora. E. Maoarthuri, Liquidanter orlent^s 
(Liqaid Storax), Piper oubeba (Oil of Cubebs). The production of mm 
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oils fn>m raw znaterials already growing in the country was also dealt 
with and in conclusion the question of 83 mthetic volatile oils was discussed. 

Lectures. 

Three public lectures were delivered. 

Some simple Living Things ; Parasitism and Disease.”— 
By Major P. Norman White, C.I.E., I.M.S. 

Aviation.”—By Lt.-CoL. G. M. Griffith, R.A. 

"‘The Planetary System, Ancient and Modem .”—By Dr. 
D. N. Mallik, B.A., F.R.S.E. 

ABSTRACT OF PAPERS COMMUNICATED TO THE 
CONGRESS. 

Section of Agriculture. 

President: —Dr. L. C. Coleman, Director of Agriculture, 
Mysore State, 

(Presidential Address,) 

Indian Agricultural Development. 

The Development of Agriculture in India has formed the 
subject of an interesting and valuable report by Mr. Mac- 
kenna which no doubt all of you have read. That report 
shows quite clearly that the Agricultural Departments in 
India have already justified the broad-minded policy inaugu¬ 
rated by Lord Curzon, through the increased returns which 
they have enabled and are enabling the Indian agriculturists 
to obtain from their land. It is, therefore, unnecessary for 
me to attempt an apologia for organized agricultural work in 
this country even were 1 competent to provide one. It might, 
however, be profitable for an unofficial scientific body, such as 
the Indian Science Congress, to examine the means which are 
being utilized to improve Indian agricultural conditions and to 
consider in how far those means are calculated to lead to per¬ 
manent results. It would, I think, also be well within our 
province to point out certain dangers which lie ahead, and to 
suggest means for avoiding them. 

The two lines of work which appear to have yielded the 
most striking tangible results during the past ten years are:— 
(1) The improvement of the staple crops of the country by 
selection and the organized distribution of the improved seed 
obtained, and (2) the transfer of the best indigenous methods 
of cultivation and the best indigenous implements as utilized 
in certain axeas to other more backward parts of the country. 

^ The reasons why these two lines of work have produced 
tangible results so rapidly are fairly obvious. In the first 
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place, neither demands on the part of the agriculturist an 
expenditure of money or labour greatly in excess of that 
which he has been accustomed to devote to the cultivation of 
his land. In the second place, neither requires, under the 
present conditions of low production which prevail in this 
country, very long or very accurate experimental work to 
enable agricultural experts to satisfy themselves as to the 
suitability of their introduction. The various Departments of 
Agriculture in India have been quick to appreciate these facts 
and we find to-day in many provinces as much time and 
money being devoted to growing and distributing improved 
seed and to popularizing efiicient indigenous agricultural prac¬ 
tices and implements as on all the rest of the agricultural 
work put together T do not wish it to be thought that 1 
consider plant breeding as a kind of experimental work which 
requires less careful scientific control than others. I wish 
only to emphasize the fact that in a country such as India, 
where scientific work in connection with agriculture dates back 
hardly more than twenty years, improvement by selection is 
comparatively easy, and plant breeding work in India has, up 
to the present, been mainly confined to selection. Hybridiza¬ 
tion has been rarely resorted to. We have, it is true, the 
work of the Howards on wheat, Leake’s work on cotton and 
Barber’s work on sugarcane, all of which are rich w ith promise 
for the future: but the improved varieties of crops which are 
being distributed on such a large scale in Madras, the Central 
Provinces, the United Provinces, the Punjab and Bengal are, 
in practically all cases, the result of selection. As time goes 
on we shall no doubt find ourselves in the same position as the 
countries of Europe, where an immense amount of the most 
careful and painstaking scientific work will be required to 
evolve a type which is distinctly better than those already 
being grown, but we have not yet reached that stage of develop¬ 
ment. 

As so much emphasis has been placed on plant breeding 
during the past few j^ears it will be interesting to enquire just 
what are the probabilities of improvement in this direction 
About eight years ago Dr. Hopkins of the Illinois Experiment 
Station sent a circular letter to various Agricultural Authori¬ 
ties in Europe, including such well-known men as Hall, Von 
Seelhorst, Sohneidewind and Wagner, pointing out that, ac¬ 
cording to reliable statistics, the average yield of wheat and 
other cereals had increased in Europe by about 100% within 
the past century and enquiring what proportion of this in¬ 
crease could be attributed to each of the following four fac¬ 
tors :— 

(1) The use of improved seed. 

(2) The use of plant food in commercial fertilizers and 

stable and green manures. 
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(3) Better rotation of crops. 

(4) More thorou{^ tillage. 

The authorities consulted, while differing somewhat in their 
views, were practically agreed that the use of better seed 
had not provided morci than 20% of the total increase in pro¬ 
duction. It will be interesting to compare with this estimate 
the results which have been obtained with certain crops in 
India. In parts of the Central Provinces, selected Rcweum 
cotton 3 rields about 25% more than the mixture previously 
grown. Pusa 12 wheat gives an increase of from 10 to 25% 
in certain definite areas of the United Provinces, Bihar and 
the Punjab, but no definite figures are available. The most 
striking resets thus far obtained are, perhaps, those of Hector 
in Bengal who has been able to isolate a strain of paddy 
yielding 30% more than the ordinary varieties grown by the 
ryot. From these examples, and I think they are fairly rep¬ 
resentative, it would appear that plaht breeding promises to 
do rather more for the Indian ryot than it has done for the 
European farmer. It is, however, pretty certain that this 
work alone will be of little permanent benefit unless it is 
accompanied by improvements along other lines. In fact it 
may be argued with a certain amount of ‘plausibility that 
plant breeding work by itself is, in many parts of India, likely 
to lead to permanent harm rather than to permanent good. 

How, it may be asked, can such an opinion be supported ? 
It is hardly necessary to repeat here the view which has been 
so frequently expressed, that we have had, in many parts of 
India, for centuries a state of agricultural equilibrium. The 
soil is generally very poor, and the ryot uses on it very little 
manure. The crops he harvests are correspondingly low and 
the varieties or mixtures of varieties which he grows are no 
doubt nicely adapted to the existing conditions. If we now 
isolate strains, which in the first instance yield us 20% or 30% 
more than the varieties or mixtures of varieties usually grown, 
this will result in an increased drain on the soil and unless 
such a drain is counteracted by an increased return of plant 
foods to the soil we are likely to find, in a comparatively short 
time, the yield from these improved strains sink back to or 
below the level from which we started and to discover that 
the soil itself has been further impoverished. We are, no 
doubt, still too ignorant of the processes which are going on 
in the soils of India, and more especially of the biological 
factors which infiuence plant production, to speak with cer¬ 
tainty on this point; but signs are not lacking that something 
similar to what I have foreshadowed is likely to occur. It 
should be noted, however, that the above remarks refer pw- 
tioularly to such crops as cereals and oil seeds where an in¬ 
crease in ykld tepreeents a definite increase in the plant food 
taken from the soil. In the case of such a crop as cotton 
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whew increase in 3 rield ooftimonly results from an increase in 
ginning percentage, the amount of plant food removed from 
the soil should be approximately the same whether the old 
mixture or the improved strain is grown. 

I do not wish to be understood from these remarks as 
intending to belittle the value to Indian Agriculture of plant 
breeding and the distribution of improved varieties. There 
is, however, a danger that the very striking results which have 
b^n obtained from this kind of work within the past ten years 
will make both scientific workers and the general public in 
India blind to the immense importance of other problems 
which face us, problems which, in many cases, will require the 
most patient and painstaking investigation by highly trained 
research workers for their solution. I shall return to this 
subject later and shall, in the meantime, turn to some of the 
other problems awaiting us. 

The question of the conservation, improvement and utili¬ 
zation of our manurial resources is a subject which has not 
received that amount of attention which it deserves. From 
the time of Voelcker onward we have had warnings with re¬ 
gard to the serious drain which the export of oil seeds and 
bones has had upon our soils. The attention of the Board 
of Agriculture in India has been turned towards this ques¬ 
tion many times, but that bod}^ has not been able to reach any 
very satisfactory conclusions. Prohibition of export is a 
measure which seems too drastic, and even the imposition of 
an export duty would be certain to meet with serious if not 
insurmountable opposition. The present, however, when a 
practical prohibition of export exists, is a most favourable 
opportunity for popularizing the use of these valuable pro¬ 
ducts of Indian soils. We all trust that the conditions which 
have forced the present prohibition upon us will never recur, 
but it would, I submit, be almost criminal negligence on our 
part if we did not make the best use of the opportunity 
which it affords. The popularisation of use of oil-cakes as 
cattle foods and manures seems to me a matter of urgent im¬ 
portance. In this connection J may mention that an exten¬ 
sive campaign for the popularisation of oil-cake as a manure 
for sugarcane is being organized in Mysore State, and if the 
success already achieved can be taken as a guide we should 
see within the next five or six yearn practically the "whole of 
oui oil seeds being utilized for the* improvement of our own 
soils. I anticipate that through manurial improvements alone 
an increase in our sugar yields of one hundred per cent will be 
effected within the next ten years. 

This, however, is oxily one of the manurial resources which 
have to be considered. The knowledge of our resources of 
mineral manures, more especially of phosphates, is very in¬ 
complete, nor has Government taken up seriously the qaegtion 
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of exploring them thoroughly or of Utilizing them to the beat 
advantage. Finally the question of the fixation of afcmos- 
pherio nitrogen—a question which is engaging the attention of 
Europe, America and Japan to an ever-increasing extent—has 
scarcely been touched in India. Recently the Government of 
Mysore has taken up this question in connection with the 
development of the natural water power resources of the 
State, and there are prospects that a factory for the fixation of 
nitrogen on a fairly large scale will be started in the near 
future. The effect that a cheap and adequate supply of nitro¬ 
gen would have on the returns from most of our staple crops is 
almost incalculable. Lastly, we have the question of green 
manures and we must confess, I think, that we have still a 
very long way to go before we can tell ryots how best to util¬ 
ize these important improvers ot soil fertility. The fact that 
at present, in some parts of India at least, more than fifty per 
cent of the nitrogen content of the green manure is lost and 
thus never becomes available for soil improvement indicates 
clearly enough what an important field of investigation we 
have here 

The question of the utilization of oil seeds and other 
forms of commercial manures is, as has very frequently been 
pointed out, intimately bound up with the question of the 
amount of capital which the ryot has available, it is also 
closely connected with the education of the agricultural popu¬ 
lation for a proper use of commercial manures presupposes a 
fairly high degree of intelligence. 

As regards the question of capital, there is strong evi¬ 
dence that the condition of the Indian agriculturists has con¬ 
siderably improved during the past few years and there is 
undoubtedly an increasing tendency for him to spend money 
on the cultivation of his land. This, we believe, is partly due 
to the efforts of the Agricultural Departments in India. That 
a demand for commercial fertilizers is beginning to arise 
among the ryots of India was an opinion generally accepted 
by the Board of Agriculture at their recent meeting in Poona. 
The influence of the co-operative movement is also increasing 
rapidly, and its effect upon the economic condition of the agri¬ 
culturist during the next twenty years is bound to be enormous. 

Turning to education, the demand for compulsory pri¬ 
mary education is becoming more and more insistent. The 
number of schools in rural areas is increaeing rapidly and 
provided our rural education is conducted on rational lines it 
will lead to an awakening of the Indian agricultural popula¬ 
tion which is bound to have the most beneficent effect upon 
the development of our greatest industry. I have used the 
expression on rational lines ” with a purpose, for there seems 
to me the gravest danger that we shall in India commit the 
same mistakes which have been committed in other parts of 
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the world and shaH find the sons of our agriculturists leaving 
school with a distinct distaste for the occupation upon which 
the future prosperity of this country depends. 

In the past, agricultural workers in India have been in the 
difficult position of having to justify their existence to two 
separate bodies. On the one hand, they have had to prove to 
an at times somewhat critical Government not only that the 
work they were endeavouring to do was likely to lead to prac¬ 
tical results commensurate with the money which was being 
expended upon it. but also that the results obtained warranted 
the expenditure of very much larger sums of money. On the 
other hand, they have had to persuade a conservative agricul¬ 
tural population that improvements on existing methods are 
not beyond the bounds of possibility. Both these difficulties 
have ^en to a most gratifying extent surmounted and signs 
are not wanting that ere long we shall be landed in the 
opposite difficulty of being overpowered with demands for a 
guidance which we are not able to furnish. 

What do you require to fit us in the best possible way to 
meet the emergency which I have foreshadowed ? We need 
above all things a much larger and better organized research 
staff. Any one who has studied carefully the reports of the 
various Agricultural Departments and more especially the 
reports of experimental farms must realize that much of the 
experimental work which is being attempted is not likely to 
be of more than ephemeral value. This is more especially 
the case with regard to manorial experiments. All the ex¬ 
perience of Europe goes to show that the most important in¬ 
creases in crop production have come as a result of the scienti¬ 
fic use of manures. Germany is to-day able to feed herself 
largely because of her use of commercial fertilizers and she 
has been taught how to use them to the best advantage 
through the immense amount of accurate experimental work 
which has been carried out on stations scattered all over the 
country. Hovr much of this accurate experimental work do 
we find being done in India at the present ? Many of our 
experimental farms are scarcely worthy of the name because 
there is not sufficient scientific supervision and because there 
is, in too many cases, a demand that the farm shall show at 
the end of the year a favourable balance sheet. I am not 
prepared to assert categorically tha^ an experimental farm 
which shows a profit stands thereby condemned of masquerad¬ 
ing under a false name, but I am prepared to assert that if 
the time of the farm staff and the land on the farm are de 
voted as they should be to accurate experimental work such a 
form cannot be worked at a profit. The desire of the general 
public to see the results of experiments rather than the pro¬ 
cesses by which those results are obtained is a natural one. 
It should be satisfied by the only rational method, nadfoly 
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demonstration on special farms or on the fields of oultivators. 
An experimental farm should be looked upon as an outdoor 
laboratory, not as a model* or demonstration. There may be 
room on it, as there is in a chemical laboratory, for rough 
qualitative tests, but to stop with these as 1 fear too many of 
our farms have done in the past is fatal to permanent pro¬ 
gress. That we have not sufiered more as a result of this 
foolishly economical ^ policy is due to the fact that we have, 
for the most part, been dealing with fairly simple problems for 
which the approximate results obtained have furnished in¬ 
formation upon which recommendations could be made with 
some degree of safety. As time goes on such approximate 
results mH become steadily less useful and. unless we have 
substituted accurate experiments for the crude methods which 
now only too frequently obtain, we may find ourselves in the 
4 infortunate position of having to give to the ryot when he 
asks for bread, not a stone perhaps, but half-baked dough. 

The question of research and experimental work is a ^ 
pressing one. As I have already pointed out, the introduction 
of improved varieties is not likely to take us very far unless 
it is followed up by improvements in manuring and culti¬ 
vation. An improv^ variety does, however, give the agricul¬ 
turist an incentive towards better methods of treating his 
land, because it shows him that there are possibilities of in¬ 
creased profit from agriculture outside of those furnished by a 
rise of prices. The moment it becomes apparent that a crop 
will repay better soil treatment the question of Just what 
treatment is soundest economically becomes one of the first 
importance. The questions which arise in connection with 
this subject are as many and varied as are the soils and 
climatic conditions of India and require the most careful in¬ 
vestigation, not only at one or two special research institutes, 
but also at a large number of experiment stations scattered 
all over this broad land, manned by thoroughly trained officers 
who are filled with a zeal for accurate scientific work. 1 
strongly dissent from the view one sometimes hears expressed 
that observations in the field can in any way take the place of 
accurate experiment or that fewer precautions to avoid error 
are required in the case of agricultural than, for instance, 
chemical investigations. 

In our work we are, I think, being tempted (I was about 
to say, being compelled) to confine ourselves to problems of 
the immediately practical character. This is no doubt largely 
due to the very small number of men engaged in agricultural 
investigation. It is also, I fear, partly due to our being afflic¬ 
ted to a certain degree with the shortsightedness which has 
landed the British Empire on the brink of disaster. If agri¬ 
cultural workers in India do not themselves insist upon the 
importance of fundamental investigation work, even when 
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such work does not hold out prospects of returns in the near 
future, we are hardly likely to find Governments and the 
general public viewing such matters seriously. There was a 
time, and not so many years ago, when an insistence upon the 
importance of research might have been looked upon as a sort 
of lame excuse for failure to produce results of practical value. 
That time is, I think, past and if we now fail to lay founda¬ 
tions deep and broad for the future development of agricul¬ 
ture in India we shall stand convicted by those who come 
after us of a criminal neglect of duty. 

On a new method of comparing the growth of Cane in 
different localities. — By C. A. Barber. 

The author describes a series of measurements of the cane plant, 
whereby it is claimed that various growth characters can be compared, 
both of diiferent varieties in the same place and the same varieties in 
different places. From this comparison, deductions can be drawn as to 
the suitability of places for cane growth and the kinds of cane which are 
likely to succeed best at any one spot. The literature of the subject is 
meagre. Attention has been recently called in the Louisiana Planter to 
the irnportance of cane measurements from the crop point of view, while 
desultory work has been done in Java for a considerable period. The 
chief workers in Java have been Kobus, Kamerling and Kuijper, and 
summaries are given of their main results. Lately, Taluqdar has pub¬ 
lished a paper on cane growth in the Bihar and Orissa AgriotUtural Journal 
in which the influence of weather conditions on growth is discussed. 

In all these oases careful measurements have been made on individual 
canes at different periods of growth. The method adopted in the present 
paper differs radically, in that large series are measured at widely 
different localities throughout India. These measurements wliich include 
the whole cane, the living shoot, joints, laminas and leaf sheaths, have 
been taken for twenty canes in each plot dealt with, and the complete 
series of meeusurements on any one plot is termed a ** unit” observation. 
Seven canes were selected for study, Saretha, Ohirtt Kharis PanscUUt 
Chynia, Baroukha and Mungo, and some or all of these have been studied 
at ten different places, from Madras to the United Provinces. There are 
39 unit observations on which the results are based. As the whole seven 
varieties are not grown in all the places, a series of safeguards have been 
introduced in the comparisons, and these are described. 

Certain results are given in tabular form and otherwise, showing the 
effect of the local conditions on general growth and on special varieties, 
and the general suitability of selected varieties for different localities. 
Lastly, two special oases are considered, (i) The effect of the season on 
cane growth and (ii) periodicity in the length of joints; both of these are 
shown to be directly deducible from the oiirves of joint-length prepared 
from the measurements. The paper is of a preliminary character, becaim 
of the imperfection of the recoM; it is intended to complete "the series 
of measurements during the current season.* 

Timber supplies in India. — By R. S. Pbarson. 

Qeneral discussion as to the supply of timber in India. Comparison 
of consumption of timber per head of population in India and Europe, 
Comparison of the price of timber in India and England. Uses of timber. 
Methods by which the supply can be increased:— 

(i) the creation of plantations and more intensive management of 
existing forests, % 
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(ii) the utilisation of timbers other than Standard timbers and 
discussion on the marketing of such timbers* 

(ill) the antiseptic treatment of timber, 

(iv) the development of communication in the forests, and 

(v) imported timbers. 

Forest grazing and the Nellore “ Kancha system.— By 

C. E. C. Fischer. 

1. Forest grazing is inimical to the interests of the cattle-breeder as 
well as detrimental to the forests themselves. 

2. The practice of forest grazing is deep-rooted in Southern India. 

3. The ** drove** cattle and goats are the most harmful; the best 
cattle are 8tall>fed or pastured on special areas. 

4. The long-etanding “ Kancha ** system in Nellore. 

5. The extension of the ** Kancha ** system to Government forests in 
the Nellore District. 

The economic Aspect of Indian Silviculture.— By E. Mars- 

DEN. 

CToncentrated exploitation yields the greatest profit. Natural re- 
jroneration in temperate climates. Plantations in tropical climates. 
Softwoods worth more attention. Economic significance of thinnings! 
Method of working bamboos. 

Gocoanut: The Wealth of Tr^-vancore.— By N. Kunjan 
PiLLAI. 

The importance of the cocoanut industry to Travancore is first 
discussed trom the standpoint of the external trade of the country, the 
income and prosperity of the people and the revenues of the Government 
which depend to a very great extent on the cocoanut produce. 

A short reference in then made to the origin of cocoanut cultivation 
on the Malabar coast, the various theories advanced in connection there¬ 
with and the lin^istic evidence which supports the theory of its impor¬ 
tation from Ceylon. 

The probable acreage of the crop, the annual output, the quantities 
exported and consumed locally are then shown. 

«The methods of cultivation now followed by the raiyats are next 
dealt with Keferenoe is made to the numerous varieties met with in 
Travancore and to the principles that ought to be kept in view in the 
selection of varieties. The present methods of cultivation include severed 
excellent points which can be recommended for adoption in other coun¬ 
tries. These points are fully dealt with. 

The defects of cultivation in Travancore etre next pointed out, 
prominence being given to the question of manuring. Severed series of 
experiments on manuring have been carried out by the State Agricultured 
Depeu'troent and highly interesting and satisfeustory results have been 
obtained therefrom. These experiments are fully decdt with in this part 
of the paper. It has been shown that the output of cocoanuts in Travan¬ 
core can be mor^ than trebled by the adoption of a proper system of 
manuring. 

The subject of pests and diseases is next dealt with as briefiy as 
possible. Under pests a new insect which has been found to attack the 
Mvea of the cocoanut palm is described, and under diseases prominence 
is given to the root disease which is the roost serious of all the cocoanut 
diseases in Travancore. The work done and proposed to be done for the 
eradication of this disease is also described. 
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Finally the question of the development of cocoanut industries is 
dealt with. The ooir industry is practically the only one that is now 
being carried on and it supports nearly 180,000 persons. The major 
portion of the export trade in cocoanut produce is however in raw 
products only. These are sent to foreign countries where they are 
converted into various finished articles. The manufacture of these 
ckrtioles in the country itself will result in an enormous increase to the 
national wealth of the country. 

The cocoanut industry is the main factor that contributes to the 
present prosperity of Travanoore. but immense potentialities for increas¬ 
ing this prosperity lie latent in the industry. The main objects of this 
paper are to point out the present position of the industry in Travancore, 
the work that is being done towards its development, and the possibilities 
that still exist for its further development. 


The determinatioa of the Indigo soils of Bihar .—By W. A. 

Davis. 

Notwithstanding an increase in area under indigo in Bihar within the 
past year the yield has decreased. An examination of records of yields 
from certain factories show that this decrease in yield both of seed and of 
indigo has been continuing for some time. This the author holds to be 
due to a deficiency in available phosphates in the Bihar indigo soils. He 
discusses the influence of unfavourable climatic conditions and of water¬ 
logging on the crop and contends that these will not account for reduc¬ 
tion of yield and appearance of the wilt disease. He comes to the conclu¬ 
sion that unless superphosphate manuring is immediately adopted on an 
extensive scale it is practically certain that in the next few years the 
indigo crops will fall off enormously each year until they roach a very low 
level. 

The author also discusses the profitability of using superphosphate at 
present prices, the methods of application, and the general question of 
the future of the indigo industry. 


The improvement of Tinnevelliescotton .—By R. 

Thomas. 

The author after giving a short description of the two species which 
go to make up Tinnevellies cotton and of the area where they are grown 
enumerates the main lines of work for the improvement of cotton cultiva¬ 
tion in this area which have been taken up by the Madras Department of 
Agriculture. These lines of work eure as follows:— 

(а) The selection of unit streuns of cotton and the propagation and 

distribution of the best selections on the largest possible 

scale. 

(б) The co-operative sale of cotton. 

(c) The formation of co operative seed unions which undertake the 

propagation and distribution of improved strains.*- 

(d) The introduction of drill sowidg implements. 

(e) The eradication of a low grade cotton of the ** Neglectum ** 

type. 

In the paper the author confines himself to a discussion of improve¬ 
ments which have been produced in the staple of “ Tinnevellies ** cotton 
by breeding work and the methods followed in making these improve¬ 
ments avaiUible to the cotton growers in the way of obtaining for tiiem 
better prices for the superior cotton grown. He estimates that in 1917 
the work of the'Department in this connection had increased the profits 
to cotton growers by Rs. 7 lakhs. ^ 
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Forest Insect conditions in India .—By C. F. C. Beeson. 

A comparison of forest insect conditions in British India with those 
in forest repons of other parts of the world, shows that Indian forests are 
far less seriously menaced by primary insect pests (i.e. which are able to 
attack and kill healthy forest trees), than are the forests of Europe, the 
United States of America, and Cac^da. In the forest areas of Central 
Europe the principal primary pests are (a) defoliators, t.g. the Nun, 
Moth, the Fine Caterpillars, the Brown-tail and Gold-tail Moth, and (5) 
bark-beetles, e.g. the Typographer beetle, the pine bark-beetle, the apruoe 
bark-beetle. 

In North America and Canada primary pests include among (a) 
defoliators, the Large Larch Sawfly, the Spruce Bud worm, theO^sy and 
Brown-tail moths, and among (6) bark beetles, several oonimricolous 
spedes of the genus Dendroctonua. 

As a result of the depredations of the defoliators and borers above 
mentioned, hundreds of square miles of forest have been from time to time 
completely destroyed, both in the virgin forests of North America and 
the artificial forests of Central Europe. 

IndtA-n forests on the other hand, though abundantly supplied with 
pests capable of causing serious technical injuries to living trees and to 
timber, do not possess species which are able to kill off healthy trees 
over appreciably large areas. The past historx^ of forest management in 
India aim indicates that extensive outbreaks of endemic aecondary spedes 
are of rare occurrence. These conditions of inter-relationship between 
forest insects and their hosts would appear to be normal in forests of 
tropical and sub-tropical regions. 

The absence of primary insect damage in India is attributed partly 
to the present sylvicultural methods which protects the crop against 
fire and irregular or excessive fellings, and which have not yet extensively 
altered the natural facies of the primitive forest. The more recent work¬ 
ing plans, however, tend tJwards the production of artificial forests in 
whi<& the irregularly stookev uneven-aged natural forest is replaced by a 
series of uniform even-aged crops with an increased proportion of the 
valuable species. Such forests are more liable to serious insect injury, and 
it is in them that we may expect to find the existing secondary pests 
assuming under epidemic conditions the role of primary pests. 

The Burmese Sesatnum varieties: Notes on their variation 
and growth .—By A. MoKerral. 

After disoussing the literature dealing with this crop and the im¬ 
portance of Sesamum to Burmese a|prioulture, the author proceeds to 
describe the different varieties grown in Burma and their variations, using 
as a basis material collected from the principal Sesamum districts and 
grown at the Talkon Agricultural Station. The subj^t is dealt with 
under the following hee^:—The leaf, branching habit, colour of the 
flower, the capsule, colour of the vegetative parts, pubescence and 
seed colour. 

The description is followed by a tentative classification of the 
Burmese Sesamums based on the branching habit, v^tative period and 
colour of the seed and a discussion of the abnorm&^ties which occur. In 
conclusion the authCr discusses the possibilities of improvement, more 
especially through single plant selection. 

The PatH ** as a nucleus of oo»operation and a framework 
for improvement in agriculture .—By S. S. Nbhrtt. 

Apart from the co-operative organisms of exotic growth which are 
thriving with obvious benefits to agriculture, there is cdso a co-operative 
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orgamsm of indigenous growth even if rudimentary in character,—^the 
Patti, as it is styM. It is only a nucleus of co-operation, but represents 
an admirable and, for its modest scope, efficacious framework for some 
very elementary yet none the less pressing improvements in agriculture. 
A brief attempt is here made to show how these improvements material¬ 
ise, by working out a typical case in an important section of these 
provinces. 

Unevenness of individual plants in field crops, partly due 
to position of seed in the ground while sowing or plant¬ 
ing —By M. L. Kulbl4BNi. 

The great thing to be aimed at in scientific farming, is to get a 
uniform crop. If the land is rich the crop may be bumper, if it is poor 
the crop may be poor in general. But actually such is not the case. 
The growth of individual plants in a field crop is universally seen to 
veuy considerably, some being tall and some short. Several reasons ^ 
assigned for this vcuriation, viz. condition of soil, depth of seed put in, 
amount of moisture, amount of air, etc., etc. A new reason, viz. 
** Position of seed in the ground while sowing or planting must have 
some effect on the early or late germination and consbquent variation in 
the growth of plants,** suggested itself to the writer. He accordingly 
started experiments on field scale on sugar-cane, with single eye-bud with 
the eye-buds placed upwards. The experiments seem to be promising. 
Further, he has taken up pot experiments of planting various other seeds, 
such as, cotton, gramsan, wheat, jowar, maize, etc., etc., with the 
apices in different positions, viz. upwards, sideways and downwa^. 
Interesting results are being observed, regarding early or late germina¬ 
tion and carrying up seed-coat, etc., according to positions of the seeds. 
Further pot experiments are in progress for detailed information. 

Note on dissections of sugarcani stools, and the varying 
character of canes in the same clump .—By C. A. 
Barber. 

This is a note dealing with the known differences of sugarcanes of 
the same variety in the field when collecting samples for analysis and 
study. It shows that such differences are inherent in each variety, and 
traces their origin to there being branches of different orders in each 
clump. The branches of higher orders are thicker, have longer joints and 
are poorer in sugar content, and their visible differences are clearly 
shown in lantern slides. 

The branching of the cane stool is discussed, and it is shown that this 
varies in different groups of canes, so as to be a character of some impor¬ 
tance in classification. Branching formulae are presented for some 
classes, and it is seen that there is a regular progression froxn that for the 
wild Saocharuros, through different classes of indigenous Indian canes, to 
the thick canes of the tropics. 

The spraying of tea in ^North-East India .—By A. C. 

Ttjnstall. 

The treatment of pests and blights of tea in North-East India by 
spraying has only recently been seriously considered. The climate of the 
tea districts and the special nature of the growth of the tea plant render 
spraying a difficult operation. The situation of the gardens in some 
wtriots renders co-operation necessary in the treatment of m^y epidemic 
diseases. A co-operative scheme has been favourably receive by the 
planters in one district. The spraying machinery formerly in use on tea 
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gardens needed special adaptation to the conditions. The spray fluids 
must not be such as are likely to cause harm to consumers of the manu< 
factured tea. Machines and fluids must be very simple to use as the 
managers on tea gardens are unable to give continuous supervision to any 
one operation. Dry dust spraying could be a very economical method of 
treating pests and blights if a satisfactory powder were forthcoming. 

Rhizoctonia in Jute: the inhibiting effect of Potash 
manuring. — By R. S. Finlow. 

The results of an investigation into the manorial requirements of jute 
indicate a connection between the incidence of attacks of the fungus 
Rhizoctonia on the crop and the potash content of the soil. 

North-Eastern India comprises two great soil divisions, vts. (1) the 
new alluvium, which consists of silt recently deposited by rivers and (2) 
the old alluvium, which is a red laterite soil of much more ancient 
origin. 

The new alluvium, which generally contains no free carbonate of 
lioue, is well supplied with lime salts, and is often very rich in phosphoric 
acid and in potash. The average percentage of potash is about 0*7, and 
individual samples, have been found to contain as much as 2*0%. In 
the silt tract, jute is commonly grown on the same land for several years 
in succession, but it is rare to see more than an individual plant, here and 
there, suffering from Rhizoctonia. 

The red soil tract or “ old alluvium** differs widely from the silt, 
being very deficient in lime and phosphoric acid. The total potash 
content averages about 0*3%, which would be considered, and indeed 
appears to be, sufficient for fodder and pulse crops. On the other hand, 
jute is liable to suffer seriously from Rhizoctonia and, on two occasions, 
only extravagant manuring with cowdung and nitrate of potash saved 
young crops of valuable pure lines. This experience led to more detailed 
mvestigation, and it was ultimately found, that the inhibiting effect, on 
Rhizoctonia, of the manures supplied, was due to the potash. It has 
also been found that the application of 100 pounds of K 2 O per acre on the 
red soil at Dacca increases the yield of fibre by about 30%. 

In 1917 jute was grown on a series of plots atDeu*cafor the third year 
in succession. The plots which received special potash manuring never 
contained as much as 1% of plants suffering from Rhizoctonia while 
nearly 10% of the plants in plots to which no potash salts had been 
applied were always diseased. 

In collaboration with the Imperial Mycologist the work is being 
extended in other directions and suggestive results have been obtained. 

Immunit}^ and Ditjeane in Plants. — By E. J. Butler. 

It is necessary to distinguish between the avoidance of disease, the 
endurance of disease, and true immunity or resistcmce to disectse. 

Several instances are given of the ways in which plants may avoid a 
disease to which they are not in any way truly resistant. They may be 
grown in are6u» with conditions of climate which the parasite cannot 
stand, it being shown that many of our most important cultivated plemts 
have a wider ran^ than their parasites. Or the date of sowing may be 
altered to a period when the temperature or humidity is unsuitable for 
the germination of the spores of the parasite. Or varieties may be grown 
which mature quickly, ^fore the parasite can do them much damage. 

Cases are given of successful endurance of the attacks of a plant 
parasite. These are moitly connected with the vigour of the plant, and 
can be modified by different methods of cultivation and manuring. 

True resistance to disease differs from the above in depending on 
some structural or physiological characters of the plant which prevent suo- 
oessful invasion by the parasite. 
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The structural oharsoters of importance m specific cases are detailed, 
and examples given of their modification by external conditions such ae 
hght, humidity, and nutrition 

The physiological characters which influence immunity are more 
difficult to define, but are undoubtedly the most important class of 
factors m the majority of oases They are connected with the nature of 
the cell contents, not with the charcuiters of the walls or other structural 
peculiarities Sometimes the livmg part of the contents—the protoplasm 
—IS chiefly involved , sometimes the non-living part—usuaU\ substances 
dissolved in the cell sap—is more important Amongst these substances, 
tannin and organic acids are shown to occupy a prominent place 

The relative resistance to specific diseases ot different varieties of 
plants 18 discussed, and indications given of the physiological characters 
most probably concerned 

The external conditions which modify physiological resistance are 
chiefly climatic and nutritional Resistance in one locality does not 
necessarily imply resistance to the same disease in another locality Soil 
IS often important, the mfluencjo of calcareous soils being particularly 
evident in several diseases Nutrition often has a strong influence on 
disease and there is a very wide field for further research in this direction 
It IS shown that all three of the more important plant foods obtained 
through the roots—nitrogen, phosphorus, and potassium—may, accord¬ 
ing as they are present in excess or are deficient, have a marked influence 
on Busceptibihty to disease How they act is not known, and attention 
IS diawn to this problem as one on which Agricultural Chemists might 
throw much light if they could show how specific fertilisers influence the 
chemical composition of the plant cell 

Bactenotoxms in soils — By C M Hutchinson 
X The future of applied entomology — By F M Howlett 

Northern cotton — By G R Hilson 

Improvement of cotton m the Punjab — By D Milne 

An account of a year’s workmg of a large Indian estate 
(Pusa, Bihar) — By G S Henderson 

Some problems arising from the successful introduction of 
American cotton in the Western Punjab — By W 
Roberts 

Some factois affectmg efficiency m the use of (anal watei 
— By W Roberts and E Faulkner 

Some observations about soils of the North-East India tea 
districts — By G D Hope 

Soil surveys m the Punjab —By B N Wilsdon. 

^ Beginnmgs m insect physiology and then economic signifi¬ 
cance — By S K Sen 

Manures in relation to soils and crop production in the 
Central Provmces — By D. (Houston 
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Section of Physics and Mathematics. 

PresidefU —Dr. Wau Mohammad, M,A,, Professor of Physics, 
M,A.O. College, Aligarh, 

(Presidential Address,) 

Recent Progress in Magneto-Optics. 

In opening our proceedings to-day, allow me at the outset 
to express my deep sense of the honour the Indian Science 
Congress has conferred upon me in asking me to preside over 
this section and in giving me the privilege of addressing you 
on a scientific subject. 

As you know, the topics of the addresses vary from year 
to year and the variation is due to the predilection of the 
individual president. The types of addresses are not many. 
An address may deal with an account of some particular 
research or with the general progress of science. It may refer 
to recent discovery, or to* those particular parts of it that have 
engaged the personal study of the president Lastly, it may 
deal with some controversial matter 

I think, we have in our meeting those who wish to hear 
something of the most recent developments of scientific labour 
and to get a general survey of modern advances in some one or 
other of the branches of sciences to which our section is 
devoted 

The subject of my address is Recent Progress in Magneto- 
Optics.” We know that the short period 1895-96 marked the 
turning of several new chapters in the history of physics. The 
epoch-making discovery of X-Rayp by Rontgen was immediately 
followed by the equally remarkable discovery of Radio-Activity 
by Beoquerel It is true that Faraday’s discovery of the effect 
of magnetism on light dates back to 1846, but it was in 1896 
that Zeeman, follow^mg in the footsteps of Faraday, discovered 
the effect known after his name, and laid the foundations of 
magneto-optics. 

It is curious to note that none of these epoch-making 
discoveries was made in England, though like so much of the 
scientific research of the present day, they go back for their 
origin to the fundamental investigations of English men of 
science. The discovery of the Rontgen rays had its origin in 
the accumulation of knowledge of the conduction of electricity 
throng gases—a branch founded and developed by eminent 
British scientists, the discovery of the phenomena of radio¬ 
activity arose indirectly from the study of Rontgen rays and 
the discovery of the Zeeman effect was a logical extension of 
the earlier work of Faraday. It is also curious to find that the 
study of the Zeeman effect attracted the attention of very few 
in England and that not many contributions of any importance 
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have been made by English physicists. This can be explained 
perhaps in this way. A large part of the work in modem 
physios for the last 20 years has been intimately connected 
with the problem of the structure of the atom, and among 
several very powerful methods of attack developed for solving 
the problem, those of radio-activity and X-Rays absorbed the 
attention of the British scientists, in whose hands they have 
yielded such wonderful results. The only literature on magneto- 
optics available in the English language consists of an admir¬ 
able monograph by Zeeman published in 1912. Since that 
time some further work has been done and it is proposed to 
give here a brief outline of the recent progress made and to 
review a few of the more important results obtained. 

My esteemed friends, the mathematicians, should have the 
satisfaction of knowing that though the subject is primarily an 
exx)erimental one, it is a subject in which theory and experi¬ 
ment have gone hand in hand—the mathematical theory 
predicting results verified by experiment, suggesting modifica¬ 
tions in the theory accepted by the mathematicians. No one 
is more indebted to the mathematical genius of Lorentz and 
Voigt than Zeeman himself. 

Instruments of Observation. 

For the successful observation of the magnetic resolution 
of spectrum lines, three essentials are requisite: (1) a bright 
source of light, (2) a high resolving power and (3) a strong 
magnetic field. 

As for (1) spark, arc, arc in vacuum and fiames remain the 
principal sources of light. The Wehnelt cathode lamp as 
devised by the writer has proved a very satisfactory source of 
fine and bright lines suitable for this purpose and the lamp has 
been successfully used by some American, German and Japanese 
investigators. 

As for (2) gratings, Fabry and Perots’ etalona and 
interferometers, Lummers’ plates and Michelson’s echelon still 
remain the chief spectroscopic accessories. Rowlands’ con¬ 
cave grating is yielding its place to Miohelson’s plane grating 
and the “ crossed spectra ” produced by crossing spectra 
from any two of the above named high-resolving apparatus 
are proving useful in removing ambiguities and eliminating 
“ Ghosts 

And lastly for (3) the I>u Bois magnet has been improved 
upon by Weiss who by the use of specially designed pole-pieces 
of ferro-cobalt and i^p coils has obtained field strengths as 
high as 40 to 50 kilogauss. Deslandres and Perot have 
recently suggested severed methods of producing intense mag¬ 
netic fields. One of them consists of adding a magnetising coil 
to a Weiss magnet. Another method consists of allowing a 
very large current to circulate round an insulated sti^ of m^h 
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oonduotivity metal (silver or copper) cooled by a liquid—no 
iron being employed at all. They hope to produce a field of 
100,000 ga\iss. Professor Kammerlingh Onnes has suggested 
the use of liquid air or liquid hydrogen for cooling the coil and 
hopes to obtain still higher fields. There is no doubt that the 
employment of very high fields would unravel some of the 
perplexing mysteries and allow us to understand the magnetic 
phenomena much better. 

Direct Effect. 

Since Zeeman’s paper on the doublets and triplets in the 
spectrum produced by external magnetic fields, scores of im¬ 
portant papers have appeared embodying the results of more or 
less systematic work on the magnetic resolution of spectrum 
lines. Almost all the elements have been investigated, and 
though many lines have baffled investigation, a large number 
have yielded results which are highly interesting. 

The accumulated data indicate that spectrum lines split 
up into types which are fairly well classified and which, independ¬ 
ent of any spectrum formula, prove that the lines of a series 
are grouped together. Hence the use of the magnetic resolu¬ 
tions in the study of spectral series. However, the study of 
the Zeeman effect has not resulted in the discovery of the laws 
of distribution in the spectra of non-series lines. 

Most of the investigators of the Zeeman effect have con¬ 
fined themselves to the study of lines in the visible region of 
the spectrum only. The reason is not far to seek. Almost all 
the apparatus of high resolving power embodying the principle 
of interference, are usually made of glass and are obviously 
not suitable for observation in the ultra-violet or infra-red 
regions. 

Quite recently Nagaoka and Takamine have taken up the 
study of tfie Zeeman effect in the ultra-violet region and have 
investigated a few lines. Croze, on the other hand, has ex¬ 
tended his examination of the lines and bands of hydrogen, 
oxygen and nitrogen, into the infra-red as far as the photo¬ 
graphic methods allow—up to a = 9000 A.U. The need for 
further research in these directions is evident. 

There is yet another direction in which the need of further 
observation is great. Up to the present, different investigators 
have employed fields of different strengths and very few lines 
have been systematically studied in a field of gradually increas¬ 
ing strength simply because very intense fields are not easy to 
prodi^ and very weak fields require the highest resolving 
power of the spectroscope for the detection of the small 
magnetic resolutions. 

Satellites 

It is a weU-known fact, that some of the sp^trum lines 
are very complex in structure (c/. mercury green line, found to 
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be composed of a principal line and nine satellites). Hull, 
Nagaoka and Janicki have shown that satellites show a regular 
spacing, obey a definite relation as regards their distance from 
the principal line and are periodic in occurrence, indicating 
some sort of coupling of the electrons or the possible mutual 
action of vibrating electrons. 

The observation of the Zeeman effect of these satellites 
has always been a fascinating study as likely to give a clue to 
the mechanism of radiation and the production of spectrum 
lines. Mercury lines being easily observed, have been inves¬ 
tigated by more than one observer and recently Lunelund, 
Nagaoka and Takamine have carefully followed the whole course 
of the change in the lines from weak to strong magnetic fields 
and have shown that the separation of lines is not generally 
subject to the law of linear proportionality to the magnetic 
field (as expected from the simple theory of Lorentz) including 
the singular case in which change of wave length is proportional 
to the square of the magnetic field. The satellites gradually 
tend to oscillate to the branches of the principal line when the 
field is sufficiently increased. Erochin finds that the line Ha of 
hydrogen behaves in a similar way. 

Voigt, assuming a simple coupling with an electron, has 
shown mathematically that the change should take place at the 
first proportional to the square of the field and then according 
to a hyperbolic law. Nagaoka has discussed the possible origin 
of satellites in the light of the Zeeman and the Stark effects, 
and shows many of the results to be consistent with Voigt’s 
theory of the vibrations of electrons in an isotropic, quasi¬ 
elastic electric field. 

Houston’s suggestion as to the origin of the satellites is an 
interesting one. He thinks that satellites may in some cases 
be caused by sudden changes of amplitude or phase in an oscilla¬ 
tor of one definite period. 

The writer employing a Wehnelt cathode lamp as the 
source of bright-fine arc lines in vacuum and using a powerful 
Echelon grating, observed Zeeman effect of the satellites of 
several lines of different elements in weak magnetic fields. 
Many curious results were observed, e,g, the disappearing of 
satellites, the appearance of new lines, the merging together of 
two lines into one, and finally, the departure of the magnetic 
separation from the law of linear proportionality. In some 
cases, notably with the six satellites of the bismuth blue line, 
a veritable ‘ dance ’ of lines in the magnetic field was observed. 
Nagaoka and Takamine are continuing their investigation of 
the satellites. 

Apart from these anomalies, several satellites resolve into 
triplets, quadruplets, sixtuplets and follow Runge’s rule.* The 
resolution of Cd;^ = 5,086 has been observed and measured in a 
field of only 300 gauss. 
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Band Spectra. 

The study of the magnetic resolution of band spectra is of 
great interest, because, at one time it was thought that unlike 
line spectra they are not of electronic origin. For a very long 
time, repeated investigations failed to show the evidence of 
the Zeeman effect in the case of individual lines of which the 
band spectra are formed. Dufour found that some of the 
bands were sensitive to the magnetic field. Fortrat has 
recently shown that the apparent absence of the Zeeman effect 
in band spectra was due to insufficient strength of the magnetic 
field employed, and that when a field of 40,000 or 50,000 
gauss is employed, certain displacements are detected but 
there is no division and no polarisation. Deslandres and L. 
d’Azambuja have investigated the behaviour of water-vapour 
and nitrogen and have observed that while there was no sign 
of doubling of the rays, there was a decided displacement of 
all the lines. The latest work shows that the study of Hke 
action of magnetic fields permits band spectra to be divided 
into two classes—those which show the Zeeman effect and 
those which do not. Among the latter, all those which have 
been* investigated up to the present time in intense fields have 
their lines slightly displaced by the field in a manner w'hich 
varies from one series to another, but always in the same way 
for the same series. With regard to others, which show the 
Zeeman effect, identical separations are found for the heads 
of any particular series. These facts show that the distribution 
into series has a true physical significance. 

Very recently Deslandres and Burson examined the spec¬ 
trum of the blue cone of an oxycoalgas fiame in magnetic field 
of varying strength and detected complicated phenomena. 
Separation into polarised components as in the ordinary 
Zeeman effect was observed, in addition to special displace¬ 
ments, and simplifications of the doublets similar to those des¬ 
cribed by Paschen and Back and Fortrat. F. Ooze ejtamining 
the lines and bands of the common gases comes to the con¬ 
clusion that, given sufficiently intense field and sufficiently high 
dispersion, resolution should in all probability always be 
possible and that there is no criterion for the existence or non¬ 
existence of the Zeeman effect. 

In the case of complex spectra like the second spectrum 
of hydiogen, a systematic study of the Zeeman effect has 
enabled the lioes belonging to bands to be separated from those 
belonging t6 the line spectrum. 

Stark thinks that the apparent absence of the Zeeman 
effect in bai%d spectra is no objection to their electronic origin. 
It oidy means that the force maintaining the electron in its 
orbit directly pro^rtional to the distance from the 

attracting centre. It is interesting to note that the band 
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spectra of H and N showed little or no Stark effect. Later it 
was found that some of the lines are unaffected, others instead 
of being resolved into components are shifted either toward the 
red or toward the violet. This is in agreement with Dufour’s 
measurement of the Zeeman effect. 

Dissymmetries. 

The position and intensities of the components of the 
normal triplet can be deduced very easily from the simple 
electronic theory of Lorentz. 

Zeeman was the first to suggest and to observe that dis¬ 
symmetries of the intensities of the components existed. Voigt, 
on theoretical grounds, predicted a different kind of dissym¬ 
metry to be noticed in Weak fields only and not observable in 
strong fields. 

Zeeman, Winawar, Risco, Koerner and others have ob¬ 
served several dissymmetries both in place as well as in intensity 
and in emission as well as in absorption lines. Some of them 
have been explained away as due to errors in the adjustment of 
the apparatus, pressure-variation in the source of light and 
observational errors. But there is no doubt that there are 
genuine dissymmetries which present many serious difficulties 
and compel us to modify the simple theory of Lorentz. 

Paschen and Back and Voigt have tried to explain these 
dissymmetries by attributing them either to the coupling be¬ 
tween electrons with different frequency or to a change in the 
structure of the radiating particles under the infiuence of the 
magnetic field. It is obvious that the real explanation cannot be 
furnished until the mechanism of radiation has been properly 
understood. 

The observed facts point either to the complicated struc¬ 
ture of the atom itself or to the complexity of structure of 
configurations of electrons circulating round a nucleus. 

Complex Magnetic Resolutions. 

It was found very soon after the discovery of the Zeeman 
effect that beside the normal triplet, there exist several com¬ 
plicated types of magnetic resolution and that the normal triplet 
is rather an exception than the rule. Lines were shown to split 
up into 4, 5, 6, 9 or even a score of components. 

The value of e/m, deduced from the normal triplet by 
assuming Lorentz’s theory, agreed Veil with the value found 
by independent methods, giving thereby the strongest support 
to the electronic origin of spectra. But the complex types 
gave confusing results and tW chaotic state was reduced to 
order by the researches of a host of investigators led by Runge 
and Paschen, and it was shown that even the more complex 
cases exhibited certain relatively simple features. Preston 
found that all the lines of a given series and of homo]ogousy|eries 
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of different elements are decomposed by the magnetic field^ in 
the same manner and, if drawn to the scale of the frequencies, 
the resolutions are identical. Runge stated that the complex 
magnetic resolutions are in simple relation with the normal 
value of e/m. 

It may be mentioned here that the remarkable progress 
made in spectroscopy by the establishment of serial relations 
in spectrum lines by Balmer, Runge, Rydberg, Kayser, Paschen 
and Ritz and others has a very strong bearing on the magnetic 
resolution of lines. 

We have seen how, independent of a spectrum formula, the 
magnetic resolutions prove that the lines of a series are grouped 
together. Any theory of complex magnetic resolution must 
first explain the emission of spectra and the series of spectral 
lines. Now the common limit and other numerical relations 
between the different series of the same element indicate that 
the different emission centres have some dynamic coupling and 
Rydberg’s universal constant indicates a structural elemeht 
common to all. The remarkable discovery of characteristic 
X-ray spectra photographed and investigated by Moseley "and 
others showed that the principal lines in the spectra of a large 
number of elements were connected by a remarkably simple 
relation—a result also derivable from Bohr’s Theory. 

The Inverse Effect. 

The Inverse effect, i,e, the magnetic resolution of absorp¬ 
tion lines, is of great importance, firstly because it is easily 
intelligible and secondly because it has a direct application in 
astrophysics. 

In this branch too Voigt has led the way, and as already 
hinted at, offered a theory consistent with observed facts. 
Zeeman’s monograph gives all the important work done in this 
branch. 

Hansen has recently carried out in GSttingen an elaborate 
investigation of the phenomena associated with the inverse 
Zeeman effect of the D-lines and the red Li-lines. He has 
studied the longitudinal, circular and the transversal linear 
double refraction with a magnetically dispersed absorption line 
and investigated the dependence of the phenomena on the field 
strength and the density of the vapour in the fiame used. The 
results are in most oases in agreement with those of previous 
observers and confirm Voigt’s theories. The discovery of the 
Zeeman effect in the sunspot spectra and the demonstration of 
the existence of solar magnetic fields, gave a special zest to the 
investigation of the Zeeman effect in directions inclined to the 
field and making an angle with it. Zeeman and Winawar 
carried out a systematic study of this phenomenon. Voigt and 
Scherer have recently studied the magneto-optical absorption 
in a Na-vapour with circularly polarised lignt in a direction 
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very slightly inolined to the lines of force and observed the 
inverse effect of the D| and Dg lines, thus extending the 
observations of Zeeman and Winawar. 

It is remarkable to note the attention the D-lines have 
received from many investigators. Without exaggeration it 
may be said, that D-lines are the best studied of all the 
spectrum lines and most fruitful in their results. 

Anomalous Zeeman Effect. 

I have already referred to dissymmetries and shifts noticed 
by various observers. Here I refer to other anomalies of a 
different kind. Paschen and Back showed in 1912, that the 
lines of a very close series doublet or triplet influence each 
other in a very peculiar manner. When a sufficiently intense 
magnetic field is applied, a normal triplet is seen instead of 
an expected superposition of the types of separation of the 
separate lines. Such normal triplets in place of the expected 
complex types were observed in oxygen, hydrogen, sodium, 
lithium and other elements. Croze, Kent and the writer also 
observed similar simplification of lines in the magnetic-field. 

Fortrat recently found that in weak magnetic fields 
sodium doublets are resolved into components according to 
Preston’s rule, but in strong fields the several components 
give rise to normal triplet. He also showed that a large 
number of naturally multiple lines m the band spectra are 
simplified by the action of the magnetic field. It appears that 
both a doublet and a triplet behave in sufficiently strong 
fields as if formed of a simple line. 

Paschen and Back suggest that the vibrations corres- 
ponding to simple lines, whose magnetic separations are all 
normal, are stable while the vibrations causing doublets or 
triplets, etc., are unstable and forced. The smaller the differ¬ 
ence in frequency the greater the instability. The cause of the 
emission of the particular arrangement of lines is at the same 
time the cause of their abnormal magnetic separation. A 
strong magnetic field may, in the case of close lines, upset the 
equilibrium and change of type in the single line with the 
resulting normal separation. 

Voigt has shown how the Lorentz’s theory may be 
modified to represent the Zeeman effect of close triplets and 
doublets. He suggests the followu^g substitute for Preston’s 
law:—The characteristic line systems (simple line, doublets, 
etc.) of one and the same series or of similar series have 
similar and numerically equal parameters in the modified 
Lorentz equations corresponding to them. If the constituents 
of the S3n3tem are separated by a considerably larger interval 
tht^ the magnetic separation of the simple lines, the formulae 
living the Zeeman effect follow Preston’s law; if, however, the 
interval is of the same order or smaller, the theory givAathe 
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deviations observed. Thus a normal triplet may come from a 
single line or from a very close doublet or triplet and appear 
where a complex magnetic type would be expected. 

A highly interesting paper has recently been published by 
Becker on the complex Zeeman effect. Guided by his investi¬ 
gations on series spectra, Becker has been led to an explanation 
previously suggested by Preston, Drude and others. 

His fundamental hypothesis is that the complex effect of a 
line giving more than three components is due to the complexity 
in the structure of the parent line, which is supposed to consist 
of a number of components of nearly equal frequency. Each 
of these gives rise to a Zeeman triplet of normal or nearly 
normal type. It is assumed that the number of components 
in the parent line equals the number of p-components, each 
of the latter being accompanied by two s-components Such a 
triplet is called a ‘ reduced triplet.” The application of the 
hypothesis leads to the investigation of two propositions: (1) 
in any complex Zeeman effect the number of s-components* is 
twice the number of p-components, (2) these Zeeman com¬ 
ponents may be arranged in svmmetrical “reduced triplets,” 
one for each p-component. of normal or nearly normal 
interval. Taking Voigt’s scheme of complex types, it is found 
that eight of the twelve types satisfy both propositions ; two 
others satisfy the first; another requires further experimental 
investigation and the remaining one affords an experimental 
test of the truth of the two propositions. This case is where 
a circularly right-handed polarised component falls on a cir¬ 
cularly left-handed polarised component, such a double com¬ 
ponent should be unpolarised when viewed along the lines of 
force. This expectation was verified experimentally. Becker 
applies his hypothesis to iron and titanium spectra and gets 
very satisfactory results But he is unable to give any 
explanation for the unsymmetrical distribution of the intensities 
in the components of the reduced triplet, the separation of 
p-components and the abnormal Zeeman intervals, and above 
all, of the facts noticed by Paschen and Back and others 

The Stark Effect. 

It was in the autumn of 1913 that Stark observed the 
effect of an electric field on the resolution of spectrum lines, 
an effect analogous to the Zeeman effect, and found that lines 
are split up into a number of components, the number being 
different for different lines, even for those belonging to the 
same series. Stark observed from 18 to 28 components for 
the different hydrogen lines During the short time following 
the discovery of this effect, a large amount of data has been 
accumulated. Croze, Stark, Grabasso, Wood and others 
investigated combined Stark and Zeeman effects and have 
obtained valuable information. According to Voigt’s theory. 
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the simultaneous effects of the electric and magnetic fields on 
the electrons of Voigt’s atom lead to the simple superposition 
of the Zeeman and the Stark effects. Garbasso has found 
this to be the case with Ha lines of hydrogen. 

The chief importance of the Stark effect like the Zeeman 
effect to which it is closely allied, lies in its furnishing new 
and most important information and criteria for constructing 
and judging any atomic models. Epstein has recently given a 
very successful theory of the Stark effect, based on" Sommer- 
feld’s work while Bohr’s atomic model has yielded some 
interesting results. 

Some Correlated Phenomena. 

The discovery of solar magneto-optics by Hale has put into 
the hands of astronomers a very potent method of solar research. 
Stormer recently showed that while the Zeeman effect can be 
easily observed in the sun, there is no appreciable Stark effect. 
Deslandres explains the absence of the electric field by suppos¬ 
ing that the sun’s atmosphere is composed of different levels 
of opposite charges and that the Zeeman effect is perhaps due 
to galvanic and not to convection currents. 

Humphreys and Mohler proved, about the same time as 
Zeeman made his great discovery, that under the influence of 
external pressure, many lines in the arc and spark spectrum 
are subjected to a slight pressure displaceu\ent. No close 
relation between this pressure-shift and the magnetic resolution 
has been detected but some relation has been suspected by 
various persons. The work of King, Duffield and others has 
been extended recently by T. Van Lohuizen who tries to find 
out a simple proportionalitj’^ between the Zeeman effect and 
the pressure-shift. More observations are required before the 
comparison of the two effects can be carried out. 

Various Theories. 

The spectroscopists have always held that the real clue to 
the atomic structure will be furnished by the study of spectrum 
lines, and it is no exaggeration to say that every theory of 
atomic structure has received the greatest help from the facts 
of radiation. Our knowledge the real structure of the atoms 
and molecules is not quite complete, yet great progress ha*< 
been made in the elucidation of somye of the most elusive and 
complicated phenomena. 

The discovery of the electron by J. J. Thomson was soon 
followed by the discovery of the Zeeman effect, which made it 
quite certain that light radiation is caused by the rapid vibra¬ 
tions of the electrons. Ix)rentz, whose pupil Zeeman wa'^, nut 
forward a simple theory to account for the observed facts 
Voigt starting from the inverse Zeeman effect modified and 
extended the theory of Lorentz and showed that ma^ttstic 
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rotation of the plane of polarisation, the Faraday effeot, the 
magnetic double refraction and the Quinary resolution of lines 
are but different phases of the same phenomenon, one being 
the measure of the other. Voigt and his pupils, among whom 
the names of Drude and Ritz stand out so prominently, have 
carried out elaborate theoretical and experimental researches 
and have added vastly to our knowledge of magneto-optics. 
Ritz not only gave a brilliant theory of the origin of series in 
spectra, but explained their magnetic resolutions as well. 
According to him, the Zeeman effect is the result of the 
precessional motion of the Ritz oscillators round the direction 
of the external magnetic held. 

Voigt has intr^uced into the Lorentz’s equations terms 
expressing a resistance, a quasi-elastic force and by choosing 
suitable constants and allowing for the effect of the coupling 
of the electrons and by imagining the motion of the electrons 
to be constrained in various ways and by assuming different 
forms for the kinetic and potential energies of the electrons, 
developed a theory which explains most of the observed resolu¬ 
tions both normal and anomalous, simple and complex. 

Enough has been said to show that magneto-optics proved 
a very fruitful means of attacking the problem of atomic 
structure and the various observations have helped in correlat¬ 
ing disjointed facts, in giving a peep into the structure of the 
atom which proved to be highly complicated. Other methods 
of investigation were discovert and successfully employed by 
various workers in the field of science. The remarkable facts 
of radio-activity and especially the scattering of the a and ^ 
rays revealed many a hidden secret. The characteristic X- 
radiations opened up several fresh avenues of approach and 
the photo-electric effect, the Doppler effect for the canal-rays 
and the recently discovered Stark effect have supplied most 
ingenious and useful weapons of attack. New theories of 
radiation were found necessary, as the old Newtonian mechanics 
had no place for the Quantum hypothesis requiring a belief in 
the discontinuous nature of energy 

The latest successful attempt is by Bohr who, starting 
from the nucleus atom of Rutherford and making use of Planck’s 
Quantum hypothesis has given an atomic model which has 
proved a tremendous success. 

Bohr, Sommerfeld, Herzenfeld, and Sohwarzchild and 
Debye have recently demonstrated that by the combination of 
the Quantum hypothesis with Bohr’s atomic model, an explana¬ 
tion of the electario and magnetic effects can be given, but the 
problem is an intricate one, since there are several ways of 
applying the theory and each of them leads to a different result. 
No attempt appears to have been made to explain the various 
complica^ and anomalous types on this modified theory. 
But it is worth noting that, as pointed out by Debye, in assum- 
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ing Bohr’s equations and the Quantum hypothesis, there is no 
place left for the quasi-elastic oscillating electrons which func¬ 
tion as energy sources for the series lines, although used in all 
theories for the explanation of the Zeeman effect from Lorentz 
to Voigt. 

Conclusion. 

Thus in tracing the recent progess in a single branch of 
physics, we see how the various mysteries are gradually being 
solved and how knowledge advances by slow steps. The various 
anomalies and complexities defy our attempts but do not lessen 
our confidence in the ultimate success of our pursuit. Science 
believes in Tyndall’s cry of “ Commotion before stagnation, the 
leap of the torrent before the stillness of the swamp ”—and 
makes and unmakes theories every day to explain the observed 
facts and to predict results never observed before. And in 
catching a glimpse of the sub-atomic world through the window 
thrown open by the study of magneto-optics, we realize the 
truth of the saying of Seneca :— 

“ Nature does not allow us to explore her sanctuaries all 
at once. We think we are initiated but we are still only on 
the threshold.” 


On the displacement of the lines in the Solar spectrum 
towards the red. — By J. Evkrshbd. 

1. The want of exaot ooinoidenoe between the linee in solar and 
terrestrial spectra was first observed by Rowland, and this was later 
explained as due to a pressure in the reversing layer of about six atmos¬ 
pheres. 

2. Researches at Kodaikanal have shown that the pressure in the 
reversing layer cannot exceed, and is probably less than, one atmos¬ 
phere; also that the displacement of the linee is probably due to a 
descending motion of the gases amounting to about 0*6 to 1 kilometer per 
second. 

3. When light from different parte of the sun’s disc is examined, it is 
found that the wave-lengths of the lines progressively increase from the 
centre of the disc to emy point on the limb, where the displacement 
compared with the lines in terrestrial spectra is greatest. This increase 
of displacement at the limb has also been attributed to pressure differences; 
but the Kodaikanal researches prove that this is not a pressure effect, 

4. Interpreting the shifts, both at the limb and at the centre of the 
disc, as doe to motion only, the difficulty has to be faced that it involves 
a r^ulsion of the solar gams by the Earth, 

5. Other possible causes of line shifts are (a) anomalous dispersion, 
(6) gravitationid effect resulting from Einste&’s theory of relativity. 

Anoidhlous dispersion has been shown to be ineffective in displacing 
solar lines, but **relativity effect’* may be operative. Dr. Gilbert 
Walker has shown that by assuming a constant relativity shift, combined 
with a motion shift in the opposite sense and varying as the cosine of the 
angular distance from the centre of the disc, a close approximation to the 
observed shifts between centre and limb may be deduct. 

6. The combination of relativity and ascending motion doss not give 
a complete explanation of the phenoipena, as there are large outstanding 
shifts at the limb which cannot be due to rdativity alone. These l^e 
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shifts for certain lines are readily explained on the hypothesis of a general 
recessive motion of the solar gases; but this implies an Earth effect. 

7. Evidence is being sought which will either verify or disprove an 
Earth effect. This can obtained by observing; the wave lengths of the 
lines in the spectrum of Venus when the planet u reffeoting light from the 
hidden face of the Sun ; and it is hoped eventually to secure data which 
will show which of the two hypotheses is false. 

Improved formulae and methods for Fabry and Perot’s 
interferometer .—By T. Royds. 

The formulae previously published involve the determination of the 
quantities, the focal length of the objective used to focus the interference 
rings on the slit of the auxiliary spectograph, and the magnification of the 
spectograph, in addition to measuring the diameters of the rings. By a 
simple transformation, however, these two quantities can be eliminated. 

A formula suitable for the measurement of small changes of wave 
length is given. 

A simple method of adjusting the interferometer is suggested but its 
sensitiveness has not yet been thoroughly tested. 

» 

On the uHe of Ritz’s method for finding the vibration 
frequencies of heterogeneous strings and membranes.— 
By N. K. Majumdar. 

The object of the writer is to show how reliable results about the 
vibration-frequencies of heterogeneoiuf strings and membranes can be 
obtained by the use of a method, the germs of which are found in Lord 
Rayleigh’s writings, and which was first clearly expounded by Ritz. 

It is believed that no previous writer has applied this method to 
determine the vibration-frequencies of heterogeneous strings and mem¬ 
branes, although the method has found applications to numerous other 
problems by many investigators, including Ritz himself, who considered 
the vibration of plates. Prof. A. E. H. Love, who studied the theory of 
tides, Prof. Kalahne and Dr. Reinstein. 

On the use and effect of sealing-wax in the construction of 
the window of a vacuum tube, in which cathode rays are 
produced by a series of high tension electric discharges. 
—By S. S. Nehru. 

The note summarises the experience gained in the construction of 
the so-called ** window” or Lenard Tubes. Both as regards insulation 
and vacuum the indiscriminate use of sealing-wax is open to objection. 
In effect, its insulating power falls off considerably if the exposed surface 
is not fresh or has darkened under the infiuenoe of high tension electric 
discharges, Picene is an altogether more satisfactory agent both for 
insulation and vacuum, and has come to replace sealing-wax in the 
construction of the window which is provided for the egress of cathode 
rays from the vacuum tube, in which they are formed. 

A photographic method for the determination of the ranges 
of a particles expelled from radio-active products. — By 
R. Sahni. 

The range of a particles is one of the most important characteristic 
constants of the radio-active products from which they are expelled, 
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more specially so in view of the close quantitative relation which Geiger 
and Nuttall have found to exist between the ranges and the transforma¬ 
tion constants of the parent substances. Hitherto the ranges of a 
particles have been determined by various workers by an electrical or a 
scintillation method. In the method described in the present paper, a 
cut piece of Wratten and Wainwright lantern plate is fixed in a suitable 
holder at one end of a metallic airochamber, while a particles are allowed 
to enter the chamber at the opposite end through a mica window and fall 
perpendicularly upon the sensitive film. The chamber is placed in a 
powerful magnetic field to deflect away the a TB.yB. It communicates with 
a pump, drying tubes and a manometer. By a series of experiments, the 
critical pressure within the air-chatnber at which the impression on the 
sensitive plate is just produced, or just fails to be produr ed, is determined. 
Only preliminary experiments have so far been carried"out, but these show 
clearly that the ranges are a few millimeters longer than the values already 
assigned to them. The following advantages arc claimed for the photo¬ 
graphic method:— 

1. It is more objective and leas subjective than any of the other 

methods. 

2. The record is permanent. 

3. The results are cumulative. 


Electric discharge through hydrogen and helium, Pt. I, 
Hydrogen. — By D. N. Mallik and A. B. Das. 

In a paper in the Philosophical Transactions for Juno 1907, Prof. 
M. A. Wilson and Mr. Martyr described the behaviour of hydrogen con¬ 
tained in a vacuum tube of de la Kivo’s pattern. They found that it was 
difficult to obtain rotation of the electric discharge in such a tube 
(produced by storage cells) although when the contained gas was air or 
the phenomenon was well defined and capable of quantitative 
measurement. Some years ago, while working with an induction coil as 
well as storage cells, I was unable to obtain any rotation at all. I was 
then disposed to regard this as an illustration of the general erratic 
behaviour of electric discharge through hydrogen which many physicists 
had previously studied. 

On repeating the experiment with tubes of various lengths and 
induction coils of various E.M. Fs., I found that the rotatory phenomenon 
is observable in hydrogen, as in other gases, but the conditions have to be 
carefully adjusted for the purpose. 

The object of the present paper is to investigate these conditions and 
to inquire if these can be explained on theoretical grounds. 

The theoretical significance of this law is noteworthy, and is also 
discussed. 

On a new method of solving boundary value problems in 
mathematical physics in which the boundary is an ellip¬ 
soid. — By Bibhuti Bhusan Datta. 

The first writer to attempt with any success a problem involving an 
ellipBoidr of three unequal axes eis the boundary, was E. Mathieu > who 
showed how the problem could be reduced to the solution of certain 
ordinary linear differential equations. But he found these equations to 
be so immanageable that he contented himself with approximatiz^ to 
their solutions for the special case of an ellipsoid of revolution. Prof. 
0. Niven improved upon the results of Mathieu in certain respects in an 

i Cours de ph/ysiqu/e math^matique, ch. IX. 
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interesting memoir i entitled, ** On the eonduotion of heat in an ellipsoid 
of revolution.*' 

I have developed a new method of solving problems of mathematical 
physios with ellipsoids as boundaries. Recently I have used it for the 
determination of the non-stationary state of heat in an ellipsoid ^ For 
the simpler case of an ellipsoid of revolution, the results obtained by my 
method agree with those obtained by the methods of Mathieu and Niven, 
with this exception that I point out a mistake in Prof. Niven's memoir. 

Further I have obtained some results for (1) the electrical oscillations 
on an ellipsoidal conductor, and (2) the disturbance produced when plain 
waves of sound impinge upon an ellipsoidal obstacle 

On the staljility of pillars in earth. — By Capt. E. P. 
Harrison. 

An investigation into the stability of posts embedded in concrete 
blocks such as are frequently employed in the construction of temporary 
buildings. The problem is attacked mathematically by giving a small 
general displacement to a concrete block buried in earth. Barth resis¬ 
tance is assumed to follow the law R=skd, where R is the intensity of the 
pmssure on the block due to earth resistance and d is the linear displace¬ 
ment of the block surface. This law is supported by experiment whenc% 
the constant k is calculated. Finally a curve is given by means of which 
the size of a concrete block necessary for the foundation of any post is 
obtained. 

The hydrodynamioal solution for viscous flow in a channel 
of ii^nite depth and sides inclined at an angle of 60 ^ to 
the horizon.— By S. M. Jacob, 

Elastic Solids under body Forces. — By D. N. Mallik. 


. Section of Ohemistry. 

President — Dr. Gilbert J. Fowler, FJ.C., Professor of 
Applied Chemistry, Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore. 

[The Presidential Address, The Training of Students in 
Applied Chemistry,*' has been published in extenso, in the 
Journal of the Indian Institute of Science, VoL II, No. I.J 

Additive compounds of amines and phenols with poly-nitro^ 
naphthalenes.— By J. J. Sudboroitgh. 

Most of the known tri- and tetra-nitro-naphthalenes yield coloured 
additive compounds with arylamines, phenols and phenolic ethers. The 
readiness with which the compounds are formed and other relative 
stabilities vary considerably with the nitro-derivatives. a —Trinitronaph- 
thalene (1: 3:5) and a - and S-tetra-nitro-naphthalenes (1: 3: 5:7 and 
1: 3: 6: 8) yield additive compounds most readily. No compounds have 
so far been obtained from t tetra-nitro-naphthalene (1: 2: 5: 8) 

It has not been found possible to prepare 3*tri*nitro-ni^htha]ene. 

1 PhU. Trans., Vol. 171 (1880). 

< ** On the non-stationary state of heat in an ellipsoid," BtUleiin of 
the Calcutta Mathematical Society, Vol. 8. 
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Studies in substituted quaternary azonium compounds con¬ 
taining an asymmetric nitrogen atom, Part III .—By 
B. K. Singh. 

The work described in this paper is a continuation of that already 
published. 

Phenylmethylethylazonium iodide was resolved with the aid of silver 
salt of Armstrong and Lowry's bromooamphorsulphonic acid. 

Phenylpropylbenzylazonium iodide was resolved with the aid of 
silver salts of Beychler's camphorsulphonio and Armstrong and Lowry's 
bromocamphorsuilphonic acids. In &e case of the camphorsulphonai^, 
both dB dA and IB dA salts have been obtained in a pure condition. 

It is also found in the case of the ceunphorsulphonates, that the two 
salts form solid solutions one in the other, when their composition 
corresponds to 46 per cent dB dA and 54 per cent IB dA component. 

Phenylallylbenzylazontum iodide was resolved with the aid of silver 
salt of d-camphor-iB-sulphonic acid. 

The effect of constitution on the optical rotatory power of these 
nitrogen bases is discussed. It is found that Guye's expression connecting 
mass and rotatory power does not hold, but further judgment is reserved 
till more wogk in this series, which is in progress, is completed. 

Metallic derivatives of alkaloids, Part II .—By J. N. 

Rakshit. 

Potassium narcotine, sodium cotamine, potassium cotarnine were 
prepared by boiling the alkaloids with the metals in benzene; sodium 
morphinate and potassium morphinate were prepared by the interaction 
of the hydrates of the metals with the alkaloid in alcohol and water 
respectively, and attempts have been made to prepare metallic deriva¬ 
tives of quinine and caffeine, but were unsuccessful. 


Synthesis of substances related to oarminic acid .—By A. N. 

Meldbum. 

The author is continuing his work on the synthesis of substance^i 
related to cochenillic and ce^minio skoids. He is attempting to prepare 
substances which have the carbon skeleton required by Liebermann and 
Voswinckers suggested constitution for carminio acid. 


Diketohydrindene, Part III. — By A Das and B. N. Ghosh. 

With the idea of synthesising a compound of this type the authors 
.n XT /rirfc\ . n. tnrw . tried the condensation of diketohydrindene with 
^ phthaUc anhydride, but unfortunately the reac- 

tion did not proceed in the way expected. They 
tried to produce the same compound by the condensation of diketohydrin¬ 
dene with di-ethvlohthalate. but here also the reaction save a compound 


different from the one expected and identical with benzoyl a 7 uiiketohy- 
drindene» obtained by Schwerin from ethylphthalate and acetophenone. 

The authors tried in this paper the condensations of (1) phthalic, (2) 
benzoic, (8) succinic anhydrides, these three anhydrides being chosen to 
represent the closed chain aromatic anhydride, open chain aromatic 
aimydride and closed chain aliphatic anhydride respectively. The 
substances obtained are complex in nature They resemble one another 
4n their appearance, but differ in their physical and chemical properties. 

In this paper they have also just mentioned a compound obtained by 
the oxidation of diketohydrindene, which is probably of the following 
constitution ch_ch_(CO)*- C, H, 
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Synthesis of pyranole derivatives .—By S. C. Chattebji 
and B. N. Ghosh. 

It has been shown that pyranole derivatives can be prepared by the 
condensation of aromatic o-hydroxyaldehydes with substances containing 
the C.O.C.Ha.C.0-group. To prove that the reaction is a general one the 
authors have studied the condensation of benzoyl-acetone and acetyl- 
acetone with salicylic aldehyde. It is interesting to note that from 
benzoyl-acetone and salicyl aldehyde three distinct substances, two of 
which are ^ isomeric, have been isolated; acetyl acetone and salicylic 
aldehyde yielding two .products. The paper deals in addition with the 
methods of preparation of a number of derivatives of these condensation 
products, as also an easy and modified process for the preparation of 
benzoyl acetone. A full discussion of the number of possible isomerides 
has been given in the paper. 

Morindono .—By J. L. Simonsen. 

The author describes experiments which have been made with the 
object of determining the constitution of morindone. He shows that 
morindone is probably either a hydroxy methyl t^hrysazin or a hydroxy 
methyl emthrarufin. • 

The nitration of 2 and 6 methoxy-m-tolualdehydes and rn- 
toluic acids. —By J. L. Simonsen. 

With the object of synthesising 4-methyl 3-methoxy-o-phthaIic acid, 
the author nitrated 2-methoxy-m-tolualdehyde and 2-methoxy-m-toluic 
acid in the expectation that the nitro group would enter ortho to the 
aldehyde or carboxyl groups. This expectation was not realized, 6-nitro- 
2 -methoxy-m-tolualdehyde and 5-nitro-2-methoxy-m-toluic acid being 
obtained. The nitration of the 0-methoxy aldehyde and acid was also 
investigated. 

The electrolytic preparation of white lead .—By H. E. 

Watson. 

An examination has been made of the practical utility of the different 
patents for the electrolytic preparation of white lead. It has been found 
that the majority of them are not workable Further investigations are 
being carried out in the cases of methods which yield satisfactory results 
from a chemical point of view, to ascertain whether the manufacture of 
white lead by their means might prove financially successful in India, in 
view of the high price of acetic acid which is required by nearly all o^er 
processes. 

Burmese lead is also being examined with a view to ascertaining its 
suitability for making white lead. 

The production of acetic acid from alcohol .—By F. L. 
Usher and R. Venkateswaran. 

The object of the work was to find a cheap and efficient way of 
converting ethyl alcohol into acetic acid. Three methods were examined: 
(1) electrolytic oxidation, (2) oxidation by chromic acid, and (3) oxidation 
by air. The first method was found to be without practical value, 
whereas the second offers certain advantages, since the only recurrent 
expense is that of the electrical energy used. The method consists in 
oxidising the alcohol by means of a hot concentrated solution of chromic 
and sulphuric acids, distilling off the acetic acid formed, and regenerating 
the chromic acid electrolytically. 
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The third method examined is that of peussing alcohol vapour mixed 
with excess of air over a suitable catalyst at a temperature between 200^ 
and 250®. There is evidence that a good yield of aldehyde is obtained in 
this way, and the experiments are being continued with the object of 
converting this into acid. Details of conditions and yields are given in 
the paper. 

The evolution of elements — By S. S. Sahni. 

The preliminary growth of elements from the protyle mass proceeded 
by the mutational process of heterogenation. The mother elements being 
formed in this way, they gave rise to a series of daughter products or 
variations in €MJoordance with polarity—the slower the cliange the more 
electropositive the elements and vice versa. This change has in due time 
given rise to unstable heavy substances, viz, the radioactive substances. 
Their disintegration does not give rise to allied products or variations, 
but mutations, elements belonging to different groups of the periodic 
table. Tt would seem that preliminary stages of evolution and tlie 
rcbdioactive process of decay are identical. In both the valency difference 
of one connotes a difference of one « electron, whereas a valency differonce 
of two and a corresponding difference of four in the atomic weight means 
a difference of one He atom in the nucleus content of the two elements. 
The intermediate stage of evolution has given rise to a series of allied 
products in which every mother element differs from its allied products by 
n He (w greater than 4). Their presence or absence in the sun and other 
stars can boat be explained by the polarity relation. 


Two-cylinder models of the periodic system .—By A. N. 
Mbldrttm. 

The periodic system of the elements can be inscribed on the surfaces 
of two cylinders which stand side by side and touch one another. This 
was first done by Crookes. The number of modifications of the periodic 
system is legion and it is impracticable to construct a two-cylinder model 
for each. It is possible to make a plane diagram which represents tho 
“ development” of the cylindrical surfaces and in this way any two- 
cylinder arrangement can easily be studied and be compared with any 
other. Soddy’s scheme leads almost automatically (1) to a division of 
the elements into two sets which are not the same as the odd ” and 
“ even ” series of Mendeleeff, and (2) to families of the elements which 
aro precisely the same as those of Lothar Meyer. 

The influence of ammonium chloride, sodium chloride, and 
lithium chloride on the solubility of aniline in water.— 
By B. H. WiLSDON, R. R. Khanna, D. R. Kapur and 

H. D. SONEJA. 

1. Measurements of the solubility of aniline in water containing 
varying concentrations of the above salts are described. 

2 . The results so obtained have bee)& compared with those obtained 
by Philip and others with different solvents. 

3. It is found that the equivalent relative lowering of solvent power 
of the water decreases less rapidly with rising concentration of add^ salt 
than has been observed in other cases. 

4. It is suggested that this behaviour is to be explained by the 
assumption of some form of combination between the aniline and added 
salt, which becomes more marked in strong solutions. 

5. It is pointed out that a similflur assumption made by Philip and 
Bramley to account for divergent values obtained for the eq 9 [|valent 
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lowering of solvent power in oertein eases is open to obieetion, as the 
curves are found to run parallel with those assumed to be normal, 
whereas increasing divergence should be expected with rising concentra* 
tion as is observed in the case of aniline. 

The conductivities, viscosities and densities of saturated 
and supersaturated solutions of sodium nitrate and their 
variation with the temperature .—By B. H. Wilsdon, 
Muzaffab-ud-Din and S. Am Khan. 

1 . Measurements are described of the density, viscosity and conduc- 
tivity of solutions of sodium nitrate. 

2. It is shown that the curves obtained by plotting the “ intrinsic 
conductivity,** t.e. the product of the relative viscosity and the 
molecular conductivity, against the concentration, exhibit well marked 
minima. 

3. No considerable change is observable in the temperature co¬ 
efficient of intrinsic conductivity at these concentrations (approximately 
40-50 per cent NaNOg). 

4. It is pointed out that since autolytic ** conductivity as exhibited 
by fused salts has generally a much smaller temperature coefficient^ 
than ordinary or ** heterolytic *’ conductivity, the hypothesis put forward 
by Bousfield and Lowry in which the increase of oonduotlvity shown .by 
concentrated solutions is attributed to the former of the two types, is not 
supported by experiment. 

5. I^asons are put forward for supposing that the observed increase 
in intrinsic conductivity represents a real increase in mobility of the ions 
concerned, and is not due to overcorrection for the viscosity effect as is 
ifuppoBed by Washburn and others. 


The Oleo-Tlesins from Hardwiokia Pinnata and Diptero- 
oarpus Indicus .—By J. J. Sudbobough, K. Sitaram 
Iybr and J. C. Mansukhani. 

Both oleo-resins when distilled in steam yield an essential oil and a 
resin. The essential oil in each case consists of sesquiterpenes together 
with a small amount of an alcoholic substance. 

Tho chief hydrocarbon constituent of both essential oils appears to 
be aCaryophyllene, identical with that obtained from the oil of clove- 
stems. fi-Caryophyllene and oadinene could not be detected. The oil 
appears to be a good substitute for Ck>paiba oil. 

^e resins differ in properties, that from the Hardwiokia has a low 
melting point and does not coagulate when heated, whereas that from 
Dipterooarpus coagulates and in this respect resembles the resin from 
ordinal Gurj^ busam. Acoording to Deussen and Philipp the essential 
oil from Gurjun balsam (mainly derived from D. turbinatus and D. 
Laevis) does not oontain caryophyllene, but'two isomeric hydrocarbons 
o and iS-Guriunene. 

Good oil varnishes have been preparad from the solid resins from 
both types of oleo-resins. 

Note on the hydrolysis of certain Indian oils by castor 
lipase. —By K. G. Latwala. 

A serieib of experiments has been made on the rate of decomposition 
of cotton seed, ground nut, castor cmd hongay oils by means of castor 
seed foment in the usual way. The results indicate that all the oils are 
fairly readily hydrolysed at the ordinary temperature using a suitable 
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mmottiit of the crushed seed in the presence of dilute acetic add and 
keeping the mixture well emulsified, in most oases 80*90 per cent of the 
oil is hydrolysed within 48*96 hours. The results obtained also confirm 
the conclusion drawn by others that the seeds when germinated are less 
efficient than when resting. 

SafBower oil as a drying oil .—By H. H. Mann and N. V. 

EIantikab. 

The safflower seed has peculiar importance as being capable of 
growing on much dry upland capable of growing little else. The seeds 
contain on the average 60*8 per cent of husk and 49*2 per cent of 
highly oily kernel, while the seed, as a whole, contains from 25*4 to 36*9 
per cent of oil from analyses of a large number of Indian samples. The 
kernel contains from 49*5 to 54*06 per cent of oil. 

Fresh samples of oil gave constants as follows:—Specific gravity at 
26®C.—0*914; Butyro-re&ctometer reading at 40®C.—63*64; Reichert- 
Meissl number—0*2 to 0*6; Saponification value—177 to 203; Acid value 
—0*6 to 2*6; Iodine value—111 to 122; Hehner value—94*8; Maumene 
test —85^C. to 94°C. The mean molecular weight of the fatty acids was 
294. Stearic acid was only present in traces, palmitic acid being the 
chief saturated acid present. 

The oil was heat^ at 100°C., 186^0., and 300°C. for varying times in 
carbon dioxide and in oxygen. In most directions the results of heating 
in carbon dioxide and in oxygen ore similar. In neither case is there 
much change in the constants of the oil by heating at lOO^C, or at 186‘^C. 
At 300°C. the colour becomes much darker in oxygen than in carbon 
dioxide. In both oases the specific gravity and refraction rapidly increase 
and there is also a great increase m the acidity, which afterwards dis- 
spears, probably owing to volatilisation of the volatile acids produced. 
The Iodine value goes down till it is less than half its original value. 
But the most striking feature is the increase in viscosity. This is much 
more marked in oxygen than in carbon dioxide. After two hours* heating 
at 300^0. in oxygen, the viscosity, in fact, increases very rapidly till 
the oil becomes almost a semi-solid mass,—^the roghan of the Indian 
bazaars. From the substantial identity of the results of heating safflower 
oil in carbon dioxide and in oxygen we are entitled to conclude that 
the change in safflower oil on heating is largely in the nature of decomposi¬ 
tion, with some polymerisation, and is only to a minor extent due to 
oxidation. 

The oxygen absorbed by the oil heated to lOO^’C. and 186'’C. amounts 
to 7 to 10 per cent when mixed with litharge and kept at a temperature 
of 32 to 34^0. This capacity to absorb oxygen is only very slightly 
affected by heating to these temperatures. 

The time required for drying by the oils heated in carbon dioxide 
when mixed with manganese borate and spread in thin layers is slightly 
less tha^i for the raw slower oil at the lower temperature, but at 
the speed of drying is reduced. When the oil has been heated in oxygen 
a slight increase in drying power takes place at lOO^C. and a larger amount 
at 186°C., the rapidity of drying being, in the latter case, twice as great 
as with the unboiled oil. On heating to 3P0°C. in oxygen, a slight increase 
in drying capcKsity is noticed at first, but if the heating is long continued, 
the oil loses its d^ing power to approximately the same extent as the oil 
heated in carbon ffloxide. 

Similar experiments, without a drier, with a paint prepared with the 
oil and white lecMl only, gave somewhat different results, and it was found 
that in this case the heating of the oil practically decreased the dicing 
capacity when the heating was done in oxygen. What the cause of this 
difference was, cannot at present be stated, but it may account lor 
anomalies in the use 'of safflower oil as a drying oil whidli have Jffltherto 
been unexplained. In the meantime, it was noticed that wlm lead 
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paints prepared from all grades of safflower oil gave a peculiar glossy 
surface when spread on wo^,—and one equally bard as boiled linseed oil. 

The use of a mixttnre of linseed oil and safflower oil for heatmg gave 
boiled oils which appear to possess no advantage over safflower oil alone. 

The work is being continued. 

Chemical studies on safflower seed and its germination.— 
By V. A. Tamhane. 

The germination of oily seeds has been very little studied, and what 
hets been done has been chiefly or almost entirely on the castor seed. 
Th safflower seed has a special interest, however, in India. 

Safflower seed in the resting condition has the following composition, 
after complete drying. Oil,—66 to 58% ; Proteids,—29 to 32 %; Woody 
Fibre,—-1 to 2% ; Nitrogen-free extract,—7 to 10% ; Ash,—3 to 4%. It 
contains no starch, tannin, or glucoside, but contains a small quantity of 
a non-reducing sugar which is still under investigation. 

The process of germination was followed, under sterile conditions, 
from stage to stage, and it is shown that (1) there is a gradual decrease 
in the oil content. (2) a gradual increase in the nitrogen-free extract 
especially in the sugars, (3) a gradual but slight loss in total protejds, 
while the proportion of soluble proteids increases rapidly. These changes 
reach a maximum when the radical has*grown fully, but just before lateral 
roots begin to develop. 

The lipase of germinating safflower seed was studied, first by Green’s 
method (which gave unsatisfactory results) and then by Armstrong’s 
method which was much more satisfactory. In the latter method the 
germinated seed was dried and extracted with ether at the room tempera¬ 
ture, the residue freed from ether by standing in the air, and the enzyme 
in the residue determined by allowing it to act on the oil mixed with a 
little gum arabic. The quantity w€w measured by the acidity developed. 
Using this method, and also that of Tanaka, it was found that the 
amount of lipase in the resting seed was very small indeed, but during 
germination it rapidly increased, reaching a maximum just before lateral 
roots begin to develop, after which it declined. 

A more thorough study of the oxidases of the germinating seed was 
made by a modification of Bunzel’s method. Their presence in the 
germinated seed was already indicated by the guaiacum test. In this 
case it was shown that there is no oxidase in the resting seed, but it 
appears at once on the commencement of germination, and increases in 
amount again until the latei'al roots begin to develop after which it 
declines, if no plant food is supplied to the seedling. 

The work is being continued. 


Oxidases. With special reference to their presence and 
function in the sugarcane. — By R. Nabain. 

The author shows that the oxidases or the so-called oxidising enzymes 
are present in all the different portions of the sugarcane plant. Their 
function seems to be to regulato the photo-synthetical processes of the 
cane leaf and to protect the cane from the atteioks of fungoid diseases to 
which it is liable, specially in its lower portions. The browning of the 
extract or of the out surfaces of the cane is due to the oxidation of a 
chromogen of the nature of pyrogallic acid, through the agency of the cane 
oxidases. Miss WheldeJe has shown that the power of directly blueing 
guaiacum is associated with the presence of pyrocateohin in the plant. 
This view is criticised and its deficiency pointed out. Chloroform is shown 
to exercise the best preservative and antiseptic action. As to the effect of 
media, it has been found that although alkaline media accelerate the 
oxidase reaction within very narrow limits, considering all the factors of 
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the plant economy the original acid contents of the cell sap is by far the 
best calculated to further its growth and that the plant has within itself 
the means of regulating this acid value to meet its daily requirements. It 
is shown that heating the oxidase extract does not result in its permanent 
destruction, as has been commonly held so far, but only its temporary 
inhibition. Similarly the effect of reducing agents is simply to suspend 
the oxidase activity for a time and never to destroy it irrecoverably. 
Finally it has been shown that the starch and potassium iodide reaction 
is a true reaction for oxidases and the^cane oxidases are not truly enzymic 
in character. 


Effect of storage on some tanning materials .—By P. 

SlNOH. 

This paper embodies the results of tannin analysis of a number of 
tanning materials kept under observation for some years, showing that 
there is practically no deterioration in the tannin content of the materials 
examined, due to the effects of mere storage. 


Factors for the estimation of gluten and a few sugges¬ 
tions concerning the analysis of Ata and Flour .—By B. 
Sastri. 

1. A time-saving method for the estimation of dry gluten from the 
damp mass. 

2. Tables showing results of analysis. 

3. Standards for the percentages of moisture and ash can be con¬ 
veniently raised. 

4. Foreign starches and physical oharacteristi"^. 


The investigation of a water-proofing solution used in the 
manufacture of surgical limb-baths and of other matters 
connected with the process. — By H. B. Dunnioliff. 

The work was undertaken to investigate the causes of, and to suggest 
remedies for certain defects which appeared in the finished limb-baths 
made from paper, starch and a water-proofing solution 

Rough prescriptions for the paste and the water-proofing solution 
were given and these were standardised. 

It is shown that samples of commercial “copper carbonate” vary 
largely in composition (62% CU to 67% CU). It is suggested that the 
cuprammonium solution be made by precipitating a known amount of 
copper sulphate with sodium carbonate, washing the precipitate by de¬ 
cantation and then dissolving it in ammonia solution. A table is given 
showing the degree of dilution re<^uired for ammonia solutions of different 
specific gravities. Cotton wool is dissolved in this to make the water¬ 
proofing solution. The solution should be allowed to stand for two days 
with intermittent shaking. 

The paper used should contain suflacient “ soluble cellulose ” to make 
the fastening of paper by it a process of welding. 

Samples of bazar cotton from many sources have been tried, but all 
of them leave a residue and none is sufficiently soluble for the porpose. 
Prepared absorbent cotton wools were used in this work. 

Exact directions for the preparation of the water-proofing solution, 
etc., from bazar materials are given. 

To test the efficiency of the solutions, eleven solutions of different 
strengths were prepared No. 8 was finally selected. Samples of card¬ 
board, made from the papers supplied, were treated and polished with the 
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various solutions.. After drying, the samples were put into boiling 
water and left in the water for twenty-four hours. The sample shoula 
retain its and be unblistered by this test. 

Samples of the work in all its stages were exhibited the author 
and the possible sources of error explained. A new prooess is now being 
developed in collaboration with ISx. L. Heath, Principal oi ^e Mayo 
School of Art, Lahore, which is cheaper and which involves less labour. 
The vessels made are not restricted as to shape as is the case with those 
made by the original process. Samples of the new process were also ex¬ 
hibited. 

Coumarpyrfdines .—Bg B. B. Dby and M. N. Goswami. 

Photographic effect produced by woods exposed to active 
rays and its cause.— Bg P. Neooi. 

Section of Zoology and Ethnography. 

President —B. L. Chaudhubi, B.A., D.Sc.y F.R.S.E., 
Assistant Superintendent, Zoological Survey of India. * 

Presidential Address. 

Gentlemen,—very much honoured as I feel for being selected 
to preside over the Section of Zoology and Ethnography in the 
present session of the Congress, I firmly believe that some one 
more able and better qualified to guide and supervise your 
deliberations and discussions should have been chosen for the 
task.. 

We must congratulate ourselves on the excellent quality 
of most of the papers promised in this section. Both in num¬ 
ber, in wealth q.nd in the variety of subjects in Zoology nothing 
is left to be desired. If we cannot lay similar claims for 
the branch of Ethnography the causes will not be far to seek. 
We have this most comprehensive branch of the science of 
Biology still attached to. the section of Zoology. To have 
inaugurated a separate section for Ethnography at this Lahore 
Meeting would have been fitting, for it was in this town that 
the first Ethnographic Conference in India was held in the 
month of March, 1885, at the instance of Sir Denzil Ibbetson, 
whose many-sided activities were referred to in the Presidential 
address. If a separate section of Ethnography or Anthropology 
be instituted we have reason to expect a much larger attend¬ 
ance from the extensive body of earnest and devot^ workers 
in this subject. 

Gentlemen, no one regrets more than myself that I should be 
standing here between you and the reading of the interesting 
papers on our programme. I am therefore anxious to be very 
brief in what I have to say. 

As a humble student of Ichthyology I am rejoiced at the 
interest and earnestness that is being evinced in this branch of 
Zoology in almost all the provinces of India at the present 
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time, either in connection with fisheries or with reference to the 
share of fish in the prevention of the spread of Malaria. In 
reomt years from this Province of Punjab alone the Depart¬ 
ment of the Zoological Survey of India has received a very 
large number of fishes for identification, some of which are 
beUeved to be new to science For most of these we are 
indebted to Mr. G. C. L. Howell. We regret his absence to-da}^ 
and the circumstances that have taken him away from the 
pursuit of his choice. We are glad to notice the spirit of 
healthy co-operation that exists between the Zoological Survey 
of India on one hand and the provincial Fisheries on the other. 
It is perhaps not too much to hope that the Zoological Survey 
will become a central station for zoological work in India 
where scientific workers will have access to all important 
literature and collections of typical specimens, without the 
examination and consultation of which no biological work can 
anywhere make headway. It may not be altogether uninterest¬ 
ing or unprofitable for the scattered workers all over the conti¬ 
nent of India to listen to or glance through, as a preliminary 
step, a list of works on Ichthyology, however trite and imper¬ 
fect it be, that have reference to the fishes of India. 

Regarding the economic value of fish Linnaeus once said :— 
“ So great is the importance of fish to the enjoyment of the rich 
and the necessities of the poor, that man might with less 
inconvenience, give up the whole class of birds and many of the 
mammalia than be deprived of the finny tribes.’’ Though men 
of science carry on their investigation regardless of any utilita¬ 
rian point of view, the people in general are always anxious to 
find what practical use the world can make of the results of 
these investigations; it therefore may not be unreasonable to 
expect that even a layman may find some interest in a brief 
review of the history of our knowledge of Indian fish. 

I do not want to tell you anything to-day about the 
number of species of fish enumerated or referred in the Indian 
Medical work Susrut or other ancient Sanskrit or Pali texts, nor 
will I mention those names which are inscribed in the edicts of 
the good King Asoka, because the importance of these enumera¬ 
tions is purely historical and the records do not actually lead us 
towards the advancement of our knowledge of Indian Ichthyo¬ 
logy. 

The study of Indian Ichthyology demands rather extensive 
knowledge of fish-literature. The relations of the fishes of 
India are almost world-wide. The fishes of India, on one side, 
are related to those of Central and Western Asia as well as 
Africa, and, on the other hand, to those of the Malay Peninsula, 
Australia, Malay Archipelago, the Philippines, China, Japan and 
Korea. There is at least one freshwater genus which is also* 
found as far away as South America, l^iny of the marine 
fishes of the coasts and the estuaries of India are found ft the 
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Pacific and the Atlantic Oceans, not to mention the Red Sea and 
the Mediterranean. 

In the systematic study of fishes we have mainly two 
classes of workers: explorers and compilers, as the result of 
whose activities we have (1) universal catalogues, (2) works on 
special groups (monographs), and (3) works on local faunas 
—besides these we have also to take into account the results of 
the investigation of particular branches of Ichthyology, such as 
on morphology, embryology, distribution in space and time, 
etc., etc. 

Prom what we have already said it is clear that the study 
of the works of Belon, Willougby, Ray and Linnaeus are as 
much necessary for the study of Indian Ichtbydlogy as those of 
Russell, Buchanan Hamilton, Day and Alcock, and in the list 
that Jam going to lay before you I shall endeavour to include 
the main works on Ichthyology which have to be consulted in 
order to understand properly the true relationship of the Indian 
fishes either direct or remote. 

It has been truly said that the commencement ol the history 
of Ichthyology coincides with that of Zoology. One can iravel 
back to Aristotle (384--322 B.C.) for a scientific appreciation of 
the true definition of fish—nor was he less interested in distin¬ 
guishing between facts and fables of the mysterious East. The 
number of fishes, known personally to Aristotle, seems to have 
been about 115, all of which are, however, inhabitants of the 
Aegean Sea, 

In 1653 Pierre Belon (1518—64) published his octavo volume 
of 448 pages entitled De Aquaiilihus in which 110 species of 
the Mediterranean Sea were described with tolerable figures and 
with a creditable attempt at classification. In 1554 G. Ron- 
delet (1607—57) publish^ his Marinis in. which 244 

different species of fish chiefly from the Mediterranean were 
described with woodcut illustrations. The basis of classification, 
however, was first established by John Ray (1628—1705) and 
Francis Willoughby (1635—72). The Historia Piscium published 
in Oxford in 1686 (edited by Ray after Willoughby’s death) is 
really the work of Willoughby with additions by Ray. In this 
work 420 species were recorded, and students of Indian fishes 
have often to refer to the descriptions and drawings contained 
therein. But far greater than any of these investigators was 
Petrus Artedi (1706—35), who has been Justly called the Father 
of Ichthyology. He was bom in Sweden and was a fellow student 
of Linnaeus at Upsala. Artedi devoted his short life wholly to 
the study of fish. He went to Holland to examine a large and 
valuable collection from the East Indies belonging to a rich 
Dutch merchant in Amsterdam named Albert Seba, and there at 
the age of twentv-nine was drowned as the result of an 
acoidmt in one of me Dutch Canals. His manuscript work was 
fortunately rescued and was edited and published by Linnaeus 
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in live volumes. Arfcedi attached a descriptive phrase, consist’ 
ing often of a number of words, to the name of each genus to 
make up the name of the species. This system of nomenclature 
is called polynomial. To Artedi we are indebted for references 
to a large number of our fish; his genera are in almost all oases 
natural group'=» corresponding essentially to the families of 
to-day. 

L. T. Qronow, a (German, who resided in Holland, closely 
followed the arrangement proposed by Artedi and incre isod the 
number of genera and species from the contents of his own 
Museum, which contained collections of various distant lands, 
the East Indies not being excepted. He published three works : 
Museum Jchthyologicum (\lb4t)^Zoophylacium (1763), and Sysfema 
Ichthyologicum (1780); none of these a student of Indian 
Ichthyology can afford to overlook, nor can he overlook the 
labours of J. T. Klein (1685—1769) which are embodied in five 
parts of a work entitled Historia Naturalis Piscium (1740—49). 
Jan Nieuhof (1600—1671) also wrote on the fisho'.of the Dutch 
East Indies. 

Two hundred years ago, in about 1718, Henry Ruysch 
published at Amsterdam descriptions with drawings of four 
hundred fishes from India new to science. Eight years after 
this publication, in 1726, Francis Valentijn (1660—1730), a 
Dutch clergyman at Amboina and Banda, in his history of those 
countries, published engraved figures of four hundred and sixty 
fishes together with short descriptions. Most of these figures 
are evidently reproductions from Ruysch’s work. Another 
collection of more than four hundred coloured figures of fishes 
in two volumes was published at Amsterdam in 1754 by 
Renard. These fishes were painted in colours by the order of 
M. Balthazar Coyebt, when he was Governor of the Molucca 
Islands. Most of these figures agree with those of Valentijn, 
“ The style of drawing in all the three above-mentioned collec¬ 
tions sufficiently denotes the hand of an Indian artist.” Atone 
time several of the figures were held to be fictitious, but the 
eminent naturalist Pallas first hazarded the opinion that the 
originals of all these drawings would in time be found—a view 
^vhich subsequent discoveries'proved true. 

All these authors and compilers followed the cumbrous 
polynomial system and though we get many glimpses and 
side-lights from them in our study oi the Indian fishes, they are 
of less imx)ortance than the works of Linnaeus and his followers, 
some of whom proceeded on voyages of discovery to foreign and 
distant countries. 

Carl von Linne, known academically as Carolus Tinnaeus, 
was an early associate and close friend of Artedi and from 
Artedi he obtained practically all his knowledge of fishes. 
Linnaeus soon substituted for the polynomial method th^ con¬ 
venient and inevitable binomial system which has now eiS^hired 
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for over one hundred and sixty years and which must remain 
the permanent substructure of nomenclature in systematic 
Zoology. 

The works of Artedi and Linnaeus excited fresh activity, 
Osbeck, an enthusiastic student of Linnaeus, published in 1757 
the record of his cruise to China and Java, under the name of 
Iter chin^ensis in which students recognize many well-known 
fishes of Indian waters. At about the same time another of 
Linnaeus’ students, Fredrih Hasselquist, published in his Iter 
Palestinum an account of his ichthyological discoveries in 
Palestine and Egypt. Carl Peter Thunberg, successor of Lin¬ 
naeus in the University of Upsala, wrote on the fish collected by 
lus student Jonas Nicolus Ahl in the neigbourhood of Nagasaki. 
Petrus Forsk&l (1736—63) examined and described the fishes of 
the Bed Sea. His work on the fishes of that region was pub¬ 
lished posthumously in 1776. Petrus Simon Pallas (1741—1811) 
traversed nearly the whole of the Russian Empire in Asia and 
published his Zoographica Russo-Asiatica. Commerson travelled 
with Bougainville and Sir Joseph Banks sailed with Cook and 
made valuable contributions to kno^vledge of the geographical 
distribution of fishes. They discovered new species in the East 
Indies.^ The students of Indian Ichthyology cannot afford to 
neglect any of these pioneer works. 

Mark Eliezer Bloch was a Jewish physician, bom at 
Anspach in 1723; when he had reached an age of fifty-six he 
began to devote himself to Ichthyology. Bloch’s work is 
unique, and will for ever remain so. He received a large 
number of specimens from Tranqueber from the Dutch Mission¬ 
aries of Southern India, and a large proportion of his Indian 
genera are described from types from the Coromandel coast. 
His well-known genus Ophicephalus is one of these. His 
Ickthyologia was published in Berlin between 1782 to 1786. 
After the completion of this work Bloch occupied himself with 
systematic work. He prepared a general system of classifica¬ 
tion of fishes, in which he arranged and described not only those 
of which he himself was the author but also those with which 
he had become acquainted from the descriptions of others. The 
work was edited and published in 1801 after Bloch’s death by 
J. G. Schneider, under the title “ M. E. Blochii 8ysterna 
IcMhyologiaey The number of species enumerated in it amounts 
to 1,619, 

As we have already said, Bloch had formed many Indian 
genera in his “ History of Fishes,” but a much more considerable 
number was formed by Lac^pede in his continuation of Buffon’s 
Natural History. The great work of Comte de Laodpede, 
Hisioire NatitreUe des Poissons, was published originally in five 
volumes in Paris between 1798 to 1803. For original material 
he depended largely on the collections and notes of the traveller 
Commerson who has already been alluded to. The figures with 
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which the work is illustrated are inferior to those of Bloch and 
often the description is referred to one genus and the accom¬ 
panying figure to another. Lac^pede had to contend with groat 
difficulties in the preparation of his work which was written 
during the most disturbed period of the French Revolution. To 
a student of Indian Ichthyology, however, the works of both 
Bloch and Lacdpede are indispensable. 

In the latter part of the eighteenth century there flourished 
two very enthusiastic workers on Indian Ichthyology who by 
their long residence and wide travels in this country thoroughl3’' 
familiarized themselves with the species they came across. 
Both of them were convinced of the absolute necessity of 
studying them on the spot and they confined themselves there¬ 
fore to an exhaustive study of those they examined personally. 
One of them was Dr. Patrick Russell of the Madras Medical 
Service and the other Dr. Francis Hamilton (formerly) Bucha¬ 
nan of the Bengal establishment. 

Dr. Patrick Russell, M.D., F.R.S., in the course ot several 
years’ residence at Vizagapatam w'as attracted to ichthyological 
research by the sight of fishermen daily dragging their large 
seine nets and angling from boats and rafts beyond the surf. He 
went back home with two hundred figures of fish faithfully 
delineated by an Indian artist under his supervision; these 
figures were published with detailed descriptions in 1803 under 
the patronage of the East India Company at the suggestion of 
Sir Joseph Banks. They occupy two folio volumes entitled 
Descriptions and Figures of Two hundred Fishes collected at 
Vizagapatam on the Coast of Coromandel ” It is needless to em¬ 
phasize the importance of this work to the Indian ichthyologist 
In the arrangement of the collection and in the treatment of 
genera Russell followed Artedi and Linnaeus, although before 
the publication of Descriptions he became acquainted with 
the woiks of Bloch and Lacdpede. Of the newly instituted 
genera only one was adopted from Bloch. In the specific 
names, where he felt sure of the identification, he adopted 
Linnaeus’ binomial names, but to the species which he thought 
to be new he merely applied a polynomial descriptive phrase 
after the manner of Art^i. He made a point of giving the 
local names employed by the fishermen in the country dialects 
current at Vizagapatam, Gan jam and at Ingeramon the coast 
of Coromandel. Russell’s predilection for these local names 
were so great that in the plates they atone are inscribed, with the 
result that subsequent writers in alluding to Russell’s fishes 
referred to them by local names only. This work will always 
remain one of constant reference to students of Indian Ich¬ 
thyology both marine and estuarine. 

Dr. Francis Buchanan, M.D. (1762—1829), came from Edin¬ 
burgh and entered the service of the Honourable East India 
Company as an Assistant Surgeon on the Bengal establishment 
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in 1794. He was a keen student of nature before his arrival in 
India, and his enthusiasm continued throughout his official life 
in this country. With Captain Symes he was sent on a 
mission to Ava, and there he employed his leisure in collecting 
natural history specimens in Burma and subsequently in the 
Andaman Islands, He forwarded his collections and drawings 
to the Honourable Court of Directors who presented them to Sir 
Joseph Banks. Returning to India he was stationed for two 
years at Puttahaut near Luckipoor. not far from the mouth of 
the old Brahmaputra. The fishes of this locality attracted his 
attention, and it is here, we have po'iitive evidence to show, 
that he began to take notes on fish. In a letter to Roxburgh 
dated 30th November, 1797, he says. ‘‘ I have given my old 
painter a gold mobar a month and have him employed on 
fishes.** From the beginning of October, 1798, till the com¬ 
mencement of 1800 Buchanan was stationed at Baruipur in the 
Twenty-four Pergana District. While here he had occasion 
to make several v’^oyages in the Western Sunderbans and 
utilized these opportunities to become acquanted with Gangetic 
estuarine fishes. In 1800 he was commissioned to report upon 
the state of Mysore and Malabar, lately acquired from Tipu 
Sultan. In the course of these travels he discovered three new 
species of fish, descriptions of which, with figures, he included in 
his repoiis published in three volumes between 1805—07 under 
the title ‘‘ A Journey from Madras through the Countries of 
Mysore^ Canara and Malabar, etc.** These descriptions are the 
first published contribution by Buchanan to Ichthyology. His 
copious notes on fishes collected while be was stationed at 
Puttahaut and at Bauripur, were incorporated in his Account 
of the Gangetic Fishes to be referred to later on. In 1802 he was 
sent with Captain Knox to Nepal where he collected extensively. 
He continued his study of Gangetic fishes when he had charge 
of the menagerie at Barrackpur during 1804—05. In 1806 he 
was directed to make a comprehensive statistical survey of the 
territories comprising the Presidency of Bengal as well as a 
portion of Assam and some other adjacent districts. Bucha¬ 
nan's time was wholly occupied in this work for seven years, 
from the rainy season of 1807 till the hot weather of 1814. He 
covered the districts of Rungpur, Dinajpur, Goalpara, Pumea, 
Bhagalpur, Monghyr, Gaya, Patna, Shahabad and Gorakpur, 
making journeys also to Allahabad and Agra. 

Buchanan took extensive notes on fish and fisheries 
of the districts he surveyed and incorporated them in 
the report which he submitted in manuscript to the Court 
of Directors of the East India Company. He also had draw* 
ings (about 194 in number) made of these fishes by Indian 
artists under his supervision and submitted them with his 
report. Verbatim extracts from this manuscript report were 
published by Mont^mery Martin in 1838 in three volumes 
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under the title Eastern India, with Martin’s name on the 
title page, a work popularly ,known as Martin's India, la 
these volumes Buchanan’s notes on the fish and fisheries of the 
different districts were quoted, but in so casual a manner that 
they are useless alike to pisciculturists and ichthyologists. 
The full report on fishfand fisheries was eventually published 
by Sir William Hunter in 1877 in the twentieth volume of hi^ 
Statistical Account of Bengal with footnotes by Dr. Francis Day 
on the names under which the fish are referred to in the Fishes 
of the Ganges. The drawings illustrating Buchanan’s work have, 
however, not yet been published. One set consisting of one 
hundred and forty-nine original coloiared figures and forty-five 
copies of originals, all made by Indian artists under Buchanan’s 
supervision, are in the possession of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal. Buchanan returned home in 1815 and for family 
reasons adopted the name of Hamilton. On his return he 
busied himself in preparing and publishing his accounts of 
Nepal and of Assam and tables of the genealogies of Hindu 
dynasties. As soon as these works were finished he arr^uiged 
for publication the most sustained and notable of his zoological 
works, An Acc/iunt of the Fishes found in the River Ganges and 
its Branches^ with a volume of plates in royal quarto. In 
this treatise he (imbodied the observations of nearly twenty 
years. The numerous drawings made at Puttahaut, Baruipur 
and at Barrackpur were all his property and they were 
incorporated in the volume of plates illustrating the work. 
Those made between 1807 and 1814 were part of the report on 
the Statistical Accotint of the Presidency of Bengal and he was 
deprived of their use. It is not necessary here to enter into the 
circumstances which brought this about, but the incident was 
unfortunate as the published volume of plates is less complete 
than it would otherwise have been. It has been already stated 
that Dr. Francis Buchanan subsequently assumed, for family 
reasons, the surname Hamilton, and this name appears on the 
title page of his Accounl. Cuvier, however, suggested that 
although he signed himself by his new name in his Account of 
the Fishes of the Ganges he should bo recognized amongst 
scientific writers as Dr. Hamilton Buchanan, as under the latter 
name he was best known amongst naturalists. The impor¬ 
tance of his excellent work on the Indian fishes cannot be 
exaggerated. In a letter written by the late Mr. J. B. Hamilton 
of Leny (son and successor of Halnilton Buchanan) to Mr. 
H. Beveridge there is a reference to an interview • with Dr. 
Gfinther who, speaking of this work, informed Mr. Hamilton that 
“ he always kept it on his table for reference ; he had implicit 
reliance on it as an authority, for it was the work of one who 
recorded with absolute truthfulness the results of his own 
observations and nothing more or less.” Giinther has remarked 
elsewhere, “ Hamilton Buchanan’s works were distinguish^ by 
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a greater accuracy of their drawings than was ever attained 
before.” 

Almost contemporaneous with these two Indian workers 
there arose a master mind in France who revolutionized our 
conception of Ichthyology in all its branches. With Georges 
Leopold Chretien Frederic Dagobert Cuvier (1769—1832) we have 
the beginning of anew era in this branch of Zoological Science. 
^Cuvier did not occupy himself with the study of fishes merely 
because this class formed part of the “ Regne animal arrange 
apris son Organization (1817)” but devoted himself to it with 
particular predilectioir. Indefatigable in examining all external 
and internal characters of fishes from all parts of the world, 
brought together mainly through his ceaseless activities and 
masterful influence, he ascertained the natural affinities of the 
infinite variety of species and accurately defined the divisions, 
•orders, families and genera of the class. Soon after the year 
1820, Cuvier, assisted by one of his pupils, A Valenciennes, 
•commenced his great work on fishes, Histoire Naturelles ffes 
Poissons, of which the first volume appeared in 1828. After 
Cuvier’s death in 1832 the work was left entirely to Valencien¬ 
nes who left it unfinished with the twenty-second volume 
(1848). Incomplete as the work is, it is indispensable to 
students of Indian Ichthyology though Cuvier had to depend too 
much on the report of M. Leschenault, a superficial observer, 
and his collections from Pondichery, and often disregarded or 
passed over the results of Hamilton Buchanan’s masterful 
studies. It has been already noticed that the great work of 
Cuvier and Valenciennes was left incomplete; but several 
authors subsequently supplied detailed accounts of the orders 
omitted in that work. Johannes Muller (1808—1868) of Berlin 
with Dr. J. Henle published an account of the Plagiostomes, 
J. J. Kaup of the Muraenida and Lophobranohi. A. Dumeril 
commenced an Histoire Naturelle des Poissons ou Ichthyologic 
Oenerale of which only two volumes (Plagiostomes and Lopho- 
branchi) were published, when the publication was suspended 
owing to the death of Dumeril All these publications are of 
the highest importance to students of Indian fishes, nor can 
they afford to neglect the results of various voyages of discovery, 
mostly stimulate by the work of Cuvier and his disciples. 

In 1824 Quoy and Gaimard pubUshed in Paris a great folio 
work on the fishes collected by the Corvelle VUranie and la 
Physicimne in Freycinet’s voyages around the world, and in 
1834 the same authors gave an account of the fishes collected in 
Duperry’s voyage of the Astrolabe, In 1826 Lesson described 
the fishes of Dumpnt d’Urvilles’ voyage of the CoquilU, In 
1839 Ey^oux and Gervais published an account of the fishes of 
the voyage of La Favorite, In England Sir John Richardson 
(1787—1866), a wise and careful naturalist, wrote of the fishes 
collected by the Sulphur (1846), the Erebus and Terror (1846), 
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the Samarang and the Herald. StUl more important and far 
ranging is the voyage of H.M.8. Challenger, including the first 
impor&nt work on deep^seas speeies by Dr. A. Giinther. Other 
valuable^work on the deep-sea forms has also been accomplished 
by Goode and Bean, GilWt, Garman, Gill, Jordan and Ryder, 
who have reported on fish obtained by the U.8. Fish Commis¬ 
sion Steamer Alhatrosa and by the FUh Hawk and the Blake. 
Edgar R. Waite and James Douglas Ogilby of the Australian 
Museum described the collections of the Thetis. From Austria 
the voyage of the frigate Novara yielded large material des¬ 
cribed by Rudolph Kner (1865—68). Nor can the students of 
Indian fishes neglect the study of fossil fishes, especially the 
magnum opus of Louis Agassiz, i.e. Poissons Fossiles, the 
catalogue of fossil fishes of the British Museum from 1845 by 
Dr. Woodhead and others, and above all the splendid publications 
of Dr. R. H. Traquair of the Edinburgh Museum during last four 
decades. 

Before coming to the Indian Ichthyologists of recent years 
I will mention the names of a few of those who have devoted 
their life-time to the study of the fish of the countries surround¬ 
ing India, for without their help an Indian student cannot 
proceed far. Foremost among them stands Dr. P. Bleeker. 

Dr. P. Bleeker (1819—1878) was a surgeon in the service 
of the Dutch East Indian Government, who between the years 
1840 and 1870 got together immense collect’ons of the fishes 
of the Indo-Australian Archipelago and described them in 
numerous papers published chiefly in the journals of the 
Batavian Society. In 1853 he published a paper entitled 
Ichthyologische fauna van Bengalen^ with lists of all the fishes 
previously described from India and detailed descriptions of 
162 species. In 1862 he gave descriptions of 11 species ot 
carp from Ceylon, illustrated with four plates containing 
eleven coloured figures. Soon after his return to Europe (1860) 
he commenced a large work illustrated by coloured plates 
atyled AUas Ichlhyologique des Indes Orient^es N^erlandaiaes, 
the publication of which was interrupted after the ninth volume 
by the author’s death in 1878. Splendid as those volumes are, 
the colouring of the figures only proves the justification of Rus¬ 
sel’s warning against attempting to colour them outside India. 

Professor H. Schlegel, of the University of Leyden, pub¬ 
lished between 1843 to 1850 his work Fauna Japonica bn fishes 
collected near Nagasaki by P, F. I^ebold and Btirger. This 
is a most useful guide to the fishes of that region. Karl T. 
Kessler (1815-^1881) travelled much and wrote extensively on 
the fishes of Central Asia, Turkestan and Mongolia. Peter 
Schmidt wrote on the fishes of the Seas of Japan, Edward 
RtippeU and S. B Klunzinger on those of the Red Sea and 
neighbouring parts of Africa, Franz Steindachner on those of 
almost of all parts of the world. Dr. H. B. Sauva||g^ of 
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Boulogne has written largely on the fishes of Asia, Africa 
and other regions Charles De Vis, William Maoleay, H. De 
Maclay, J. D. Ogilby, Edgar R. Waite and Clark are all writers 
of note who made valuable contributions to the knowledge of 
fish in Polynesian and Australian seas: their works have a • 
direct bearing on the study of Indian fish* 

The one work most essential to Indian Ichthyologists, or 
indeed to the systematic study of the fishes of any region, is the 
monumental work Catalogue of the Fishes of the British Museum 
published from 1859 to 1870 as the result of the laborious 
devotion and patient industry of late T>r. Albert C. L. 0. 
(xunther, for a numbe>r of yeais the honoured keeper of the 
British Museum. 6,843 species are describW and 1,682 
doubtful species mentioned in this work. The publication gave 
great impetus to the study of fishes, and the number of known 
species has no\^ been j’aised to nearly double that dealt with in 
Gunther's great 'work. Among the extensive contributions 
to Ichthyology made by this writer, too numerous to^be 
summarised here, students of Indian fishes cannot dispense 
with his various reports on fish collections made in the counse of 
political and scientific missions and of travels in countries adja¬ 
cent to India, his Fishes of Zanzibar in collaboration with Pla.\'- 
fair and Fische des Siidsee published between 1873 and 1910. 

We have to mention some of the more valuable works of 
Indian Ichthyologists who flourished and worked after Hamil¬ 
ton Buchanan. Foremost of them is the Fishes of the Dukhan 
by W. A. Sykes, who entered the Bombay army in 1804 and 
was engaged in a statistical enquiry from 1824 to 1831 in the 
course of which he made a report on the fishes of South- 
Western India giving descriptions of forty-six species, illustra¬ 
ted by twenty-eight drawings. It was published in 1841 in the 
Transactions of the Zoological Society of London. Dr. T C. 
Jerdon of Madras devoted some time to Indian fishes. His 
“ Fishes of Southern India ” and “ Ichthyological Gleanings in 
Madras,"' ' published in 1849 and 1853 respectively in the 
Madras Journal of Literature and Science, are important contri¬ 
butions. Mr. J. Bennett of the Ceylon Civil Service published 
in 1830 an illustrated work containing thirty coloured figures of 
fish found on the coast of Ceylon. Dr. Cantor of the Bengal 
Medical Service contributed Notes respe^^Hng some Indian fishes 
in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society in 1839, and subse¬ 
quently in 1849 published his important* Catalogue of Malayan 
Fishes in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. The 
latter contains descriptions of 292 species illustrated with 
plates Dr. John McClelland, also of the Bengal Medical Service, 
published a memoir on Indian Cyprinidae in the second part 
of the nineteenth volume of the Asiatic Researches, besides 
contributing numerous papers on Indian fishes in the pages of 
the Calcutta Journal of Natural History, which he publish^ and 
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edited for six years from 1841. Mr. Blyth, the distinguished 
Curator of tlie Museum of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
contributed several interesting and important articles to the 
Journals and the Proceedings of the Society from 1858 to 1860 
on several fish collections from India, Burma and the Andaman 
Islands. Mr H. S. Thomas of the Madras Civil Service has left 
valuable information in his Fod of Indtn and Pisciculture in 
South Canarn. 

The Fishes of India by Hr. Francis Day, published in parts 
between 1875 and 1878 and fully illustrated is considered to 
be a fairly complete account of the fishes of the Indian 
Empire, including Burma and Ceylorv. Dr. Day (1826—1889) 
belonged to th“ Madras Medical Service and was stationed 
from 1859 to 1862 at Cochin. His work in spare horns 
resulted in a folio volume on the Finhes of Malabar in 1865 a 
beautifully illustrated publication, though in other respect*^ a 
most disappointing performance In 18(57 vSir Arthur Cotton 
drew the attention of the Secretary of State to the supposed 
injury that had been done to the coast fisheries by wears 
constructed in all the principal rivers of the oast coast for 
irrigation and the Madras Covernment in 1869 appointed 
Francis Day to investigate the matter. His deputation was 
afterwards extended to Orissa, and Lower Bengal and subse¬ 
quently to British Burma and the Andaman Islands. He re¬ 
ported that the knowledge of the Ichthyology ot this part of 
the world was exceedingly imperfect. On this representation 
Dr. Day was appointed Inspector General of Fisheries and 
carried on fishery investigations from 1871 to 1874. The 
results were embodied in two official reports in the year 1874, 
on Freshwater Fish and Fisheries of India and on Sea fish and 
Sea fisheries of India. He published his Fishes of India in 
parts, as already mentioned, besides contributing a large num¬ 
ber of papers to the Zoological Society of London. It is unfor¬ 
tunate that he could not find time nor opportunity to examine 
fully and critically the pioneer works on Indian species b>' 
Hussell and Hamilton Buchanan. Numerous instances of care¬ 
lessness have been cited on diverse occasions by various authors 
' who have followed him, and these need not be repeated here. 
In 1889 he edited in two volumes the publication on Indian 
fishes in the Fauna of India series. With all their defects Dr. 
Francis Day^s conttibutions are indispensable to all Indian 
workers. Francis Day was soon followed by Dr. A. Aloock in 
India and Dr. G. A. Boulenger and Mr. Tate Regan in England, 
who as a result of their researches on various collections of 
Indian fish contributed extensively to the pages of Journals 
and Proceedings of various Scientific Societies. Though the 
honour of being the first to carry out deep-sea biological investi¬ 
gation in the Indian Ocean belongs not to the Marine Survey of 
India but to an officer of the Indian Museum, the iat% ^j[r. 
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James Wood-Mason, the real credit of elucidating the taxonomy 
of the deep-sea forms belongs to that indefatigable worker 
Colonel Alcock, for many years Surgeon Naturalist on the 
R.I.M.S. InveaUgalor, It is on his work that we have entirely 
to depend for our knowledge of the deep-sea fish of Indian seas. ‘ 
His fascinating book A Naturalist in Indian Seas will be read 
with interest by every student of Indian Ichthyology. 

Of recent contributors to Indian Ichthyology we are 
indebted among others to Dr. G. A. Boulenger, Mr, Tate Regan, 
Dr. Willey, Dr. N. Annandale, Major R. Lloyd, Captain F. H 
Stewart, Dr. J. Travis Jenkins, Captain Sewell. Dr. Duncker, 
Dr. Zugmayer, together with Mr. James Johnstone and Mr. J. 
Hornell. Of workers on fish of neighbouring countries, the 
Indian student cannot but give his best attention to the 
numerous contributions that are being almost daily made 
among others by Prof. Max Weber and Dr. Beaufort on the fishes 
of the Indo-Australian Archipelago, Dr. Alvin Seale on the fishes 
of Philippine Islands, Mr. S. Tanaka on the fishe«? of Jajian, 
Dr. Boulenger, Drs. Gilchrist and Thomson on South African 
fishes, Henry Fowler on fishes of Borneo, Dr. Theodoiv Gill 
and Mr. E. W. Gudger on fishes of the Atlantic Ocean and 
Mr. Berg on Central Asian fishes. Among workers in distant 
lands we are very much indebted to Dr. David Starr Joidan 
and his associates and disciple^ working in America, Japan, 
China, and the Philippine Islands for their careful studies of 
Indian fishes and Indian literature on fishes and for pointing 
out various mistakes in authors who have followed Russell and 
Hamilton Buchanan. It is with feelings of profound regret that 
all workers in the field of Ichthyology realize that Dr. Jordan 
is bringing' his Ichthyological researches to an end He is now 
turning his attention from Ichthyology and its taxonomy to 
larger but perhaps less charming studies in the relations of 
nations. We can but hope that his work in this new sphere of 
endeavour will be as fruitful as the forty years which he 
devoted to Ichthyological study from which he retires, following 
the example of Linnaeus by naming his last described species 
bona-nox “ good night.” 

Plasticity and evolution among the aquatic molluscs of 
the Inle Lake in the Southern Shan States .—By N. 
Annandale. 

Tho Inle lake is a solution lake now very much shrunk and shallowed 
but once of large extension and considerable depth It lies in the lime¬ 
stone belt of the Shan Plateau, 3000 feet above sea level. The moIluscMm 
fauna includes over 50% of endemic speoioB, and the lake seems to be the 
headquarters of two remarkable genera of which a considerable number 
of Bpeoies are found only in the Shan States. The molluscs have been 
studied from a systematic, a geographical and a palaeontological point of 
view as well as from that of evolution. The conclusions c&awn are as 
follows:— 
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(1) That racial plasticity is a more common phenomenon than ex¬ 

treme individual variability, and that the two are not neces¬ 
sarily correlated. 

(2) That in very few instances is it possible to detect any advantage 

that the race can have gained by its plasticity. 

(3) That the moulding forces, or the causes of plasticity, of greatest 

influence are not the same in all species, and that among them 
apparently slight differences in environment are sometimes of 
greater practical moment than chemges which seem to be much 
greater. 

A primitive eel from the Southern Shan States.— By N. 
An^andale. 

Among the most interesting specimens collected on a recent tour in 
the Southern Shan States were several examples of a small eel with 
extremely primitive characters, the most important of which are the 
following:—the tail is fan-shaped; there is a practically free caudal fln 
supported by two h 3 rpural bones; the ethmoid and the vomer are distinct, 
the frontals paired, teeth are entirely absent from the roof of the mouth ; 
small scales are present in the skin; &e branchiostegal rays are few. The 
eggs are relatively large and provided with abxmdant yolk. The largest 
specimen, which is fully adult, is only a little more thac^ two inches long. 

With the exception of the Cretaceous genus Urenohtlya, to which my 
species is not allied, this eel is the only representative of the order Apodes 
in which the tail-fln and hypural bones are developed. 

/ Review of progress in our knowledge of oriental Diptera 
during the last two decades.— By E. Beunetti. 

A brief review of recent work on the Diptera of the oriental region. 

Notes on the large Indian Glow-worm (Lamprophorvs 
tenebrosus, Walker).— By C. Paiva. 

A full description of the larva, pupa and adult female is given. 
The feeding habits, method of cleaning the body and the preparation of 
burrows as a preliminary to ecdysis are described in detail. The lumin' 
osity of the eggs is also noted and facts bearing on that of the larva and 
adult recorded. 

On the anatomy and life-history of Rhynchobothrius ilisha, 
n. sp., irom the intestines of a shark, Carcharinus 
gangeticus (Mull, and Henle).— By T. Southwell and 
BaIiVi Prashad. 

In this paper the authors describe a new tapeworm of the genus 
Rhynchobothrius found in the large intestine of a shark Curcharinua 
gangsticw (Mull. & Henle). A full account of the structure both of the 
larval and adult tapeworm is given. t 

The larval stage of this tapeworm (which occurs in a tadpol^like 
cyst) is found in the lateral muscles of the Indian Shad, Hilsa ilisha 
(Ham. Buch.). The adult tapeworm develops from these cysts on the 
infected Hilsa being devoured by the shark and is found in the intestine 
of the shark. 

Various intermediate stages between the larval stage and the adult 
tapeworm were found in the intestine of the shark. 

The oocurrenoe of the cystic form in the lateral muscles of Hilsa, is 
of considerable interest, and the possibilities of human infection^are 
discussed. ^ 
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A description of a Oestode parasite of doubtful systematic 
position, from the mesentery and liver of Hilsa.—-By 
T. Southwell and Baini Prashad 

In this paper the authors describe a Oestode parasite found in the’ 
Tuesentery of Hilse. The infection is so heavy that the mesentery becomes 
a massive liveivlike organ. The anatomy and development of the parasite 
are described. The parasite is unique in having only a peirthenogenetic 
method of reproduction. 

The systematic position of the parasite is a very anomalous one. 
The authors, after discussing its 'structure and affinities with both the 
tJestodes and Trematodea, come to the conclusion, that it is an adult 
Cestode in which many of the adult characters have become masked 
owing to degeneration. 

On methods of asexual and parthenogenetic reproduction 
in OeRtodes .—By T. 8outhw35LL and Baini PrashaI). 

The authors, in this paper, discuss the various methods of asexual 
ATuJ parthenogenetic reproduction found amongst larval and adult 
Ostodeg. ♦ 

1. Internal proliferation from the wall of the cysticercoid larval 
stage, as exhibited in Polycercxia, Coenuriut, etc. 

2. Endogenous budding as shown in Willey’s Merocercua and the 
larval form of Tetrarhynchua unionifactor, 

3. External budding as exemplified in larval stages of tapeworms 
like Staphylocyatia, etc. 

4. Parthenogenetic reproduction in an adult tapeworm. 

The calcareous glands of earthworms .—By J. Stephenson 
and Baini Prashao. 

The older view of the calcareous glands of earthworms, as given for 
example in Beddard’s monograph, is that they are to be looked on as 
diverticula, more or less complicated, of the oesophagus. Recently 
Corobault, working on the Lumbricidae, has seen reason for thinking that 
the epithelium of the lamellae of the glands represents the walls of the blood 
vessels of those very vascular structures,—in this following Harrington ; 
the epithelium would then be of mesodermal origin. In a later paper, 
however, he thinks it is difficult to say from which germinal layer the 
glands arc deriveil. Since the view that the glands are mesodermal has 
been taken up in a recent elementary text book, it seems desirable 
(earthworms being among the types studied by all junior students) to 
combat this, in the view of the authors,’ erroneous idea. 

The glands have been examined in EtUypJioetia, in which genus they 
have not previously been subjected to histological study, as well as in a 
number of other Indian species. The conclusion is that, as long ago held 
by Beddard, the various degrees of complexity of the glands represent 
increasing degrees of complexity of folding of the epithelial lining of the 
oesophagus, and that their epithelium is therefore hypoblastio in origin. 
Such embryologioal evidence as is at the command of the present authors 
confirms this view. 

The lymph glands'in the genus Pheretima, with a note on 
the coelomic organ of Beddard and Fedarb .—By G. S. 
Thapar. 

Our present knowledge of the lymph glands in the genus Pharetima 
is due to Beddard and Schneider, l^e first of these authors regards them 
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^ solid masses of oells surrounding a few muscular fibres; the second as 
tree-like branching structures around the margins of perforations in the 
septa. Neither of these views is correct; the glands are forward eva- 
ginations of the septa, which form thin membranous sacs, within which 
are developed the lymph cells which constitute the bulk of the glands 
The ** Coelomic Organs which Beddard and Fedarb apparently 
supposed to be present in all specimens oi Pherctima poathuma, are 
rarely found, at any rate in specimens at Lahore; a more complete histo¬ 
logical description of these structures is given than had previously been 
furnished. 


The valvcfl of the bloodvessels in the genus Pheretima,— 
By Pt. S. K. ZiBBF. 

The valves and the course of the circulation (which depends largel\ 
on the position and direction of the valves) have been studied by a leu'ge 
number of observers, but mostly in the Lumbricidae. Bourne is the only 
investigator who has published an account of the subject in any Indian 
earthworm ; his results were obtained on Megascolex caernleiis. 

In Pheretima the> valves of the dorsal vessel have the same position 
and structure as in the genera already investigated. In the condition of 
the hearts, however, Pheretima differs from both the Lumbrididae, which 
have valves along the course of the hearts, and from Megascolex^ whore 
there are no valves at the junction with the ventral vessel (at least 
Bourne does not mention any); in Pheretima, the valves are at the junc¬ 
tions with the supra-intestinal and ventral vessels. The septal loops 
have valves at their junction with the dorsal vessel. 

The disposition of these latter valves shows that the blood must enter 
the dor'-*al vessel from the septal loops, which correspond to the dorso- 
panetaJ and dorso-integumentary vessels of a numb--» of authors. This 
view of the circulation is opposed to that of Bourne and Beddard, but 
agrees with that of most other writers. 


The origin and etiinologieal significance of Indian boat 
designs. —By J. Hokneix. 

The principal types of existing small craft comprise 

1. The catamarcui or raft form. 

2. The basket-boat or coracle. 

3. The dug-out canoe. 

4. The outrigger design in two forms, either with 

(а) the float boomed out, or 

(б) a transversely placed balance board amid-ships. 

5. Lateen rigged boats, with grab bows. 

6. High sterned river craft with quarter rudder-paddles or with 

balanced rudders. 

7. Square-rigged river boats with double masts of A-form. 

The catamaran appears to be of indigenous origin as nowhere else does 
it show such elaborftion as in India; its mbst primitive form is seen in 
reed rafts and in plantain stems skewered together. < 

The Indian basket-boat is identical with that used in Mesopotamia, 
while river craft using quarter steering oars (Ganges) and those with ma^t 
triangles (Burma) are distinctively Bgyptian in origin, the latter shown 
in paintings of Nile boats of the 4th to the 11th d 3 mastics, after which if 
died out in Egypt: this design is also seen in Java. 

Lateen-rigg^ craft with overhanging bows are found only on the 
West Coast of India; they appear to be of Arab origin, representing 
probably the evolution of the boat form used by the Sabaeans o^S^W. 
Arabia in the earliest stage of traffic between Arabia and India. 
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The outrigger design is much more widely spread on Indian coasts 
than is commonly known. It flourishes strongly on the Konkan Coast 
(Bombay Presidency) and I have seen examples as far north as Baluchistan; 
it appears again in great strength in Ceylon and Palk Bay and also in 
bckckwaters near CudSedore and Porto Novo on the Camatio Coast, while * 
as far north as the Godavari balance-board canoes are used for sea-fishing. 
The size of these outrigger boats is often considerable and may exceed 
30 tons register in the case of Ceylon and Point Calimere coasters—the 
former possessing a floating outrigger, the latter (S-masted) having a 
balance board. The discontinuity and wide extent of the distribution 
of outriggers on Indian coasts suggest great antiquity. Large boats of t^s 
style are seen in the Boro Budor sculptures in Java of the 8th century 
A.D. India is the only country in the world outside of Mctdagasoar and 
Zanzibar and the Malaya-Polynesian region where the outrigger design 
has ever penetrated. 

The main conclusions I have come to are as follows:— 

(а) That the pre-Dravidian population of, at least, coastal India 
was largely of Polynesian stock, these fisherfolk using, like the peoples 
of Malaysia and Polynesia of the present day, outrigger canoes and 
balance-board proas 

(б) That the true Dravidians, who appear to be a branch of the 
Mediterranean race, learned or invented the use of the circular corkcle 
while living in Mesopotamia, and on arrival in India, vid Baluchistan, 
introduced the boat forms of the Nile and the Tigris, the former on the 
great perennial rivers, the latter on those that carry little water in the 
dry season. 

Cranial measurements, which I have lately taken of the various 
castes in the extreme south of India, reveal an unexpectedly strong 
brachyoephalic element in the lower caste population. Of 50 Parawas 
(fisher-caste) measured, the average cranial index was 79’4; while of 100 
Shanars (palmtree tappers) it was 80*7. Hitherto all the people of this 
region have been considered typically dolichocephalic, so this discovery 
throws fresh light upon the ethnolo^cal problem of who were the fierce 
Nagas found by the Tamils on their invasion of South India, upon the 
introducers of the outrigger canoe into India, and may be upon the route 
followed by those Austric wanderers who peopled Madagascar with tribes 
akin to those of Malaysia and Pol 3 me 8 ia—^Polynesian and Malays being 
both typically brachyoephalic. 

Various other facts are enumerated pointing to the validity of my 
main hypothesis of a strong Polynesian element in our coastal population. 

Serpent shrines in Malabar, iCochin and Travanoore .—By 
L. K. Ananthakeishna Atyar. 

The relics of serpent worship are common throughout Southern 
India and Ceylon. Snakes carved in granite stones are numerous in and 
around Jain temples also. 

In Malabar, Cochin and TravEuicore, there are serpent shrines in 
every compound, and images of serpents carved in granite stones are 
plaora underneath tr^s. Ofierings of milk, fruits and boiled rice are 
made to them on auspicious days. Any indifference t>r negligence in the 
performance of ceremonies is believed to bring on leprosy, itch, barrenness, 
death of children, etc. 

Foremost among the shrines in the provinces above mentioned, is the 
one in the compound of the house of Pambinmelkat lUam in Cochin. 
Several kinds of ceremonies, Noorumpalom, PambinthuUal, etc., are per¬ 
formed to ftfcmitiate the deities in the serpent groves. 

Equally famous is the shrine at Mannarsally in Travanoore. The^ 
family and the origin of the installation of the deity have a curious mythi¬ 
cal origin. The ceremony of sarpapattoo to propitiate the deity in the 
grove is very important. 
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In some unexplained way there exists an intimate connection between 
the worship of Subramania and that of the serpent, and it is explained 
by the fact^ that his most famous temples are on hill-tops, and that he is 
connected with the t^ee and serpent worship and the Sylvan deities. 

Some remarks on Somatology of the people of Calcutta.— 
By K. S. Ray. 

In Anthropometry very little attention has been paid to the shape of 
the trunk. But certain racial differences in this respect are well shown 
in a series of photographs recently taken at the Indian Museum, Calcutta. 

The differences are to be found both in the shape of the trunk as 
viewed fiom before or behind and in the proffle of the abdominal region. 

Notes on the life-history of Ophiocephalus punctatus, Bloch 
—By C. R. Narayan Rao. 

The observations recorded in the paper supplement the already 
published accounts in certain particulars, such as for instance the mode 
of transference of the oil globule to the liver, the origin of the pelvic fins 
and the opening of the rectum on an anal lobe and the colour changes 
during the period of larval development. Nothing beyond a bare reference 
is made to the remarkable yolk sac circulation which, however, will be 
described in detail in a paper to be published soon; it may be noticed 
here that at about the same stage, the circulation in the yolk sac in the 
larvae of 0. punctaiuB differs with that described by Dr. A. Willey in 
those of 0* atriaiua. 

Some South Indian Coccidae of economic importance.— 
By T. V. Ramakrishna Ayyab. 

The economic importance of scale insects and mealy bugs is very 
little known in India. A knowledge of these will be very useful to fruit 
growers and horticulturists as these insects are specially partial to trees 
of various kinds. The object of the paper is to point out the importance 
of these insects to agriculturists in general and to gardners and orchardists 
in particular. The paper deals with 32 species which have so far been 
noted to play some part (chiefly as crop pests) as economic insects. Only 
a few have been noted on some of the important field crops, while most 
of the forms have been found on trees of different kinds. Though many 
of the species axe not yet of serious importance, there is a tendency on the 
part of some forms gradually to increase their activities as there is a gene¬ 
ral increase year after year in the fruit area of the country. A knowledge 
of the local species will also help us to know the foreign forms that are 
likely to be introduced through fruit, bulbs, roots, orchids and nursery 
stock of various kinds. India is fortunate in that it does not yet suffer 
from some of the notorious scale insects of the West—such as the San 
Jose Scale, Fluted Scale, etc., some of which are known to do considerable 
damage in the well-known fruit tracts of Australia, South Africa and 
California. Most of the forms noted are illustrated with diagrams which 
will help one in identifying them to a certain extent 
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Section of Botany. 

PreridenJt — R. 8. Hole, Esq., F,L.8., F.E.S.J 

Forest Botanist, Dehra Dun, 

Presidential Address, 

Plant Oboology and its Bearing on Problems op 
Economic Importance in India. 

(With Plates V—X.) 

1. Plant oeoology is the study of the relationship exist- 

, ing between the plant and the various 

jeo o eoo ogy. factors which constitute its habitat. One 

of the most important objects of this study, therefore, is 
accurately to determine the nature and intensity of these 
factors, such as soil-moisture, soil-aeration, light, tempera¬ 
ture, fire, symbiotic, competing and parasitic organisms, and to 
discover by experiment and observation the effect of tliese 
factors on the life-history and development of the plant. 
From a scientific point of view this study is essential for a 
correct understanding of the causes responsible for the physiog¬ 
nomy of species and types of vegetation and for their existing 
distribution over the earth From an economic point of view 
this study is no less important, inasmuch as it reveals to us the 
conditions necessary for the healthy development of those 
plants which are of economic value and the causes of their 
diseases. I propose to indicate briefly in the present paper 
some of the directions in which this work has recently yielded, 
or appears likely to yield in the immediate future, tangible 
results of definite economic value in India. 

2. In connection with a proposal to manufacture paper- 

^ ^ro^ grass (Anthistiria gigantea 

Cay,, subspecies arundinacea, Hack.) in the 

Pilibhit Division of the United Provin¬ 
ces, it recently became necessary to determine the best 
method of cropping this grass, with the object of obtaining a 
sustained maximum yield per unit of area of flowering culms 
which constitute the most valuable portion of the crop, both as 
regards the quantity and quality of the pulp produced by them. 

In a case of t£ds kind the first step is to study the normal 
development of the flowering culms, then to determine which 
factors of the habitat appear to be the most important as 
regards their capacity to materially influence the yield and 
finally to test the effect of these factors by actual experiment. 
Plate V, fig. 1, represents a number of idla plants with ma¬ 
ture flowering culms in November. Plate V, fig. 2, represents 
the same plants a few days later ; the plants on the right 
have been cut over completely about 9 ins. from the ground, 
whereas in the case of the plants on the left, only the mature 
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flowering oulms have been removed At first sight, the tufts 
of large well-developed green leaves visible in these latter 
plants might be mistaken for the so-called sterile shoots 
often seen in grasses of temperate regions. This, however, 
is not the case and these leafy tufts are the immature culms 
which, if allowed to develop normallj^ will attain a height 
of 12-15 ft., and will flower in the following cold season. Any 
factor, therefore, which, like cutting, checks or weakens the 
development of these immature shoots will affect the yield 
of flowering culms. In addition to the method of cutting, 
the most important factors of the habitat from this point 
of view are:— 

(1) Grazing .—The young shoots of ulla are extensively 

eaten by deer, nilghai and other animals, the 
damage done being equivalent to the repeated 
cutting back of the young culms. 

(2) Fires which diminish the quantity of organic matter 

and moisture in the soil, directly injure more or less 
the ulla plants and greatly increase the damage from 
grazing by clearing away unpalatable old leaves 
and culms and facilitating the access of animals to 
the young shoots 

The grazing of wild animals could not be prevented except 
at prohibitive cost, but experiments were carried out over 24 
acres in the Pilibhit grasslands to test the effects of clear and 
partial-cutting, with and without burning. These experiments 
have shown that cutting only flowering and dead culms coupled 
with fire-protection increased the dry-weight yield of flower¬ 
ing culms by 83%. while the other methods tried decreased 
the yield by 20-60%. In this case the object of management 
is to produce the maximum yield of the hard cane-like 
flowering culms. In other oases, however, our object is to 
obtain from coarse grasses of this type the maximum quantity 
of fodder, t.c. of tender leaves, and to prevent, as far as 
possible, the normal development of the stout woody flower¬ 
ing culms. Consequently, in such cases, burning is essential, 
in order to give the cattle free access to the immature young 
leafy shoots, the constant grazing of which will effectually 
prevent their normal development. 

3. If the establishment of seedling growth is suffici- 
, . ently delayed, this must eventually result 

extinction of our natural forests. 

In some cases this is by no means a 
remote contingency and, in many others, although the seedling 
^owth is considerably better, yet the delay in establishing 
It is 80 great as to interfere seriously with the economic 
exploitatiw of the forest, thus causing considerable financial 
This is ^tioularly true of our valuable Sal (Shoha 
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robusta) forests. The results of experiments which have now 
been carried out over a series of years to test the effect of 
various factors at present indicate that the following have 
most influence on the development of Sal seedlings in the 
moist forests of northern India :— ^ 

(1) Bad Soil-aeration .—In the Sal forests during the rains 
germination is diminished, a large number of seedlings usually 
die and the root-development of others is retarded by in¬ 
sufficient soil-aeration. The moister the soil and the greater 
the quantity of organic matter in the soil, the more injurious 
this factor becomes. Hence it is best controlled by burning off 
the soil-covering of dead and decaying leaves and by removing 
the overhead cover, thus exposing the soil to the sun and air. 
That we are not dealing here with a case of insufficient light 
for the healthy development of the seedlings is shown by the 
fact that vigorous seedlings can be grown with a light of 
similar, or even less, intensity provided the soil is well 
aerated * 

(2) Drought .—This causes widespread damage to seedlings 
during the season of short rainfall from September to June. 

On loam Sal seedlings die or <^ie back when the water- 
content of the soil near their roots falls as low as 10%. 
During the dry season this death-limit is commonly reached in 
the upper six inches of soil both in the shady Sal forest and 
in the open, while below this depth the moisture content 
steadily increases downwards. Sal seedlings, therefore, are not 
safe from damage by drought unless their roots have attained a 
depth of well over six inches at the commencement of the dry 
season. Owing chiefly to insufficient soil-aeration, however, 
the roots of seedlings in the shady forests have not as a rule 
attained by this time an average length exceeding six inches, 
whereas on the same soil in the open they have usually 
attained a length of 18 inches. Damage by drought can, there¬ 
fore, be best prevented by securing vigorous root-growth 
during the rainy season as noted under (1) above and secondly 
by making our clearings in the forest in small patches or 
narrow strips, so that in the dry season the soil may be 
kept moist and transpiration from the plants diminished hy the 
side-shade from the adjoining trees. * 

With due regard to the above factors, therefore, the best 
treatment to adopt in order to secure the rapid establishment 
of healthy Sal sewings consists in— 

(a) burning off the soil-covering of dead and decaying 
leaves; 

(&) clear-felling in small patches or narrow strips (the 
diameter of the former and width of the latter 


l Indian Forest Records , V, 4, part II, p. 72 (1916). 
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usually not exceeding 60 ft.), combined with arti- 
ficial sowing and weeding, when necessary, during 
the first two or three years. In such small clearings, 
also, the side-shade is sufficient to prevent frost 
damage and very materially reduces the competition 
of grasses and other herbaceous weeds. 

Plate VI, fig. 2, indicates the development of Sal seedlings 
in a cleared patch 60 ft in diameter and plate VI, fig. 1, shows 
the corresponding development in the shade of the adjacent 
forest. In both cases the plants are two years old. The edge 
of the cleared patch in this case is only 25 yards from the 
edge of a large grassland in which all young Sal are annually 
out back by frost. No such damage occurs in the cleared 
patch. 

Plate VII indicates the relative vigour of the competing 
weed growth in cleared patches respectively 60 ft. and 180 ft. 
in diameter, two years after the clearing. 

4. Experiments carried out in 1913-15 indicated that 
j X- r germinated very badly and tend- 

T«ak foliate'' remain dormant for several years 

under shade. This was found to be the 
case under an artificial iron shade and also under the natural 
shade of trees both in loam and well-aerated sand. These 
experiments, so far as they go, indicate that a high tempera¬ 
ture, such as would be obtained in nature by exposure to a 
hot sun or possibly a forest fire, is probably essential for 
the germination of teak Moreover the seedlings which do 
develop are found to be sensitive to bad soil-aeration. An 
experimental clear-felling carried out in a teak forest also 
showed that the germination of teak seed and the development 
of the seedlings were most unusually good in the cleared area. 
These facts indicate that in moist forests fire-protection is 
likely to be decidedly detrimental to germination and the develop¬ 
ment of seedlings, inasmuch as it induces a dense growth of 
vegetation and heavy shade and a badly aerated soil. Also 
that in drier forest, where the overhead cover is fairly com¬ 
plete, more or less extensive clear-felling is desirable for 
the rapid establishment of vigorous teak seedlings.^ 

Plate VIII, fig. 1, shows one of the iron shades used in these 
experiments which allows all rain water falling on the shade 
iSo pass through on to the seed beds below. 

Plate VIII, fig. 2, shows two seed beds two years after 
sowing, the iron shade having just been removed from the 
right-hand portions of the beds. The only noticeable plant 
in the shaded area on the right arose from a seed which was 
outside the edge of the shade. On the left are the two-year- 

—-— -- 

1 Indian Fort $ ier , XLII, p. 51 (1916). 
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old plants in the unshaded area. The removal of the shade 
was immediately followed by the germination of a number of 
seeds which had remained dormant in the shaded area for 


two years. , 

5. In 1911 attention was drawn to an oeoological fact 


Parallelisni between 
Woodland and Grass¬ 
land. 


of considerable interest, viz. that, in India, 
for each main type of woodland there 
appeared to be a parallel type of grass¬ 
land capable of thriving under similar 


conditions of soil and moisture. ^ Thus in Dehra Dun we can 


distinguish the following broad types of soil each character¬ 
ised by a distinct type of woodland and parallel grassland :— 


(а) With a large percentage of sand and frequently shallow 

with gravel and boulders below. This soil, therefore, 
is essentially dry and is characterized by dry mis¬ 
cellaneous woodland with such species as Acacia 
Catechu, Dalbergia Sissoo and Bombax malabartctm 
prominent, or grassland with Saccharum Munja and 
Saccharum dominant (see plate IX). 

(б) Well derated loam, characterized by Sal (Shorea robusta) 

forest or grassland with Saccharum Narenga domi¬ 
nant (see plate X, hg. 1) 

(c) Badly aerated loam. This differs from (6) usually in 
being wetter or denser with a slower rate of surface 
« percolation. This is characterized by moist mis¬ 
cellaneous woodland with Terminalia, Butea, Mallo- 
iris, and others or grassland with Erianthus Bav~ 
ennae dominant (see plate X, fig. 2). 


From the experimental cultures carried out in these soils 
up to date it appears that (a) is usually unsuitable for the 
growth of Sal see(Uings, inasmuch as the water-content of the 
soil falls rapidly to the death limit after the close of the rainy 
season, while (c) is unsuitable on account of bad soil-aeration 
which leads to a low percentage of germination, a high percent¬ 
age of deaths during the rains and a high percentage of 
deaths during the dry season on account of the supe^cial 
poorly developed root system. 

In the first place, these facts indicate that the study of soil 
characteristics such as soil-moisture and soil-aeration, espe¬ 
cially as regards their effect on germination and the develop¬ 
ment of seedlings, is likely in many cases to explain the 
existing distribution of different types of vegetation. 

Secondly, this remarkable parallelism between different 
types of woodland and grassland is of considerable economic 
importance. Thus it is obvious that the grasses on an area 
may indicate to us the species and type of woodland for which 


1 Jnd, For. Mem BoU, Vol I, pp. 16, 46 (1911). 
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a particular locality is most suited, and thus facilitate afforesta¬ 
tion and extension of our forests by helping us to select the 
species most suitable to the locality. By revealing the import¬ 
ant characteristics of a habitat, also, grasses may indicate the 
method of treatment necessary to ensure the successful estab¬ 
lishment of a particular species. Thus in dry grassland of 
Saccharum Munja and 8 , spontaneum the chief desideratum, 
from the point of view of the Sal tree, is a sufficient water- 
supply which may in some cases be provided by first establish¬ 
ing on the area a thick growth of a shade-giving, humus¬ 
forming shrub like Adhatoda Vasica which is capable of thriv¬ 
ing in a xerophytic habitat. In addition to this, attention to 
the grass growth in existing forests may indicate to us the 
treatment necessary to secure the reproduction and permanence 
of the forest. An instructive example of this has recently 
come to notice in the Jaspur forests of the United Provinces, 
The regeneration of these forests has been an unsolved problem 
for many years, the forest is gradually becoming more open 
with a dense undergrowth of grass, and unless seedling growth 
can be established to replace the existing trees these Sal forests 
must become extinct. The configuration of the ground is 
irregular, ridges and plateaus alternating with ravines and 
depressions In the depressions the prevalence of Saccharum 
Narenga indicates suitable soil and moisture conditions for Sal, 
and in such places the best young growth of Sal is actually 
found. On the slopes and ridges, however, the prevalence of 
Saccharum spontaneum, 8. Munja, Imperaia, Eragrostis and 
others indicates that here the soil is too dry for the satisfactory 
growth of Sal seedlings. These fagots indicate that here we are 
dealing with a case of denudation. Previous to reservation 
these forests appear to have become open and the soil denuded 
and compacted under the influence of fires, unregulated 
fellings and grazing to an extent beyond that which could be 
remedied by simple protection. Under existing conditions of 
simple protection, rain washes away the de^ leaves and 
friable soil particles from the ridges and slopes into the depres¬ 
sions where a good moist soil is accumulating while the ridges 
and slopes remain dry and haxd. The obvious remedy here, 
therefore, is to mcrease the soil moisture and improve the 
soil texture by inducing the rainfall to percolate into the 
soil in situ and by increasing the •admixture of humus by 
preventing the dead leaves from being washed away into the 
depressions. This can be done by breaking up the soil, supple¬ 
mented where necessary by running shallow catch-water 
trenches along the contours. It is interesting to note that a 
similar parallelism has been recently recognized in the vegeta¬ 
tion of the British Isles with Qt^ercus JRo&ur woods and Lolium 
Cynoswrus grassland on clays and loam, Quercus sessilifiara 
woods and Nardus-Deschampsia grassland on shallow siUoeous 
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soils, and Fraxinus excelsior woods and Festuca grassland on 
limestone.^ 

It is believed that this phenomenon will be found to be of 
widespread occurrence and of considerable economic import¬ 
ance. 


6. Turning now to the question of diseases we will first 
j u shortly consider the case of the fungus 
iun^Trof^^^inl Trametes Pint which caxise^ great dam^e 
to the Blue Pine {Finns excelsa) in the 
hills of the Punjab and in Kashmir. As an indication of the 
damage done, it may be noted that in one Division alone 
(Simla), the Divisional Forest Officer estimated in 1911 that 
80,000 trees distributed over 30,000 acres were infected and 
that the presence of the fungus in a first class tree reduced its 
average value from Rs. 20 to Rs 7-8-0. European experience 
indicated that this fungus could only gain access to a tree 
through a wound, e.g. that caused by cutting or breajcing 
a branch, and could only attack dead wood. In India, how¬ 
ever, there was a complication in that hyphae (apparently 
belonging to Trametes) were constantly found in the living sap 
wood especially of the roots, even of the smallest roots of the 
attacked trees. This indicated that infection might take place 
through the roots, a possibility which would render effective 
control of the disease practically impossible, and, until this 
point had been settled, local officers were unwilling to initiate a 
campaign against the fungus. With the object of deciding 
this question, an investigation of the habitat factors was 
carried out in 1911 which established the following facts :— 


(а) The sporophores are invariably found on the sites of 

wounds, thus indicating that the fungus first ’gains 
access to the interior of the tree at these places. 
The great majority of these wounds are due to 
lopping the trees for fuel and manure. 

(б) In no case is the wood of the roots more rotted by the 

fungus than is that of the base of the stem. 

(c) The majority of the primary sporophores are invari¬ 
ably situated on that side of the trunk facing the 
direction from which the prevailing wind blows at 
the season of spore-production, except only when 
no infected forest exists in that direction. 


These facts proved that infection was usually effected not 
through the roots but by ^ wind-carried spores which were able 
to alight on a wounded surface. Consequently the control of 
the fungus by prohibiting all lopping was obviously a com¬ 
paratively simple matter.* 


i Types of British Vegetation, by A, Q. Tansley, 1911. 
* Jnd. For, Beoords, V, 5, 1916. 
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This conclusion was accepted by the local officers, and Mr. 
C. G. Trevor, Divisional Forest Officer of Kulu, wrote in 1916 
as follows;— 

“Wherever lopping has been done there you find this 
disease, where no lopping has taken place there the trees arc 
sound. I have managed by proving the truth of this to get 
Government to agree that all Kail (Blue Pine) lopping in 
demarcated forest must cease.*' 

These facts indicate that the hyphae frequently found in 
living sap-wood and especially in the roots probably belong to 
another fungus, possibly a symbient^ a point which is being 
further investigated. 

7. Among the most difficult fungi to control in the forest 
are those which live in the soil and attack 
Sal and destroy the roots of our trees. Two 

of these are particularly injurious in India, 
viz. Pol/yporus Shoreae which attacks the Sal and Femes lucidus 
which is particularly destructive to Sissoo {Dalbergia Sissoo), 
Both of these fungi are widely distributed and no efficient 
control measures practicable on a large scale in the forest are 
at present known. There is reason to believe that any factor 
which interferes with the normal intake of w'ater such as 
drought or bad soil-aeration renders trees more liable to fungal 
diseases generally, and that this is especially the case with soil 
fungi, the entrance of which into the plant may be facililated 
by the presence of a number of roots which have been killed or 
damaged by these factors. It seems probable, therefore, that 
an effective means of controlling diseases of this class will 
consist in improved methods of cultivation which ensure a 
better water-supply and conditions of soil-aeration. 

Sissoo is known to suffer from bad soil-aeration and it is 


significant that the worst attacks of Fames lucidus occur 
in irrigated plantations, like Changa Manga in the Punjab, 
where the soil is liable to be badly aerated on account of the 
surface fiooding by irrigation and considerable additions of 
organic matter, chiefly from the leaf-fall of the invading 
mulberry, which has been introduced by the canal water. 
The Sal root fungus, also, although widely distributed in the 
Sal forests of India, so far as is known at present is most 
injurious in the wet forests of Assam and Bengal where the 
conditions of soil-aeration are particularly unfavourable. 


8. The last disease which I propose to mention is the 
well-known* spike disease of the Sandal 
tree (Santalum album) which is one of 
those obfifcure diseases sometimes classed as 


physiological and in the case of which no definite causative 


organism, insect, fungus or bacterium has yet been discovered. 
An excellent account of this wa»s given to the Science Congress 
last year at Bangalore by Dr. Coleman, who has pointed out 
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of plants, the latter are attacked and finally destroyed by 
insects, fungi or other organisms. In such oases it is usual to 
consider the organism to be the really important factor and to 
regard the others as merely “predisposing factors.’* This- 
terminology is apt to be misleading, inasmuch as it may give 
the impression that if, in any individual case, a particular 
organism had not been present the plant would necessarily have 
recovered and regained normal health. In many cases at least 
this would not happen, inasmuch as the sickly condition, if 
sufficiently prolonged, would either result in death from per¬ 
manent physiological derangement or render the plant an easy 
prey not to one but to several organisms. The first falling 
away from health and step towards disease is, therefore, an 
extremely important point and it is just this which requires 
careful study and which is frequently overlooked owing to the 
absence of obvious external signs such as the death of leaves or 
twigs. A plant suffering from a deficient water-supply an^ a 
clogging of its tissues with unutilisable carbohydrates ma>' 
show no external signs of wilting or withering, also a plant 
apparently still healthy with green leaves may have a number 
of its deeper roots more or less completely asphyxiated. Finally, 
it should be remembered that, whereas the direct control of a 
\videly distributed organism is. usually a matter of extreme 
difficulty, it is often possible to control within considerable 
limits such factors as water-supply by the ordinary operations 
of practical forestry, such as those which regulate the degree of 
shade and quantity of humus in the soil. 

11. It may now be argued that although oecological 
factors are undoubtedly important in 
forestry this fact has been recognized for 
very many years and the study of such 
factors is the province of the practical sylviculturist who must 
base his methods of treatment on such study. In the first 
place such questions as the economic management of grasslands, 
and the detailed study of diseases do not form a part of the 
legitimate duties of the sylviculturist. In many other direc¬ 
tions, however, the oecologist and sylviculturist do no doubt 
meet on common ground, and here it is merely a question of 
mutual agreement and co-operation as to which aspects should 
be studied by each. Speaking broadly, however, there is a 
fundamental difference between the two lines of work in this, 
that the work of the sylviculturist is essentially extensive while 
that of the oecologist is intensive. In the case of Sal, for 
instance, sylvicultural experiments may show that a certain 
degree of light is necessary for the establishment of reproduc¬ 
tion, and with this result the sylviculturist has attained his 
object, viz. the knowledge which enables him to treat his 
forest in such a way as to secure its regeneration. The oecolo¬ 
gist, however, should go further and should, if possible, deter- 
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Rik. 1. 

I’hotoj^raph of uUa plants (Anthintiria (injautra, (’a\. suhsp, at nnduuivt'iK 
Hack.) Showing mature lowering culms in November, 



Fig. 2. 

1 no same plants as those sliown in fig. 1 above, as tliey appeared a few (la\s 
later. The plants on the right have now been cut over completely wheieas, 
in the case of the plants on the left, only the mature flowering cu|m8 ha\e 
been removed. 
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mine the precise factor concerned and the way in wliich it acts. 
He would probably find for instance that the beneficial result 
of removing the cover in this case consists not in increasing the 
light available for photosynthesis in the green leaves of the 
seedling, but in improving the conditions of soil-aeration. 
This knowledge might explain appajently contradictory results, 
such as that a similar removal of cover does not have the same 
beneficial result in forests on sandy soil as in those on loam, it 
might supply the reason for decreasing increment in woods in 
which humus is a(*cumulating rapidly and might afford tlie 
clue to the primary caus<‘ of an injurious root-disease. The 
practical sylviculturist by taking an extensive, but necessarily 
superficial, view of the factors concerned is abl^ to obtain 
results of the gieatest t conomic value v(M y ([uickly, but at the 
same time it is perfectly clear that for eoni inued and satis¬ 
factory progress in sylviculture a mor(' precise and intensivi* 
knowledge of the various factors and the way in whicdi they 
affect the plant is essential. Tlu' work of the oecological 
botanist, therefore, is the necessary complement to that of the 
sylviculturist. 

12. The above remarks will, I hope, convince you that 
there is a great fi('ld available for oecological study in India and 
that this study promises to yield results of considerabh* 
economic importaiKJC in conncHJtion with the management of 
our forests and grasslands and the control of plant diseases. 


The sun-drying of vegetables for army purposes .—By A. 
Howard and (x. L. (\ Howard. 

One of the difficulties in the maintenance of military expeditions 
in sparsely populated arid tracts like the North-West Frontier of India 
and parts of Mesopotamia, is the supply of fresh vegetables. As is well 
known, these substances are necessary to proven! loss of efficiency 
through scurvy and other diseases. What is required is h system of supply 
which reduces the weight to a minimum and which can be based on the 
existing Army depots in India. These problems have been solved by 
utilizing the dry atmospliore of the upland valleys of Baluchistan where 
vegetables can be rapidly dried in the sun. The product is then pressed 
into bricks, one pound in weight, and packed into kerosene tins, each con¬ 
taining from 18 to 24 bricks. Six of these sealed tins form a mule load, 
throe being placed on either side in a suitable crate. In this manner it 
has been found possible to compress the weekly supply of vegetables 
required by a battalion into twelve tins wWch can be carried by two 
mules. The various processes are described and illustrated by means of 
samples of the product obtained. 


Note oil natural root-grafting .—By A Howard and 
G. L. C. Howard. 

Instances of natural root-grafting in the case of the banyan and 
pipal are described together with a simple method of obtaining museiarn 
specimens. Specimens of natural root-grafts were exhibited. 
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Some methods suitable for the study of root development. 
—By A. Howard and G. L. C. Howard. 

In oonneotion with the study of the root systems of agricultural plants 
it has been found necessary to find some method by which the fine root 
ends and root nodules can be traced in the soiL In alluvial soils like 
those of Pusa, the whole root system down to the piliferous layer and 
the root can be i^emoved from the soil without damage by means of an 
ordinary knapsack sprayer 

To trace the effect of various substances (such as aerating agents, green 
manure and other forms of organic matter) on root development a 
modified form of pot culture has been designed. 

The recent results obtained in the study of the root system of Java 
indigo are dealt with. 

Blastomyces et Blastomycoses (compreiiant uue revision 
des champignons inclus dans cotte classe).— Par F. de 
Mello et L. G. Fernandes. 

The authors say that there is at present great confusion in the botani¬ 
cal conception of the word Blaatomycea and on the clinical value of the 
word Blastomycoae. The Yecist-like fungi included in the Blaatomycea are 
classified in several genera, the classification varying with different authors. 
A systematic revision is therefore called for in accordance with the actual 
state of our knowledge. 

The word Blastymycea has had three interpretations. (1) “Fungi 
which bud.”—A purely etymological meaning which cannot stand since 
every fungus would at some point in its life-history be a Blaatomycete (e.g. 
Endomycea, Sporotrichon, and e-^pecially the Mucorinae). (2) A restrictive 
sense excluding the fungi with mycelium (like Endomycea and Oidium), 
but including Saccharomycea and Cripfocooua. This interpretation cannot 
stand because many of the Criptoconia (e.g C. gilchiiati) have a filamen¬ 
tous mycelium. (3) Reserving the word Blaatomycea for those fungi of 
which there is not, or cannot be, sufficient information to classify them in 
a well-defined genus. 

The clinical moaning of the word Blaatomycoae has had the same 
fiuctuations following the botanical meaning of the word Blastomyces. 
The authors then discuss and reject the clinical “ exascoses ” based on 
arguments of clinical and botanical order, showing that the so-called 
Criptococua cannot be included in the tribe ** Exascoae** as Guegen and 
others wish. They propose that the designation of the disease should 
follow the botanical genus (e.g. endomycea. endomycoae^ etc.) and reserve 
the word Blaatomycoae solely to the following cases; (a) when the budding 
fungus has not been or cannot be classified ; (6) when the term Oriptococtia 
ought to stand. 

They then discuss the genera of fungi and accept and submit as well 
identified the following 3 

Endomycea (Rees 1870, emend. Vuillemin 1898, including tho Parendo- 
mycea (of Queyrat and Laroche 1909). 

Saccharomycea (Meyen 1838, emend. Vuillemin ?). 

Octomycea (Mello and Fernandes 1917). 

Schizoaaccharomycea (Lindner 1908 ?). 

Atloaaccharomycea (De Beurman and Gougerot 1909). 

Zymonema (De Beurman and Gougerot 1909). 

Paraaaccharomycea (De Beurman and Gougerot 1909). 

Oidium (Link 1809). 

Monilla (Gmelin 1791, nec Person 1801). 

Ooapora (Wallroth 1833). 

They define the genera, rejecting the genus Oriptococua of Kutzing, 
and reserve it only for those secies which, described under this desi^a* 
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tion, cannot for the present for lack of information be included in the 
other genera» and make a complete revision of the fungi of a Yeast 
character, studied up to the present, whether pathogenic or not, classify¬ 
ing them by their known characters. A table is given of the genera 
showing their relationships by their botanical affinities, where the princi¬ 
pal characteristics are the existence or not of the Ascus, the number of 
Asoospores, the transverse septation, the existence or not of a filamentous 
mycelium, and the existence or not of Chlamydospores. 

On the genus Eriocaulon in India .—By P. F. Fyson. 

An examination of the genus Eriocaulon in the Herbaria of Calcutta, 
Madras, Dehra Dun, the Agricultural College, Poona, including that of 
Talbot, and others, has shown certain deficiencies in the published des¬ 
criptions which have resulted in frequent incorrect determinations. There 
appear also to be several unnamed species. A description of the floral 
and general morphology is given, and a revision of the genus as it occurs 
in India proposed. 

With a view to putting our knowledge of the genus in India in a 
more satisfactory state, a request is made for collections to bo sent from 
all parts of India, and to facilitate the work of collecting a key has been 
drawn up of all the known Indian species. It differs from the only other 
general key known to the author, that of Ruhland, in not requiring the 
dissection of the flowers at the earlier stages. 

The Androocium lof Plagiochasma appendiculatum L. et L. 
and P, articulaium Kashyap .—By S. R Kashyap. 

1 . The androecium in both the species is surrounded by scales which 
when young contain reduced plastids forming a little starch. These scales 
often show a distinction between a body and an appendage. From the 
margin of the basal portion numerous mucilage hairs are given off. 

2. The andrcRcinm is usually cordate or deeply bilobed. The anterior 
ends of the lobe? are covered with closely applied young scales. 

3. The antheridia arise in a distinctly acropetal succession in each 
lobe, the youngest being found at the apex. 

4. Sometimes the andneciura goes on growing in the middorsal line 
without dividing for a considerable time, forming a linear-oblong structure 
and then divides into two lobes which may again divide. 

6. Occasionally the andrcecium shows many lobes more or less 
irregularly placed, at least some of which have distinct growing point?, 
others being probably due to mere irregularities of growth. 

6. The conclusion is that the androecium is a branch system with 
two or more branches comparable to the androecium of the higher 
Marchantiales 

The Flora of the Anaimalais. — By C. E. C. Fischer 

1. General description of the tract 

2. Faunistic notes. ^ 

3. Jungle tribes and their cultivations. 

4. Division of the vegetation into 6 typos, description and character¬ 
istic species. 

o. General conclusions and synopsis. 

Notes on the growth and decav of Potamogeton in the 
Chilka Lake .—By N. Annandalb. 

In the Chilka Lake on the east coast of India, in which the salUtlity 
of the water varies greatly with the seasons, Potamogeton pectinatus forms 
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dense subaquatic thickets. The salinity falls considerably in July and 
August and in this season the plant sends up young shoots. The old 
shoots begin to degenerate at the same time, and finally great masses of 
dead and dying stems break loose. Owing to peculiar meteorological 
conditions these masses are piled up on the western shore of the lake. 
They there decay, producing large quantities of sulphuretted hydrogen 
and finally small quantities of free sulphur, which fioat, mixed with a 
certain amount of organic matter, on the surface of the water. The 
agency by which the sulphur is set free is suggested as a matter worthy 
of enquiry. 


Preliminary note on the significance of Nyctiotropism.— By 
T. Ekambaram. 

1 . The hypotheses advocated by Charles Darwin and Stahl are 
shown to be inadequate. 

2 . Observations made, as regards the differences between nictiotropic 
and non-nyctiotropic plants, are given and their significance in the eco¬ 
nomy of the plants is discussed. 

3. The hypothesis that nictiotropism is an adaptation for the absorp¬ 
tion and storage of CO 2 at nights, is suggested. * 

4. A few experiments are stated to show that the capacity for 
storage of 00^ is probably a widespread phenomenon among plants. 


Hybcrnating mycelium and the part it plays in the per¬ 
petuation and spread of rust on Launoea asplenifolia 
and the smut of Doob. — By K. Cn. Mehta. 

1 . The parasite. 

2 . Kesifits of experiments carried with a view to find out the 
perennial nature of the mycelium inside diseased plants ofi Launcea 
asplenifolia. 

3. The part played by spores in the dispersion of the disease. 

4. Cause of smut on Doob. 

5. Results of inoculations on healthy Doob. 

6 . Results of experiments which establish the peronnial nature of 
the mycelium inside diseased Doob. 

7. Appearance of disease every year and the production of spores 
brought about by the mycelium within the underground and perennial 
portions of LaunoRa asplenifolia and Cynodon dactylon. 


Dimorphic carpellate flower in Acalypha Indica (L).— By 
L. A. Kenoyer. 

In Acalypha Indica are two carpellate blossom^ very different in 
appearance ; onts of the usual 3*carpellate Euphorbiaceous type, and 
another, which terminates the flowering branch, one-carpellate with 
peculiar hoods on either side. 

Study of development shows that this terminal flower is in origin like 
one of the carpels of the ordiliary flowers. But as it develops, both ovule 
and carpel become completely inverted, bringing the micropyle eigcunst 
the funiculus and the style against the peduncle. The ovule of the 
trilocular flower becomes inverted and its funiculus by the upgrowth of 
the common axis is brought toward the distal end, the micropyle being at 
the distal end. A space left between micropyle and hilum is here occupied 
in the seed by a conspicuous caruncle, which is practically wanting from 
the seed of the terminal flower. 
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The ripening seed of Ipomea hiloha and its septate structure. 
—By M. S. Sabhbsan. 

The noteworthy feature in the seed uf Ipomea biloba is its septate 
structure. The septum is no outgrowth from either the ohalaza or from 
any other pwt of the ovule. Morphologically It represents a part of the 
nuoellun which, owing to peculiar circumstances, persists even in the 
resting stage, and biings about the septate structure. The species of 
Ipon^ 1 have examined agree in the nature of the septum and other 
details. For instance the presence of a dorsoventral vascular girdle 
traversing the edges of the septum and the intrusion of the complex 
vascular system into the nucellus are peculiar to the genus Ipomea. The 
vascular girdle renders a medium storage septum possible, owing to the 
persistence of which throughout the development of the ovule into a seed, 
the seed appeal’s bilocular. 

Preliminary note on a biological and oecological study of 
vegetable pond life of Lahore. —By S. L. Ghose. 

1. There is a great need for research in Plant oecology, as no work 
has been done on it in India. 

2. Pond life in Lahore is interesting on account of the river Ravi 
flowing close by, which leaves ponds and pools after the rains. 

3. The tliree seasons of Lahore are winter, summer and rainy, 
which vary in temperature, and humidity, hence the vegetation also 
bears different aspects according to the seasons. 

4. Three ponds with different environment were chosen for regular 
and S 3 ^ 6 tematic study. Visits were paid fortnightly and physical and 
vegetative conditions of the ponds recorded. Phytoplankton was col¬ 
lected by means of a net. 

5. Investigations carried on so farl show how the vegetation is 
different in and about the three ponds. 

6. The future plan of work consists in regularly watching the three 
ponds as to their vegetation and the changes produced in each pond by 
different seasons. 

The swamp fof’ests of Dehra Dun .—By A. Das and P. C. 
Kanje Lal. 

An oecological sketch indicating the chief characteristics of the forest 
vegetation of the Dun Swamps with a brief account of the chief factors 
constituting the environment. 


The leaf-trace in Polypodia^'eae .—By G. S. Cheema. 

1. Different methods of taking out Stele. 

(a) By simple teasing. 

\b) By the use of chemicals. 

2. Tho structure and form of leaf-trac<f examined in;— 


(а) PterU longifolia (L) original. 

(б) Pterie cretica (L) .. .. original. 

(c) Pteria tremida Tandey. 

(d) Adiantum tenemm (Swartz) .. ’ original. 

(e) Nephrodium ap. (unidentified) .. original. 

(/) Syngramme fraxenia (Don) original. 

(g) Adiantum capillia veneria (L) original. 

(A) Coniopteria ^oHfera (Boxb) .. original. 

(») Cyathea MacoHhvn ., ., Sinnot, 
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(/) Aspidium sp, <unidentified) .. original. 

(1;) Nephrolepia acuta (Preal) .. original. 

(0 PleopcUtB-membranacea (Don) .. original. 

3. Discussion:— 

(a) Reasons advanced in favour of the primitiveness of a single ’ 
C-typed leaf-trace. 

(&) Brief discussion as to the importance of the various types of 
leaf-trace in establishing the phylogentic relationship. 


The flora of Ladak or Western Tibet. — By R. R. Stewart. 

1. Lctdak is a part of India with temperate conditions. 

2. It has been visited by a surprisingly large number of explorers 
who have collected plants, but none of these has published a complete 
list. 

3. There are three main elements in the fiora of the country, the 
alpine, desert, emd oetsitic. The latter contains a large number of cosmo¬ 
politan weeds. Although the desert is poor in species yet it covers most 
of the area. 

4. The lack of forests is due to the absence of water and so is the 
barrenness. Water is the only thing needed to produce good crops. ^ 

6. Of the provinces of Ladak which were visited Suru is most like 
Kashmir and Rupsbu like Tibet. In the latter region 80 species were 
found above 10,000 feet. 

6. Of the 140 species common to Ladak and the Eastern United 
States 85 were cosmopolitan weeds. Of the rest, part were water-loving 
forms and the rest wide-spread North Temperate types. 

7. Continuous plant formation is very rare, as most of the area is 
an open desert formation with the individuals separate. Alpine meadows 
and continuous sods are rare. 

Two new Madras Phalloids.— By M. 0. Parthasabathy 
Iyengar. 

Two new Phalloids have been collected at Madras. The one is a 
species Anthurus not recorded before. Altogether fourteen specimens have 
l^en collected. These show very interesting variations in the arrange¬ 
ment of their arms. About three hundred specimens of the other Phalloid 
have been collected. All the plants are stalked and possessed a rudimen¬ 
tary disc over the mouth of the stem, which in a way resembles that of 
Aaeroe, But they show a great deal of variation in the arrangement of 
the arms. Some possess free arms and then resemble an Aseroe of the 
A, arachnoidea kind. Some others possess a clathrate head and resemble 
Simblum, And some are midway between these two and possess a semi- 
clathrate head. So this species shows characteristics belonging to two 
general genera, Aseroe and Simhlum. 

The gelatinous layer of the volva of both the above Phalloids, in the 
egg condition, is traversed by anastomosing thin plates of tissue as in 
Clathrua conceUcUua. 

A new species of Schizonella.— By M. O. Parthasabathy 
and M. J. Narasimhan. 

An abnormal growth resembUng that of a witches’ broom was found 
on Vitiea Quadrangularis^ in Vandalur, near Madras. The disease was 
caused by a fungus, Schizonella, belonging to the Ustilaginese. It is 
proposed by the authors to name it Schizonella Oolemani, 
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Preliminary work on the root nodules of Casuarina.— By 
M. J. Narastmhan. 

Boot nodules were found in two species of Casuarina, C. Equiaeii- 
foUa^ and O, Qlauca, AhaciUua^ which behaved in the same way as the 
nodule-organism of the Leguminoseae with regard to staining reactions 
and cultural characters, was found inhabiting the cells of the nodule. 
The amount of nitrogen fixed from the atmosphere by the bacillus, 
when grown in a medium poor in nitrogen, was estimated. Further work 
has yet to be done in the way of inoculating young casuarina seedlings to 
induce nodule formation. 

Soil aeration results at Chandkhuri Farm in the Central 
Provinces. — By D. Clouston. 

The cultivator of the Central Provinces has for want of available 
supplies of manure hacl to starve his land, which has in consequence 
reached its maximum stage of impoverishment over large areas. Ex¬ 
perimental work carried out on Government Farms has shown that in the 
rice tract san hemp can be used very economically as a rice manure when 
grown on the rabi area, i.e land under winter crops and applied to the rice 
fields before transplanting. 

In the cotton tract nitrate of soda applied at the rate of about 60 tb. 
per acre as a top-dressing to cotton previously manured with a small 
dressing of cattle-dung hew answered very well, and will probably be 
applied in large quantities by the leading land holders when the prices of 
artificials again become normal. 


Relation8hip between systematic and economic Botany with 
special reference to medicinal plants.— By H. Carter. 

Tlie Garden Flora of the Punjab. — By R. N. Parker. 

The Flora of the Central Punjab and the changes in it 
brought about by settlement and irrigation of the land. 
—By R. N. Parker. 

Morphology of Spines in Citrus.—By H M. Chibbbr. 

Observations on structure of flower in Bomhax Malabari- 
cum.—By H. Chibbkr. 


Section of Qeology. 

Presideni--Mn. E. S. Pinfold, BA., F.O 8.. Geologist to the 

Attock Oil Co., Ltd. 

« 

Presidential Address. 

The Conditions Governing the Occurrence of Oil in 
• the Punjab. 

At the outset may I say how much T appreciated the 
honour of being asked to preside over the Geological Section 
at this meeting of the Congress. I hesitated as to my fitnei||| to 
fill such a responsible position, but T knew that I had been 
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nominated by the Committee as a representative of the many 
geologists who are assisting commercial enterprise in this 
country, and as such I felt bound to accept nomination; for the 
Congress must find an important sphere of usefulness in provid¬ 
ing the commercial scientists of India with an opportunity to 
submit their work for record and discussion; the lack of such 
opportunity before the Congress was instituted must have 
resulted in the loss to science of much valuable material which 
would have been of permanent interest. 

I shall therefore make no excuse for the subject of my 
address; oil-prospecting is perhaps the most scientific branch 
of economic geology, and it is the scientific aspect of our work 
in the Punjab, which I wish to put before you. 

History. 

The oil-springs of the Punjab are so numerous and prolific* 
that they must have been known and used from very ear^y 
times. A bibliography of the references to them up to 1891 is 
given as an appendix to a paper by Holland in the Records of 
the Geological Survey of India, volume xxiv, page 96. 

As far back as 1869 the Punjab Government made its first 
attempt to drill for oil, and a boring was put down by Fenner, 
of the P.W.D., at Jafar about five miles west of Fatehjang. 
There are no oil springs at Jafar and the geological evidence is 
unfavourable. The boring proved a failure, but this did not 
discourage the authorities and in the early seventies an oil- 
expert, F. W. Lyman, was commissioned to examine and report 
on all the then known oil localities. His results and recommend¬ 
ations were published in a long report dated 1879. I have 
been unable to find any record of what borings were put down 
on Lyman’s recommendations; some wells were drilled at 
Chharat, five miles northwest of Fatehjang. and others, possibly, 
at Jaba in the Salt Range. The Chharat bores yielded a little 
oil, but the venture was a failure commercially. 

In 1890 a more ambitious attempt to develop the oil 
localities was made by a syndicate in which the Townsend 
brothers had the main interest. Wells were drilled by Canadians 
at Sudkal, near Fatehjang, at Jaba, and at Alugud in the 
Trans-Indus Salt Range. Some of these wells were carried 
down to over 700 feet; small quantities of oil were obtained at 
<each locality, but the project was eventually abandoned. 

Still another failure has to be recorded. In 1912 the 
Indolex Syndicate imported a Swiss geologist. Professor Preiss- 
werk, under the direction of the Austrian oil authority Pro¬ 
fessor Zuber of Lemberg. A yrell was drilled on a closely 
compressed limestone anticline near Golra junction during the 
cold season of 1913-14. The well was carried to about 1,000 
feet but obtained only a few gallons of oil. 

These early efforts, though invariably unsuccessful, furnish 
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us with a catalogue of all the oil-seepages which were known 
and with a certain amount of valuable negative evidence: they 
indicate that we cannot expect oil in workable quantities 
in closely compressed limestone anticlines or in limestone 
monoclines, this notwithstanding the presence of numerous 
and prolific oil-seepages on such structures. In the Punjab, 
as in so many other oil regions, surface shows alone are entirely 
unreliable as indications of workable oil beneath th^* surface. 

At about the same time that Lyman was examining and 
reporting on the oil-springs, A. B. Wynne of the Geological 
Survey was mapping the whole of this part of the Punjab and 
adjoining regions in the Northwest Frontier Province Wynne’s 
work, done under great difficulties, was accurate and thorough, 
and his maps give a complete outline of the country in which 
the oil-springs occur. If the laws of oil occurrence had been 
as well understood in Wynne’s time as they are now he would 
certainly have located the Khaur oil-field for, as far as the 
purely geological mapping is concerned, the structure is cor¬ 
rectly shown on his map.^ 

It will be understood therefore that Wynne’s work has 
been of great assistance to us in our search for oil in the 
Punjab. When the source-rock of the oil had been determined 
we were able by Wynne’s map to leave large tracts of country 
as unpromising and to confine our attention f (> the more favour¬ 
able areas. We were thus saved perhaps many months of 
useless labour. 

Stratigraphy. 

In examining any new region for oil the prospector has 
two main objects in view *— 

1. To establish the stratigraphic horizons, if any, at 

which oil is likely to occur in commercial quantities. 

2. To find large anticlinal or dome structures in which the 

oil-bearing horizons will occur within reach of the 
drill. 

Frequently the two problems present themselves simul¬ 
taneously, for oil-seepages often occur on structures which are 
favourable to the occurrence of oil in quantity. In the Punjab 
however, all the known seepages were on structures which were 
distinctly unfavourable or too doubt|ul to be recommended for 
testing. From the known seepages we were able to determine 
the oil-bearing horizons and the search for favourable struc¬ 
tures came later. 

The succession of the tertiary rooks in the northwest 
Punjab is as follows:— 

Upper Siwalik. 

Middle Siwalik. 


1 Rec. Geol. Sur. Ind., Vol. x, p. 107 (1877) 
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Lower Siwalik 


Chinji Beds. 
Kamlial Beds. 


Upper Murree. 

Lower Murree. 

Fatehjang Zone. 

Unconformity. 


Upper Chharat Stage 

Lower Chharat Stage 
Hill Limestones. 


Nummulitc Shales. 
Limestones and Shales. 


This succession is described in detail in another paper. 
It will be observed that the tertiary rocks can be divided into 
two groups, an upper group of entirely fresh-water origin 
equivalent approximately to the Oligocene, Miocene and 
Pliocene formations of Europe, and a lower group, mainly but 
not exclusively marine, of Eocene age. The upper group resjs 
unconformably on the Lower 


The massive hill limestones form the base of the tertiary 
system in the northern hills and are represented in the Salt 
^nge by limestones of similar character but reduced thick¬ 
ness. In the Salt Bange (and possibly at the western end 
of the Kala Chitta hills) these limestones are underlain by a 
thin shale series with some coal These shales contain 
Cardita heaumonti and are apparently of marine origin. 

The sea in which the hill limestones were laid down 
must, at the end of this stage, have been cut olf from the open 
ocean, for the uppermost beds of the limestones contain native 
sulphur and gypsum indicating brackish water conditions. 
The overlying beds—the Lower Chharat stage—contain fresh¬ 
water fossils (Planorbis) and mammalian remains which point 
definitely to the prevalence of fresh-water conditions during 
the time in which they were deposited. The next higher 
rooks—the Upper Chharat stage—mark a return to shallow water 
but open sea conditions; they are crowded with marine fossils 
and the upper beds are composed almost entirely of nummulites. 

Deposition appears to have been continuous through all 
these stages; the changes from marine to brackish and, later, 
fresh-water conditions and then, rather more sharply, from 
fresh-water to marine appear to have been quite gradual and 
there is no trace of unconformity. 

The nummulite shales are the highest known marine beds 
in this part of India. All the overl 3 dng rocks are shales, 
sandstones, or conglomerates forming a somewhat monotonous 
series of vast thickness. The shales are red or purple in colour 
and the sandstones vary from dark brown or purple to pure 
white and differ considerably in hardness. Unto and plant 
impressions are rec*orded from the lower horizons and verte- 
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brate remains are abundant in definite zones. The total 
thickness of these rooks cannot be much less than 20,000 feet 
and throughout there is no evidence of any pronounced change 
in the conditions under which they were deposited. They are 
fluviatile and lacustrine deposits laid down by the fore-rminers 
of the present rivers. 

The unconformity between the fluvio-lacustrine series and 
the limestones is marked by pronounced transgression and 
overlap. In the northern sections, for example, along the 
foot-hills of the Kala Chitta range, all the stages shown in the 
above table are present; the Fatehjang zone of the basal 
murree beds rests on the nummulite shales. Ten miles further 
south, in the Khaire Murat ridge, the basal murree beds are 
still present, but the nummulite shales are missing and the 
murrees rest on the Lower Chharat stage. In the Salt Range 
the effects of the unconformity are much more pronounced. 
In that arm of the Salt Range which runs northwards into the 
Indus valley there are traces of the passage beds between the 
hill limestones and the Lower Chhamt stage, and the highest 
beds of the limestones contain native sulphur; but elsewhere 
both the Upper and Lower Chharat stages are absent. The 
whole of the Upper and Lower lilurrees are also missing and the 
basal zone of the Siwalik system rests directly on the massive 
nummulitic limestones. 

The uplift which caused this unconformity appears to have 
had its greatest effect in the south, but as there is nowhere any 
marked discordance of dip or strike the movement must have 
been wide-spread and of continental type, unaccompanied by 
violent compression. The deposition of the Upper tertiary 
rocks was confined at the outset to a trough along the foot of 
and parallel to the beginnings of the Himalayan ranges in this 
region, and it was only in Siwalik times that the area of depo¬ 
sition spread southwards to beyond the line of the Salt Range. 

Although the uplift of the Himalayas must have been in 
progress throughout Murree-Siwalik times, I have been unable 
to detect any unconformity in the Upper tertiary succession; 
deposition appears to have been quite continuous from the 
basal murree beds to the Upper Siwaliks and the various 
stages are distinguished only by slight changes in lithology and 
by their contained vertebrates. 

Briefly, the sequence of events during tertiary times in 
this part of the Punjab has been :— 

1. Shallow marine conditions during the deposition of 

the Cardita beuumonti shales and coals. 

2. Open sea conditions whilst the massive limestones were 

formed. 

3. The sea was cut off from the open ocean and became 

brackish and eventually fresh-water 
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4. The Lower tertiary fresh-water stage is followed by 

shallow marine conditions during the deposition 
of the Upper Chharat stage. 

5. The region emerged finally from the sea and was 

subject to erosion. 

6. The fluvio-lacustrine Upper tertiary rooks were laid 

down unconlormably on the limestones, at first in a 
trough along the foot of the northern hills. 

7. In Siwalik times the area of deposition spread south¬ 

wards to beyond the line of the Salt Range. 

The Oil-Seepages. 

We can now pass to a consideration of the conditions 
under which the oil-seepages occur with a view to determining 
what horizons are likely to be oil-bearing. 

The Foot-Hills Oil Zone. * 

There is a well-defined zone of seepages along the foot-hills 
of the Margala and Kala Chitta ranges which might bo 
described as the ‘‘foothills oil-belt. ” This zone stretches 
continuously from the western flank of the Tret—murree 
s^mclinal—through the Rawalpindi and Attock districts and 
across the Indus into the Northwest Frontier Province. 

The largest seepage in the Margala hills is at Rutta Hotar, 
eleven miles due north of Rawalpindi About ten miles to the 
southwest are the Golra seepages at the extreme eastern end of 
the Kala Chitta anticlinal, which is here a narrow steeply 
compressed limestone outcrop with Murree rocks to the north 
and south. In both these localities the stratigraphy is very 
clearly exposed, and the horizon of the oil seepages is the same, 
namely, the passage beds between the hill limestones and the 
purple and variegated shales of the Lower Chharat stage. 
The oil is associated with sulphur, especially at Golra where 
crystals of native sulphur can be obtained from the oil-soaked 
limestones and shales. The immediately overlying beds contain 
abundant gypsum. 

The Chharat fold, about twenty miles west of Golra, is the 
largest limestone anticline of the Kala Chitta foot-hihs; it is 
steeply compressed and over-folded to the south. Seepages are 
numerous and not all at the same horizon. The main seepages 
are at the same horizon as the Golra seepages—the passage beds 
at the top of the hill limestones; but along the thrust-fault 
which forms the southern boundary of the limestone outcrop 
oil occurs in the nummulite shales and in the basal Murree 
beds. These seepages, however, are all close to the fault and 
only at that part of it where the oil-bearing passage beds are 
known to occur on the up-throw side and they appear to have 
derived their oil from the limestones by migration across the 
fault-plane. 
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Ten miles further west is the Chak Dalla locality. Here 
the oil seeps from chalky limestones with complex structure. 
The seepage is in the main hill range' and the absence of the 
Chharat stages makes it difficult to define the exact horizon of 
the rocks in which the oil occurs. 

Along the same general line, but acrosvs the Indus, another 
seepage occurs at Punnoba near the crest of a simple anticline 
in which about 1,000 feet of the upper limestones are exposed. 
The oil occurs in beds which overlie massive limestones and 
probably correspond with the passage beds elsewhere. 

The only other seepages known in this zone are those at 
the eastern end of the Khaire Murat ridge about fourteen miles 
southwest of Rawalpindi. At the extreme eastern end of the 
limestone outcrop, wdiere it crosses the Bussala stream, there 
is a small oil and gas seepage from a vertical rib of limestones 
between steeply dipping Murree beds; the ('Jhharat stages ar(' 
absent owing to unconformity. Another seepage occurs four 
miles further to the southwest near a hut known as ljundigar. 
This seepage appears to be at the crest of a small closely folded 
anticline of Murree rocks, but the structure is too complex to 
determine the horizon or how near the limestones may be to 
the surface; narrow limestone anticlines branch off from the 
main outcrop both to the north and south of the Khaire Muiat 
ridge. 

It will be observed that in the foot-hills oil-zone s(*epages 
occur wherever the limestones, and especially the upper lime¬ 
stones, are exposed. With few exceptions the oil seeps from 
the passage beds between the massive limestones and the 
Lower Chharat stage, that is, from rocks which were laid down 
during the brackish water phase of the Lower Tertiary sea. 
That this horizon is the true source of the oil is confirmed by 
negative evidence, for neither the hill limestones, the Chharat 
stages, nor the Murree rocks yield oil except in the few 
instances where there is reason to suppose that migration from 
the passage beds may have occurred. These rocks are exposed 
over a very wide area and in every variety of structure. 

The Salt Range Seepages. 

Another well-marked “oil-belt” or seepage zone occurs 
along the northern flank of the Salt flange. 

At its western end the Salt Range turns abruptly north¬ 
wards into the Indus valley, and along the eastern side of this 
arm the uppermost bed of the limestones contains native 
sulphur and oil. It is a chalky limestone similar and probably 
equivalent to the passage beds of northern sections. The 
largest seepage is at Jaba and this locality has yielded small 
quantities of oil for many years. The structure is monoclinal, 
the limestones dipping steeply beneath the Upper Tertiary 
sandstones and shales. 
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East of Sakesar, near the centre of the main range, there 
is a well-defined group of seepages; oil*shews, some of them 
amongst the most prolific in the Punjab, occur at intervals 
along the junction of the limestones and Siwalik rocks for 
a distance of nearly ten miles. The massive sandstones which 
here form the betse of the Siwalik system give rise to precipitous 
clifis and buttresses; seepages occur in the gorges at points 
where the limestones dip finally beneath the sandstones. The 
oil seeps from the basal conglomerate of the Siwalik rocks 
or from the uppermost bed of the limestones; in the latter 
instances the basal conglomerate is usully absent or is repre¬ 
sented by the limestone bed in which the seepages occur, for 
there is some evidence that this bed is a re-cemented limestone 
conglomerate and probably of Siwalik age. 

Twenty miles to the southwest, iuthe Sulgi glen near Amb, 
there is another prolific seepage in the very heart of the Salt 
Range. On examination this seepage proved to be a small 
patch of oil-soaked SiuaJik rocks resting on limestones and let 
down by faulting into contact with the Carboniferous Lime¬ 
stone and Salt Marl. The Siwalik rocks contain vertebrates and 
they may be at a somewhat higher horizon than the sand¬ 
stones of the more northern seepages. Tt is important to note 
that the only seepage known to occur in the Salt Range scarp 
is quite definitely in Siwalik rocks. 

The group of seepages in this part of tlie Salt Range differs 
markedly from those previously described in that the oil occuj’s 
here in the basal beds of the Upper Tertiary series and not in 
the limestones. The explanation of these seepages is, 1 think, 
that the oil is derived originally from the same horizon which 
yields the oil at Jaba and the northern seepages, namely, the 
passage beds at the top of the massive limestones. This 
horizon does not outcrop at the surface owing to the uncon¬ 
formity, but it must occur further north beneath the Siwalik 
cover. The oil would then find its way to the surface by 
lateral migration along the conglomerates. Such lateral move¬ 
ment of oil up the dip through porous beds presents no great 
mechanical difficulties and is in accordance with the usually 
accepted laws of oil accumulation. 

The basal Siwalik rocks are exposed in several other locali¬ 
ties, for instance, in other parts of the Salt Range, in the 
Chirpar hills south of the Khaire Murat ridge, at Khaur and to 
the west of the road from Basal to Pindigheb, but except in 
the localities described they are quite barren of oil and contain 
no seepages. No seepages are known in the main mass of the 
Salt Range nummulitic limestones nor in the Cardita heaumonti 
shales. 

If the above explanation of the Salt Range seepages is 
correct the Siwalik rocks at Amb must have accumulated their 
oil before being let down by faulting. 
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The Khaur Seepage. 

The only other seepage which 1 know in the Punjab east 
of the Indus is that on the Khaur dome, forty-five miles south¬ 
west of Rawalpindi. It is a remarkable coincidence that this 
seepage escaped previous record by either Lyman or Wynne ; 
I did not hear of it until actually camped on the anticline. It 
is the only seepage which occurs on an open dome structure 
obviously favourable for oil accumulation and storage 

The seepage is a patch of oil-soaked sandstone about 100 
square yards in extent with a smaller detached seepage about 
200 yards to the east. The villagers obtained a small flow of 
oil from shallow scrapings, and we increased this yield to several 
tins daily by digging further into the sand. The «?eepage is 
near the crest of the anticline, but one mile down the westerly 
pitch from the dome summit. 

The crest area at Khaur is floored by Upper Murrec rocks 
of which about 300 feet are exposed : they are light grey sand¬ 
stones and red shales. The individual beds are generally from 
50 to 100 feet in thickness, but some sandstones attain larger 
development and the sandstone element predominates some¬ 
what over the shale. 

The area is now })eing tested by the Attock Oil Company 
and gives promise of becoming a workable oil-field. 

To explain the presence of oil in the Upper Murree beds 
at Khaur is a problem of some difficulty. It s(*ems improb¬ 
able that tlie oil originated in the rocks in wdiich it is now 
found for the Upper Murree beds do not usually contain seep¬ 
ages. Further, they are identical in lithological character 
with the Chinji beds of the Lower Siwalik system and differ 
only slightly from the whole succession of upper tertiary 
rocks. If the Upper Murrees contained original oil at Khaur we 
should expect the Chinji beds or other Upper Tertiary horizons 
to contain oil, but no such oil-sands or seepages are known. 

I see no alternative but to conclude that the oil at Khaur 
originated in the rocks which are oil-bearing wherever they are 
exposed, namely, the passage beds between massive limestones 
and the Lower Ohharat stage, and that the oil has attained its 
present position by upward migration through the Murree sand¬ 
stones and shales. The greater part^of the Murree system 
must be absent beneath the Khaur 'dome on account of the 
unconformity and overlap; it will be remembered that in the 
Salt Range the Murree system is completely absent from the 
succession. 

There is little direct evidence for this view, but the results 
of the test-wells, up to date, accord reasonably well with what 
might have been expected if such upward migration had 
occurred. 

The principal objections to such an hypothesis have been 
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urged against every other case in which similar migration is 
believed to have taken place. They are:— 

1. The mechanical difhculties against the passage of oil 
through considerable thicknesses of comparatively impervious 
shales. 

2. The time factor, more especially the question as to how 
the oil was preserved in the source-rocks during the time they 
were exposed at the surface before the deposition of the 
reservoir rocks. 

Too little is known of the exact conditions of oil move¬ 
ment and accumulation for us to be able to judge how much 
weight should be attached to such objections, and in the present 
state of our knowledge it cannot be said that they make the 
migration theory definitely impossible. It is now generally 
recognized by oil-geologists that such vertical migration through 
shales is possible and has taken place in almost every petroli¬ 
ferous region. 

The most important evidence for the migration hypothesis 
is, of course, the conditions of oil occurrence elsewhere in the 
Punjab. In seven localities the seepages are in the passage 
beds at the top of the hill limestones: in another locality, 
the Salt Range, the oil finds access to the surface along the 
basal conglomerates of the Upper Tertiary rocks, having 
originated in the same mother-rock. It seems probable, there¬ 
fore, that the oil at Khaur has its origin in the same source- 
rock and has attained its present position in the manner out¬ 
lined above. 

Origin of the Oil. 

Although there is definite evidence to show that the oil 
has its origin at a particular horizon in the Lower Tertiary 
rocks, we arc unable, as in so many other regions, to determine 
with certainty the material from which it was formed. The 
only direct evidence' on this point is the presence of sulphur 
and gypsum in the source-rock and the paucity of fossils. The 
indications are that salt-lake or lagoon conditions, accompanied 
by some concentration of the salt water by evaporation, played 
an important if not essential part in the process of oil 
formation. 

The most abundant fossils in the Lower Tertiary rocks are 
nummulites, and some beds of considerable thickness are made 
up entirely of nummulite tests. Such beds, however, are not 
oU-bearing. Neither the massive nummulitic limestones nor 
the nummulite shales contain original oil, and it is improbable 
that nummulites oontributed in any way to the formation of 
the oil. 

The rocks in which the oil occurs contain a few scattered 
nummulites but are otherwise barren. It seems probable that 
the oil was derived from the decomposition of soft-bodied 
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organisms, possibly sea-weeds, under the peculiar inland-sea 
conditions described above. 

('Comparison with other Areas. 

The petroliferous rocks of Assam and Burma are quite 
different in character from those of the Punjab. In those 
regions the oil is distributed through a vast thickness of sand¬ 
stones and shales which give little or no indication of any 
change in the conditions under which they were deposited. Oil 
seepages occur at various horizons throughout some 20,000 feet 
of such rocks in Burma, and no geologist has as yet even 
suggested that any horizon or horizons should be regarded as 
the primary source-rock of the oil 

A very striking parallel can be drawn between the oil 
occurrences of India and those of tlie Carpathian oil-fields. In 
Galicia and northern Rumania the oil occurs in the Flysch,’’ 
a monotonous series of sandstones, shales, and conglomerates, 
which must bo similar in lithology to the oil-bearing Pegu rocks 
of Burma and Assam. Professor Zuber claims that in the 
Flysch zone there is a reciprocal relation between the occur¬ 
rences of oil and coal; he suggests that the oil has originated 
from the decomposition of vegetable matter which under 
slightly different circumstances would have formed coal.^ Dr. 
Pascoe has put forward an exactly similar hypoi hesis to explain 
the relation between oil and coal occurrences in Burma ^ and 
Assam.® 

The conditions in the central Rumanian fields are entirely 
different. Here the origin of the oil is attributed by Professor 
Mrazec to the ‘‘ Miocene Salifdre,*' the final lagoon facies of 
the deposits laid down in the raiocene Mediterranean Sea. The 
large productive fields, however, obtain their oil from Pliocene 
fresh-water deposits. These rocks are devoid of oil except 
when in contact with the Miocene Salifero and Mrazec claims that 
the oil which they contain has been derived from the miocene 
mother-rock by migration ; such migration has taken place 
usually across great overthrust faults. In some cases (Campeni 
and Tet 9 ani) he attributes the high grade of the oil to frac¬ 
tional filtration during upward migration from a source at great 
depth.* 

In India the Assam and Burma fields repeat the Flysch 
conditions of Galicia and northern Rumania, and the Punjab 
occurrences those of central Rumania. 

Another interesting parallel to the conditions of oil occur¬ 
rence in the Punjab is furnished by certain of the western 

1 Compte-RendUy IIHme Congr^ Int. du Pitrole. T. II, p. J39 (1910). 

2 Mem, Oeol. 8ur, Indiay XL, pt. 1, p. 237 (1912). 

8 Mem, Geol, 8ur, India^ XL, pt. 2, p. 318 (1914). 

i Compte-RendUy JIHme Otmgrha InU du PHroUy T. f, p. 145 (1910). 
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American fields. In these fields it is suggested that the oil 
was formed originally in shales of eocene age, but production 
in the large fields is obtained from the overlying miocene. The 
interesting feature here is that the miocene rocks rest with 
unconformity on the eocene and overlap allows each stage of 
the miocene to rest in turn upon the eocene source-rocks. Oil 
is obtained from various horizons in the miocene wherever 
suitable reservoir rocks rest in contact with the eocene shales 
or are sufficientlj^ near them for migration to have been possible. 

The occurrence of oil at several different horizons which 
are barren except when within reach of a common source-rock 
is strong evidence that migration has taken place; in the Punjab, 
for example, oil occurs in the basal Murree rocks at Chharat, 
the oil at Khaur is in Upper Murree rocks, and the Salt Range 
seepages are in the basal conglomerates of the Lower Siwalik 
system, and it is only when these rocks are near to or in contact 
with the limestones that they contain any trace of oil. 

The Attock Oil Company is continuing the exploratioit of 
the Khaur field and is drilling a test-well on another area 
eleven miles to the southwest. The Burma Oil Company is 
testing the Meyal anticline twenty miles west of Khaur. Our 
knowledge of the conditions of oil formation, accumulation, 
and storage, in the Punjab and elsewhere, is rapidly increasing, 
and it remains to be seen whether the migration hypothesis 
will stand the test of the additional evidence as it comes to 
hand. All that is claimed for it is, that, subject to the objec¬ 
tions cited above, it affords a working explanation of the facts 
of oil occurrence in the Punjab so far as they are known at 
present. 

Notes on structure and stratigraphy in the North-West 
Punjab .—By E. S. Pinfold. 

After a brief desoripton of previous work in the Attock and Rawal¬ 
pindi districts and adjoining regions the author describes the succession 
of structural zones between the complex folding of the northern h'raestone 
hills and the modified “ block structure *’ of the Salt Range. The section 
is of special interest on account of its marked resemblance to the sup* 
posed section of the “ Gangetic Trough.” 

The stratigraphy is described in detail; the Subathu beds are sub¬ 
divided and a correlation is suggested with the Hazara and Baluchistan 
successions. 

Note on the Aquamarine mines of Daso on the Braldu 
river, Shigar valley, Baltistan.— ByC. S. Middlemiss and 
JoTi Parshad. 

The authors describe, with photographs, plan, view and sections, 
the general, physical and geological conditions of the mine area, the 
history of the discovery of the gems, their size, crystal form and colour, 
their relative abundance in the pe^atite matrix, and the actual results 
in paymg gem-material of a practical mining test made during 10 days* 
operations. The investigations showed the amount of the aquamarine- 
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bearing pegmatite at the mines and in the neighbourhood to be very large 
and practically inexhaustible. The data furnished by the working test 
showed that, employing 25 labourers for 10 days at a cost of Rs. 178 for 
wages, explosive and charcoal, there were extracted 136 tolas weight of 
A 1 quality, large and clear, 130 tolas of Ist quality, both these being 
suitable for cutting into facetted gems; and 180 tolas of 2nd quality, 
translucent and suitable for cutting encahochon into brooches, buttons, 
etc. 

The first two qualities are of good water and delicate, though pale, 
tints, and are valued at 6 annas and 2 annas a carat, respectively, in the ^ 
rough uncut state. The tola being reckoned at 58 carats, the results al¬ 
together show a large margin of valuable material realizable for defraying 
supervision charges, transport costs and as profit, sufficient to promise 
well for the future of the mines. 

On the discovery of Upper Palseozoic Fossils in the Krol 
beds of the Simla region .—By E. Vredenburg and H. C. 
Das Gupta. 

Much difficulty was for a long time experienced in classifying and 
correlating the pre-tertiary sedimentary formations of the southern 
Himalaya on account of their generally unfossiliferous condition. A 
satisfactory clue to the sequence was apparently afforded by R. D. 
Oldham's researches establishing the glacial character of the Blaini con¬ 
glomerate and its probable identity with the Talchir beds and the Salt 
Range boulder bed of upper carboniferous age. Owing to the persistent 
absence of fossils, doubts have latterly been entertain^ as to the correct¬ 
ness of this identification, and the unfossiliferous beds of the Southern 
Himalaya have been regarded as equivalent to the unfossiliferous pre- 
cambrian beds of the Peninsula. Consequently, it has generally been 
supposed, of late, that the Blaini boulder-bed may be much older than 
the Talchir. Mr. Gupta's discovery of upper palssozoic fossils in the Krol 
beds, amongst which is a Ghonetea of the group laevia, finally confirms 
Oldham's correlation. 

Considerations regarding a possible relationship between 
the Chamockites and the Dharwars .—By E. Vreden- 

BURG. 

In this paper attention is drawn to the possibility of regarding the 
chamockites as metamorphosed representatives of the igneous members 
of the Dharwars. The latter are known, in some instances, to have been 
transformed into granulites resembling the chamockites, while the char- 
nockites in some of their outcrops exhibit a distinctly bedded structure 
and are associated with certain rocks characteristic of the Dharwar system 
such as the banded iron ores. 

The distribution of the chamockite and Dharwar outcrops, excluding 
one another over largo areas, and never intermingled, suggests that they 
may be two different metamorphic facies of a single formation. The 
frequent association of chamockites with the metamorphosed sediments 
known as Khondalites (quartz-sillimanite-schtsts) also recalls the inter- 
bedded volcanics and s^imentaries observed in many typical outcrops 
of the Dharwars. It is therefore suggested that the Khondalites may 
represent metamorphosed Dharwar sedimentaries in the same way as the 
chcumockites are thought to represent the Dharweir volcanic?. 

Suggestions regarding the mechanism of the “ charriages.’* 
^By E. Vredenburg. 

The large scale displacements of vast slices of rocks across gae^t 
horizontal distances which characterize the structure of the Alps and 
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other European mountain ranges, but have not yet been recognized with 
certainty in India, are difficult to account for as the direct result of 
tangential thrusts on account of the frequently feeble de^e of crushing 
and corrugation which the displaced rool^ have been subjected to. 

The frequently plunging disposition of their contact with the sub¬ 
stratum has suggest^ the notion that their elevation was originally due 
entirely to an upward plateau-like bulging of the surfeuse, and that the 
horizontal displacement is due to a sliding down the slope of the upraised 
area, as the direct effect of gravitation, in a manner comparable to the 
movement of a landslip or of a glacier. 

Tin ores in Tavoy .—By J. Coggin Brown. 

The author points out that the importance of obtaining supplies of 
wolfram at the high price prevailing for that mineral have led to its 
exploitation in Tavoy to the exclusion of other useful minerals, such as 
tin. The latter mineral is widely distributed in the district and is already 
being won by dredging in one valley; other promising areas are referred 
to and the association of the ore is briefly discussed. 

On the distinct sedimentary origin of some quartzites of 
Mysore .—By V. vS. Sambasiva Iyer. 

The author describes the occurrence, near Kondli, Tumkur district, 
Mysore State, of some highly quartzose rocks containing sericite and 
sericitising felspars which show distinctly bedded structures and well 
deflned elastic textures and are clearly and conclusively ripple-marked, 
exactly like the markings on typical specimens of ripple-marked quartz¬ 
ites; while their microsectiona are very similar to those of ripple- 
marked quartzites of Baroda or to those of typical quartzites of Dr. 
Krantz’s collection, and concludes that distinct metamorphosed arenaceous 
sediments preserving their typical texturos or structures do occur in 
Mysore, though the exposure noted at present is a small one. The paper 
was illustrated by specimens, photos, micro-sections and map. 

Note on some Dinosaurian remains recently discovered in 
the Lameta beds at Jubbulpore .—By C. A. Matley. 

The author recently discovered a number of vertebrate bones, some 
of very large size, in beds of the Lameta formation at Jubbulpore. Tlie 
fossils were found at two horizons on the western slope of the hill known 
as Bara Simla, on the estate of the Gun Carriage Factory. They have 
been presented to the Geological Survey of India and are now being 
studied by Mr. G. de P. Cotter and the author. 

The largest remains occurred as scattered bones in a red and ^een 
marly clay about 4 feet above the lower limestone of Bara Simla Hill. 
Among the specimens obtained are three vertebrae (two procoelous and 
one amphicoelous), a right humerus 54 inches long, an incomplete scapula 
(?) 48 inches in length, a radus (?) 28 inches long, a portion of another 
radius, some ribs and a number of fragments. They belong to a gigantic 
herbivorous dinosaur, probably 60 feet or more in length, and are provi¬ 
sionally assigned to Titanomurus indicutt^ a genus and species described 
by Lydekker on the evidence of two vertebrae and an incomplete femur 
found in this neighbourhood about half a century ago. 

A portion of the skeleton of another and smaller reptile was discovered 
at a slightly lower horizon about 50 yards away, embedded in a soft 
greenish sandstone at the base of the lower limestone mentioned above. 
Many of the bones are broken and crushed or distorted by pressure, and 
much work has yet to be done in cementing the broken fragments and re¬ 
moving the matrix from the more delicate bones before their study can 
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b© Batisfat'torily undertaken The speeimenA include ‘•everal vertebra© 
and ribs, some limb bones, various bones of the feet (including two un¬ 
gual phalanges) and a tooth. The limb bones arc hollow and the skeleton 
generally is of lighter construction than that of T. indicus. The reptile 
was apparently a carnivorous dinosaur of the sub-order Theropoda. 

The (jleotectonics of tlie Tertiary Irrawaddy Basin .—By G. 
J)K P COTTKR. 

It has been found necessary through recent field work in Minbu and 
Pakokku districts to modify our previous ideas of the tertiary history of 
Burma The author believes that there is no unconformity except of an 
entirely local character between the Pogns and Irrawadies of the Irra¬ 
waddy basin. The supposed unconformities of Yanangyat and Minbu 
are partly to bo explained as missing beds cut out by fold-faults. The 
presence of a basal eocene conglomerate along the east foot of the Yoma 
shows that this barrier existed in lower eoi’eue times The Yoma barrier 
formed a continually rising geoanticline, and the Irrawaddy basin a con¬ 
tinually sinking geosyncline, but as time went on, the subsiding area 
shifted southwards The sea retreated steadily to the south, the sedi¬ 
ments becoming both horizontally northwards and vertically upwards 
more and more of a fluviatile type The occiirrenoe of rod earth beds 
signifies land conditions teniporarilv established through silting, but does 
not necessarily mean upheaval. Each bed tails off into red earth /actes, 
and in certain areas it is suggested that we have mapped as one be^ the 
red earth fcu'ies of several bods which are changing their facies. The 
boundary thus obtained would appear to show overlap. 

There is evidence of pleistocene and recent upheaval in the Irrawaddy 
Basin. The plateau gravels are old raised river gravels, and the large 
size of their pebbles show that the rivers formerly hat* *>te 0 per gradients. 
The streams in parts of Minbu are now cutting through the recent 
alluvium : this incficates recent upheaval 

The Lamellibmnchiata of the Eoeene of Burma.— By G.oe 
P. Cotter. 

The fauna is a meagre one, consisting of less than 20 species Of these, 
one is identical with a form from the upper eocene of Java and Borneo, 
and on© identical with a Khirthar species from India The romamder 
appear to be either new species or at least new varieties, but theT rcla 
tionships are with the upper eocene of other countries. Detailed descrip¬ 
tions of each species are given. The author wishes to thank Mr E. 
Vredenburg for kindly assisting him with his advice in the preparation of 
this paper. 

Sfegodon Gamsa in the Mid Siwalik*? of Jammu — By D. N 

Wadia. 

A fossilised tusk of an extinct elephant (Stegodon) was discovered 
by the writer in the Mid Siwalik strata of the Jammu hills 

A brief description of the Siwaliks of Jammu, the position of the 
fossil. The characters of the skull, the upper jaw in which tlio tusk was 
implanted in situ and the molars. Measurements and description, the 
incisor or tusk, its detailed measurements Fossil ivory, its characters. 
The specific position of the fossil; its stratigraphic position. Microscopic 
sections ; pieces of polished fossil ivory. 


Geology of Hyderabad (Deccan). — By K. A. K. HallowIis^ 




Proceeding's of Ordinary Qenerai /Vleeting:$, 
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FEBRUARY, 1918. 

The Monthly General Meeting of the Society was held on 
Wednesday, the 6th Februarj^ 1918. at 9-16 p.m. 

The following fourteen persons were balloted for as 
Ordinary members .— 

Mr. S. N. Ray, B.A. (Cantab), Indian Civil Service, Sub- 
Divisional Officer, Kesoregunge, Mymensingh, proposed by Dr. 
B. L. Chaudhuri, seconded by Mr. K. C. De; Mr. J. N. Ray. 
Barri«ter-at-Law, High Court, Calcutta, proposed by Dr. B. L 
Chaudhuri seconded by Mr. Gopal Das Chaudhuri; Mr. Kumar 
Arun Chundra Singha, M.A., Landholder, Susang, Mymensingh, 
proposed by Dr. B. L. Chaudhuri, seconded bv Dr. Satis Chandra 
Vidyabhusana; Dr. Ekendra Nath Ghosh, M.D., M.Se , Prof, of 
Bioiogy, Medical College, Calcutta, proposed by Dr. N. 
Annandale, seconded by Dr. F. H Gravely* Mr. Narendra Nath 
Darterjee. Superintendent of Telegraphs. Raiuna, Dacca, pro¬ 
posed by Hon. Justice Sir Asutosh Mukhopadhyaya, Kt , vsocond- 
ed by Dr. Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana. Mr W. A. Sutherland, 
late Superintendent, Railway Mail Service, Rajputana Dn., 22, 
Flliott Lane. (Calcutta, proposed by The Hon. Justice Sir Asutosh 
Mukhopadhyaya, Kt., seconded by Dr. F. H. Gravely; Babu 
Ramani Kanta Kamjavyakarantirtha, Prof, of Sanskrit, P.O 
Adamdighi (Bog^‘). proposed by The Hon Justice Sir Asutosh 
Mukhopadhya' - seconded by Dr. F. H. Gravely: Babu 
Prafmtha Nath I ,.ufrjec. Asst. Professor of Economics (>alcutta 
University, pioj.osed by the Hon. Justice Sir Asutosh Mukho¬ 
padhyaya, Kt., seconded by Dr. F. H. Gravely ; Babu Sisir 
Kumar Maitra, Principal, Indian Institute of Philosophy, 
Amalner, proposed by The Hon. Justice Sir Asutosh Mukho¬ 
padhyaya, Kt., seconded by Dr. Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana; 
Rei\ Sramana Wan Hui, Chinese Buddhist Monk, 22, Khaim 
l^ane, Calcutta, proposed by Mahanjahopadhyaya Haraprasad 
Shastri, seconded by Dr. F. H. Gravely ; Mr. Johan van Marten, 
Balaclava Hotel, Ghoom, proposed by Dr. N Annandale, sec¬ 
onded by Mr. S. W. Kemp; Mr. S. C. Bagchi, Barrister-at- 
Law, Phukanvari Tea Estate, Dibrugarh, [noposed by Dr. B, L. 
Chaudhuri, seconded by Mr. Gopal Das Chaudhuri : Shaikh 
Laiq Ahmad Ansari, Translator and Author, Historical Research 
Office, Bhopal State, proposed by the Hon. Dr. A. Al-Ma’mun 
Suhrawardy, seconded by Dr F. H. Gravel v; BadaKaji Matichi 
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Man Singh, 38, Khichapokhari, Kathmandu, Nepal, proposed 
by Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad Shastri, seconded bv Dr. 
F. H. Gravely. 

The General Secretary reported that Mr. W. H. Phelps, 
and Mr. C. J. Brown, Ordinary members, and Dr. Ekendra Nath 
Ghosh and Pandit Marichi Man Singh, Associate members, had 
expressed a desire to withdraw from the Society. 

The General Secretary also reported the death of Mr. 
Charles Russell, M.A., Mr. Framjee Thanawala, and Dr. W. C. 
Hossack, Ordinary members of the Society 

The President called attention to the following exhibi¬ 
tions :— 

1. Four manuscripts and a Ceylonese Chaitya.—Dr. Satis 

Chandra Vidyabhusana 

2. Buddhist manuscript of ancient date—Prof. D. R. 

Bhandarkar. 

3. Miscellaneous exhibits from the Imperial Library.—Mr. 

J. A Chapman. 

4. Twelve Moslem manuscripts.—The Hon. Dr. A. Suhra- 

wardv 

5. Manuscripts belonging to* Hon. Mr. W. A. Ironside.— 

Mahamahopadliyaya Haraprasad Shastri. 

6. Albums of pliotographs of Indian antiquities.—From the 

Society’s Library 

A. Sanchi Topes, Vol. I. 

B. Karli Caves. 

C. Bhubanesvar Temples. 

7. Meteorites and other geological specimens.—The Geo¬ 

logical Survey of India. 

8. Some essential oils of medicinal value.—Dr, H. G. 

Carter. 

9. Drawings and photographs of cases of leprosy before and 

after treatment with gynocardate of soda.—Lt.-Col. 
Sir Leonard Rogers. 

10. Specimens from the ethnological gallery, Indian Muse¬ 

um, illustrating Shamanism or exorcising of harmful 
spirits as practised in the Nicobar Islands,—Dr. A. 
Meerwarth. 

11. Dieng Shat pylieng (egg-breaking board used by the 

Khasias as an augury) —Prof. Hem Chandra Das- 
Gupta. 

12. Primitive weighing beams of the bismer type.—Dr. N. 

Annandale. 
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13. ShellB of pond-snails from the InhS lake-system in the 

Southern Shan States.—Dr. N. Annandale. 

14. Museum cases illustrating the development of Indian 

Insects.— Dr. F. H Gravely 

15. Specimens of an albino strain of the mulberry silkworm. 

—By Miss. M. L. Cleghorn. 

16. Living specimen of a rare Indian toad, Kaloula pulchya, 

captured in Calcutta about 2 years ago.—Miss. M. L. 
Cleghorn. 

17. Compound pendulums.—Mr. H. (J. (iravos. 

The President announced that there would b(' no meeting 
of the Medical Section during this month. 


APRIL, 1918. 

The Monthly (general Meeting of the Society was held 
on Wednesday, the 3rd April, 1918, at 9-15 p.m 

N Annandale, Ksq., D.Sc., C.M.Z.S., b\L.S., F.A.S.B., 
Vice-President, in the c hair. 

The following members were present:— 

Maulavi Abdul Wali, Mr. D. G. Graves, Mr. S. W. Kemp, 
Shaikh Laiq Ahmad Ansari, Dr. Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana, 
Mr. E. Vredenburg. 

Visitor :—Dr M, B. Soparkar. 

Th(‘ minutes of thc' December Ordinary Monthly Meeting, 
the Annual Meeting, and the February Ordinary Monthly 
Meeting were K'ad and confirmed. 

One hundred and nine j)resen tat ions were announced. 

The (xene rwA B o cretarv reported that Mr. (h R Kaye, Prof 
Kiran Sankar Roy, Hon. Mr. E. B. H. Panton, I.C.S., Mr. C. 
Gilbert Rogers and Babu Harendra Kumar Mookerjee have ex¬ 
pressed a desire to withdraw from the Society. 

The’Chairman announced that in accordance with Rule 38 
of the Society’s Rules, the names of the following two members 
had been posted as defaulting members since the last meeting, 
and their names have now been removed from the member-list: 

Khaza Ahmed Amin Ansary, Lucknow . .Rs. 60 

Dr. E. H. Hankin, Agra. ., .. , 72 

The Chairman also announced (1) that Dr. W. A. K. Christie 
had been appointed Honorary General Secretary in the place 
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Dr. F. H. Gravely, resided, (2) that Dr. P. C. Ray had been 
appointed Physical Science Secretary in the place of Dr. 
Christie, (3) liat Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar had been appointed 
a member of Council. 

The General Secretary read the names of the following 
gentlemen who have been appointed to serve on the various 
Committees during 1918 :— 

Finance Committee. 

Dr. N. Annand^le, Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad Shas- 
tri, C.I.E., Dr. Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana, Hon. Librarian 
(ex officio). 

Library Committee. 

Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad Shastri, C.I.E., J. A. 
Chapman, Esq., Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar, Hon. Librarian (ex 
officio). Library Regulation 22), Anthropological Secretary, 
Biological Secretary, Physical Science Secretary the two 
Philological Secretaries, Medical Secretary. 

Philological Committee. 

The Hon. Dr. Abdulla Al-Ma*mun Suhrawardy, Dr. Satis 
Chandra Vidyabhusana, The Hon. Justice Sir Asutosh Mukho- 
padhyaya, Kt., Mahamahopadhyaj’^a Haraprasad Shastri, Babu 
Nilmani Chakravarti, A. H. Harley Esq., Aga Muhamad 
Kazim Shirazi, 0. F. Jenkins, Esq. Prof. D. R. Bhandarker. 

Hon. Numismatist. 

Lieiit.-Col. H. Nevill, T.C.S 

Hon. Joint Secretaries, Science Congress. 

Dr, »J. L. Simonsen. 

Prof. V. S. Macmahoii. 

The following nine gentlemen were balloted for as 
ordinary members :— 

Lieut.-Col. F. Wall, C.M.G., I.M.S.. c/o Messrs. H. S. 
King & Co., 9, Pall Mall, London, proposed by Dr. N. 
Annandale, seconded by Mr. S. W. Kemp; Mr. Ham Nath 
Khanna, c/o Mr. B. Dhani Rani, Gurgaon, proposed by 
Dr.' Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana, seconded by Dr. F. H. 
Gravely: Mr R. J. Pocock, Director Nizamiah Observatory, 
H.E.H. the Nizam's Government, Begumpet, Deccan, proposed 
by Mr. R D. Mehta, CI.E,. seconded by Dr. F. H. Gravely; 
Maharaja Kumar Bhu'pendra Narayan Sinha, B.A., Zemindar, 
10, Hungerford Street, Calcutta, proposed by Dr. B. L. Chau- 
dhuri, seconded by Dr. K. S. Hay; Mr Herbert C. Robinson ; 
Director of Museums and Fisheries, F.M.S., Kuala Lumpur, pro¬ 
posed bv Dr. N. Annandale seconded by Mr. S. W. Kemp; Mr. 
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Baini Prasad, Superintendent of Fisheries, Bengal, Bihar and 
Orissa, Indian Museum, Calcutta, proposed by Dr. N. Annandale, 
seconded by Mr. S. W. Kemp; The Hon, Mr, W. A, Ironside, 
Messrs. Bird & Co., 2, Woodbum Park, proposed by Lieut.- 
Col. Sir L. Rogers, Kt., seconded by Lieut.-Col. W. D. Suther¬ 
land ; Mr, Jagannath Das Eatnahar^ B.A., Private Secretary to 
Srimati Maharani of Ajodhya, The Rajsadan, Ajodhya, pro¬ 
posed by Raja Prithwipal Singh, seconded by Lala Sita Ram; 
Dewan Bahadur Balabhdass, Banker and Zemindar, Jubbulpur, 
proposed by Mr. E. Vredenburg, seconded by Dr W. A. K, 
Christie. 

The following papers were read .— 

1. Zoological Results of a Tour in the Far East. Brackish 
Water Polyclads, — By Dr. T. Kaburaki. 

This paper has been published in the Mevnoirs. 

2. Zoological Results of a Tour in the Far East. Mollusca 
of the Tai-Hu,—By Dr. N. Annandale. 

This paper will be published in the Memoirs 

3- Zoological Results of a Tour in the Far East Sponges .— 
By Dr. N. Annandale. 

This paper has been published in the Memoirs. 

4. Rhision des Champignons appartenant au Genre 
Nocardia.— Par le Capttaine Froit.ano j)E Mbllo et Dr. d F. 
St. Antonio Fernandrs. Communicated hy Dr N. Annan¬ 
dale. 

This pajKU* will be published in the Memoir,s 

5. Preliminary note on the Flora of the Anaimalais —By 
C. Fischer. Communicated By Dr. J. L. Simonsen 

6. The Burmese Se^amum Varieties. Notes on (heir 
Variation and Growth.—By A. MoKerral. Communicated By 
Dr. J. L Simonsen. 

7. The Poet ShaiM MufaJ^J^ar-al’din Ar.arl of Isfa- 
rdyin,—By Lt.-Colonel T. W. Raid, C.M.G. 

This paper will be published in the Journal. 

The Chairman announced that there would be no adjourned 
meeting of the Medical Section this month. 


-<>- 
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MAY, 1918. 

The Monthly General Meeting of the Society was held on 
Wednesday, the 1st May, 1918. at 9-16 p.m. 

N. Annandale, Esq., D.Sc., C.M.Z.8., F.L.S., F.A.S.B., 
Vice-President, in the chair. 

The following members were present;— 

Moulavi Abdul Wali, Anagarika Dharmapala, Dr. L. L. 
Fermor, Rev. Sramana Wan Hui, Mr. C H. Kesteven, Rev. K. 
Oka, Dr. Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Thirty-four presentations were announced. 

The General Secretary reported that Mr. P. Chaudhuri had 
expressed a desire to withdraw from the Society. 

The General Secretary also reported the death of Drr 
Arthur Venis, an ordinary member of the Society. 

The Chairman announced that Babu Panchanan Neogy, 
Rajshahi, being largely in arrears of his subscription, had been 
declared a defaulter and that his name would be posted in 
accordance with Rule 38. 

The following papers were read :— 

1. A Short Account of the Wandering Teachers at the Time 
of Buddha —By Bimala Charan Law. 

2. Minor Tibetan Texts^ I, The Song of the Eastern Snow 
Mountain.—By Johan van Manen. 

This paper will be published in the Bibliotheca Indica . 

The Chairman announced that there would be no adjourned 
meeting of the Medical Section this month. 


JUNE, 1918. 

The Monthly General Meeting of the Society was held on 
Wednesday, the 5th June, 1918, at 9-16 p.m. 

N. Annandale, Esq., D.Sc., C.M.Z.S., F.L.S., F.A.S.B., 
Vice-President, in the chair. 

The following members were present:— 

Dr. P. J. Bruhl, Dr. L. L. Fermor, Rev. E. Francotte, 
S.J., Shaikh Laiq Ahmad Ansari, Dr. Baini Prasad, Dr. K. S. 
Ray, Mr. B. Vredenburg. 
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Visitor : —Mr. W. Tavlor 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Twenty-three presentations were announced. 

The General Secretary reported the deatli ot Maharaj 
Ranjit Singh, an ordinary member of the Society. 

The Chairman announced that in accordance with Rule 38, 
the name of Babu Pamdianaii Neogy, Rajshahi, had been 
posted as a defaulting member since the last meeting and his 
name had now been removed from the member list. 

The Chairman also announced that the name of Capt. 
J. D. Sandes, I M.S., had been removeci from the list of 
members under rule 40. 

The following four gentlemen were balloted for as ordinary 
members :— 

Mr. W, H, Lees, J.C S., Commissioner, Burdwan Division, 
Chinsurah, proposed by Hon. Mr. F. J. Monahan, seconde'd by 
Dr. N. Anuandale: Major W. L. Campbell, I.A., Political 
Officer in Sikkim The Residency, Gangtok, Sikkim, proposed 
by Dr. W. A. K. Christie, seconded by Mr. S. W. Kemp: 
Mr. Haranandan Panday. M.A., Assistant Superintendent, 
Archaeological Survey, Eastern Circle, Patn’, proposed bv 
Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar, seconded by Dr Satis (.handra 
Vidyabhusana \ Mr P, Gangooly^ Lecturer in Hindu Astronomy 
and Mathematics, Calcutta University, 6 Mullen Street, 
Calcutta, proi)osed by Dr N. Anuandale, seconded by Dr. B. L 
Chaudhuri. 

The reading of the following papers was postponed *— 

1. The Isolation of Porphyroxine. By Jitendra Nath 

Rakshit. Communicated by Dr. P. C. Ray. 

2. On a new Theorem in Elasticity. By M. N. Saha. 

3. On the Pressure of Light. By M. N. Saha and S. 

Chakra varti. 

4. The Geotectonics of the Tertiary Irrawaddy Basin. 

By G. de P. Cotter. 

The Chairman announced that thei^ would be no adjourned 
meeting of the Medical Section this month. 
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JULY, 1918. 

The Monthly General Meeting of the Society was held 
on Wednesday, the 3rd July, 1918, at 9-16 p.m. 

N, Annandale, Esq., D.Sc., O.M.Z.S., F.L.S., F.A.S.B., 
Vice-President, in the chair. 

The following members were present:— 

Maulavi Abdul Wali, Dr. P. J. Bruhl, Mr. Hem Chandra 
Das-Gupta, Rev. E. Fancotte, S.J., Mr. H. G. Graves, Babu 
Meghnad Saha, Dr. Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana, Mr E. Vreden* 
burg. 

Visitors Babu Narayandas Basu, Babu Sudhakar Chak¬ 
ra varti, Mr. J. J. Campos, Mr. J. W. Gregory, Dr. D. B. O. 
Meek, Mr. G. B. Williams. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

* 

Twenty-two presentations were announced. 

The General Secretary reported that Lieut.-Col. C. R. M. 
Green, I.M.S., and Mr. H. P. Watts, M.A., had expressed a 
desire to withdraw from the Society. 

The following six gentlemen were balloted for as ordinary 
members. 

Mr. Jnanendra Mohan Ohose, Barrister-at-Law, 1, Haring- 
ton Street, Calcutta, propo.sed by Dr B. L. Chaudhuri, 
seconded by Prof. Hem Chandra Das Gupta; Babu Charu Chandra 
Bose, M.B., Asst. Surgeon, Medical College, 52/2, Mirzapur Street, 
Calcutta, proposed by 1>. K. S. Ray, seconded by Dr. N. 
Annandale ; Dr. B. G. Boy, M.D., F.R.C.S., M.R.C.P (London), 
Lecturer, Campbell Medical School, 36, Wellington Street, 
Calcutta, proposed by Dr. K. S. Ray, seconded by Dr. N. 
Annandale; Mr. Tarosuke Oka, Merchant, No. 66 Handa, 
Kamfemura, Miyeken, Japan, proposed by Rev. K. Oka, 
seconded by Dr. Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana; Mr. Kazunohu 
Kanokogi, Prof, of Philosophy, The Keio University, Lhasa 
Villa, Darjeeling, proposed by Rev. K. Oka, seconded by Dr. 
Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana; Mr. J. J. Campos, Journalist, 
Editor, The Century Review,” 12, Wellesley Street Calcutta, 
proposed by Mr. E. Vrodenburg, seconded by Dr. H. G. Carter. 

Mr. E. Vredenburg made the following exhibitions :— 

1. A specimen of Alectryonia Townsendi Sow., a rare deep- 

sea form of oyster from the Arabian sea. 

2. Concretionary calcareous nodules from Ormara, on the 

Makran coast, containing fossil specimens of DoUwh 
and of other shells. 
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The following papers were read :— 

1. The Isolation of Porphyroxine.—By Jitbndra Nath 
Rakshit. Communicated by Dr. P. C. Ray. 

2. On a New Theorem in Elasticity.—By M. N. Saha. 

3. On the Pressure of Light, —M. N. Saha and S. Chakra - 

VARTI. 

4. The Geotectonics of the Tertiary Irrawaddy Basin.—By 
G. de P. Cotter. 

5. Considerations regarding a passible relationship between 
the Charnockiies and the Dharwars. — By E. Vrbdbnburo. 

6. The Sources of the Akbamuma. — By H. Beveridge. 

7. Note on the occurrence of Dolium variegatiim Lamarck at 
Maskaty with considerations on its geographical distribution at the 
present day and in farmer geologic^ times.—By E. Vreden- 

BHRO. 

Papers Nos. 5 to 7 will be published in the Journal. 

The Chairman announced that there would be no adjourned 
meeting of the Medical Section this month. 

AUGUST, 1918. 

The Monthly General Meeting of the Society was held on 
Wednesday, the 7th August, 1918, at 9-15 p.m. 

H H. Hayden, Esq., C.T.E., DSc., B.A., B.A.l. F.R.S.. 
F.A.S B., F.G.S., President, in the chair. 

The following members were present:— 

Maulavi Abdul Wali, Dr. N. Annandalo, Dr. W. A. K. 
Christie, Mr. H. G. Graves, Mr. S. W Kemp, Dr. B. Prasad, Hon. 
Dr. A. Suhrawardy, Mr. G. H. Tipper, Dr. Satis Chandra 
Vidyabhusana. 

Visitors: —Dr. D. B. 0. Meek, Mr. J. W. Gregory.^ 

The minutes of the last meetings were read and confirmed. 

Twenty-three presentations were announced. 

The General Secretary reported the death of Syed Abdulla- 
ul-Musawy of Bohar, Burdwan, an ordinary member of the 
Society. 

The President announced that Babu Vireshwar Blmtta- 
charjee of Navadipa and Maulavi Q. Fazli Haque of Lahore 
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being largely in arrears had been declared defaulters and that 
their names would be posted in accordance with Rule 38. 

The following gentleman was balloted for as an ordinary 
member :— 

Dr. Jatindra Nath Mailra, Physician and Surgeon, 68/A, 
Beadon Street, Calcutta, proposed by Babu Bamesh Chandra 
Majumdar, seconded by Dr. Satis (Sandra Vidyabhusana. 

The following papers were read :— 

1. A Note 071 the Vitality and Longevity of Silkworm Moths 
during the cold and rainy Seasons in Bengal.—By Maude L. 
Olkohorn. 

2. Dacca Diaries, 1 and II. — By J. T. Rankin. 

These two papers will be published in the Journal. 

3. Zoological Resultof a Tour in the Far East Echiuroids 
from brackish Wafer, with the Description of a new marine Species 
from the Andamans. — By Dr. B. I^rashad. 

This paper will be published in the Memoirs. 

4. The Spelling of Bdbar*s Name.—By Abdul Walt 

This paper will be published in the Journal. 

fi. Zoological Results of a Tour in the Far East. Les 
Orihopieres cavernicole<i de Birmanie ei la Peninsule Malaise, par 
L. Chopard. Communicated, by Dr. N. Annandale. 

This paper will bo published in the Memoirs. 

6. Note on the taxonom ic Position o j the Genus Camptoceras, 
Benson and Tathotis *la])(mioa, Preston {Mollusca Pulmonata ).— 
By Dr. N, Annandale and Dr. B. Prashad. 

7. A note on Buddhaghosa^s Commentaries.—By Bimala 
Oharan Law. 

These two papers will be published in the Journal. 

The President announced that there would be no adjourned 
meeting of the Medical Section this month. 



20. Notes on Important Arabic and Persian MSS. found 
in various Libraries in India.—II. 


INTRODUCTION. 

The second instalment of notices compiled by Mawlavi 
Hafiz Nazir Ahmad consists of descriptive notes of 4 Arabic 
and 315 Persian MSS., contained in 5 libraries. The descrip¬ 
tion of the celebrated Rampore State liibrary is one of con* 
siderable interest. Accounts are given in footnotes of emper¬ 
ors, ministers, nobles, and learned men, their libraries, auto¬ 
graphs and literary taste. He has also given details of dis¬ 
tinguished scribes and their scripts. 

Although the two instalments comprise notices of 478 
Arabic and Persian MSS. and descriptive notes on 29 of the 
libraries of India, the amount of work still to be done is verv 
considerable. 

The following e'^tract from the Introduction to the first 
instalment (published in the J.A.S.B. Vol. Xllf, 1917) indicates 
the scope, arrangement etc. of the notes :— 

‘‘ The notes are on unique, rare, and valuable MSS.; on old 
MSS. written in or before the 9th century of the Hijra, on 
autographs, copies of autographs, and such copies as bear 
sufficient testimony to their correctness, on MSS. written by 
eminent scholars or calligraphers, or bearing notes of Emperors, 
Kings or distinguished personages, on highly illuminated MSS., 
and works not noticed by Brocklemann in his (reschichte Jer 
Arahischen Litteratur. Each notice contains the title of the 
work, name of the author, date of his death, date of composi¬ 
tion of the work, subject matter, the beginning and state of 
preservation of the MS., nature of hand-writing, date of tran¬ 
scription and the name of the scribe. 

Remarks or criticisms on the notices themselves or of their 
arrangement are invited, and will be thankfully acknowledged, 
and suggestions for the improvement of the arrangement and 
classification will receive due attention.’’ 

The system of transliteration and abbreviations of the 
notes are as in the first instalment. • 

System of Transliteration. 

3 = d 

A 

J = 



cc 


INTRODITCTION. 


Lf — § 

z=i d 
^ = ( 

= «?/ 

^ = av' 

List of Ahhreviaiions. 

A. = ‘Abd al- 

A.S.B. = Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

Ar. = Arabic. 

Br. Mus. Suppl. — British Museum Supplement. 

Brock = Brocklemann’vs rroschichte der ArabislitMi Littera- 
tur. 

Bodl. Lib. Cat. = Bodleian Library Catalogue. 

B = ]5in, Ibn (son of). 

Berl. =: Berlin Arabischen Handschriften, Ahlwardt * 
Cairo Lib. = Khedivial Library. 

(h c. = Died circa. 

Distr. (jiaz. = District Gazetteer. 

Fihrist = Kitab al-Fihrist by Md, Ishaq B. Abi Ya'qub al- 
Nadim (d. a.h. 233 = a.d. 847). 

(Tovt. Ind. Coll. - Government of India Collection. 

H. Kli. = Haji Kiialfa’s Lexicon Bibliograpliicum et Enoy- 
clopacdicuin. 

Ind. Off. Lib. Cat, ~ India Office Library Catalogue. 

Imp. Lib. = Imperial Library (Buhar Collection), Calcutta 
J.R.A S. =: Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

Kliizaiiali = lUiiztoali-i-'Amirah of Azad Bilgraml. 

Litli. = Lithographed. 

Md. = Muhammad 
M. = Mawlavl 

Mu'jam = Mu'jam al-Buldan by Yaqut. 

O.B D. = Oriental Biographical Dictiona^3^ Beale’s. 

O.P. Lib. = Oriental Public Library (Bankipore). 

Pers. = J^Tsian. 

R.S. Lib. = Rampore State Library. 

Rh. ‘U. = Shams al-‘Ulama’. 

I am grateful to Messrs. S. W. Kemp and G. H. Tipper for 
the encouragement and valuable help given b}’^ them to the 
Mawlavi in the preparation of the notices. 

A. Al-Ma’m(jn Suhrawardv, 

Officer-in-charge of the Search for 

Arabic and Persian MSS, 
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DESCRIPTIVE NOTES ON LFBUARIES. 

Mukshijdabad. 

(26) Sayyi'i Abu'I Hasan Library, Mursliidabad. 

This library Avas fouiuhnl by Nawwab Sayyid Zayii al- 
‘Abidln (d. a it. 1820= a.d. 1002), father of the present owner. 
The founder was very fond of collecting Arabic, TVrsian and 
I’rdu JVISS and ])rinted works. The Avorks which the* library 
contains havt* either lieeii purchasi'd or tr.inscrdxKl from 
originals. The founder had a special predilection for astro¬ 
nomy, as is evident from the instruments of observation still 
preserved by his son in the library. The collection of MSS. i*- 
smaller than that of printed works The number of MSS. is 
about two hundr(‘(l, mostly on medical science hut th(»se 
and the printed works have no catalogue*. The MSS. an* not 
properly kept and are in a neglected condition owing to lax 
supervision on the ])art of the present owner, who is inclined 
to disjiosc of them, together with the iiivstriiments. 

(27) M. Sayyid Asad-AIldh Jaldl al-Dln Library, Murshidabdd. 

This library was founded by the owuier’s father, wlu) had 
the title of ^ Malik uZ-'P/uma’.” and was a ShT'ah Mujtahid. 
The condition of the libi'ary is very bad. The MSS. are in a 
disorderly state and are much spoilt owdng to the dilajudated 
state of the building in whk‘h the library is located There 
wen* formerly 8,600 Araliic and Persian MSS. besides printed 
works. The owner is willing to dispose of whatever now remains 
of the collection. It is a pity that a library, at one time evi¬ 
dent Iv of great value, should have fallen into ruin owing to 
lack of proper care, consequent on the pov erty of the owner. 
No MS. worth noticing could be found in tlie library, which does 
not possess a catalogue or any moans of obtaining informa¬ 
tion of its contents. 

(28) Khan Bahadur Diwdn Fadl-l-Rahbl*^ Library^ Mvr^diidabdd 

This library contains only fifty Persian MkSS., most of 
which are well-known historical and biographical works. 1 
found two liistorieal MSS. worth noticing, one entitled Dastur 


1 For his life see the Masnad of Mur§^idabad by P. C. Majumdai and 
History of MursMdahad by Col. J. H. Tull Walsh. ^ 
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aUAmal of an Ajmlr Qanungu, and the other an unique historical 
work without title by Ghiyftth al-Din Md. JamI who flourished 
in the 10th century of the Hijrah. I have mentioned this work 
in detail in my notices. (No. 55). When I arrived at Murshid- 
abad in 1917, the Dlwan was undergoing medical treatment in 
Calcutta and died there shortly afterwards There is a copy of 
the first work {Dastur al-Amal *) in the A.S,B. Library. The 
copy under notice bears the signature of Mr. Blochmann, dated 
A.D. 1870 = A.H. 1287. The library has no catalogue. After 
the death of the Dlwan, it was removed to Salar, his home in 
the District of Murshidabad. 

Dacca. 

(29) Nawwah of Dacca Library. 

This library was founded by Sir Khwajah Navvwab ‘Abdal- 
(jhanl. It contains 257 printed and MS. volumes of Arabic, 
Persian and Urdu works. The number of poetical w orks .in 
manuscript is greater than of other works. There are 64 Per¬ 
sian poetical works in manuscript among which the Diwan of 
‘Ubayd Zaktoi ^ (d. a.h. 772 = a.d. 1370) is specially worth 
noticing. Unfortunately the MS. is defective at the begmning 
and the end ; it is written in good Nasta‘liq. 

It appears that no improvement in the library wa^ 
effected by the successors of the founder, Sir Naw wab Ahsan- 
Allah and Sir Nawwab Sallm-Allah. 

Great credit is due to Col. J. Hodding, c.i.e., Chief Manager, 
Nawwab’s Estate, for preparing a list of the works in the 
library. The A.S.B. is obliged to him for kindly sending the 
list together with certain MSS. on loan. 


Hampore. 

(30) Ram pore State Library. (R S. Lib.) 

This library was founded bv Nawwab Favd-Allah Khan 
^ Aii«u X.M - (a.h 1187-1208 = A.D. 177.i-1793). Naw- 
»y.’ Fayd-Allah KJian, son of Naw^wab 

‘Ali Muhammad Klian Bahadur (a.h. 1132-1163 = a.d. 1719- 
1748), was the first Nawwab of the Rampore State. Nawwab 
Fayd-Allah was a great patron of learning. There were many 
‘Ulama’ in his Court, e.g. Mawlavi ‘Abd al-‘AU, Bahr aJ-^UIum,'^ 
Lucknow (d. a.h. 1225 =a.d. 1810)* Qudrat-Allah Sadiqi, an 


1 See for DctatOr al’*Amal, A.S.B. Cat., p. 30, No. D 1C3. 

2 See for ‘Ubayd Zakftn! and his works, Br. Mus. Pera. Cat,, p. 809 ’ 
Taqi KSfi&f, Oudh Cat., p. 18. Sprenger Cat., p. 627, Bodl. Cat. , p. 360, and 
Dawlat Shdh, p. 288. 

8 See for ‘Abd el-‘Ali, Bohr aU*Ulum, TazkiraM-* Ulama'i Hind, 
p 123, Hadd'iq al-Hanaflyah, p. 467. Abwdl 'XJlamdArPirangi MdhaU, p. 
64, J.A.S.B. my Ar. Notes, Vo\. XIII, 1917, p. Ixzxvii, Ahjad al-*Ulvim, 
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inhabitant of Mavl. near the town of Kahar in Rohilkhand, author 
of Jam4-Jahdn Nurna,^ composed in a.u. 1193 = a.d. 1779, a 
general history, and Takmilatal-S_kv'ara,'^hio^TeLphy of the poets; 
Hakim Babar, author of Fusul-i'Fayd-Allah Khdni, a medical 
work. By order of the Nawwab, a digest of Muhammadan Law, 
namely “ Fatawa-i-Fayd-Allah Khdm,*' was compiled in 3 vols. 
by the learned men of his Court on the model of the Fatdwd-i~ 


Nawwab Sayyid 
Md. *AII Khan. 


'Alamgirl. A copy of this Fatdwd is in the library. The Nawwab 
was very fond of collecting Arabic, Persian and Urdu MSS., but 
there is nothing to show' how many volumes the Naww'ab pur¬ 
chased, neither is there any catalogue of them. 

The successor of Nawwab Fayd-Allah IGian Bahadur was 
Nawwab Sayvid Muhammad ‘All Klian 
Bahadur (a.h. 1208-1209 = a.d. 1793- 
1794). There is no record as to how far 
he contributed to the library. 

Nawwab Haji (^lulam Muhammad IQian Bahadur succeed¬ 
ed Nawwab Sayvid Muhammad ‘All Klian 
Nawwab Haji Bahadur iu a.h. 1209 = a.u. 1794, and 
w'as on the Gaddi about four months. 
Tw^o historical works, one in Persian by 
Rif‘at and another in Urdu by Mu‘azzara ‘AbbasI were dedicated 
to him. He is said to have collected many rare and unique 
works during his journey to Kabul and Hijaz, but there is no 
trace of them in the library at the present da>. 

Nawwab (Ihnlam Muhammad was succeeded by Nawwab 
. Ahmad‘All Khan Bahadur (a.h. 1209-1256 

AlfSBahadlr = A.D. 1794-1840). There no trace of 
any catalogue prepared in his time. He 
w as a great friend of learning, and there were many learned men, 
poets and physicians at his Court, e.g, Shah Ra’uf® Ahmad, 
poetically called Rafat’* {d. a.h. 1253 = a.d. 1837), author of 
Tafbtr Ea'ufi, 'Anbar’ Shah Khan*, a distinguished Persian 
poet who died after the year (a.h. 1237 = a.d. 1821), and 
Hakim 'Ata-Allah Klian, author of TazIcirah-t-Khuld BimethdL 
Nawwab Ahmad All Khan was succeeded by Nawwab 
Muhammad Sa'id Khan (a.h. 1256-1271 
~ appears that this 

Bahadur. Nawwab purchased many books and 

MSS. for the library and prepared a cata- 


p. 927, Encyclopcedia of Islam, p. 584. Bcihr al-*Ulum had a very nice 
library containing many rare works (see Risalah-i~Quibiyah, by his son 
‘Abd al-A*la and aUNadwah, 1910, No 12, p. 7. 

1 See Elliot, History of India, for details, Vol. VJII, p. 184. 

2 See No. 83. 

For Shflh Ra’iif see Tazkirahrl^*Ulama*-irHind, p. 66, and Ehazm- 
at alrAsfiyd, Vol. II, p 703. 

* t'or ‘Anbar ^Sh’s life and work see my Pers, Notes Nos. 30J, 307 
and 308, and Intihhah Yddgdr of Amir Mlnd^i, p. 4. ^ 
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logue which, however, is not now obtainable. He engaged many 
well-known scribes, decorators of Kashmir and Lucknow on 
suitable stipends for copying and embellishing MSS. belonging 
to bis library, and many book-racks and shelves were con¬ 
structed in his time. He removed the library to the Tosliah- 
Khanah ( ). 

From the library accounts it appears that the sum of 
about Rs. 6,119 was debited to the purchase of books and MSS. 
Many authors, e.g. Mawlavl Fadl-I-Haqq Khayrabadi* (d. 
A.H 1278 = A.D. 1861), author of Hadynh-i-Scridiyah, a famous 
philosophical work, and Sayyid Kifayat ‘All Kaft ”, author of 
Ahumb ahTawdnJJi, wen^ at his Oonrt. The library became 
known to the public in the time of this Nawwab. 

Nawwab Yusuf ‘All Khan (ah. 1271-1281 == a.d. 1854- 
cs 1864), successor of Nawwab Ahmad ‘Ali 

y3su7^1l KilSn, improved the condition of the 

~ library and appointed scribes to cony 

unique and rare MSS. In his time, books and MSS. to the value 
of Rs. 12,258 were purchased. Mufti Md. Sa‘d-Allah^ (d. a.h. 
1294 = A.I). 187G) and other learned men dedicated their works 
to this Nawwab. 


NawwabK<ilb‘All Klian(4.H. 1281-1804 = a.d. 1864-1886) 


Nawwab Kalb Ali 
KhSn Bahadur. 

the state of the libn 


succeeded Nawwab Muhammad Sa‘ld 
Khan. This Nawwab, who was a great 
patron of learning, materially improved 
iry. From his youth ho was fond of study¬ 


ing and collecting MSS., and this fact is borne out by his 


autographs and signatures in the MSS. The Nawwab re¬ 


moved tlie library from tlie Toshah-KJianah to a palace near the 


Macbll-Rhawan () and appointed Rahim Shah, the 
Harughah of the Jewel House, librarian. The Nawwab 
in his last days constructed a two-storied building for the 
library near the old Lal-Pardah. ( JV } 

I'his library w^as named “ Kutub-Khanah-i-^ Ulum Dlnlyah ” 

( ajli. ), which is a chronogram. The year a.h. 1203 

= A.D. 1886 is deduced from it (the year of construction of the 
library building). This building still stands and has the above 
name inscribed on it The library was about to be removed to 
the new building when Nawwab Kalb ‘All Kban died. The 
Nawwab was very fond of Persian belles-lettires, as his composi¬ 
tions show. Unfortunately his life was ciit short, when he was 


1 For his life and works see Tazkirah-t'*Ulama*i Hind^ p. 164, and 
HadH'iq cU Hanaflyah, p. 480, and my Notes, J.A.S.B. 1917, No. 2, Vol. 
XIII, No. 151. 

2 For Sa*d>All&h Mufti. See Hada'iq cdrHanafiyah, p. 488, and Tazki- 
rah-i-*UlamS*^i~Hind, p 74. 
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engaged in writing in Persian the history of Cathay and China. 
This incomplete work may be seen in his library in manuscript. 

No less than 93 works were dedicated to this Nawwab 
by distinguished writers. Among nriiiy others the following 
learned men and poets were attached to his Court:— 

8a‘d-Allah Mufti, ‘AbdahHaqq Khayrabadi ‘ (son of Maw- 
lana Fadl-l Haqq) and Dagh, the Avell-known Urdu ])oet of India, 
etc. The Nawwnb appointed Miinsl)] Amir Alim id,^ poetically 
called Mlmi, to prepare an alphabetical catalogue of the lib¬ 
rary ; but unfortunately MtnWi left Jlampore for Lucknow, 
before the work was done. 

The Nawwab purchased minv valuable, inter(‘sting. rare 
and unique MSS in his time, and many dealers in MSS, from 
distant countries used to come to him. Me purchased the Sad 

Pand Lwpndn ( <>.u iXnd ) for Rs. 1,000. Rooks and MSS. 

in his time were purchased at an outlay of Rs 43,00'^. 

After Nawnval) Kalb ‘All Khan, Nawwab Mushtaq All 
Khan (a.h 131)4-1306 == a d. 1SS7-18S9) 
Mnshtaq (laddl. During his tcMiun' of 

— ‘ ] lower, which was only two vears, Ik* did 

much to improve the status of the library. He addel to the 
collection 323 volumes, |mrchaaed wlien he was the li(*ir- 
apparent, and appointed Hakb^hl ‘Abel al-Rahlm as the libra¬ 
rian, and many scribes, (*alligraphcrs, gilders, binder^. folio- 
turners, two registrars, etc. 

A book register was prepared for the library in hi-, time, 
and six learned men W(*re afipointed to enter tin* books and 
MSS. in it with their full details. Among these was Mawlavl 
Md. Tayyib, an Arab who died in a.h. 1335 = a.d. 1916. The 
Nawwab appointed (leneral Muhammad A‘zam al-Din I'Hian 
as the chief officer of the library. The Ceneral was a great 
patron of learning and was very fond of collecting books and 
MSS. The Naw wall laid the foundation of a new library build¬ 
ing, but he died before it was finished. Books and MSS. to tlie 
value of Rs. 7,885 were purchased in his time. 

Nawwab Mu^taq All was succee led bv Nawwab 

Md. Hamid ‘All Klian in a.h. 1306 = a.d. 

present Nawwab of Ranijiore). 
«A 1 _ n. construction of the library building 

was completed in his time in a h. 1309 = a.d. 1891 at aii out¬ 
lay of Rs. 40,000. It consists of three rooms, one in the 
middle, and one on each wing wdth a gallery running round the 
central room. The library rooms are paved with stone mosaic. 
In each of the three rooms there are 34 glass book-cases. The 


1 *Abd al-?aqq was for sonie time Head Mawlavi of tlie Calcutta 
Madrasah. For the history of the Calcutta Madrasah see Bengal Past 
and PreaenU Vol. VIII, Nos. 1 > and 16. 

« Author of Iniil^db Yadgar, etc., etc. 
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book-cases in the middle room contain English and Urdu books 
and works written in fine handwriting. In the right-hand 
room there are books and MSS. in the Pushto, Turkish and 
Persian languages, and in the left-hand room are only Arabic 
books and MSS. 

In the meantime General Muhammad A*zam al-I>[n JQian 
who was in charge of the library was assassinated. From the 
14th of April, a.h. 1309 — a.d. 1891, the charge of the library 
was given to Nawwab Yarjang. On the 29th June, a.h. 1308 
= A.D. 1891, Major Vincent came to Rampore as the President 
of the Council, and appointed Hamid al-Zafar Khan as the 
Secretary of the Council, and entrusted him with the charge of 
the library. At the suggestion of Major Vincent, Hamid al- 
Zafar Kiian separated and arranged the books and MSS. accord¬ 
ing to their languages. On the Slst March, a.h. 1309 = a.d. 
1892, Major Vincent opened the library formally. When the 
library was under the management of the Council, MSS. con- 
tinuetl to be added to the number already in stock. « 

In A.H. 1314 = a.d. 1896, when the Nawwab was invested 
with full powers, he appointed Muhammad Ajmal IQian, a 
famous i)hysician of Delhi, as Superintendent of the library in 
addition to his hospital duties. The present Superintendent in 
his time prepared a subject-catalogue of the Arabic books and 
MSS. with the assistance of Malidl ‘All Khan, poetically called 
Murntdz, ” who had been appointed custodian of the library in 
a.h. 1281 = A.D. 1864. This Catalogue, which abounds in errors, 
does not contain full information regarding the works and tlieir 
authors, but is to some extent helpful. 

In A.H. 1315 = A.D. 1897 Hafiz Ahmad ‘All* Khan, poeti¬ 
cally called “ was appointed Superintendent of the 

library, in addition to his duties as Comptroller of the Nawwab’s 
household, in the place of Hakim M\ihammad Ajmal Khan. 
Hafiz Ahmad ‘All Klian is very intelligent and painstaking. 
Mr. Beveridge has commended him in his article in the J.B.A.S.^ 
1901, p. 75. He rendered me valuable assistance in my work 
whenl was at Rampore. A catalogue of Persian works^ is 
being prepared under his supervision. 

J trust that the Persian catalogue will be of great help to 
Orientalists and scholars in making researches. 1 am informed 
by the present Superintendent that the number of Arabic and 
Persian MSS. was 8,587 up to September 1915, and of printed 
books 13,503, but Mr. Beveridge ^ has noted the number of MSS. 
as 8.720 in the J.B.A.S., 1901, p 74. 


1 See my Notes, Vol. XIII, 1917, No. 2, p. Ixxiv. 

2 For Persian Catalogue of Rampore see my Urdu article, published 
in the Aligarh Institute Gazette, 13th March 1918, p. 6^, line 27. 

Mr. Beveridge has noted only the following 7 Arabic, Persian and 
Turkish MSS :— 
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It appears from the statmiient' of Hakim Muhammad 
AJmal Khan, Su])ermtendent of the library, that in a h 1315 = 
A.D. 1891, the mimber of the entire eollection, printed ^vo^ks 
and MSS. was 11,000, as follows :— 

Arabic 
Persian 
Urdii 
Turk! 

Pushto 
Phasha 
Sanskirit 
NagrT 
Panjabi 

11,000 


3,304 

2.392 

40 

37 

10 

3 

7 

I 


I am informed there are 3,302 Persian MSvS. on the siibjoets 
detailed below :— 

1. Astrolo<^y ( ) .. .. 52 

2. Astronomy ( ) .. ., 58 

3. Piogra])hies of Traditionists (>U%*f) 

„ l’oP(s s/iJ) ^ 

,, ,, Sufis and ^ 

Works on Sufism j) 

Arabic MSS. 

( 1 ) 

Qiinun Ma^'uii, hy Abii Rayliari Md. B. Ahmad al-lVpunI (d.A.n 
•140 = A.D. 104S), dated a.it. 1035 = a.d. 1026. 

(For Biruni see Tarltsh al-Hukama^ of Qifti, p. 1)7, and ‘ Vyun al-Anba\ 
Vol. II, p. 20 ) 

Turk! MSS. 

( 2 ) 

A Turki Poem written by the Emperor Babar (a ir. SOI) —037 =sa.d. 
140:1^1530). 

Persian MSS. 

(3) 

Ta7'ikh-i~Babari of Shaykh Zayn i^wafi. 

(4) 

History of Akhar of Hh]*! Md. *Arif Qandhfirl. 

(5) 

Tafhlm al Tanfim, by al-Birunl (see Br. Mua. Pera. Cat , p. 451). 

( 6 ) 

Tnrlkh-i-Quzldah. by Hamd-Allah Mustawfi, composed a.h. 730 =a.d. 
1320, dated a.’h 843 = a.d. 439. 

(7) 

TurtJshri’Akhari, dated a.h. 1041 = a.d. 1631. For fuller details see 
J.H.A.S., 1001, pp. 75-77. 

1 See for details preface of the Arod>ic Cat ., Bampore Library, prepared 
by ^akim Md. Ajraal Khan, p. 3. ^ 
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4. 

Calligraphical Specimens ^ 


28 

5. 

Commentaries on the Qur’an 


25 

6. 

Chemistry . 


19 

7. 

Chirography .. 


5 

8. 

Chess and Card j 


4 

9. 

Cookery (^^Uis) .. 


8 

10. 

Dictionary of the Qur’an oU)) 


4 

11. 

Ethics () .. 


148 

12. 

Etymology ,, 


37 

13. 

Fortune-telling () 


20 

14. 

Fables, Tales and Poetry 





955 

15. 

Geography 


10 

16. 

Geomancy .. 


25 

17. 

History (icip) 


271 

18. 

Index of tlie Qur’an 


23 

19. 

Interpretation of Dreams (jt^) 


4 

20. 

Jurisprudence (Aaf) 


27 

21. 

Law of Inheritance 


6 




2.323 

22. 

Lexicography (oUi) 


118 

23. 

Literature (v^O 


167 

24. 

Logic ( ) 


6 

26. 

Mathematics 


22 

26. 

Medicine (w-ds) 


245 

27. 

Military Arts (w^) 


6 

28. 

Miscellaneous (oU^iL.) 


70 

29. 

Music 


13 

30. 

Philosophy (AiJL») 


22 

31. 

Physiognomy 


1 

32. 

Prayer () 


47 

33. 

Prosody 


29 

34. 

Rhetoric (cwsH#) .. 


44 

.36. 

Surgery 


3 

36. 

Syntax ( 


18 

37. 

Talisman and Magic ^ 


19 
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38. 

Theology (f ^ Jo 15^) 

83 

39. 

Theory of Jurisprudence (Aai J^l) 

8 

40. 

Tradition .. 

104 

41. 

Various Readings of the Qur’an 

22 

42. 

Veterinary Arts 

20 



1,069 



2,323 



3,392 


The niiinher of medieal works is larger than the rest; the 
reason for tin's appears to be the predilection which the Superin¬ 
tendent of the library, Hakim Md. Ajnial Klian, liad for medicine. 

When 1 visited the library ] found the library staff con¬ 
sisted of 38 ])ersons whose monthly salaries totalled Rs. 567. 
Among them wen' ten calligraphers engaged in copying old 
rare MSS. and six folio-turners in dusting and clearing. The 
total expenses of the library from 1307 a.h. = 1889 a.d. to 
1322 A. II = 1904 A.D., were Rs, 92,446. Of the many libraries * 
I have inspected I found this the best of all. Probably there 
is none in India equal to it. It has been visited by every 
Viceroy There is in it a splendid collection i;f Arabic and 
Persian MSS. wx'll kept and cared for. It was quite a pleasure 
to see books so well-housed as they are here. Probably there 
is hardly a library in the Islamic w^orld from which a MS. has 
not found its way to this library. There are many holographs 
and old copies, and also many copies which were written in the 
lifetime of their authors and many MSS. wdiich were collated 
and corrected by famous and eminent scholars. 

I was engaged for about five months in inspecting the 
librar}^ during which time 1 was able to examine thoroughly 
a considerable number of Persian MSS. I imagine the whole 
contents of the library cannot be inspected fully in less than 
three years. Owing to an outbreak of plague, 1 was compelled 
to leave Rami)ore before I had finished my work. I suggest, 
with due respect to the authorities, that the preparation of a 
catalogue on the lines of those published by the British Museum 
is urgently necessary and should be undertaken as soon as 
possible. 

There are more than 347 Arabic and 523 Persian MSS. 
written in exquisite hand by the authors themselves and by 
eminent calligraphers. Portraits of well-known artists are in 
abundance in the library. Among the many remarkable, old 

* 24 libraries visited by me. See for full details J.A Vol^ 
XUI, No. 2, June 1917, and my Arabic Notes, p. Ixxx. 
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and interosting A\orks the following Arabic and Persian MSS. 
are s])ecially worthy of attention :— 

Aba BTC MSS. 

(1) An uni(nie and old eoininentary upon the Qur'an, 

entitled al-Nukat ‘ wa'l J'yuu ( ), by ‘All B. Md. B. 

Hal)lb al-Mawjirdi/^ a most distinguished jurisconsult of the 
Shafite sect {d. a.h. 450 = a.d. 1058). Dated a.h. 577 = A.i>. 
1183. 

(2) Another uni(|ue and old conunentary upon the Qur'an 

from Clui])ter 33 to the end, entitled aJ-Tay^ir fl'l 

Tafnir^ ( ), by Abu’l Qasiin 'Abd al-KarIm 

H. Hawazin al-Qushuyrl,^ an eminent jurisconsult He also 
possessed great skill in penmanship and a profound kn(n\ledg(* 
of Sufism (d. ^ Ti. 405 ^ a.d. 1074) Transcribed by JaTar B 
‘Dinar al-Sayrafi al-Haildadi, datetl a.h. 070 = a.d. 1273 

(3) An autograph e(»j)y of an unicpie work containing tlu^ 
biogra))hie'> of the traditionists entitled Nihdynl^ al-SiCnl fi 
Hhodyal alSitlat al-T^ul 

Ibrahim^ H. Md. B. Fvhalil Burhan aJ-Din al-Halabi. called Sibt 
B. al-‘Ajami (//. a.h. 841 = \.d. 1438). He began to compose ' 
the work in a.h. 83J1 = a.d 143(5 anil finished it m the course 


• For roferonco see H. Kj) , Vol. VI, p. 38*1. 

<? For Mawardi’s life and other works, see Brock , Vol. I, p. 380, and 
Ibn Khatlikun . p 401. 

S For reference see 77. Kh., Vol. IF, p. 487, who holds a very high 
opinion of the commentary as appears from tho following remark:— 

* For Qu.;^iayrl and his other works, see Brock, , Vol. I, p 432, J.A.S.B. 
(Xew senes), Vol. XIll. 1917, iny Arabic Note No. Ibn JCbalilkan and 
Na/ahat (Calcutta 1859). p. 351. 

f> For reference see 77. 7C/i., Vol. VT, p. 401 

« For author’.s life and his other works, sec Bcrl. Library Catalogue, 
Nos. 1479 and 3350, and Brock , Vol IT, p. 07. 

^ At the beginning of the fly-leaf the following note appears by the 


author:—cJUhiL ^ 

^ AA*«i ^^>0 fjj^j { yUc ) 

aJJi ( j) all <x»anJi - wJlsu ajU>U^^ 

ptiSAJi aJU.£ oiAAjf j - j ajUcu^l j aJf ^ U4>^ 

- ajUjU) j 5 c>^ y J^llf 

On the la.st fol. another note on the merits of the work is written by a 
critic:—aJJ| CoAsJ 

y vjUy ^ i^\sSyAj y aoX: aXlf 
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of a year. Dated tlie MadraHali Alfivali a< Aleppo a.h. 

829= A.o. 143(). 

(4) A oomplete Arabic Diwan eniiWod al'Undirah 

written by Yaqiit '-Musta^aiml, the ceb'bratefl calli"ra[)lie!‘(r/. 
A.H. 698= A.u. 1308). Dated' a.h. 629 = a.i>. 1220. It ])ears 
tile seal of Thralnni ‘Adil Khab ^ A\hose 

library the MS. formerly beloiigecl. 

(5) A famous autograph copy on the lianafi school of 

law entitled aJ-Ashhnh* \m'l Nam'ir ( ) by Zayn 

al-‘Ab!din lb Ibrrihlni. called Jbn Najini (d. a.h. 970 = A.n. 
1663). Dated ^.h. 060 = A.n. 1562. 

(6) Maqaimf Hariri { ).a well-kno\\n work on 

Arabic literature, b\ Md. al-Qasim B. ‘Ali-B. Md. al-llailri. 
Written by the famous rhetorical! Sa’d al-Dlii Mas^ud B. 'Umar 
al-Taftazanl^ (rA a.h. 791 = a.d. J3S9). with marginal notes, 
dated the Madrasali dmadlyah A H. 740 = a.d. 1338 as he says 

at the end of tlie MS. :— 

AllAiKAM) j Ai-** 

- ^1 

(7) A ver\ valuable' and well-known coniiiK'nlarv u]ion the 

Kdjhjah entitleel Rail^ Kadi al-l)in Md. (r/. A.H. 68/ 

= A.D. 1287). Transcribed by Sa’d-Allah Khan ((/. a.h. 1066 


. Ahxtk ^ tr^rv ] ^ 

I For Yaqut-MnstaMimi, soe 1017 (Now sories), Vol XllI, 

No. 2, my NoUft No. 1. For D'lWnn al-Hadirah, by Qutbuh B. Aws, see 

Brock.^ Vol. b V- 20 , ^ -i.* 

5/ In tlu- last fol of the Dlirdn the following lines are written : — 


cyO . taJy cr-»- } y 

^Ui a) lA-la. [ p I ri'l I AJUi— 3 i C~’ </' 

. 3 j l^Lao j i*«j 

.1 Ibrahim ‘Adii ^i5h (A.H. 041-90.3 = a.d. 1634-155.-.). .Seo O.B.J)., 
p. 171, and Br. Mus. Pers. Gat., p. 4t54*^ Adil ^ah was very fond of 
c<>llecting interesting MSS for his library, as would appear from my Noten 
(No. 270) (see Fergusson'a Architecture at Bijapore^ p 7^)) and preface of 

the Loth Catalogue. _ t a omi 

For other copies by the same scribe (Yaqut) see J.K.AA.b., J.iUl, 
p 334 No. 5901. Selections from the Diwan-i-* AH written by the same 
scribe are preserved in Mun^ii ‘Ali Husayn Lib. at Hyderabad, Bocoan. 

* For Aehhah wa"1 NazaHr and its author consult Brock. ^ Vol. II, 
p. 310, and H. IC^., Vol. I, p. 30a 

& For Taftazani, seo Brock, ^ Vol. II, p. 216. 

« For fuller details, see 1917, No. 2, Vol. XIll (Now series), 

my Arabic Notes (No. 160). 
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= A.D. 1655) who was the celebrated minister of the Emperor 
Shah Jahan. See for this w'ork my Note No. 150 in the 
J.A.S.B. XIII, ion, No. 2, Ma^mitr ahUmnra\ Vol. T, pp. 441- 
449 and Hayat-i-Salih of Md. Sa‘id Ahmad (Urdu). 

Turkish MS. 

(8) A complete work in Turkish wTitten by the Emperor 
Babar * (a.h. 899-937 = a. d. 1493-1530). This fact is attested 
by a note in the handwriting of the Emperor ghahjahan (a.h. 
1037-1069 = A.D. 1628-1059). For fuller details see J.A.S.B, 
1910. Vol. VI, Extra No. 

Persian MSS. 

(9) A very valuable and old oo])y of the Persian translation 

of Tafsir Tabari [ ) dated e. 4.H. 600 = a.d. 

1203. See for details (No. 11). 

(10) A very valuable copy of the well-known religious tract 
of Klnvajah ‘Abd-Allah al-Ansari, transcribed by Sultan ‘All 
al-Mashhadi the celebrated ealligrapher. The copv has notes 
written bv the Mughal Einperois. For full(T details see (No. 
30). 

(11) A rare and autograph copy of Muhammadan Law- 

entitled Fatavm'i-Annnlyah byMd. Amin B. ‘Abd- 

Allah. Bated a.h. 978 = a.d. 1570. For fuller details see (No. 
51). 

(12) An account of a jounn^v of the Emperor Muhammad 
Shall ^A.H. 1131-1161 = A.D 1718-1747. For details see (No. 61). 

(13) Tw o valuable copies oi the Dlwnn-i-Hafiz. (vSee Nos. 124 
and 125.) 

(14) A ver^ valuable and interesting co|)v of the Kulltyat-i’ 
Sa^di. (See No. 182.1 

(15) A very valuable copy of the Kulltydt~i~Faqih 'Imad. 
(See No. 185.) 

(16) An autograjih and valuable copy of the Dtwnn4-Anand 
Earn poetiealh called MnJchlis'' ^ (d. A.n. 1164 = a.d. 1750). 
(See No. 194.) 

(17) A very rare Mnfhnaii entitled Jdmi'al-Asrdr Dated 
A.H 1064 a.d. 1653. (See No. 198.) 

(18) An unique copy entitled Mathnavl 7ikr al-'Aysh, by 
Asl(0. (See No. 202 )’ 


t The Emperor Bfibar was very fond of collecting Arabic, Persian and 
Turkish works. He appropriated the library of Ghnzikhan, an AfghRn 
noble of the Pan jab. whom he imprisoned: see Talbot’s Memoirs of 
H56ar, p. 176, Tazkirat alrSalaiin (MS. copy in the BohSr collection 
fol. 104). 

^ The Emperor Muliaminad ^lah had a library containing many 
interesting MSS. (see Bod. Lib. Cat. Nos. 128 and 244).‘ 

« For Anand Ram’s life and his other W'orks sec Elliott, Vol. VIII, 
p. 76, NatWijaUAfkar and J^izanah. 
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(19) A rare copy of seven Mathnavies, entitled Sab ^aU 
Ma'am, by Yusuf ‘All B. Md. al-Husayiii al-Jurjanl. (See No 
204.) 

(20) A very rare and valuable copy of a romantic* poem, 
entitled Mantiq aURayahtn by Asl, coniposc^d in a.h. 830 = A.n. 
1426. (See No. 211.) 

(21) An unique Mathnavl entitled Na^^irwn Manzur, by Asi. 
(See No. 215.) 

(22) A very famous loligious tract entitled Sad Pand Luq- 
m/dn. by Khwajah ‘Abd-Allfth Ansari, transcribed by the cele¬ 
brated calligrapher Mulla Mlr‘ All; it bears the autographs of 
the Mughal Emperors and of Jahan Ara Begam. (See No. 239.) 

(23) A very valuable and old copy of ZaMnrah-d-Khwarizm 

^dhl ( )• Bated A.H. 560 = a.d. 1164. (See 

No. 247.) 

(24) A very interesting work on interpretation of dreams. 
Presented bv the Emperor Akbar to Bayram Khan, with an 
autogra])h note by ‘Abd al-Rahlin Khankbanan (d, \.K. 1030 
= A.D. 1626). (See No. 283.) 

(25) A very valuable copy of the Oulistdn, transcribed by 
the celebrated calligrapher ‘Abd al-Rashld Davlami (d. a.h 
1085 = A.D. 1674). rSee No. 313.) 

(26) A very valuable and excellent co])y of Rdwdat al- 

Anwar of Khwaju KirnianI (d. a.h. 74^^= a.d. 1341). Tran 
scribed bv the famous caUigrapher Mir Dated a.h. 975 = 

a.d. 1567*. (See No. 201.) 

(27) A very valuable eo])y of Haft-Awrarig of ‘Jdnii^ (d 
a.h. 898 = .A.D. 1492); it contains 19 excellent miniatures. 
(See No. 220.) 

(28) A very valuable autograph cornnumtary upon the 
famous astronomical work entitled Kashf al-TIaqd'iq, Dated 
A.H. 709 = A.D. 1309. (See No. 252.) 

The library contains many works of authors of world-wide 
fame. The following are the names of some such authors, and 
the figures against their names denote th(' number of their 
works that are in the library :— dumber 

of 

works. 

(1) Abu ‘All al-Husayn B. ‘Abd-Allah B. Sina ‘ 

(Avicenna) (d. a.h. 428 = a.d. 1037) ..46 

(2) Abu Hamid Md. B. Md. al-(^azzall^ (d. a.h 

505 = A.D. nil) .. .. ..23 


i See for Sina^s life and his works. Brock,^ Vol. T, pp. 452-468, *T7yun 
alrAnhU, Vol. II, pp. 2-20, TdirlMk al-Hukarna' of Qifp (Leipzig), pp. 413- 
426 and p. 190. 

* See for (rhazzfflf^s life and his works. Brock., Vol. I, pp. 419-422, 
aUQbazzali of ^ibli Nu^manr (in Urdu), Literary History of Persia, by 
Mr. Browne, p. 293, and Ibn JSJiallikan, p. 636. 
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Number 

of 

Works. 

(3) Md. B. Md. B. Tarkhan Abu Naar al-Farabi * 

(rf. A.H. 339 =’a.d. 950) .. 28 

(4) Abii Ja‘far Naair al*Dlii Md. B. Md. al-Hasaii 

al-Tus) » al-Sh!l (d. a.h. 672 = a.d. 1273).. 32 

(5) Ahmad B. ‘All B. Md. B. Hajar ® ghihab al-l)ln 

al-‘AsqalanI aJ-Sliafi‘l [d. a.h. 852 = a.d. 

1449) .. .. .. ..17 

(6) ‘Abd al-Salam B. 'Abd-AIlah B. Taymtvah * 

al-Harraiii (d. a.h. 652 = a.d. 1254) ‘ . . 9 

(7) Fakbr ^ al-T)in Md. B. ‘Umar B. al- Husayn B. 

KJiatib al-Kazi {d. a.h. 60(i = a.d. 12(M)) .. 10 

(8) Abu’l JlayhanMd. B Ahmadal-Blruni (r^. a.h. 

440 = A.D. 1048) .. ..5 

(9) ‘Abd al-Rahman B. Abl Bakr Jalal al-Din al- 

Suvutr (d. A.H. 911 = A.D. 1505) .. 84 

(10) MuhViSal-DinMd. B.‘AH B. Md. B. al-‘Araln 

(r^'A.ii. 638 = A.D. 1240) .. .. 35 

(11) ‘All B. Ahmad B. Hazm^ al-‘AndahlsI [d. a.h. 

456 = A.D. 1064) .. .. .. 3 

I cannot conclude tliese Notes without exjircssing my in¬ 
debtedness to the Commissioner of Bareilly Nvho ])rocured 
the necessary jicrniission from llis Highness the Nawwab of 

J For Abu Nasr Farftbi’s life and his works, see Brock , Vol. I, p. 
210, Uyun al-Anba’, vol. IT, pp. 134-140, and Tartth al-Hukama' (Leipzig), 
pp. 277-280, O.B.D., p. 128, and Ibn Khallikan, p. 077. ' 

2 For Tilsrs life and his works, see Brock., Vol. 1, p. 508, and Rawdaf 
atrJanndt /i Ahwdl ^Vluma'al Sadat (Bombay). 

y For Ibn Hu jar ‘Asqalani’s life and his works, see Brock., Vol. II, 
pp. 67-70. 

It may be interesting to Orientalists to know that there is an 
autograph copy of Fath al-Barl fl Shark al-Bukhart (see Brock., Vol. 1, 
p. 169) b\ the same author (Ibn Hajar ‘Asqaloni) in the library of the 
A.S.B., in the Government collection (see Catalogue, part Z, p. 38, Nos. 
695 and 696). 1 intend to give a list of the valuable and interesting 

MSS. in the library of the A.S.B., and in the Government collection with 
their full particulars in my next Notes. 

4 See for Ibn Taymiyah’s life and his works Brock., Vol. I, p. 399, 
Fawat, Vol. T, p. 267 Mag&lat-i-Shibli (in Urdu), pp. 217-234, Tahagat al- 
Hanabilah of Tbn Rajah (d. a.h. 796 = v.j). 1393), Tahaqdt of 

ZahaVn (d. a.h. 748 = a d. 1.348), Durar al-Kdmlnah of Ibn Hajar al- 
‘AsqalSni (d. a.h. 852 = a.d. 1449), and Fawat alrWafayut of Ibn Khallikan 
(d. A.H. 081 = a.d. 1282). Ibn Taymlyfih’s father had a good library 
which he conveyed to Dimashq when the Tatars rose in rebellion in his 
country (Harrftn), (see Tabaqai al-Hanabllah of Ibn Rajah). 

& For Razi’s life and his works consult Brock., Vol. I,pp. 606-508, and 
Uyun a1rAnbd\ Vol. li, pp. 23-30. 

® For Biruni’s life and his works see Brock., Vol. 1, pp 476-476, and 
Uyun al-Anbd. Vol. 11, p. 20. 

T For Suyiiti see Brock., Vol. II, pp. 143-158. 

8 For Ibn ‘Arabl’s life and his works see Brock., Vol. I, pp. 441-448, 
NafahZt al-Uns, pp. 428 and G33, and O.B.D., p. 167. 

^ For Ibn IJazm*s life and his works see Brock., Vol. I, p. 400, Berl. 
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Rampore* for ino to inspect and write notes on the MSkS. of the 
library ; I am also oblij^ed to tlios(‘ ^enth'nien who rendei’ed me 
assistan<*e in writing this history of the library. But my 
warmest thanks are duo to Mr. S. W. Kemp, Superintendent 
Indian Museum, for kindly revising tlie [)roof sheets of Sec¬ 
tion A, and to Mr. G. H. Tipper, Superintendent Geological 
Survey of India, for revising the foot-notes of tlie notices. 


Lib. Cat., No. 9610, Maqalat-i-ShihU (in Urdu),pp. G8-7(>, and Tazkirat aU 
Hu^az of Zahati (d. a.h. 748 = a.d. 1348). 

^ For the history of the Ram pore State see Imp Oaz. of Ind.f Vol. 
XXI, pp. 182-190. 



NOTES ON IMPORTANT ARABIC MSS. 
I. 

Commentary on the Qur’an. 

153- 



An unique commentary upon the difficult passages of the 
Quran without author’s name. Probably the author flourished 
not later than the 7th century of the Hijrah, as appears from 
his remarks on the writings of a contemporary author ‘Abd al- 
Haqq called Ibn Atlyali {d, a.h. r>42 = a.d. 1147). It appears 
from the mode of style that th(' autlior was a highly accom¬ 
plished writer. 

The author in his commentary on the Ist chapter of the 
Qur'an ( ) has discussed briefly almost all the 

cognate subjects shortly, and in the rest of the commentary he 
has mentioned the grammatical (‘onstruction (wf^t), vocabulary 
( oAI ) and application (of the verses of the Qur'an. 

Unfortunately two verses at the beginning of tlie 2nd 
chapter (^^1 ) are missing. Some fols. are spoiled by 

moisture. Written in Nuskh. Hated Jurjanlyah* in KhwS- 
rizra^ A.H. 717 = a.d. ]:117. 

Beg :—(JS aJJi 

End :— ^ ^ j Ujj j 

(M. Md. Surati, Rajpotana, Tonk.) 


II. 

Biography. 

154. 

This work contains biographical accounts of learned men, 
judges, saints, traditionists, literateurs, poets, caliphs, kings, 

1 For fuller details of the work see my Urdu article, published in 
the Aligarh Institute Gazette, 23rd May 1917. 

2 For Jurjffniyah see Mu*jam aUBuldan, Vol. II, p. 64. 

For .^warizm see Mu*jam aUBulddn, Vol. II, p. 480. 
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nobles and viziers of all places, who lived in the 8th century to 
10th century of the Hijrah :—ho ^ 

j ^ AaJLc ^2^ 

j j thdill j #l»JLal| ^ Sl^il j ^UUJ| 

Ui^ j! ^3hpA► Ux(m j| Ajj^\ J 3 ^ uiT^JUf^ 

- Uj^/O ^1 Ujyj^ 

The name of tiie work Daw^al-Lmni' by Sakb&vl 

(d. A.ir. 902 = A.D. 1497) appears in the title-page, but from the 
account given on th(‘ last fol., it appears that the work was not 
composed by Sakhavi because he died in A.n. 902. It contains 
accounts of incidt^nts which happened 28 years after his death. 
From the following account in fob 252 it appears that the work 

was composed b\ one of his pu])ils as a supplement, ( Jhi ) 

when Sakjiavi was alive :—.fefU, LilMj Uafa^ 

AiuJi gid aJL:xi ^9 ^ ^ ^1 aUi 

. AjytiJl 

The al)ove stat(*meut proves that the work cannot be 
Daw^al-Lami'. g^)U| (For l)aw^ *^-Lami" see Br. Alus. 

Pers. Cat., ]) 511a, and the Introduction of tlie Hist, of the 
Caliphs by Maj. Janet, p. x.) 

Tliere are two commentaries (supplements JL» i ), one ont itled 
Badr al-Tdli' g^IlkJf ;t>o hy Shamma^ (d. a.h 9J() = a.d. 1529). 

A co])y of Badr aJ-Tdlr is in the O. P. Library (Bankipore). The 
beginning of the work docs not agree ^vith the co])y under 
notice. This work cannot also be Badr al-Tdli‘. 

The otlier entitled al-Qabs aPHdm by' Abd al-Salani (d. a.h. 
9J1 = A.D. 1525) may bo al-QabsaLfldvt. I!. Kh. has only 
noticed the above three works under Daw al-Ldmi" but has 
not given their beginnings. See also Brock.. VoL 11, p. 34, 
for the above three works. However, the work under notice 
is rare, valuable and interesting and is arranged alphabetically 
atjcording to the names of persons. It is a pity that the names 
are up to the letter ‘ Ayn ( ^ ) ‘Ubayd only. 

The author gathered the materials from tlu^ following works 
as mentioned in the preface :— 

- . ^y/siK . ^;U 

- ^ 

The MS. contains many clerical mistakes. Written in minute 
and neat Nasfeb, probably in the author’s time. % 
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• Beg :— } SUaJi jiij ^ oU^^I ^AJ ^aR.J| 

ijjf 

(l^uiidkar Md. $alih, Salar, Distr. Mur^hidabad.) 

Bought for the Govoriimout collection in A.S.B. in 1018. 

III. 

Medicine. 

156. 

A treatise oji medicine bvMd. B. Yusuf.^ It is divided into 
tliree objects ( ) •— 

(1) Name of the limbs ( • 

(2) Name of tlie simple and compound medicaments 

(3) Definition of diseases 

The objects of the work are arranged in al])habelical order 
It appears from tlie colophon that the present copy is an 
autograph written In the author in a.h. 808 = a.d 1204 as 
stated in the Colophon :— 

The work and the author are not mentiojied in Erode. For 
another work of the same author entitled Rakr al-Jawahir 

(see Loth. Catalogue No. 1024, p. 283, and Aslibur- 

uer AISS. Catalogue by Messrs. Browne and Boss, p. ccviii. 
Berl. Library Catalogue,'^^). 6230 and Stewart Catalogue, p. 135, 
No. XXVJ. Tw^o copies of the work are in the A.S.B. Lib. See 
Cat., p. 83, and A.S.B. Govt. First Collection, p. 6, No. 101. The 
work Bohr al-Jawahir was edited by Hakim ‘Abd al-Majid in 
Calcutta in 1830 a.d. See Br. Mus. Catalogue of Arabic Books, 
Vol. II, p 270. 

Written in clear Naskb except the 1st fol. which is written 
in Tadlq. The headings are in rubric. Slightly worm-eaten 
throughout but fols. 63—66 are bored through in the middle. 

1 For fuller details of the work see my Urdu article, published in 
the Aligarh Institute Gazette, 13th June 1917. 

2 For author and his other works see Br. Mus Persian Cat., p. 475, 
Ind. Office Lib, Cat No. 2304, H. l£h.,Vo]. II, p 504, Cambridge University 
Cat. by Prof. Browne, p. 278, and O.B.D., p. 264. 
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I 

UL/ 

cU«)i aJJ <>«.svJ| 
(BaliBdur ^ah, Morhipafco, Lahore. 

156 

A work on optical scioiK‘e. 

Tlic author ilourihhod in the 811) centuiw of the Jlijrah. 
H(' WHS a pu])il of Qulh al-l)In Mahmud B. Mas^iid Shiraz! 
(d. A.H. 710 = A.i). L*U2, ride Brock.. V^)l. II, p. 211) as stated 
in the preface, fol. 2b. 

I cannot tlirow much lighten the life of th(‘ author e\ce|>t 
what appears in his ])reface regarding* himself and his work. 
He is a (‘onimentator of KuUlydi aUQdnun and wrote a T(tn(pk on 
the hook of Apollonius‘S ( ) entitled Mnkhraidt 

(rh/c MS., fol. \\h). The work at)]>ears to he an (‘m er])t from 
Ihn HaytliamV*^ ^Tahrlr al-Mandzir or a commentary upon 
it Ihn Haytjiarn died in a.h. 4‘]0 = a.T). 1028. Se(‘ Brock., 
Vol. 1. ]). 470, wherc^ the name of the (‘ommentato? Kamal 
al-i)iri Ahu’l Hasan al-Fars! (d.c. a.b. 700 — a.d. HjOt)) is 
given, hut the title of the commentary is wanting, which 
however a])p(‘ars in fol, *Ah of the MS. under notic(\ Kamal 
was a contemporary of Masuld the pr<H5e])tor*, henc(‘ it may 
he inferrfMl that he was the common dor of the Tamith ac¬ 
cording to Brock. Ihn hai* divided his \,ork into 

seven Kasls and th(‘ author added a Khniimah ( aJIa. ) Zayl 
( iJji ) and Lmvdhtq ( <3’^!^ ) 5 

It contains diagrams illustrating tin* optical laws. Th(‘ 
work is \er\ interesting hut worm-eaten througliout, (\specjally 
some fols. at th(' heginning, and a portion of last fol. is pasted. 

Written in clear Naskh. Undated ; ap])ar(‘ntl\ 1 Ithcentury 
of tli(‘ Hijrali. ‘Unwan is illuminated. One copy of the work 
is in the Rampon* lihrary. Another copy of the MS. has been 
presented hy Nav\wah ‘Imad al Mulk to the Anjuman-Taiaqql 
rrdu. Hyderabad, as a])pears from its report 1016 ]) Kh* 

yJj 

Be'sj:—f*-J| j J 

- j 

(Bahadur ^lah, Mo^iiigale, Lahore.)^ ^ 

_ _ a 

• For fuller details of the work, see my Urdu article, published in the 
Aligarh Instiivle Gazette, 23rd May HU7. 

^ For Apollonius and his works see Tar^kh nl-Hiihama of Qifti. pp (U-2. 

i For Haytham see Nadiuah 1911, No. I, pp. 15 and 32, Iktifa al- 
Qanu\ p. 247, Tamaddun-i-*Arab (Urdu) of Sayyid‘ Ali Bilgrami, p. 
433, ‘ XJyun al-Anba fl Tabaqat aUAtibba\yo\. II, p. 90, Tdrihh al Hakama* 
hy QiftI, p 05, and Loth (Jaf., p. 2*12, No. 734, TIL 

^ There is another copy of the work in the library of Tlisan iil-Din, 
Maulavi Mahallah, Knkuri, Lucknow. % 



c. 

NOTES ON IMPORTANT PERSIAN MSS. 
I. 

Various Readings of the Qur’an. 


1 . 

A tract on the correct readings of the Qur'an, 

Author:—Hafiz Kalan Bukhari ? 

Dedicated to ‘Abd-Allah Bahadur Khan. Written •in 
Ta‘llq Not dated. 

Beg:— c^y SJl^j ^ 

(^ah Md. Muhaddi^ Lib., Rampore.) 

2 . 

«^U| 

On the various readings of the Qur'an, by Ra^ al-Din Abu’l 
lihaAT 'Abd al-Majid, composed in a.h. 1022 = a.d. 16B1. 
Writen in good Ta'llq. Not dated. 

I 

<*/ 

Beg:—cjfoj ... all 

O y) ^*>1 i)tLo 

(R S. Lib.) 

3. 




A work treating of the various readings of the seven recog¬ 
nized Qur'an readers, by Md. B. Mahmud B. Md. B Ahmad B. 
^ Ali al-gharlf al-Samarqandl al-Bag^d&dl ? It is divided into 30 
chapters. The copy is imperfect at the end. Written in Ta’llq, 
by different hands. Dated a.h. 1101 = a.d. 1689. 

- , . . , 1 

BegobVf Sjlli Jfil aJJ 4>«anJ| 

J 


(Ahmad-AllSh Lib., Moradabad.) 
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^ Sjoyt*^ JLxJl 

A treatise on the correct readings of the Qur^an, by Mulla 
Md. Tahir. Written in fine Naskb within gold-ruled borders. 
Dated a.h. 1083 = a.d. 1672. 

wu 

Beg:—^ ... *li <X4^| 

(R. S. Lib.) ^ ^ 


5. 

A versified treatise on the various readings of the Qur'an, 
by Hafiz RumI B. Yusuf al-Zahir, composed in a.h. 776 = a.d. 
1374 at Kbwarizm.* The total number of verses is 780 as 
stated :— 

^4>J jt ^ vIaoAij* j SUkSlA 

c^!l cU3 

oL— i>»^T -iLb J ^iASUb 

ji ^ y 

j — fcW ^ P'1) 

Written in neat Ta‘llq. Not dated. 

Beg:— jb aJJf ^^ ^^ ijy —L| 

I 

. y —w -? K:y^> 3 

(R. S. Lib.) 


II. 

Commentaries on the Qur’an. 

6.- 

I»^UJ| (^L»l 

A short glossary of the Quran, arranged alphabetically. 
Author:—Hakim B. *Imad Nagurl ? Written in bad Ta‘llq. 
Not dated. 

1 For j^wSrizm Bee Mu'jam al-Buldan, Vol. II, p. 54. 
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I 

Ox 

Beg :-LAA«^ «5 iJ^ &\i (3^3Jt 

(R. S. Lib.) 


7. 


A commentary upon eight chapters of the Qur'an from 

;<x» to »JUA (chapter 97 to 104) by Md. B. Mahmud al-Hafilzl 
al-BiikbM, who died according to Nafahaf al-Un^ (of ‘ jarnt') in 
A.H. 805= A.D. 1400, but according to BerL Lib. Cat. 850- 
1440. The MS, was transcribed, as stated in the colophon, 
from a copy which was transcribed from the author’s copy 
in AH. 1181 = A.D. 1707 : — 


JlitJ Si'xc ^ 

Written in bad Tadiq. ^ 

ou 

Beg :— 

(R. S. lab.) 


8 . 


A commentary upon th(‘ Quran bv Ahmad B Hasan B. 
Ahmad Sulaymaiu (d. a.h. 058 = a.d 1259), composed in a.h. 
519 = A.D. 1125. For details and other copies see Mahhub al- 
Albab |). 89, (). P. Lib. Pers. C^at. (Bankiporc), and Govt. hai. 
Collection, part /, p. 13. No. 2Kb 

Scrilie .—Baha’al-Din B. Yusuf al-(j>attal al-(diuri. Dated 
a.h. 980 = a.d. 1572. 

I 

I *** • '*' 

Beg :— iU A 4 .afJ| 

(R. S. Lib.) 




9. 

yyJO 

A commentary upon tlie first three chapters of the Qur'an 
by Ahmad B. ‘Abd Md. B. Sultan ‘AH B. Fath-Allah al-Badakb- 
A\h Tile date of composition is a.h. 1057 = a.d. 1047, as ap¬ 
pears from the chronogram^-.Ui in the preface, fob 2. 
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^isS )j y — ^ tr^ cA ^ 

bUw J^ ^( bU 

Written in a very fine Ta‘llq, within gold-ruled borders, 
‘Unwans illuminated. The MS. also contains a short tract on 
Sufism. j 

Beg.:— ti si) s^saJt 

(R. S. Lib.) 


10 . 

A commentary upon half of the second chapter of the 
Qur'an. 

Author:—‘All ‘Azim Khto (?). Slightly imperfect at 
the beginning. Written in Ta‘llq. Not dated. 

Beg.. 

oU^y t>A.> U< ... 

(M. MirzS Md. ‘Alt ^iSn Lib., Victoria Street, Lucknow.) 


11 . 

A very old and valuable copy of Persian translation of the 
Arabic commentary of Abu Ja‘far Md. B. Jarir al-Tabarl (d. a.h. 
310 = A.D. 922) upon the first three and a portion of the fourth 
chapter of the Qur'an. The first preface is in Arabic, compris¬ 
ing about 2 pages, and begins thus :— 

• *** 

fjJaUJi SiLiS ^ ^il| S.x*a>uo y 

J 

The second in Persian opens thus :— 

isy^\ yiy>>y ^ 

The text is written in beautiful bold Tbulh (^) character 
and the commentary in fine Ta‘llq, Most of tiie headings are 
written with gold in bold Kufi character. All AycUs and Ruku s 
are beautifully illuminated with floral designs. The first two 
folios are sumptuously illuminated. The MS. breaks off with 

the following words :— - Jly> ^4"^* ^ ^ 
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The copy is not dated, but apparently it was written 
about A.H. 600 = A.D, 1203, For details and another copy see 
Br. Mils. Pers. Cat., p. 86. and H. Kh., Vol. II, p, 346. 

(R. S. Lib.) 


12 . 

A very extensive commentary on the Qur'an in two 
volumes, by Ha6z Ghulam Mus^fa B. Md. Akbar Thanlsarl.^ 
The author states in the preface that he composed this work at 
the request of some of his friends:— 

^U3 (JLLo ^ 

jJt lijjJ* ii)t ^ 

Besides the commentary the author has left the following 
five works :— • 

The following versified chronogram in fol. 3 gives the date 
of composition a.h. 1191 =a.t). 1777. 

It is divided into eleven subjects :— 

^JU - SsAji ) - of^ • jJkfmSU - 

I - «. .. • 

OOwMi LMt ’^AtiSjtuo ^ * 

Transcribed from the author’s copy in a.h. 1252 = a.d. 
1836 as mentioned in the colophon :— 

jt 1^^ 

Am 4 A jjj jd 

is^ 3* .?t 

^ lHAa cy kJlLoa) JsA. 31 AafcuJ 

(*1 AaR^ 

Scribe:—Ghulam Muhyl al-Din B. Hafiz B. Baha’al-I)In. 
Written in Taliq. ^ 

Beg.:— Jt Jrf^ ajU^ j!ph U|j4b4^oJ| Ail 

^ (R. S. Lib.) 


I Thfinesar, a famous Hindu place of pilgrimage to the north of Delhi 
<8ee Vincent Smithes Akbar, p. 78, and A'm Akbari texti Vol. 1, p. 515). 
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13. 

A versified commentary (in Sindhi languapjc) upon the 
(chapters 78-114) of the ^ttr’an, by Hfishim ThattanI (?). 
Written in Nasld). Not dated. 

Beg.:— Jil U* 

(al-Nadwah Lib., Lucknow.) 


14. 


Th(‘ second and third volumes of a very useful and ex¬ 
tensive commentary on the Quran with a glossary, arranged 
alphabetically by Wall-Allah of Farrufehabad, the author of 
TariJ^-i-FarruIckahad. See for author Br. Mus, Pers. Cat., 
y) 9596. The author commenced the work in a.h. 1233 = a.d. 
1817 and completed it in a.h. 1242 = a.d. 1820 according to 
the chronogram in the colophon:— 


U-pt 

y v^l- 

V 

Loji o-iLi^d 




\ r 

rr 


9 y 

( 

isi 


Cj —!^i jy'* 



Vol. II contains the 16, 17 i 


Om»| Jl-- 

y^ Jb^l 3 

. . ... » 

jl—♦fj af 

id 18 chapters :— 


CL'U^« ( 9^ ) - wfc^U-« J 

y ( f A ) ~ }y^ ol&i3* 


^ ^i)yy*c 

Vol. Ill contains the 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 
29, and 30 chapters :— 

obf^i ( r» ) c;fy ;a oi-di ( M ) 


*xjU#j^rw' (ri ) - ^ j ^^*xsu A«>( 

cubf y ^^6 ( rr ) - *A»bf 31 AxilX Ja^JuuM^Af 
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oiiLif (ft) • of 4>^ iljj 

'I > &A&vofc juLMif i^i j( 

( rd ) - L^f oIaaAsuj oUK^ U^iMi ^ j 

j )l Sjjj^j i*i^j AJU Ajjf $j^Lc jd 

/i ( n ) 

r*^ jW&f Sjj^m j ^fjj jt Sj^ 

afiJULo jd ( rv ) - ^ 

ia*llf>*«» j ( ^'^ ) ‘ 

p^ cXi/o b ( p»» ^ 0^7^ ^A,»u ft Vi 

cbjf"^ e>lij ‘-^1 sLm j^f IJ ^ 

“ cMt j Ij-^ j j ^ ^ iVt ijf j 

The first volume which contains 15 chapters is wanting. 
Written in Ta‘llq. Dated a.h 1253 = a.d. 1837. 

Deg, \— - ol«!>ya^ l♦At^^>l,^& *,^b 


16. 


• fc * ** 

1^1 ^ ytr***^ 


An extensive conimcmtary upon the Sjl^, chapter 12, 
by Mu‘ln al-Miskin. the author of Ma^drij al-Nvhuwat. who 
died in A.H. 907 = a.I). 1501. See Ind. Off, Lib. Cat, No. 138. 
For another copy see Govt, Ind, Coll,, part /, p. 13, No, 215 
(.^./S.fi,). Written in Ta‘liq'. Not dated. 

I 

a; 

Beg.:—. »> 4 .»d aJJ 


(Md. Muhaddith Lib., Rampore.) 




ijjjfwo 


16 . 

^^•Uj)l ^!W! cul;Ul 

A complete index to all the Ayats and Buku's of the 
Qur^dn, arranged alphabetically. 

Author;—Ibn Md. Sa‘ld Mustafa, known as o^ 

The title of the work is a chronogram for the date of composi¬ 
tion A.H. 1106 = A.D. 1693. Written in Naskh. Not dated. 
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Beg. :—»>elaB ./0 
)y^ J3^ 5 )y^ ciUU ^ 

(R. S. Lib.) ^ 

17. 

The ])e(*uliar characteristics of each chapter of the Qur'an, 
by an anon\ moun author. 

Written in Arabic Naskh. Dated a.h. 700 = a.d. 1300. 
Scribe —Yahya Md. al-Tusl (?). 

Beg.:— y ^ - v^liXlf AaRjli ijym 

(M. A. B5ri Lib., Firangl Mahall, Lucknow.) 


III. 

Traditions. 


18. 




A v(*rv extremely valuable versified translation of the 
collection of the forty Hadith, by Mir Shay kb B. Niir al-Din 
Md. al-YuranI, composed in a.h. 929 = a.d. 1522. 

The illumination on each page is noteworthy for its beauty. 
Written in very good Ta‘llq. Dated a.h. 1221 = a d. 1806. 
Scribe :—Ashraf ‘Ali Khan of Lucknow. 


Beg. •—)\ ... 


(R. S. Lib.) 




19 . 

A collection of '40 Haditb with a Persian translation by 
one Hakim Sufi. Written in a very good Tallq in a.h. 1039 = 
A.D. 1629. The first folio is wanting. 

(Mahbab Yfir Jang Lib., Hyderabad.) 
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IV. 

Theology. 


A commentary on the famous Arabic theological work 
of ‘Abd“Allah B. Ahmad anNasafI (d. a.ii. 710 = a.d. 
1310). Commentator :—Burhto Miskin (probably Mu‘In, see 
No. 15). Composed in a.h. 914 = a.d.1508 in Hirat as men¬ 
tioned in the preface, fol. 4 :— 

1 ajUiuJ Qjy U 

Written in Ta‘llq. Not dated. 

I 

Beg. :—iJuJi aJJ ... U3T lu; , 

(R. S. Lib.) 

21 . 

ojWI 

A collection of 130 principles of theology, by M Nasr-Allah 
B. Shb-ykh Nizam. Comj)osod by order of ‘Alarnglr (a h. 1069- 
]119=iA.D. 1()59-1707). It is divided into a Muqaddamah, 
5 Babs and a IQiatiniah. Written in good Ta‘llq, within 
gold-ruled borders. Dated a.h. 1123= a,d. 1711. The fly-leaf 
bears two seals, one of ‘Alamgir, and another of Ghadanfar Klian 
Azad, foils. I and II, highly illuminated. 

Beg.:—b 

(R. S. Lib.) 


22 . 



A treatise on the signs and prognostics of the day of 
judgment and the appearance of Imam Mahdl, by ‘All B. Husam 
al-Sn, known as ‘All Muttaqi al-Hindl ^ (d. a.h. 977 = a.d. 
1569). For author and his Arabic works see Brock,^ Vol. II, 
p. 384, and (No. 32) It is divided into 4 FasU :— 

I See for *A1I Muttaqi al-Nadwah, Nov. 1910, Vol. 7, pp. 26-28. 
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ar (fc) i*x*j ifi^ 

Written in Shikastah-Anitz Nasta'llq. Not 
dated. ^ 

I 

Beg.: —... AJU Uf ... sjj A-^aBJl 


(R. S. Lib.) 




23. 






A treatise on Isma^ill theology, by Ahmad B. Zavn al-Din 
al-lhsa’i ?. 

It is divided into a Muqaddimah, five chapters and a 
Siiatimah. Writtc'ii in minute Naskb. Not dated. 

Scribe :—‘All Asghar R. Husayn Karbala’i. 

Beg.:— a 5 iit ... ... A4.*dt 

(W. Ivanow’s * collection.) 


21 


i^LmJ 


A dialogue between liajah Jang Badlh and his father on 
metaphysical doctrines, translated from Sanskrit into Persian 
at the desire of ’Dara Shukuh{d. a.h. 1069 = a.d. 1658). The 
work is divided into eight chapters ( Jl-ai ). The title of each 

chapter is given in Sanskrit with its Persian explanation as 
follows:— 


r .. r ^ .If 

( jf edii ( l^U ) ^ ( tbw ) 


( A-O ) ( (J.0 ) 

f.j^3 ^ ( aLcj^ ) Jtyk jt by* 

JiU e)f )\ y cM* ^ 

jb OA^ vs)AA b jj y e)Ay y 


Written in fine and minute Nasta‘llq. Dated 19th year of 
‘Alamglr'srei^ = (a.h. 1087 = a b. 1676). Gold-ruled borders. 
‘Unwan illuminated. Scribe:—Bupchand. 


1 Mr. W. Ivanow is a Russian traveller. He had a collection of Per¬ 
sian MSS. acquired in Persia. He came to Calcutta in 19U. ^ 
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Sog* ^>1*^ ^ VI) V V va»t«x< y ^ 

(M. A. BSsit Lib., Hyderabad.) 


25. 

4ylpiJ| 

A work on theology, by Fakbr al-Din AwrangSbadl. 
The author composed this work at the request of some of his 
friends at Pak Patan, which contains the tomb of the celebrat¬ 
ed saint Fand al-Din * ghakargange (d. a.h. 664 = a.d. 1265). 
Written in Ta‘liq. Dated a.h. 1277 = a.d. 1860. 

Beg.:— ••• j 

(R. S. Lib.) 


V. 

Sttfism. 


26 


;y’l 

A work on religious instructions and precepts, by Md. 
lsma‘11 B. Mas‘ud ‘All, known as Sajan Ijahurl, composed in a.h. 
771 = A.D. 1369. Scribe:—liahim-Allah Akbund. Written 
’m Ta‘llq. Dated a.h. 1166 = a.d 1752. 


Beg. lU ^ jp 


(R. S. Lib.) 




27. 

I 

An anonymous work on Sufism without author’s name. 
From the following note at the end the title of the MS. and the 
name of the author might be inferred:— 

(f 

In the preface the author says that on the 6th of ghaw- 
wal A.H. 871 = A.D. 1466 when he was going through the 

1 For Farid al-Din’s life see £^a 2 tna^ aUAafiy^ (by Mafti GhulSm 
Sarwar), Vol. I, p. 287. 
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^ of Md. Shlrin Mag^ribi * (d. a.h. 809 » a.d. 1406), 
he was so attracted by its beauty and utility that he deter¬ 
mined to write one on the same lines as the above work. 
Written in elegant Ta‘liq. Dated a.h. 935 = a.d. 1628. 

(M. A. Basit Lib., Hyderabad.) 


An extensive work treating of the daily prayers and othei* 
religious observations, etc., by ‘AJ)d al-Ghafur B. Md. gharaf, 
known as Lutf Rasul (?) It is divided into 21 chapters, which 
are subdivided into 108 Fasls and the Fasls into 51 Fawa’id 
( ) and a Sbatimah. Written in good Ta‘llq. Not dated. 

Beg.:—wf )\ yiy ^ 

*3^1 3^^^ V.) ^ 

(Mata Parshad, Nawazgange, Lucknow.) 


29. 


^jjacJUaJ I 




A rare and autograph work on Sufi«in, by Jamal ai-Din (?). 
Written in Nasta‘llq. Dated a.h. 1150 = a.d. 1737. 

U/ 

Beg.:— sU 04 ^ 

(Nij^am Lib., Hyderabad.) 


30. 

A work on Sufic doctrines, compiled by Habib-Allah of 
Qinnawj. It is divided into a Muqaddimah, 17 Maqasid and a 
KhStimah. Written in bad Ta‘Jlq. Dated Ilachpore, a.h. 1113 
= A.D. 1701. 

Beg.:— ^ ^ ^ 

. 

(R. S. Lib.) 

1 ¥ot Jam-i’-jahan Num3 see Br. Mits. Pers, Cat., p. 866'^ where the 
copy is mentioned to be without author’s name. 

* For, Shlrin Maghribi see same p. 633", and Sprenger Cati^V- 
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31. 

An autograph epistolary collection of mystical subjects ad¬ 
dressed to the followers of the Qadiil order, by Baha^ al-Haqq 
Qadirl, written by his own hand in the time of Md. Shah (a.h. 
1131-1161 = A.D. 1719-1748) 

c&dil ci»jA.T 

... ilsu - rr ... i^U^t ... 

.JjUi <>i^3V«0 ... ^ 

Written in Shikastah-Amiz Ta‘llq. Dated ghahjahanabad^ 
A.H. 1138 = A.D. 1725. 

Beg.;— i2>l—^ sjifo o 

^fiXA ilmirn lA^ C5t J Lf^ 

Jf J^f 

(R. S. Lib.) ^ 


32. 


X^U^I 




A treatise on Sufism, bv ‘All B. Husam al-Din al-MuttaqI 
al-Hindl (d. a.h. 977 = a.d. 1569). (For his life and works 
see Brock., Vol. II, p. 384, Nadwah 1910, Vol. VII, pp. 26-28, 
and for another Pers. work .see Pers. Note (No. 22). The chap¬ 
ters are arranged alphabetically. Written in a good Ta'llq. 
Dated a.h. 1287 = a.d. 1870. ‘ , 

Uki 

Beg.:—~4*aJl3 . ^ 

*J| Am* ^ cUIA^ 

(R. S. Lib.) ^ 


33. 

A work on Sufism according to the doctrines of the ghuttarl 
order, by Sufi B. Jawhar Jhanjhani. Written in fine Ta‘lla. 
Dated a.h. *1066 = a.d. 1655. 
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Beg. :—ar fj cib oti e>f ^ 3 ^ j 

o^^wal aJUa^ . 3 ll^aR^o 

^if ji ajjLbuM ^jJStt/o 

(R. S. Lib.) 


34. 

^’UJl 

A very instructive work on Sufism, composed in a.h. 825 = 
A.D. 1421. 

Author:—Md. Ja‘far al-Husaynl al-Makkl (d. a.h. S91 = 
A.D. 1486). For author and his other works see Khazlnat ah 
Asfiyd, pp. 402-405, where from the following quotation it ap¬ 
pears that the work was onlv promised, and was not s('en by 
the author of the Khftzmaf al-AsHyd :— 

bf dsC^'O JjAcj J 

b (>it al^b cAaX^ 

P^or another work entitled Bahr aJ-M<i'dni bv the same 
author, see Ind. Office Lib. Cat. No. 1867. Written in ordi¬ 
nary Nasta‘liq. Bated a.h. 1194 = \.d. 1779. 

Beg. :— e>V '^3J^ 3 

(M. A. Bari Lib., FirangT Mahall, Lucknow.) 


35. 

A treatise on Sufism, by Sufi gjiarlf JhanjhanT{0. It is 
divided into ten At war ( ). 

It appears from the colophon that this work was*translated 
from Hindi into Persian, • 

Scribe :—Sada Shanker. Written in good Ta‘llq. Dated 
A.H. 1159 = A.D. 1780. 

Beg.:—( J^l ) ... ofi j 

... Aiyfijji, 

(M. A. Bari Lib., Firangi Mahall, Luoknow.) 
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36. 
ill I (3^ 

A very valuable copy of the well-known religious tract of 
the celebrated saint ‘ Abd—Allah al-Ansarl al-Haravi ^ (d. a h 
481 = A.D. 1088), consisting of pious invocations to God and 
exhortations to Sufis, and is due to the penmanship of the famous 
calligrapher Sultan ‘All al-Mashhadl.* It is dated a.h. 921, * 
and is remarkably noteworth}^ for the exquisite workmanship 
in its illuminations and decorations. It has acquired an addi¬ 
tional value by virtue of the notes written in it by the Mughal 
Empeiors Jahangir (a.h. 1014-1037 = a.d. 1605-1628), Shah 
Jahan (a.h. 1037-1069 = a.d. 1628-1659) and the celebrated 
Abd al-Rahim Khankbanan ® 

(1) On the fly-leaf at the beginning, »lahangli, in his folloA\ - 
ing note, says that he received this valuable MS. as a present 
from the IQiankhanan in a.h 1023 = a.d. 1614 :— * 


- ‘ I ^rr ^ 

For another autograph note of Jahangir sec 0,P. Lih. Cat , 
Vol. I, No. 151. 

(2) The above note is followed by that of Shah Jahan, in 
which the Emperor says that the MS. was received in his 
library on the very day of his accession to the throne, viz. the 
28th day of Jumada 11, a.h. 1037 = a.d. 1627 :— 


I For ‘Abd-Allfih al-Anaari’s life and his works so© Brock, ^ Vol 1, 
p 433, Br. Muta, Pers. Oo/., p 349, Ind, Off, Lih, Cat. Nos. 1778-1780, 
Iktifdk' aUQimu^ p. 63. 

^ ‘All Ma^hadl, who was called * Sultan ’ or Qiblat alrKutfSb on ac¬ 
count of his mastery in the art of penmanship, is acknowledged to have 
brought the NastaMiq handwriting to perfection. He died according to 
the Mir*at €U-*Alam m a.h 902 = a.d. 1496 and according to the HahJb 
cd-Siyar in a.h. 919 = a.d. 1613; but both these dates are incorrect and 
anachronistic, as the Eeaalah under notice was written in a.h. 921 sia.d. 
1616. See'Br. Mue. Ptra. Cat. p. 673«, Columbia University Cat. of Ptrs. 
MSS.f Vol. I, p. 160, Tazhirat al Sala\vn (MS. copy, Bohfir Coll.), Vol. I, 
fol. 126. Hurt, Les CoUtgraphes et les minituristes de V Orient muauiman, 
pp. 221-323, Martin, Meisterwerke Muhammedanischer Kunst, 1, plates 
23, 31, Munich, 1912, and O.B.D.^ p. 391, and Pers. Notes No. 101, foot¬ 
note No. 1, and No. 239i foot-note No. 2, and J.A.S.B. 1834, Vol. Ill, 
p, 12, for the life and other transcriptions of the calligrapher. 

9 J^anld^SnSn also had a magnificent library at Ahmadabad. He 
was a great lover of MSS, and paintings. See for his life Afa’a^tr-i- 
(MS. copy of the A.S.B. Lib.)^ fol. 480, O.P. Lib. Cat., Vol. II, 
p. 79, and Maqmdt-i-Shibli, p. 186. 
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(^1 iitiuUT 

- j^\ #L^ 

For another autograph see O.P. Lib., Vol. I, No. 93. 

(3) ‘Abd al Rahim IQiankbanan, the celebrated noble¬ 
man of Akbar’s Court, in his note written longitudinally on the 
fly-leaf, gives to understand that he became the owner of this 
MS in A.H. 998 = a.d. 1589 


iiH* lsj^ rd aiu. ^;l3 

^ sX 

- 4>^jnx> ^yi ^ 

For another autograph see O.P.Lib. Cat., Vol. T, No. 93. 
The MS. also bears the seals of Shah Jahan, ‘Alamgir and 
the Kliankhanan. It is carefully preserved in a splendid 
binding. ^ 

^ . ij}^ ^ 


(R. S. Lib.) 




37. 


Oljto^ 4)Lmj 


This jS a collection of sayings of Ahmad Sarhindl Farilql. 
better known as MnJad(Iid4-Alf thdnl { ) (d, a.h. 

1034 = A.D. 1626), a celebrated Darvlsh of the 11th century of 
the Hijrah and a disciple of IQiwajah Baqi Naqshband of Delhi. 
It appears from the following colophon that Md. Siddlq Badakh- 
sin collected these sayings of the Mnjaddid, who addressed 

them to his disciples in his Ptikdf ol<Ic( * in a.h. 1019 = A d. 
1610 and that Badakh^il wrote it, as he says:— 


AjuJpl 10^ ^/olapJl vJUa^I AmM 

WkA 4 X 9 - >,yi fl l»l| 

f*X^b AJUlf 

[^ni• ]-yb: ^j uiit I.M ^vitobJ/f 


1 Seeking retirement in a mosque during the last, ten days of the 
Fast of Ramadan ; during which time the worshipper does not leave the 
place, except for necessary purposes. The time is spent in reciting the 
Qur*an and in performing the ceremony of Zikr, or the recital of the 
names and praises of the Deity, {Vide Hughes’s Dictionary of Islam, 

p. 222^* 
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For Mujaddid-i-Alf tham and the work see Eictzinat ah 
Asfiyd, Vol. 1, pp. 607 and 609, and Md. Siddlq, p. 483. 

Beg.^ 

(M. ’Ali Husayn Lib., Kucba-l-Madrasah-i-A‘izzarh, Hyderabad.) 

I 

38. 

A rare and old tract on Sufism, by Rashid al-Din Md. 
Bldawari. The author composed this work in the monastery 

( jjUiLk j of Jamal al-Dlii JurjanI in a.h. 846 = a.d. 1442. 

The work is incomplete and breaks off immediately after 
the 10th Section Written in a good Nasta‘llq. 

Undated. i 

u. 

Beg. :—be| - otxlspAlt 

U( - y 

(MaUa A. Bfisit Lib., Hyderabad.) ^ 


39. 

«._uUaU| 

•« •* 

A short psyehologico-mystical tract without author’s 
name. It appears from the ])reface that the work is a transla¬ 
tion from the Arabic original. The colophon shows that the 
MS. was transcribed from the autograph copy of Ahmad B 
Md. B. Ahmad al-Bayabayaki, bettor known as ‘Ala’al- 
Dawlah al-SamnanI (d. a.h. 736 = a.d. 1336). See Khazinat 
ahAsfiyd, Vol. IT, p. 288, and Ind. Off. Lib. Cat. No. 1922, 
p. 1073(7. 

Ui 

^ AiJ( laA. cJi&i lAA j 

For another copy and details see Bodl. Lib. Cat. No. 1283. 
Written in good Nasta‘liq. Not dated. ^ 

• **' 

Beg.:— (jjlU U .iJJ 

(M. A. BSri Lib., Firang^Maliall, Lucknow.) 


40. 




Lives and teachings of Sa'di Lahurl, ‘Abd al-Raljman 
Salmi Nl^japurl and Sayvid Adam Binniirl NaqshbaudI by Md. 
‘Umar B. Ibrahim al-Nl§hapurI. Written in Ta'llq. Not 
dated. 
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Beg.:— 

(I^iSh Md. Muliaddith Lib., Kampore.) 


41. 

A work on Sufism, by Tsa B. Qasirn B. Kukii al-Dln B. 
Ma‘ru£ B. vShihab al-Din, better known as "Iskql al-Shnttari al- 
Qadlri, who lived in the year a. if. 997 = a.d. 1588. Defective 
at tlie end. Written iii elegant Nasta‘llq. ‘IJnwan illuminated, 
within gold ruled borders. 

iyi6. has a complete copy of the w^ork: see Per 5 . 

Cat,, p. 56. 

Beg. :— 4 jhXiu . 

(M. A. Basit. Lib., rhndarghat, Hyderabad.) 

42. 

An autograph collection of Persian letters, by Mir Siilay- 
mto, known as ‘All Qull Klian (?). 

From the lollowing lines at the end it appears that this is 
an autograph copy and was written for one ‘Aziz Mirza Md. 
Hadi 

lAjSOoy \’^yQ 

- i^j0c U kiw - ail( ^l4JU 

Written in fine ^ikastah-Amlz Ta liq. Undated. 

(‘All Husayn Lib., Hyderabad.) 


43. 





A work on Sufism based on several reliable works enumer¬ 
ated at the beginning and divided into two parts. 

Author:—‘Abd al-Khallq B. ‘A^-AUah al-Ansarl. 

Written in neat Nastaliq. Dated a.h. 1114 = ai> 1702. 
I have seen another copy of this work at Hyderabad in the 
possession of a book-seller. 

(MahbGb y&r JOng Lib , Hyderabad.) 


44. 

«• 

One hundred and forty-seven letters on religious subjects 
written by Sayyed ‘Ali B. Md. B. Ilyas Afj^an <lliarghaghl- 
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sbun Slightly defective at the end. Written in 

good Naskb. Not dated. , 

Beg .:—j .... iiJ 

(ShSh Md. Muhaddi^ Lib.. Rampore.) 


45. 



A collection of thirty letters, containing spiritual admoni¬ 
tions addressed by ‘Abd al-Jalil of Lucknow to MiySn ‘Ashiq Md. 
Written in Ta‘llq. Dated Jahanabad, a.h. 1146 = a.d. 1732. 
Scribe IQialll B. Md. Shakir B. ‘Abd al-Rashid. 

Beg.:— V( j J>i 

(^ah Habib. Haydar Lib.. KfikGrI.i) 

45. 

A famous treatises on th(‘ principles of Sufism by Wall- 
Allah B. ‘Abd al-Rahirn of Delhi (d. a.h. 1176 = a.b. 1762). 
Written in Tallq, by his son ‘Abd al-Qadir ® (d. a.h. 1242 = 

a.d. 1826):—Dated a.h. 
1187 = A.]). 1773. , 

Jh/ 

Beg. \ —aII 

(11. S. Lib.) 

VI. 

Prayer. 

47. 

A treatise on prayer, by Nur Beg (?). 

It is divided into 4 Maqalat:— 

' For ^ah Habib Haydar library see my Urdu article, published in 
the Aligarh JnstitiUe Gazette, 13th March, 1918. For a topography of 
Kftkiirl see Diatr. Qaz. of Lucknow, Vol. XXXVII, pp. 189-195. 

^ Ree for ‘Abd al-QSdir’s life Tazkirah-i-^Ulani&'-i-Hind, p.l29 
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j j (•^) J e>:?t J^ J>^ (0 

^JoM^ Jy^ y ^ (^,yJr jd (T) 

iSJjj^ (f®) J {*^7^ 

^fXcy ^lio j 3 Lf^ J 

It appears from ihc following line on fol. 17Hh that it is 
an autograph copy. Dated a.h. 1221 = a.d. 1S06 :— 

- isj^ t m jy fi\jsisi)\ ixiu-nijj 

Beg. of preface - \) 

Beg. of text:— Jj^ {j^'^ aUi u^>jf 

U^J) 

(R. S. Lib.) ^ 

Vll. 

Muhammadan Law. 

48. 

^L^Jl <iJl^l 

A work relating to the legality of music, by M. Nur-Allah 
B. Md. Mufjini al-Dln of A'zanipiir, composed by tlie order 
of liis spiritual guide Shah 'Abd abRnhman in a.h. J244 = a.d. 
]S28. It is divided into a A«Aa/e and 3 which are sub¬ 
divided into vtyb Written in clear Ta‘llq. Dated a.h. 1255 
= A.D. 1839. 

Beg. :—^ 3 y^\ ^ 

,1&J| 3 kSU}\ 

(H5fi:/ Ahmad ‘AH Khan Lib., Ramporo.) 


49. 

A Persian translation of Muhammadan law from Arabic, 
by Ghulam Husavn of Ghazipore. Written in bad Ta'llq. 
Dated a.h. 1232 ='a.d. 18li 

Peg. ;_jf iallA J ^jJ\ ^Ju ti 5-y Jf 


(B. S. Lib.) 
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50. 


^1^1 lijb 

A versified work on Muhammadan law^ according to the 
Hanafite School. Author unknown. Composed in a.h. 785 = 
A.i>. 1383. The author commenced the work at the age of 5fi 
and completed it in five years. It is divided into 335 Namah 
and the number of verses is 15,200, as appear from the follow¬ 
ing verses :— 


AxU —jj ^ Jjt 


J j , — A ft x? aT ^ 

^ j —-d 

- A . ot — P 

j cfjy (j — ^ 

Jitm j AmAAA) ^ j 


Jh*» ^ 

Jti ^ 


AxU ^XJj 

Ji> - -^ . 


Namah 4 and 5 contain eulogies of Firuz Shah (a.h. 752- 
790 = A.T). 1351-1384) and Nasir-al-Din Mahmud Dihlavi (d. 
A.H. 757 = A.D. 1356). Written in fine Ta‘ilq. Another in¬ 
complete copy is also here. 


Beg.:— fii\j jr^ 


(R. S. Lib.) 


61. 

A collection of legal opinions, arranged under the usual 
headings of the Muhammadan law books, by Md. Amin B. 
‘Abd-Allah of Mu’minabM. Composed in a.h. 978 = a.d. 1570. 
It is an autograph copy as appears from a note in the colo¬ 
phon :— 

....«• cujj ^ l***^f J cbls^t aajj^ 

aU| bef - ^ ^J;Ui (2^ 

JL 

- Iax^I aUi 0^ ^ <Uauo 


Written in Naskb. 
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Beg.:—JLaili Utd L> 
C}tjij^j ^feux UJ aU «X^ o^suo 


(R- S. Lib.) 


62. 


A collection of Muhanunadan law coni])iled. as stated in 
the preface, at the request of Md. Shaybam Kiian, king of 
Khwarizm (a.h 012-916). by ‘All B. Md. B. ‘All al-Kdiwarizml. 

Scribe:—‘rthiniin B. Ghaybi. Written in Naskli. Dated 
A.H. 012 = A.i). 1.^00. An index in a different hand is prefixed 
at the beginning. 


Beg.:—^lAb j IxuAJ (^b) ^ ^ 
(R. S. Lib.) 




53. 


j*AxiU 


A versified treatise on the law of inhc ^ itance. by Siraji (0* 
Composed a.h. 725 = a.d. 1324. Dated a.il 774 = a.d. 1372 
as stated at the end :— 


^—.fcj 

^xjf bfo^L 

b Aa) j Ami Lwabj 
^yxo ^jK j 


^jLjk43 ^ ^ ^A.T 

aIA^ S*aSiA 
SXmj!> «>A 
jj jjlf j 

y {*yi^ [y 

b ^ L> 


Written in Shikastah-Amiz Ta‘liq. 

Beg.: j uib o|^ 

(R. S. Lib.) 

« 


54. 

y 

A treatise on Muhammadan law by Md. Latif B. Md. 
‘All B. Md. Shah of Bahraich in Gujrat. Composed in a.h 
1120 = A.D. 1708. It is divided into 20 chapters. 
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Incomplete: wanting 10 chapters. Written in Ta‘llq. 
Not dated. 

IBeg. *.—^1^ sS Ali 

(R. S. Lib.) ^ 


VITI. 

History. 

65. 

A general history beginning from pre-Islamic times without 
any title and carried down to the year a.h. 970 = a.d. 1562. 

The name of the author Ghiyath al-llln Muhammad JamI 
appears on fol. 1, Jn the preface he says that he was in the 
service of the Emperor Humayun ^ till the year a.h. 950 = a.T). 
154.3 and undertook to write the history after his demise wijich 
occurred some time after a.h. 9(54 = A.i>. 1556, as appears from 
the following quotation :— 

aU( ^ 

^ 

y^ijh ^ ^ j tmAfiyo j 

(ju9%k ci;>^*uJU m ct^-Axvif 

.jb #1-^ «Xx».-s OshJ ... 

c1a»JIxv.1| jJ jm ^ 

The history commences with a short account of the 
pro])hets, kings and philosophers of pre-Jslamic times. Then 
follows the history of the Islamic period in which the author 
gives laconic descriptions of the Prophet, his successors and the 
Imams; and a tabular account of the renowned personages, 
Sayyids, learned men, nobles, ministers and celebrated Persian 
poets who flourished from the 1st year of the llijrah to the year 
A.H. 970 = A.i). 1562, as appears from following passage :— 

^Upl j* OmmI JLiAmX) AT i)jU> 

j Jl tiJiiy 


1 HumSyun (a.h. 937-963 = a.d. 1530-1555) had a great literary 
taste and was very fond of books and MSS., inasmuch that he carried a 
select library with him even during expeditions. See Noer’s Akbar, p. 136 
(translated by Annette S. Beveridge). An autograph note of Humfiydn 
will be found on the margin of a copy of Dlwanri-Eafiz belonging to the 
O.F. Lib. See Cat. Vol. I, No. 151. 
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Jl^^f JL«j JU» aSUam)^ e>t*A*** Sv* ^ 1*^1 

.oAi.U» j j Ui^ 3 j 

The narrative breakn off at tlie description of Ibu Husayn 
Mirza who died in a.h. 919 = a.d. 1513. 

The author has made use of a great number of books in 
the compilation of his work. The following arc among them :— 

• A^3j - tX^a/o - . J^Hi goU. - ^»ib ^jl5 

- liuoJi ^mojj - - AJJ3CI4JI AfisU • t^JjUjC 

- »ji^J »>J 

The MS. was transcribed in the year a.h. 919 = a.d. 1513 
when the author was alive:— 

I jk I 61 r ] iSj^ ^ t ^ Jit j C:**»yI cby 

From th(* following note on the fly-leaf it a])poars that this 
MS. was in the ])ossession of one Lutf-Allah in the year a.h. 
996 = A.D. 15S7 who gave it to his son ^^ah Husayn for preser¬ 
vation as a leg<i(‘y:— ^ 

- U^c aJJi .>.a| &Ui bAb) i£}\.je j 

Jr ill A/^ yliSil lAA . ( ^ l«AV ) SSI 

^ 1 

- iidl*— aLI( 

From 1-206 foils. wTitt(ai in neat Ta‘ll(][ and the rest in usual 
Ta‘liq. Headings ai e in rubric. 

Beg.:— ^ Ij j j ^ 

(Dlwan Fa(Jl-i-Rabbi Lib., MurHhidabad.) 


56. 

A rare copy of a history of'the prophets, Caliphs and the 
Imams by Md., surnamed Kazim, composed in a.h. 1114 = a.d. 
1702. The author seems to be identical with the author of the 
Farh-i-Namah-i-Faiiim mentioned in Br. Mus. Pers. Cat., 
p. 7b8a, where he gives his name as Ha?iq and refers to the 
present work as one of his compositions. 
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Written in a fair Ta'llq. Not dated, but apparently 13th 
century of the Hijrah. There is another copy of the same 
work. Headings are in red- 

Beg. :— •-AjUaJ 

(Imperial Lib.) 


57. 

A biographical work by Yar Mcl. B. RajI Kamman, born in 
A.H. 1098 = A.D. 168G in the reign of Aurangzlb (a.h. 1069-1119 
= A.D. 1659-107). It contains short notices of prophets and 
saints. Most of the latter were inhabitants of Kol (Aligarh), 
among whom was the author's spiritual guide. It was com¬ 
posed in the time of the Emperor Md. Shah (a.h. 1131-1151 
= A.D. 1718-1738). See fol. 7‘‘ of the MS., and for an account 
of the author’s life see MS. foils. 247^ to 249^. 

From foils. 1-53 and from 71-368, i.e. the last fol.. the 
pasted parts are not readable. 

The MS. is defective at the end. Written in usual Ta’hq. 
Headings are in rubric 

Beg. :—... bc| ... 5 ^ 

(Cambridgo Mission Lib., Delhi.) 

(Bought for the Government Coll, in the A.S.B. in 1917.) 


68 . 

A valuable and old copy of a history of the Prophet, ‘All 
and their descendants, by Abu Md. Husayn B. Abu ‘All B. 

Hasan Sabzwari. For author see Amal al^Amil, p. 37, and Br. 
Mus. Pers. Gat., p. 758. ^ Written in good Ta‘llq, within coloured 
ruled borders with an illuminated ‘Unw^an. Not dated, appa¬ 
rently 16th century. 

Scribe :—Hafiz Md. Baqir al-Sharlf. 

Beg.:— J 

(Imperial Lib.) 

1 For another copy see Catalogue of the Oriental MSS. in the Lib. of 
King^s College., Cambridge, published in the J.R.A.S., Vol. Ill, New 
Series, p. 110, No. 68. 
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59. 




This work contains the story of tlio prophet Solomon and 
his wife Bilqis, and a short narrative of tlie prophet David, by 
an anonymous author. ‘Unwan illuminated, wiitten in Ta liq, 
within gold-ruled borders. The MS. contains 18 Indian minia¬ 
tures. Dated a.h. 1200 = A.n. 1844. 




(R. S. bib.) 


60. 

A rare and valuable history of the kings of Oudh from 
Nawwab Sa‘adat ‘Ali Klian (a.h* 1212-1229 = a.i>. 1797-1813) 
to Md. ‘All Shrill’s accession in a.h. 1254 = a.d. 1838 :— 

y 

y y y ^ 1^ btX^ 

The author describes thosi' contemporary events to most 
of which ho was an eye-witness, and whicli were omitted by the 
author of the Imad al-Sa'iidat, a history of the Oudh dynasty, 
brought down to a.h. 1210 = a.d. 1801 :— 

y 5 ci>Ui>l^ 

A^lj AiA.Ui ^yS jJO S^\i^ lyf b Alwy ^jy^ayo jjK/O}jf 

- UAiU ^Uj Ij f*b| y 

Contents:— 

- ^ylA C. C JUJt (jIAjJ *-j|y ( t ) 

jlpf y jylXwoj^XA jd lyba^ wt^ iy)^ y^d f T) 

<S^ j^SU> ^l»f (f*') 
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(p) 

■^>.«w Tfc j (d) 

J I^SLlC ^ sS 

)y^*^ ^\) ijJ^ ^ \j jr^i (* 1 ) 

cfO o*^*** SiiJ*iJ y ty^ ^ *£*iifiij 

c) 1 ^ 2 »aUij ar^j o>*** ^ ^ j 

A{|1A« 5 sJjoJf c_^l«4^| LSh^ tXi->^ (V) 

t V ». ^ I 42j<2k>of J v!y (a) 

^£xs^ y^^hjo c>^ vSAi^^j .^tdi. >l^^Lck. li^ c>'^T (1) 

“ » 
y^j^ y s£)^^ ssJiA ^ ^yit.^x.i (jiifiki. 

^y^ y ^^<ylf LSt>^f *T*!y^ lsIt^ (f *) 

^yy^t isrii^ Vt^ i£f*^ y jJj<y^\ jUdk^o &XiLf (I I) 

Abf J^U 

djtf^Le 4^f^ 4^^^ ^y^yh *iAoT wfj»>^*^Jo ^y^i (l^) 

^ 5 ■y^ j ; 1 >* ;>> Jj^yjjf 

y 4 ,^^ jijy oy*^ jS’i (ir) 

<J^h^ >yxm»f0 j (^Ij^ (^f*) 

^yOy 

jijy 3 t (l^) 

^fy:L ^^fL»0y& ijUX^sb 

»i:*a-U fjjkj j^)3^ viy y;j (M) 

(^b C»ls>^bo y 

iJ^tyff jrJisj^ i:r^ ift^^y (iv) 

tS*^3jjj iSfA (I a) 

Written in usual Ta'llq, except the last folio. No date. 
Beg.:—c^jlf^y (*^ y yH^ ^ 

f*y^ 


(R. S. Lib.) 
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61 . 

An iutc'i’osting MS. containing an account of a journey 
undertaken b.v the Emperor Md. Shah to a ])lace called Muktesar 
). Th(' journey commenced on the 23rd of Muharram, 
and ended iti JumSda I, a.h, 1150 a.d. 1737, and it was 
undertaken with the object of shooting and hunting as well as 
to punish one ‘All Muhammad Rohilla :— 

^ Oj^ ytj AitL. ^jh5I^^* ^1} 

SS ck£U>o b 

ct?j^ »>tjT (jL^aRAbt )\^ ^*1^ j\ {*>\J) cuiu 

Cjf j ma JSix > Jiix? j\C^ p jXm i*:>tjb JJtXyOl^ 

The date of the journey is indicated by the following 
verse, which is a chronogram : see fol. 21 — 

f,5b tS ^jfJ jf (♦f) 

Author :—Anand Ram MvMilis (d. a.h. 11()4 = a.d. 1750). 
For autlior and his other works see Br, Mus, Pers. Cat,, p. 997®, 
andforNawwab Md. Klian, consult Mr. Beale’s 0,B.D,, p. 58. 
Written in iShikastah within gold-ruled borders. ‘Unwan illu- 
mmated. All headings are in red. Dated a.h. 1158 = a.d. 
1745. Autograph copy :— , 

<jt» 

*i4^( j w 

• (♦Wb (^1:^ laiu * Ji#of tX^f j*bt 

The work contains two miniatures of good style, to be 
found on foil. 32a and 39a. 

Beg.:—l*dj ^ j JU j 


(R. S. Lib.) 
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62 . 

A detailed history of tli(' prophet Moses, by Mu‘In al-Din 
Md. Amin al-Farahl (d. a.h. 007 = a.d. 1501). He is the author 
of many works, e.g. Ma drij al-Nuhnwat, Eawdat al-Wd‘iztn 

etc. For details sec Ind, Office Lib, 

Cat. No. 605. Two copies of the work are in the A.S.B. Lib 
Vide Pers. Cat,, p. 23, No. D. 75. Written in ordinary Ta‘llq, 
without date, apparently 13th century. 

Beg.:— bJf Uuj 

(Imperial Lib.) 


63 . 

A history of the Prophet, th(' twelve Imams and the fourteen 
martyrs of Karbala, bv Md. Nadir. Probably this work was 
composed after the 11th century of the Hijrah. The date of 
transcription given in tlie colophon is ithout year (3rd Rama¬ 
dan, Tuesday). Written in fair Nastadlq, apparently 12th 
century of the Hijrah. 

Beg,:— 9 3 

(Imperial Lib.) 

61 


A history of Muhammad and the early Caliphs with an 
account of the Caliphate of Imam Hasan and Mu‘aviyah, by 
Kamal-Allah Md Pir 8iddlql, composed in a.h. 1185 = a.d. 
1771. The work is divided into 25 sections ( ). Written 

in usual Ta‘liq. Not dated, apparently 19th century. 

1 

WlU 

Beg.:— Jf ^JUJt wj aJJ 

(Imperial Lib.) 

This volume contains the two following historical works:— 

65 . 

History of Farrukhabad. See for details Br. Mus, Per a. 
Cat., p. 9596. Written in fine Ta‘liq. 
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66 . 

(jLL CL5^jL^ 

Autobiography of Md. ‘Abbas Kliau Afghani B. Md. 
Ziyarat-Allah, poetically called 'Abbas, who died in a.h. 1188 = 
A.D. 1774. Vide Akhbar ahPanadid for Abbas IQian (where ex¬ 
tract’s from the autobiography are also given), part 1, pp. 37^1-75. 
Written in clear Ta‘llq. 

Beg, *—sS ^ ^ J>aRJO 

(Hafig Al>ma<l ‘AH ^iSii Lib., Rampore.) 


67 . 

A history of (he early Caliphs chieflv treating of their 
merits. qualitic'S and distinctions, by Wahid al-Din Md. better 
known as Mir Kliaii, composed hi a.h. 944 = a.o. 1537 
Written in caieless Ta‘llq. apparently ISth century. 

Beg.:— 3l ^ 

V 

(Imperial Lib.) 


68 . 

CL^Lapjj^ 

A detailed history of the reign of Nawwab 'Unidai al- 
'Umard' who ruled the Carnatic from the beginning of 
1210 = A.i). 1795 to A.H. 1216 = a.d 1801, with an account of 
the last year of the reign of his father, Muhammad ‘Ali Kiiau, 
the son of Anwar al-Uin. It also contains a summary of the 
events under 'Umdai aW Umara's successors, his nepliew ‘Azim 
al-Dawlah and ‘Azim’s son ‘Azimilah (who succeeded his father 
in A.H 1235 = A.D. 1820) and a full geneology of the family. 

Author :—(jhulam Damin, who composed the work in a.h. 
1235 = A.D. 1873. 

For another copy and details see Ind. Off. Lib. Cat. No. 502. 
Written in fine Nastadiq. Dated a.h. 128i = a.d 1864. =* a.d. 
1828. 

Beg.:— (JL^ ^ 

(AhM'IslSm Lib., Madras.) 
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69 . 


A valuable copy of a history of the Prophet and the twelve 
Imams, by Ahmad B. Husayn Zawwarl. It is an abridgment 
from the Ahsnn aUKibar of Md. B. Abl Zayd B. ‘Arab^ah al- 
Husaynl, and was written by order of Shah Tahmasp Safavi, 
A.H. 930-984 = A.T). 1523-1579. 

Md. Baqir l^wansari, the author of Raiuddt aWanmt, 
Baya in p. 407 :— 

U5UIf 

Alto. ^ (^lU AiiiJ 3 

Written in Nasta‘llq within coloured ruled borders, f he 
headings are written in red througliout. Dated a.h. 1244 = 
A.n. 1828. 


Beg.:—Ato 


(Imperial Lib.) 


70. 






This historical work is the third Daftar of t\ie Balir-i-Zakh- 
l^dr, a historical eiicyclopcedia. See Elliott. History of India, 
Vol. VIIT, p. 433, and Br. Mus. Pers. Cat.^ p. 915®. 

Author:—Md. Rida poetically called ^ Najm' who suc¬ 
ceeded his father as the chief minister of the Delhi Court in 
A.H. 1227 = A.D. 1812. From a note on the fly-leaf it ap¬ 
pears that it is an autograph copy :— 

Allf ^ ^ ‘XU O 


The marginal corrections are by the author. Written in 
good Ta‘llq. 

(M. ‘All Husayn Lib., Hyderabad.) 


71 . 

Memoirs of the author’s forefathers, and of his life and 
travels. 
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Author: Ahmad B. Md,‘Ali B INhl, Baqir of Isfahan, 
composed in a.k. 1224 = a.d 1809. For details see Br. Mas. 
Pers. Cat., p. 385. 

Written in minute Tadlq. Not dated 

(S/ed Zayn al-‘Abidin Lib., Mur'diidabad.) ^ 


72 . 

A valuable history of saints and prophets b> Mahmud B. 
Ahmad B. Hasan Faryabl (d. a.h. 007 = a d. 121 (i). For 
author see B(rl. Lib. Ar Cat. No. 8771. The name of the 
author and tlie work are incidenUlly mentioned in the Br. Mus. 
Pers. Cat.. Vol. Ill, p. 1030®. Written in clear Ta‘l!q, within 
coloured ruled borders. No date, aj)parently 17th century. 

Beg. 

(Imperial Lib.) 

IX. 

Biography. 

73 . 

An excellent and valuable collection of biogra])hies of 
ancient and modern poets and ])oetess('s. by Rajah llataii Singh 
Bahadur, poetically called Zakhmi (d. a.h. 1267 = a.h. 
1851). He was an inhabitant of Lucknow and was tlie finan¬ 
cial minister of the Nawwabs ; but his jiropeity and family 
were at 'Bareilly.^ His titles were MunshI al-Muliik Fakhr 
al-Dawlah Dahir aJ-Muluk Rajah Ratan Singh Bahadur 
Hushyarjang, For his life and other works see S'prvnqer Cat., 
p. 591, Br. Mus. Pers. Cat., Yo\. Ill, pp. 962a and 10966 and 
Beale’s O.B.D., p. 426. 

This is the 2nd Vol. of the jivork.* It contains about 1,176 
notices arranged in alphabetical order, and begins withT.a.(J*). 

1 He left a big library, in which there were many printed books and 
&bout 2,0' 0 MSS. (see Br Mus. Pers. C'o^., p 902«). Many MSS. originally 
belonging to his library have been purchased by the Government of India 
Imt A.S.B 

2 I saw the Ist Vol. of this work in the possession of Mata Pershad, 
a book-seller, NawBzgange, Lucknow. 
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Written in fine Ta‘liq. Illuminated ‘Unwan. Dated a.h. 1239 
= A.D. 1820. 

Scribe :—Ghulam Husavn. 

Beg.:—j y [ ] 

(Gori Pershad, Mashakgange, Lucknow.) ^ 


74 . 


jdi 


Short lives of the holy men, who form the filiation of 
the Qadirl order, from the Propl)et to the author’s spiritual 
guide, Muhammad 'Abd al-Ra^ld Qadiri al-Kayravani. 
Chmiposed a.h. 1150 = a.d. 1737. For author and hiis other 
work see Br, Mus. Pers. Ua/., p. 361&. Written in Shikastah- 
Amlz Ta‘llq. Dated a h. 1193 = a.d. 1779. 

Scribe :—Md. Mustafa Qadirl. ^ 

Jb 

Beg.:—-jjij *t*A* t 5 ^t 


(R. S. Lib.) 


76 . 

ikseJ 

Short lives of Shaykh Sa‘d (d. a.h. 988 = a.d. 1580) Qiwam- 
al-Dln (d. a.h. 840 = a.d. 1436) and ghah Mina (d. a.h. 870 = 
A.D. 1465) of the Qjidjtiyah order, by Khwajah Kamal. 
Composed at the request of his san in a.h. 1016 = a.d. 1607 :— 

^ 3 il ... 

Scribe:—Gharbldas. Written in Ta‘llq. Dated a.h. 1175 
= A.D. 1761. 

Vide EbcLzlnat ahAsfiya for Qlwam al-Kn and ghah Mina, 
pp. 378 and 389, and Distr, Qaz, of Lucknow, Vol. XXXVII, 
p. 214. 

Beg.:—... ^ j 

(R. S. Lib.) 
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76 . 


ikssJ 


Life and sayings of ghaykJi Md., known as Shah Mina 
{a famous saint of Lucknow), (d. a.h. 884 = a.d. 1479). 
Author:—Muhyl al-Din B. Husayn al-LladavI. Written in 
bad Ta‘liq. 

Beg.:—Ar yo 


(R. S. Lib.) 




77 . 

I JihsBL) 

Biographies of tlie Persian poets of the Deccan who 
flourished in the time of Asafjah T (Jjt ) Nimm ah 

Mulk Mir Qamar al-J)in Klian ( ) 

who died in a.h. 1101 = a.d, 1747_at Burhanpore). Sec Nata'ij 
al-Afkar, p 47, and Khtzdvah-i~Amirah, p. 35. 

Author'.—Afdal ]£lian of Aurangabad. Composed a.h. 
1165 = A.D. 1751.' 

Written in Nasta llq in the year a.h. 1185 = a.d. 1771 for 
Asafjah II () Mir Nizam *Ah IQian (d. a.h. 1218 
= A.D. 1803).* 

Beg.:— 

(Nigam Lib., Hyderabad.) 


78 . 

Short biographical notices of the companions of the Pro¬ 
phet who narrated the Hadith:—(1) ( ) ten com¬ 

panions, (2) traditionists who are known by surnames, arranged 
alphabetically, (3) traditionists who are known by their 
Kunyas, (4) wives and daughters of the Prophet. 

The author composed this work by the ord(5r of Mir ‘All 
Shir Nawa’i*, the enlightened minister of Sultan Hu. of Persia 
(d. A.H. 906 = A.D. 1500) as mentioned on fol. 2 :— 

^l}| JtUt t>JiA ^ j-lfei^ 


1 For ‘All ^ir Nawa*i*a life see Habib alrSiyar, Bombay edition 
Vol. Ill, Juz 3, pp. 217, 231, and 243, Oueeby^ Notices, p. 50, and Elliott, 
History of Indio, Vol. IV, p. 627. 
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- <xAli sjA-Jf 5 4).jUi o«fc5i/o ji ^ o^jf 

»r4* ( » ) C:*^U jjM\ . ^I^l jJ^\ Ai*UJ 1^ 

^ . I « .. . * 

e^f 4^1 Ojj;" I '•r^y 4 ^ [u^j] (f ) 

f\j j ii)^\ )f^J\ yi\ y 04 ^ 

^f (A>t wJ^ J Allsu.® ij*^, (r) 

e»tjj ^ (P) ^1 - ^W® j 

- olu(su«^Lo j 

Chapter TV is divided into 3 Fast:— 

Beg. of 1st Fast:—j*! - u®y^i (t) 

l^t J yj f^t ^ihs^| jk^U 

Beg. o£ 2nd Fast:—<xif ^b aT oLwlasu^ yi (r) 

31 sx^ ^ a ^33 ty 

Beg. of 3rd Fast :—^ ji\ (r) 

Written in minute Taiiq. Valuable copy. Fol. I is want¬ 
ing, Fol. IT is highly illuminated. 

Beg. of jjreface :—j ftfei ^1 ^sJf ^ 

^ W5^ 

(B. S. Lib.) 


79. 




iks^J 


Another treatise on the same subject, by ‘Abd-Allah B. 
‘Abd-Allah al-Husaynl, called Mur?diid B. Asll al-Husaynl. 
Composed by the order of Mir ^ Ali f^hlr ‘ Nawd'l ' (of Harat ^) :— 


aji»^ 4^b«i y ci^A-Sfc'o d)y ... e^^UiL 

- iS)^^ »i»bSk.'!l obj>^-o ^ 4 ^ 1 ^ 4 ^; 

-J LS^y 4^iUL*:p^ 

- 4y^jt3‘^i i^bo 4 ^ Ailf ix^ 


1 For a brief tiesoription of the city of Harat see J.A.S.B. 1834p 
'V'ol. Ill, p. 9, and Mu'jam, Vol. IV, p. 958. 
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The purport of the MS. is same, but is different in arrange¬ 
ment. Arranged alphabetically as he says:— 

ijS^y 3^ 

(J/Sk liA ^ Sjiiao |4^» 

^ f) J >^^^3 jVitM %\y jXm,^ Jf\ CLjbj^/O Ij 

^ iJfjA, (^1\ ^iy ;d 

« ^UuaLlu* AA*dj aIUjj ciy^ o-miI 

Written in very bad Ta‘liq. Not dated. ^ 

Or 

Beg. of the Preface:— - i>W| ^ (i)Js*Jt (3^f>J| aH 

B('g.:—^ 

(R. S. Lib.) 


80 . 



A short collection of biographies of the thirty Persian 
poets of Qa’inat or Bavjand. Arranged in alpliabetical ()r{ler. 

Qa’inat is a village in Persia situated between Mashhad 
and Sistan. 

Author:—T)iya’ al-Din of Qa’inat. 

Written in fine Naskli. Dated a.it. 1330 = a.d. 1911. 
Copied from the autlior's copy, who is still living. 

Beg.cHl tr? j^)y 

^UaL.* 

(W. Ivanow’s collection.) 


81 . 



A very rare copy of the short biographical dictioiiary of 
Persian and Indian poets, arranged alphabetically. 

Author :—Katib Safavl Muhammad ‘AH. Composed in 
1225 = A.D. 1810, according to the chronogram on the 


A.H. 


last page:— 

(.U y.a> iiij ji^ tUijt 

4^»;faj jt 4.«>5 j.f ^ 


The author deals with those Persian poets who are not 
mentioned in the MaMizand-GharS’^ ci>^l of Ahmad 
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‘All Kban HSghimI of Sandilah, mentioned in Bodl, Lib, Cat. 
No. 395 and Tuhfat al-i^u^ard' iaaaJ] of Sul^n Muham¬ 

mad Mirza noticed in Br, Mus. Persian Cat,, p. 430®. Composed 
by the order of the said Sultan Muhammad Mirza, who adopted 

the poetical title of **TuW%*' ((^^), as stated in the pro¬ 
logue :— 

415^^c)lfeJU» ... ...... 

j . 

jUAt ooU^ ^ 

15 h j 

*sAUi JS\ . jib} ^ 

- .- AijU 

Written in beautiful Tailq. No date. • 

Beginning of the preface:— 

jji ^ y ^ £U<w 

Beg.:—^JUcf jd' ^ *J^! (cA^I) 

End :-^l ./i- (••y® 3* 

(R. S. Lib.) 

82. 

<>LJl 

Short biographies of the poetesses of India, without 

author’s name. Written in SbikS'Stah-Amiz Ta‘llq. Dated 

A.H. 1182 = A.n. 1768. 

(Qaji ^abib-AUah Lib., Nillore.) 


83. 

>\^\ lU? 

An extensive biographical dictionary of Persian poets of 
ancient and modem times, composed during the time of 
Muhammad Sbab (a.h. 1131-1161 = a.d. 1719-1748) as men¬ 
tioned in the preface:— 

cUt j JUf vj,loj ijijpLZ Ij^bJ jf . 

jMm t^i^t jt I^i5 SS 
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.ci^XLX> iCAikL» 

OiM*! Aa . ^ A a> 1*0 

The author compiled this work after his Ui c;l^ |-U (com¬ 
posed a. H. 1191-3 = A.D. 1777-9):— 

———————"I. 

. ..•••# cj 4 (*^ ^1 • 

^ j ^ sS 

- ^1( ^ 

The work is arranged in alphabetical order. For author 
and his other works see Br, Mus, Persian Cat., p. 10246 and 
1051®, and Elliott, History of India, VoL Vlll, p. 184. 

Author :—Muhammad Qudrat-Allah of Gu])amu in Oudh. 
Transcribed by Hafiz Ghulam Muhyl al-Din B. Jan Md. for 
Muzaffar 'All Khan Bahadur. WritW in fine Ta'llq. Dated 
A.H. 1218 = A.D. 1803. 

Beginning of the preface :—en^ 

3 

Beg.:— - zi^ M. j jifj tus^ 

End :— . 

There is another copy in this library ritten in ^ikastah 
hand. 

(R. S. Lib.). 

84. 

Biographies of some saints and pious women, most of 
whom belong to the (Sbishtiyah order, by La‘l Beg. Written in 

Ta'llq. It is divided in four sections tjji. Incomplete at the 
end. 

Beg.:— b 1^-0 cube j 

(R. S. Lib.). 


86 . • 

- 

(^U ci^L^ 

•• 

A work on the science of tradition illustrated with bio- 
grapies of some eminent traditionists, by Md. Ja'far B. Sayyid 
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Jalfil B. Maqsud ‘ Alam ghahl, poetically called ^^JalaR (d, a.h. 
1085 = A.D. i674). Composed in a.h. 1077 = a.d. 1666. The 
following subscription suggests that the copy is an autograph 
of the author :— 

cUr ShiSS ^ 

<X#XU0 

J i^^^aSido i>i43Rx 

j u^UCJf t^j - j l»4^ai| 

J (J^l 

3 ty»U^hj jh^i u^Iaj ^ Ji^l 

J )iySR^ j hm ) \ lAA AjU^ l^yo ^ 

JL 

Wj aU A^sJf Jjf bl^A J l^vv i».*J( 

^j^iapAJl ^ J J (*^LJl y SyUflult y 

3 y AjUr^I y Alf y 

“ Uaj)(Ar| 5 

For author and his other works see Tazkirah-i-Ulama-i- 
Hind (by Rarnudan^AlI), p, 214. Sprenger Cat., p. 445, and iny 
Pers, Note (No. 135) for his Ruhd iydt. 

An autograph copy of the Dlwdn of Jaldll is in the A.S,B. 
Lib, See Pars, Cat , p. 106. It was once in the ])ossession of 
Tippu Sultan m* (a.it. 1196-1213 = a.d. 1781-1798) as a]>- 
pears from a miniature seal on fol. Ih, 

(M. ‘All Husayn Lib., Hyderabad.) 

86 . 

oij'i 

All autograph copy of the biographical notices of the 
famous men of Bilgram and other parts of India, by Ghulam 
‘All Azad BilgrSmi (d. a.h. 1200 = a.d. 1785). For details see 
Sprenger Gal., p. 143, and Ind. Off, Lib, Gat. No. 683. Lith. at 
Agra. Written in minute ghikastah-Amlz Ta'llq. 

(Hakim ‘Abd al-?ayy Lib., AmlnSbad, Lucknow.) 

• For TippQ Sultan Lib. see No. 2"0 foot-note and my Urdu article 
published in the Aligarh Inat. Gazette, 1917, May 16» and History of Hyder 
and Tippu, p. 313. 
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87. 


^1 bL£t 

Biography of Shah Ni'mat-Allah Wall, aliridged from JamV 
Muftdi of Md. Mufid Mustawfi B. Najmal-Dlii Mahmud YazdT. 
See Br, Mus, Pers. Cai., p. 2076. 

Author:—Sau'-Allah Nvmat-Allahi as stated hi the MS. 
See fol. 9 :— 


^ Jf^l J Clf^tc J jUj 


if ji-a 

^jf ^ 

- ^1 ^bip cu^ iil)} hjl^ 

Written in Shikastali-Amiz Tadiq. Dated a. ii. 1281 — a.d. 
1864. Scribe :—Md. Sadiq Kirmanl Nl'mat~Allahi, 

Beg.:— 

(W. Ivanow’s collection.) 


88 . 

A very valuable copy of the notices of poets who flourished 
during the reigns of Jahangir, Shahjahan and ‘Alamgii. by 
Muhammad Afdal ‘ Sarl^ush' (d. a. a. 1126 = a.d. 1724). Com¬ 
posed in A.ii. i 6,‘50 = A.D. 1681. See for details Br. Mu^. IWs. 
<7af.,p. 369. The MS. was transcribed three years after the 
author’s death by the order of Anand Ram ‘ MuTMis ' (a.m 1164 
= A.D. 1750). The MS. contains many small miniatiiD's of ex¬ 
cellent style. ‘Unwiin illuminated. 

Written in perh'ct TaJlq. Dated a.h. 1120 = a.d. 1716. 

Scribe :—Md. Mah. 

This copy was in the library^ 6f the Emperor Muhammad 
Shah (A.H. 1131-1161 = a.d. 1719-1748). It bears his’seal. 

Beg.:— j jtSsS ^ 

(R. S. Lib.). 


• During the reign of the Emperor Muhammad l^ah. Nadir 8h5h 
(a.h. 1148-1160 = A.D. 1736-1747) carried away with him the celebrated 
Imperial library of Delhi along with enormous treasure on his r||urn to 
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Short biographical noticcR of 53 eminent savants and 
poets of jif, 4 ^, yjy 

and Composed in a.h. 1245 = a.d. 1829 at the request of 
Md. Baqir-al Musavl al-Husa 3 rnI in the reign of Fath All Siiah 
Qaohar (1212-1250 = a.d. 1797-1831). The 

date of composition is expressed by the following chronogram 
at the end :— 

jt- 

Author:—Muhammad ‘All B. Md. TabStaba’i. Written 
in small Persian Ta‘liq. Dated a.h. 1247 = a.d. 1831. 

Scribe :—Md. ‘All Bazzaz Lsfahanl. * 

Beg. ■— - Ij vjuix> 

(R. S. Lib.). 

90. 

jUjJI 

Lives of the great mystics and of some celebrated lovers, 
by SuHSn Husayn B, Sulftan Mansur Baiqra (d. a.h. 911 =:a.d. 
1505). For details see Br. Mus. Pers. Cat., p. 3516. The MS. 
is noteworthy for its fine and beautiful illuminations. It also 
contains 52 beautiful miniatures of the Persian style. This 
valuable copy once belonged to the library of the celebrated 
‘Abd al-Rahim Khankb.anan in a.h. 999 = a.d. 1590 as would 
appear from the following note on the fly-leaf at the begin¬ 
ning 

^ ^ ^ jj) aW( 

wiy iiUL wUf Jl^fA 

- aA Villa. I*yj d\y^) 4:^ 


Persia. This Imperial library ha.s been preserved by the Manual Emperors 
as their most precious possespion (see Martin’s Miniature Painting and 
Painters of India, Persia and Turkey, Vol. I., pp. 68, 77. (NQral-Din was 
librarian (savant) of Md. Shah’s library). 

After Nadir ^ftb’s plunder books and MSS. continued to be collected 
by the royal family, in as much that a decent library was formed. From 
this collection QholSm QSdir, the Rohela Chief carried away 8 baskets of 
books and MSS. in the reign of Shah *Alam II (a.h. 1173-1221 = a.d. 
1806). (See *Ihrat NZimah, by Faqfr Khayr al-Din Md., and Elliott, 
Hiotory of India, VIII, p. 249. 
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It was subsequently transferred to the library of Badr al- 
])awlah l^uja^ al-Mulk Muhammad Sa‘adatmand Khan Baha¬ 
dur Asad Jang, the grandson of J^ams ahDawldh Ghazanfar 
Jang,^ in a.h. 1263 = a.d. 1846, as appears from the following 
note on the fly-leaf of the MS :— 

Beg. I •'ir 

cA#J) ^j*Jl*ue AactMO 

i^sajc {^\ jJL«0 

LUb c^lif iJSjO jkl^ JiJj^ jiXi. 

(R. S. Lib.). 


91. 



Life of Shah Dargahl Naqshbandi of Rampore, by Imam- 
al-Dln KJian B. (Jliulam Husain Klian B. Gliulam Gllani Khto. 
The author was in the Court ol Arntr aUDaxolah Md. Amir Kban 
Bahadur, Nawwab of Tuiik. It is divided into 4 chapters. 
Written in bad T allq Bated a.h. 1236 = A.n. 1820. 

Beg.:— 

(HS6/: Ahmad *A1! KhSn Lib., Rampore). 


92 
AJ ^l;X« 

Life of Shah Madar* whose original name was Badr al-Bin. 
He was one of the most popular saints of India, and died in a.h. 
840 = a.d. 1436. The author of the work is ‘Abd al-Rahman 
ObiBbtl (d. A.H. 1094 = A.D. 1682). See Br Mus. Pers. Cat., 
p. 361*j India Off. Lib, Cat., p. 333, 0 . P. Lib Cat. (Bankipore), 
and A.S.B, Lib. Cat., p. 40. The title of the work is given in 
the last catalogue as Mir*at4-Badi't. 

Scribe:—Hasib al-Din Ahmad (Hoad Maulavi Madrasah-i- 
Jalallyah) For Hasib al-lhn see Bawd'ih al-Mustafd, p. 4. 


1 Ghadanfar Jang known as Nawwab Muhammad KhSn Bangash 
who founded the city of Farrukhabid in the name of his patron the 
EmperorFarrukh Siyar (a.h. 1124-1131 = a.u. 1712*1718). Ghadanfar Jang 
died in his native place, Farru^abad, a.h. 1166 = a.d. 1743, at the age 
of nearly eighty years. See Tdri^^i-Muhammadi and Br. Mvs. Pers. 
Oat., 986 and 960 

a For Shah Madar see Am AJcbdrt text, Vol. IT, p. 219. 

8 For Madrasah-i Jalfiliyah see my Notes, Vol. XIII, 1917 (Lib. 
No. 26). . 
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Written in fine Ta'llq. Dated a.h. 1304 = a.d. 1886, 

I 

U; 

Beg.:— - 

(Imperial Lib.). 


93. 

Cii 

A work on the merits of ‘All, the 4th Caliph, composed in 
A.H. 1050 = A.D. 1640 in Birar. 

Author:—Sikandar. 

The author attempts to prove the superiority of ‘Ali over 
the other three caliphs. It is divided into a Muqaddamah 

4 ifyo mir'at and 4 . ruku. 

Scribe Mir Sadr al-Din al-Husa}^!!. 

Written in Shikastah-Amiz Tadiq. Dated a.h. 1111= A.t>, 
1699. 

Beg.:— 

(Wajid Husayn, Lucknow.) 


94. 



A poetical anthology, with short biographical notices of 
poets, com])osed a.h. 1161 = a.d. 1748 (see the chronogram in 

the last verse :—)• 

Mil 

Author:—Mardan ‘All Khan B. Md. ‘All Khan Bahadur 
with the Takballus " Muhtild^^ (JUUxj). The anthology is 
alphabetically arranged, and begins from fol. 26. 

The present copy was written in the time of the author as 
appears from the colophon :— 

jt 

^JLo ^ CiMMtt dnJ I 

I Ml Ah- C!^f 

For author's life see this work in Mtm ((^) For 

full details see Bodl. Lib. Cat. No. 379. 

The author is wrongly called Md. ‘Ah IQian (the author's 
father's name) in Bodl. Lib. Cat. by Dr. Ethe. 
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Written in clear Nasta‘llq. 

Beg.aT 

(‘Abd al-Husayn, Lucknow.) 


95. 



A short biographical dictionary of the Haiiafi traditionists, 
by Md. called IGiawas Klian al-Hanafi al-Qadiii al-Qara^i al- 
Madanl al-Bijapuri, who flourished in the time of Farrukb 
Siyar (a.ii. 1124-1131 = a.d 1712-1718). The work contains 

besides the various traditions such as^>-i>«, t'tc. of 

theHaiiafi school, a detailed life of Imam Abu Hanifah Nu man 
B. Thabit. one of the four juris-consults of Meceah. and founder 
of the first orthodox sect. He died in A.ii. 150 ^ a.d. 707. 
The title of the work is a chronogram fot* the date of its com¬ 
position (A.ii. 1128 = a.d. 1715). 

It is divided into a Muqaddamah^ some Mnhimmah and a 
Khdiimah. 

Beg. 

Written in elegant Nasklj. 

(Nizam Lib., Hyderabad./ 


96. 

A collection of Sd^ NdmaUs of ancient and modern 
Persian poets with their biograjihical accounts, by ‘Abd al-Nabi 
B, J^ialf Fakhr al-Zaman, composed in the time of the Emperor 
Jahtogir (A.n. 1014-1037 = a.d. 1605-1628). The autlior say^ 
in fol. 5^ that he collected these Sd(^ Ndmahs in five years 

and divided them in three Martabahs as follows :— 

CioLai.1 Jy (0 

- Vy»lw ^ 

^bl ^^| j AJI JheJ| (•') 

3 

ulUf A^' (r) - oil Alif ^ 

15 i$ %3ji cXtfbh. AaAIA v1*A*uo y- 4 
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j oJ} Sdi£i oUlte 

^ ^ ^ 

^U3 ji iJj Ax-Xi» ^ ^US 

iS^J^ ^ ^ ^LuJl ^ 

u ®^ji flr^t j y h 

- Oji^^ 

After this he gives an index of the names of the poets 
from whom he has made the selections. An account of his 
life will be found on foils. 301* to 310* where he states that 
he dedicated the first and second Mdrtabahs to Nawwab Sarrlar 
KhSn and the third Martahah to Himmat Khan (d. a.h. 1092 
= A.r>. 1681). He further states that he himself composed 
2,528 verses and wrote two other works, viz. Dastur ahFvdald 

(iL^t )^::>)B,i\dNawddiraUHilcdydt (e^btotjf j^fy ) (composed in 

A.H. 1041 r= A.i). 1631), which is in the Br. Mus. See Catalogue, 
p. 10046. Shams al-'Ulama Sbibll (d. a.h. 1333 = a.d. 1914) had 
a copy of the May^dnah {sAw^), See Makdiib’l^ibll, Vol. 

II, p. 73. The MS. was written in the author's lifetime and is 
dated a.h. 1039 = a.d. 1629. Written in minute Ta‘llq. One 
fol. is wanting at the beginning. 

Beg.:— c)t . 

(R. S. Lib.). 


97. 

A very extensive biographical dictionary of 1,470 Persian 
and Indian poets, arranged in alphabetical order, by Husayn 
Quli Khan of ‘Aziraabad, poetically called composed in 

A.H. 1233 = a.d. 1817. The work was commenced in a.h. 
1224 = A.D. 1809 and completed in a.h. 1233 — a.d, 1817. 
An index is given at the beginning. A copy of this work in 
two volumes is preserved in the O.P. Lib. (Bankipore), and 
Sprenger also mentions this work : see p. 644. 

Scribe :—Makbdum Bakhsh “ Muravrwat.'' 

Written in usual Ta‘llq. Dated Buland Sh^hr, a.h. 1236 
= A.D. 1820. 

Beg.:— ij o|,>y^ iiw sS \j aaUuo 


(R. S Lib.). 
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98. 

^ c.^lsv£ 

Natural History. 

A rare and valuable cosmographioal work, composed in 
the beginning of the latter half of the sixth century of the 
Hijra. The author does not give his name anywhere in the 
work, but from a passage on fol. 7* it appears that he wrote this 
work for Tughral B. Arsalan B. Tughral (a.h. 571-590 = a.d. 
1175-1193).* 

The date given by the scribe, a.h. 125, is clearly an error: 
it should be a.h. 1025 ( = A.n. 1616); the zero has apparently 
been omitted. The beginning of this copy does not tally with 
the copy noticed by H. EJb- entitled ‘Ajd*ib dUMalMuqdt by 
Md. B. Mahmud B. Ahmad abTusi al-SalmanI (d. a.h. 555 
==: A.D. 1160). See H. Kh.. Vol. IV, p. 188. 

The MS. ha.s 21 miniatures, written in fine Tadiq, by Md. 
Qasim, within gold and coloured ruled borders on gold-sprinkled 
papers with an illuminated frontispiece. 

Mr. Beveridge lias omitted to note this rare work in his 
notice of MSS. belonging to the Bohar Lib. See J.R.A.S. 
1910 p. 82. r 

Beg,:— Ujj sS yo 

(Imperial Lib.)- 


XI. 


99. 

Poetry. 

Selections from the poems of the most distinguished and 
eminent poets of Persia, made by the celebrated poet MlrzS 
Md. *All, poetically called Sd'ih of Isfahan (d. a.h. 1088 = a.d. 
1677). The verses numbering 16,914 are arranged in alpha¬ 
betical order. A table of contents in the MS-, contains the 
names of the poets from whom the selections are made. See 
Mahdtlb’^ihll, Vol. II, p. 13. 

Gold-ruled, written in two columns. The ‘Unwan is 
richly illuminated. Written in elegant Ta‘llq. 

Scribe:—Za 3 ni al-Diu BahbahanI, better known as MajnUn 

dated a.h. 1099 = a.d 1687. 


(Ni^Sm Lib., Hyderabad.) 
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100 . 

A very valuable collection of Persian poems selected from 
the works of eminent poets The first hemistich of the 

opening line is illegible. Written in good Persian hand. Dated 
A.H. 1271 = A,D. 1858. 

Beg. :— ^ ^ jA . 


fj ^1—iM y ^ 

(*Ali Husayn Lib., Hyderabad.) . * 

101 . 

Selections from the Dtioans.oi the six following famous 
Persian poets :— 

(1) Hafiz Shlrazi (d. a.h. 791 - a.I). 1388). 

Beg.:— jiif ^ St 

Hud :— 

(2) Kamal Kliujandi (d.A.n. 803 = A.n. 1400). 

Beg.:— ^ ^ ii>f ^liui 

End:— —♦V vs^lj 80 ci -—y \jr^ 

(3) Hasan Delilavi (d. a.h. 727 = a.d. 1326) on margins. 


Beg. ;— 

aU) ty 

End:— 

Kz^d y 

(4) Nasir Bukbarl (d. a.h. 772 = a.d. 1370). 

Beg. :— 


End;— 



(5) Md, B. ‘ Abd-Allah Katibi Nl^apurl (d. a.h. 839 = 
a.d. 1435) on margins. 

Beg.^ ^ 
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(6) Ibn Yamlni (d. a.h. 745 = a.d. 1344). 

( 

Beg :— (j——»3 

End ^3^^ L5^r^ 

The copy is extremely valuable, written in beautiful Nas- 
ta*llq, illuminated throughout with gold. Undated, but seems 
to be very ancient. 

(Mahbub Yar Jang Lib., Hyderabad.) 


102 . 

All autograph commentary u])ori the famous Hafl-Band 
(oil oio ) of Afdal al-Diri, of Ka^Jin, called Baba Afdal Kashi, 

died A.H. 707 = a.d. 1308. (See Bodl Lib. Cat. No. 740 ) 

Commentator:—Md. ‘Ah B. Md Sadiq al-Husaynl al- 
Nlshapuri. Composed in the time of Sa^adat All Khan, a.h. 
L212-1229 = A.D. 1797-1813, Nawwab of Oudh, 

Written by the commentator himself as mentioned in the 
colophon:— 

- Aiasu ^ v^iWl lio v^li 

Written in Ta‘llq. First two foils, are 

illuminated. i 

Peg ;—U Jie J e^UjKi jU. aB 

(R. S. Lib.). 

103. 

An extensive collection of Persian poetical works of kings, 
princes, nobles and eminent poets. It is divided into seven 

Firqahs a^^*' 

y ti Cl) . («■) (•** 

^iA.u. 15,^1 ciyiu 


I A magnificent copy of the *>y me 

at Benaree. It was in the library of the Emperor S!|5hjah8n 8md W^^ 
his autograph on the fly-leaf and was transonbed by the lafious cab 
ligrapher SultSn ‘AH Ma^hadl. (See for SultSn ‘Ah MashhadI s life and 
another autograph No. 30 and footnote No. 2.) 
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^ (^4191 ^ ^ (v) - aJi 

- 

A detailed index is given at the beginning. Fasl I and II 
are wanting. Written in finest Ta‘llq and ^ikastah, within 
gold-ruled columns and borders. 

Beg. :— - A^ y AxiA plj iJO 

' (R. 8. Lib.). 


104. 

( CLsUbj ) 

Some Persian quatrains written in elegant Ta‘llq by ‘Abd 
al-Ra^Id DaylamI ^ (d. a.h. 1085 = a.d. 1674), an eminent 
calligrapher of the Emperor Shahjahan’s time (a.h. 1037-1069 
= A.D. 1628-1659). The MS. bears a very nice picture of the 

scribe ‘Abd al-Rashld. Dated a.h. 1033 == a.d. 1623. 

— • 

(j^alil al-Din Ahmad Lib., Benares.) 

106. 

_ .♦ 

The lyrical poems of Ahr(d. a.h. 927 = a.d. 1520). See 
for details, Sprenger Catalogue, p. 327, and ^am^-i-Anjuman 

(), p. 63. The Diwan consists of Ghazalyat and 
nine Euba'lyat, Written in ghikastah. 

0 iSJJ ^ y A^ 

Beg. 

h l)}}^ ajUo 

(R. S. Lib.). 

106. 

;oT 

_ The lyrical poems of HajI Lutf ‘All Beg, with the takballus 
Aisar (d. a.h. 1196 = a.d. 1780). For another copy and refer- 

J This oelebrated penman, better known as AqS Ra^id, was the 
sister's son of Mir ^Imsd Qazvini (d. a.h. 1024 = a.d. 1616). Mir *ImSd, 
a Nasta^liq writer of great repute, lived in Isfahan under ^fiih ‘Abbas I 
[a.h. OOG-IOSS xs A.D. 1587-1628]. He was assassinated at the instiga¬ 
tion of the ^Sh, to whom he was hateful as a Sunni, and had given per¬ 
sonal offence. (See BiySj alrSliu'ara'). He went to India where he founded 
a school of calligraphy, and died in Agra. See Tari&h Muhammadl, A 
copy of Taauf Zulaykha penned by Mir ‘IrnSd is in the O.P. Lib. See 
Vol. II, No. 197, p. 80. 
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ences to his life and works vide 0,P. Lib. Cat. (Bankipore), Vol. 
Ill, No. 400, p. 219. The Ohazalynt are arranged in alphabeti¬ 
cal order. Written in ghikastah-Amlz Taiiq. 

fjb y 31 

^ jS 

(R. S. Lib.). 


107. 

Lyrical poems by Mir Isma^Tl Khan of Madras, poetically 
called ^AhjadJi (d. a.h. 1193 = a.d. 1779). See for author and his 
works TazHrah4-Gulzdr (composed in a.h. 1269 = a.I). 1852), 
(see J.A.S.B., 1917, Vol XIII, p. Ixxxii). pp. 22-27, Sprenger 
Cat., pp. 307-308, O.B.D. and Tazkirah-i-Subh-i-Wa^n, p. 27. 
For another copy see Ji.iSf.J5. Lib, Pers. Cat , p. 103, and my 
Pers. Note on Maijhnawl Haft Jawhar (No. 219), another work 
by the same author 

Written in ordinary Ta‘llq. Not dated. 

Beg.^ ^liLoy 

(M. A. Bari Lib., Firangl Mahall, Lucknow.) 


108. 

The lyrical poems of Mirza Ibrahim, poetically called 
Adham" (d. a.h. 1060 = a.d. 1649). The author came to 
India in the time of the Emperor Shah Jahan. See for author’s 
life Sham'4-Anjuman, p. 41. Written in Ta‘liq. Frontispiece 
illuminated. Not dated. 

yo v>> wl3 3( 

... . . 

lyo (3^1 U ,>3^ 

(R S. Lib.) 


109. 

The lyrical poems of Mirza ‘Abd al-Rasul, of Kashmir, 
poetically called “ Isiigind ”, who died in the time of the Em¬ 
peror ‘Alamgir (a.h. 1068-1118 = a.d. 1661-1706) as noticed in 
Br, Mua, Pers. Suppl. Cat, No. Ill, and see also RUz Bauman 
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( 3^;) a»nd ShanC i Anjuman ( ), p, 28. Written 

in Ta‘l!q. Some foils, are wanting at the beginning. 

bo Cjb) (jwb J.> jlj 

Beg. 

bo ^ Om«U jf jkA aL&f 

(R. S. Lib.) 


110 . 

A curious but very interesting work consisting of parodies 
by Abu Ishaq, known as Hallaj and AtHmah (d. a.h. 827 = 
A.J). 1423). See for author Natd*ij al-Afkar of Qiidrat-Allah, 
Gupamavl, p. 19. For notice of the work see H. Kh., Vol. V, 
p. 248, Sprenger Cat. p. 68, and Subh (iul^an, p. 63. The author 
quotes verses from well-known poets to each of which ho atlds 
a number of his verses of the same metre. In those verses the 
author mentions the various kinds of delicious foods and table 
luxuries as:— 

( ) 

;b^ 3 bo 

b jj5 Ls'yj^ '^y 

(j tjbbj j 


0 1 /^ 

tj lyiu j c5>H 

^ y «)> j 1 . ^ AjJS!*j9 

U Sa\X (Xw 
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u ji o^f ^ ^ jtjo 

Uo ^»ux jji y 

«-**-*A iSJ^^ f^lP i}^ }^ JV J*r^ ^- 


v£-^ !/® ^ 

Written in Ta‘liq. Dated Ajmir, 43 years after the (Julua) 
of the Emperor Awrangzib = a.h. 1111 = a.d. 1(>1)9. Fol. I is 
vvantmg in the beginning). 

Jleg.;— 4>l<> cAjt^i Aj us^j^ j . 

(R. S. Lib.) 

111 . 

J^* ^ ) 

A f>lwan of liall gh j composed in a.h. llbS ~ a.d. 1754. 
I<"or author and liis other works see Sprenffcr Cat,, p. 371. 
Another ]K)et tihah Md. Riih-Allah with the Takhalliis of Balt ah 
mentioned in the Tazklrah4-Culzar-i-A'^am (composed by 
\awwiil) Md. (diawth Klian hi a.h 1259 = a.d 1852, see 
>f.A.S,B,, 1917, Vol. XIII, p. Ixxxii. my Pers, Notes) was born 
in A.H. 1230 = v.D. 1814. 8ee Tazklrn)i-l-Cuhar4~A'za7n, pp. 
132-137. 

Beg :— U y (^j) dy Jy 

(HajI Habib-Allah Lib., Nellore.) 

112 . 

The lyrical y)oems of ‘ Bahlul' who died before a.h. 970 « 
A.D. 1562 as noticed in Br, Mus. Pers, Cat., p. 659, and Bprenger 
Gat p. 370. For details and another copy see O.P. Lib, Oat. 
(Bankipore), Vol. 11. No. 240, p. 161. Written in fine TaOiq. 
Dated a.h. 1090 = a.d. 1679. Some portions of the MS. are 
worm-eaten. 
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Beg. 


U ctf ^ (3^ j 

c^t-. ■ Ui iJS 4.^Uk. isA ^yixjo 


(R. S. Lib.) 


113 . 

Lyrical poems by Ghulam Husayn, poetically called 
Bitab** (d. 4 .H. 1259 = a.d. 1843). See for author’s life and 
his works Gulzar4-A'^amj pp. 113-114. Written in Ta‘liq. No 
date. 

Beg.;— (; 

(Wajid Husayn, Luoknow.) 


114 . 

The lyrical poems of Mirza Muhammadi of Akbarabad (a 
disciple of Fakbr al-Din of Delhi (d. a.h. 1199 = a.d. 1784). See 
Antvar al-^Ariftn of Md. Husayn of MuradabSd, pp. 431-2. For 
author’s life see Ruz Rawshan P- 1^4. Written in 

bad Ta llq. 

Beg.:— 

J A*dt CU-*9f ]jm 

(R. S. Lib.) 


116 . 

(JIaojs# dkL 

A collection of Persian poetical works, collected and 
written by Mirza Ghulftm Md. by the order of Ahmad ‘All 
mian, Nawwdb of Rampore. The title of the MS. is a chrono¬ 
gram for A.H. 1227 =: A.D. 1812, as mentioned in the preface :— 

irrv 

Written in good Ta‘llq, gold-ruled borders, ‘Unwan illumin¬ 
ated. 

U Hyt y 

Beg.^ 

0 jy* *—«ijl<wU ,3 aL 

(R. S. Lib.) 
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116 . 

^ by Md. Husayn Tabriz!, poetically styled 

MaHum. 

The DiwotYh Murtada Qull Bepj ‘ Wohi'^ (d. (*. a.h. 1100 
= A.D. 1688) is on the margin. For life of Wala. see Br Mus 
Pers. Cat,, p. 7966. 

Slightly defective at the end. Written in elegant Ta‘liq. 
No date. 

(Nawwab Ihti^.?m al-Dawlah Lib., Madras.) 

117 . 

The lyrical poems of l\hwajah ^Abd-Allah, poetically 
called “ who died according to the chronogram in 

Nishtar4‘^Lshq in a.h. 1186 = a.d. 1772 (of this library) 

%1 A^lj oyi Ja( 3 ^3 ^ 

But according to Md. ‘All, poetically called ‘‘ Tamanna 
(authors son), in a.h, 1206 = a.d. 1791 :— 

db 3 ^ ^^ 3 ^—Jbji 

Cl>l^ *^3* cuib 4g;lxi^ A 

jSij 31 OjLo y {^) jS>i 

(Vide Subk Oulshan, p. 79.) 

Written in cursive Ta‘llq. Not dated. 

(R. S. Lib.) 

118 . 

The poetical works of Sayyid Ja'far. poetically called 
Jur'at who flourished in the time of the Emperor Md. ShSh. 
See Nx8htar4‘^l8hq, fol. 1666 (of this library)^ Written in 
Sblha-stah. Dated 9 accession). 

0 j —J.> y 0 

Beg,^ 

fjj/i (As* *sy “ 

(B. S. Lib.) 
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119 . 



The hiific lyrical poem of »Shah Habib of Buli^ara aa 
mentioned at the end of the MS. 

J 0*b I^t^t 

Written in finest Ta‘llq on gold-sprinkled paper. Gold- 
ruled borders. Not dated. 

c>hl^ y —^ ;<iJ| 

Beg. •-- 

^SLlX) jb 

(R. S. Lib.) 

120 . 

dr-'r cM 

A very valuable copy of a feA^ selections from the fourth 
Dfwan of the celebrated poet ‘All Hazin (d. ah. 1180 = a.d. 
1766), levised b^ the poet himself as well a's bv his learned pupil 
the celebrated poet ‘All Quit KJian. WaJih Daghistani (d. A.ri. 
1169 = A.I) 1755) the author of tile most popular Persian an¬ 
thology Riyad ahShvUtrd , composed v.h 1161 = a.d. 1747 

Tlie following subscriptions at tlie end of the copy support 
the above statement 

illU jlUf o^li^p AW* y 

Vijla. jUi| y 

y ^Llif JlyAD } »jLajf 

jM - jJai 

• Aj by dilf {liapt 

wiiaAMiA iijUf ^j^Jl ^ (VM I &Lm Jt" 

.v®3ll J wUif A^ 

U«.4kM*| y lixvA^ j bilyo 

jiAi ^A\yh}\ *z^**>A ^U3 aBi A» JL>« y f)<X^ 

^jy\ tiy^ cujUf syAjl^ 

jS\ OkAAf i^jy 
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31 ) 3^ yi y 

A—~ - (XX>UttU C^^oA/O wl^J C>T 

f^. ^ ^ ^ —4-2^1 ^1 pjU, ^ 

^jUu®!^ ^ *3 ^ ^ ^^:suc ^^^^t 4^--»UJt »>^( 

f Jt^ iS^ (jflAapiiJf 

Written in Ta‘llq. Dated a.h. 114{) = a.d. 1736, 

(M. *A1I Hu'^ayn Lib., Hyderabad.) 


121 . 

The lyrical j)oem.s of (ihulani Hiisayn. poetically called 
fiasayn, Nawwai) of Shahjahanpiiv, who died, according to the 
chronogram found in Nawwah ‘Abd al- AzizN poetical work, in 
A.H. 1202 = A I). 1875 

(0*0 y 

^r - - sr ^ 

It ap])ear,s from a note by Nawwal) Kalb ‘Ali Ivhan that 
this MvS. was entered in the library in a.k 1280 ~ a.d. 1803 : — 

^ i^^xUl - iJJf | 4«4 

wfy oJIj 3 

- ail^ All(jli| ^^3^ J 

[jUir] IfA. Al 4 » y 

- iijliulr t^XL/o - [ <>A4#jLi ] 

(R. S. Lib.) 


122 . 

The Iwical poems of 8hew R5m Dass, poetically called 
*' Hayd” (d. a.h. 1144 = a.d. 1731). See Subh-Gulshan ( 

), p. 141, and for another copy see Bodl. Lib, Oat, No. 

1171, and Sprenger Oat,, p. 154. Written in Tadlq, within red- 
ruled borders. Dated a.h. 1227 = a.d. 1812. 
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Beg. :— 

C-Aasu^ ^jh 

(R. S. Lib.) 

123 . 

A rare Diwan of JOiwaju whose full name was ‘AtS. Mah¬ 
mud B. 'All, poetically surnanit'd ‘ Khwaju.' He was a native of 
Kirman and he died at Shiraz in a.h 753 = a.d. 1352. See Br. 
Mas. Pets. Cat., p. 620 ; Sprenger Cat., p. 471 ; H. Kh. Ill, 
p. 279 ; Pertsch, BerL Lib. Cat., pp. 6 and 70, and G. Flugel. T, 
p. 544. and Mir'af al-Khayal of SJiir Khan Ludl. Agha Ahmad 
All gives his date of death a.h 742 =5r a.d. 1341 See Haft 
Asman, p. 77. 

Wanting some pages at the beginning. 

Written in good Ta'llq. Not dated. Old eopy. * 

A eopy of the Kalllyat and five poems of I^waju men 
tioned in Sprenger Oudh Gat., pp. 471-473, three poems in 
the Brit. Mus. Pers.. Cat., p. 620:—JUT -jiyJI? 

—A S.B. Lib. has a fine eopy, dated a.h. 991, and con¬ 
taining three poems JUf (see p. 97), 

one Mathnavi is Ind. Off. Lib. Cat. No. 1234 and 

one Caladta Madrasah Library (see Gal. Ar. and Pers. MSS., 
p. 108). and has one old Dtwdn Abu'l Hasan Haqqtol, bookseller 
of Delhi; for details see Bodl. Lib. Cat., Nos. 794, 796 and 
Haft Asmdn, p. 77, 

(H5ji Habib-AllSh Lib , Nellore.) 

124 . 

Very excellent and valuable-D?w;a?i-t-Ha/ts with the preface 
of Gul Andam (d, a.h. 791 = a.t>, 1388). Apart from its remark¬ 
able calligraphy, this MS. is noteworthy on account of the ex¬ 
quisite illuminations and the very artistic and finished drawings 
in gold on the margins which display to great advantage the 
AbrI paper of those times. There are also eleven miniatures in 
excellent style, including one of Akbar receiving three literary 
men. Evidently the MS. was designed and prepared for 
Akbar. Nawwftb Kalb ‘All Khan purchased this MS. for 
Rs. 50 only, as appears from a note on fly-leaf :— ^ 

- sSs aUI vybk 

(R. S. Lib.) 
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D%u)dn-i-Haflz with the same preface. This copy was pre¬ 
sented by the Hon’ble Sir Alfred Lyall, Lt.-Gov. of North 
Western Provinces, to Md. Mu^itaq ‘Ali JOian (d. a.h. 1306 
= A.D. 1888-1889), Nawwab of Hampore, in the year a.h. 1304 
= A.D. 1887. Written by some distinguished calligrapher in 
perfect Ta‘llq. Dated a.h. 971 = a.h. 1563. 

(R. S. Lib.) 


126 . 


laiU. 




Another valuable 
rary. 


copy of tl]o Dtwan-i'Tlafiz is in the lib- 


(R. S. Lib.) 


127 . 

A very beautiful and valuable copy of the above work with 
a preface by Gul-Andam- It has short glosses on the margin, 
and contains 38 miniatures of fine style Highly illuminated. 
Written bv the order of Nur-Allah Khan B. Klinda Dad Khan, 
in A.H. 1217 = a.h. 1802, in IVliq. 

(R, S. Lib.) 


128 

A glossary of the Diwan-i-Hafiz by Bahlul Kul B. Mirzi 
Khan al-Barkl of Jalandhar. Composed in a.h. 1132 = a.d. 
1719, after a labour of 17 days :— 

b |*yyo ^ j ^ 3^; hi 

- dyZ (JUk cii^f ^ 

Written in Nim-ghikastaH by the author’s pupil. Dated 
A.H. 1140 = a.d. 1727. 

^ h <^A4.*U0 t) 

w 

lyspjjff J 

(HSfig Ahmad ‘All KhRn Lib., RSmpore.) 
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129 . 

J913a)| 

A commentary upon the Diwan-i-Hafiz. 

Commentator :—‘Abd-Allah, better known as ITbayd-Allah 
Khahfahjl B. Abd al-Haqq, called ‘Abd al-Qadir Kluiwayshkl, 
Cbishtl. Written in elegant Ta'llq. 

Scribe :—Dara Shikuh (d. a.h. 1069 = a.p. 1668), who 
was a disciple of Sayyid Adam Rasul of Mawara’al-Nahr as 
would appear from the colophon. See for details and another 
copy, Ind. Off. L%h. Cat. No. 272. 

'Beg. :— b 0 ^ 

(Nizftm Lib., Hyderabad.) 


130 . 

The poetical work of Rai Sahib Ram. poetically called 
'' Khamush ” who died previous to a.ii. 1229 = a.d. I8i2. See 
Sprenger Cat., p. 461, and for other copies see O.P Lib. Cat. 
(Bankipore),Vol. TIT, p. 260. No. 432 and A.S.B. Lib. Oat , p 108. 
Written in careless Sbikastah. Not dated. 

Beg.^ t) ^ iSj^ 

(R. S Lib.) 

131 . 

The poetical work of Mir Dana, probably Mulla Dana who 
was engaged in Farrukb Riyar's reign (a.h. 1124-1131 = a.d. 
1712-1718) with Nazim Klian, usually Ctalled 'Abd al-Rahim 
^^FdrigtP iii copying the Shdhnarnah. See Sprenger Cat., p 122, 
and Subh Qulshan, p. 159. 

Written in Ta‘llq. Not dated. 

Beg. I—— b (**^T c>l*^ b|d wdUb t. 

3 <^ t ■ X i*t 

(R. S. Lib.) 

132 . 

The lyrical poems of Razi Ma^hadl, poetically called 
Danish^* (B. Mir Abu TurSb) (d. a.h. 1076 = a.d. 1665). See, 
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for author’s life, Nishiar-i- Ishq.ioX. 252 [of this library], and 
S^m^i-Anjuman { ), p. 146. 

Written in ghikastah in the 10th year of Muhammad Shah. 
Beg.:— \yo ^ ^ J? 

\y0 ,^1 -Ujj^ jI o—I (^ty ^ 

(R. S. Lib.) 


133 . 

The poetical work of Nawvvab A‘izz Ivliaii Tarkamanl, 
poetically called “ Diriali/' (d. c. A.ir 1200 = a.d. 1785). See, 
for author’s life, ^latn'-i-Anjuman. p. 157. 

Written in Sliikastall and Talifj. Not dated 

Bog. :— I—3* 

(K. S. Lib.) 

134 

The lyrical ])oeuis of Baohohu Beg, poetically called 
‘‘ Zarrah” composed, according to Sprniger Cat., p. 380, in a.h. 
1188= A.D. 1774. The chronogram mentioned by Dr. Sprenger 
does not appear in this copy. The beginning of the MS. is also 
different from that in Sprenger Cat, There are two other poets 
with the Tokhallns. “ Zarrah ” mentioned in Subh-Outshan^ 
[). 166 . 

Written in Ta‘li(|. within red-ruled borders. Dat^ed a.h. 
1234 = a.1). 1818. 

Contents :— and ol^bj 

Beg. 

jfj ^^ ^ 

f; lyt 1^;^ 

Beg.:— 

h J*^ is^y 3 ^ 

Beg. :— 

(*:3 ty 

(R. S. Lib.) 
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136 . 

According to a marginal note written in a different hand 
the author ‘f these Ruba'iyat is Maqsud ‘Alam who 

was in the service of the Emperor Shahjahan (a. a. 1037-1069 = 
A.D. 1628-1669). The author was a native of Gujrat and died 
at Lahore in a.h. 1059 = a.d. 1649. See Raw^i ShahS 
(No. 86). Compiled byihis son Md. Ja‘far. See, for author’s 
life, Tazkirah‘i-^Vlaind'4-Hind, ]>. 216, Sprenger Cat., p. 446. 
Written in good Ta'llq. Undated. 

Beg. :— - 

(Wajid Hiisayn, Lucknow.) 

136. 

f ** ' 

The Ij’^rical poems of Mulla Rida Isfahan!, poetically oalled 

‘‘ JZirfa.” See, for author’s liie.J^am-H-Anjuman (); 
p. 170. 

Written in Ta‘llq. 

<XiU. jj 1*0 jf 

Beg.:— 


(R, S. Lib.) 

137. 

The lyrical poems of GhulSm JllanI of Rampore, poetically 
called * Rif‘at' (d. a.h. 1235 = a.d. 1819). See, for author’s 
life, Intil^b4-Yddgdr of Amir MlnS’I (d. a.h. 1318 = a.d. 1900). 

Written in ghikastah in the author’s lifetime. Dated 
a.h. 1230 = A.D. 1814. 

Am Ujj aUi 3 

^ (j!t\ akfti 

(R. S. Lib.) 


138 . 

The lyrical poems of Mullii SStr who was alive in a.h* 
1136 =5 a.d. 1723, in the time of BahSdur Shah (1118-1124 » 
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A.D. 1706-1712). For author and his works see Sprenger Cat,, 
pp. 122, 156 and 560. 

Written in Ta‘llq. No date. 

Beg. :— JS sJiij j wIj 

(Al-Nadwah Lib., Lucknow.) 

139 . 

The lyrical poems of a poet with the Takhallus “ Sami ’* 
identical with l^wajah ‘Abd-Allah Sami who was in the 
sc'rvice of A‘zam Shah and died in the time of Muhammad 
Shah (a h. 1131-1161 = A.n. 1719-1748) at Lahore; see Spren¬ 
ger Cat., p. 156, and India Office Lib. Cat No. 1704. 

Written in Nasta‘liq on gold-sprinkled paper. Not dated. 

Beg-J.5 i^y Lsi ) 

(MahbGb Yfirjang Lib., Hyderabad.) 

140 . 


A very interesting copy of a Diwan of undotted letters. 
The poet calls himself ‘ Sarmad" but lie must not be confounded 
with the celebrated mystic Sarmad of Aurangzib’s time, a 
short notice of whose life is given in the preface of the MS. 

Preface begins thus :— ^ ^ 

Written in neat Tallq. ‘Unwans illuminated. On fol. 20a 
there are two pictures, one of Sarraad and the other of t^bbhl 
riiand, beloved of Sarmad. 

Beg.:— t; (•.it t; 

(R. S. Lib.) 




141142 . 

J 

Wrongly styled HUyat al-KurmyV on the fly-leaf of 
the MS. Both the works are bound in one volume. 

Written in Ta'llq. Not dated. 

(1) Diwdn-i-Sarddr begins thus :— 

Jy jrf^ 

(•At 6 
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(2) IXtodn-i-Qasaab begins thus:— 

)Ci j 

^ ^ 

Probably this is the same QassSl) whose Kulliyat was 
deposit(5d in the library of the f{)mperor Ahmad Shah, in the 
year a.ii. 1176 = a.d. 1762. The verses of the Kulliyat number 

about 3,500. See ^uhh Oulshan ( ), p. 331. 

(R. S. Lib.) 

143 . 

The lyrical poems of Mirza, poetically called ‘ Sayddal.' who 
belonged to the Jamal al-Husayni’s (the author of Raudat 
al‘Akhdh) family and lived at Lahore in A.ir. 1100 = a.o. 1688 
and died in the latter portion of Aurangzib’s tim(‘. (1068-1418 
= A.T). 1657-1706), See, for author, NisJdar'i-lsJiqAol. 3346 

(of this library) and Shaw^-i-Anfmnan ( ), P-105. 

Written in Shikestah wilhin red-ruled borders at the 
request of ‘ Abd al-Hasul. ‘Lnwan illuminated. 

Scribe :—Faqlr Muhammad. 

Beg. :— 1^63 y (*6 <^1 

(R. S. Lib.) 

144 

The lyrical poems of Salabat j^an of Surat, poetically 
called “ iSat/id” (d. a.h. 1137 = A.n. 1724). See, for author’s 
life, Nishtar4-^Ishq fol. 301) (of this library), and Yad4-Bayd^. 

Written in finest NastaJlq. ‘ IJnwan illuminated, gold- 
ruled borders. - * 

AiA)jot (3^ 

.... , . , 

(R. S. Lib.) 

145 . 

j\yb 

A very extensive collection of Persian poems with a pre¬ 
face, selected from the works of well-known poets. It is divided 
into 4 memsam, subdivided into 1,000 Foals. 
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AuUior:— ShrViq^^^ C()llc(*tt\l in the tiin^^ of the Ernporor 
Siah ‘Alam (a.h. 1253-1274 = a.d. 1S37-1S57). 

Written in Ta^liq, within 4 columns of reel ruled and gold 
borders. ‘Unwan illuminated. 

Preface begins thus :— 

)^j3) *^*4^ i>y ji 

Beg. 

Ij 1^ cjf dijfcii —ij 

(El S. Lib.) 

i4e. 

The ]){)etical \vork of Ml’* (jhulani Husayn with the 
Takhallus. " Sha’iq"' (d. a.jj. 1243 = a.d 1S27). The author 
flourished under (diazl al-Pin Hyder (a.h. 122fl-l242 = a.d. 
1812-1826). See Sprenger Cal., p. 56»P. For a (jomplete copy 
see Jnd. Off. Lih Cat. No. 1720. 

Written in Ta'liq. Not dat 'd 

yH 3 8lx> ^ j^A. jyi 

^^iLi tjli. cW ^ 3 h»» *>^1:^ 

(R. S. Lib.) 

147. 

The lyrical poems of !^araf-i-Jahan (d. a.u. 068 — a.d. 1560) 
with a short i^rologue. See Sjirmgf r Cat., p. 566. 

Written in Shikastah-Amiz Ta‘liq. Most of the folios are 
damaged. 

Preface begins thus:— ^ii oIj) JliJf ^ 

Beg :— .*5.^ e;6U ^ \\ Jf cJj 

(R. S. Lib.) 

148. 

Wrongly styled Diwdn-i-Kamal Khujatidi on tli(‘ fly-leaf of 
the MS. 

Author :--‘Abd al-Mu’min Sharaf al-Diu of Shufurwah 
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(d. c. A.H. 600 = A.D. 1203). See Br, Mus, Pets. Suppl. Cat 
No. 239 III. 

Written in ghikastah-AmIz Ta‘llq. Dated a.h. 1021 = 
A.D. 1612. ^ 

J I—U ^ 

Beg.:— 

I; c|L-^A j ^^ ^ 

(R. S Lib.) 

149. 

An autograph copy of the Dtwan of l^awq, dated a.h. 
1174 = A.D. 1760. 

AW luiu ^ty uas\i j\ aT c.L;t 

^ A^ (J^J^ (3^)^ 

A*lf 1 1 

Written in ghikastah within gold-ruled borders. Fol. I 
and II richly ilhiminated. 

Some mischievous hand has erased the name of the poet. 
There are 4 other poets with the Takb alius who are 

mentioned in Subh Oulshan t ), P- 226. 

U c)^i^ ijlx CWf 

Beg.:— 

U ti — ^ SyjJj Aiy^ 

(R. S. Lib.) 

160. 

The lyrical poems • of Hakim Shaykb Husajm with the 
Takballus. “ l^whrat ” {d. a.h. 1149 = a.d. 1736). For details 
see Bodl. lAb. Cat. No. 1178 with a different beginning, O.P. Lib. 
Cat: (Bankipore), Vol. Ill, No. 391, p. 206, and Sprenger Oat.. 
p. 671. 

Written in Ta'llq. Another copy of the same is in this 
library:— .. .. 

U;l—if j y LS^ 

(1) Beg. ;— 

UjU. J \ . ^ y (•1'*^ «*■ 

l> 3b—cT (»»* vj— 

!> 3*--* 3 *—> 

(R. 8. Lib.) 


(2) Beg.: 
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161. 

The poetical works of Mirza ILhan, poetically called 

J^ihabl,’' See, for author, Sham^-i-Anjnman ( ), 

p. 240. 

1 Scribe.—Md. Akbar Qara^il al-AbbasI. Written in 
Taaiq. Dated A.ir 1011 = a.d. 1602. 

Beg.U j j .> 4 .^ # 

(R. S. Lib.) 

162. 

The lyrical poems of Mulla Shayda (d. a.h. 1080 = a.d. 1669). 
Vide Anjuman i )>P- 220 and ^izanah-i- 

*Amirah { ),p. 271. For another imperfect copy see 

Br Mm. Pers. SuppL Caf. No .326. 

Written in Tadlq 

b JtP 

Beg.:— - 

h ciijb y 

(R. S. Lib.) 

163. 

2$ll 

The lyrical poems of Mirza Shah Hiisayn (as given on the 
top of the ‘Unwan on the fly-leaf at the beginning), arranged 
in alphabetical order. Written in neat Ta‘llq. 

I; 

Beg.:— 

Ml viiH) ^ 

(R. S. Lib.) 

164. 

t 

The l 5 rrieal poems of ‘Ala’al-Din ‘All Ahmad “ Sa5iV.” 
Arranged in alphabetical order. Name of the author appears 
at the end:— 

.M j^U/( vW 
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(^«Arr c^:.^ irr^ a^api^ 


It appears that the author flourished in the time of Naslr 
al-Din Mahmud (d. a.h. 757 = a.d. 1356) whom he praises in 
the following couplet:— 

^•I^acuo 

^ 


Written in usual Tadlq. Dated Muradabad (a.h. 1239 = 
A.D. 1823). Probably the author is Sabir Shah of Delhi. See 
Bodl Lib. Cat. for Sabir No. 1180. 


3^ w^iis ^ 

Beg. :— 

(R. S. Lib.) 


155. 


The lyrical poems of Md. Salih. From the preface it would 
appear that the ])oot came to India during the time of the Em¬ 
peror Shah dalian (a.h. 1037-1060 a.d. 1028-1650) :— 

}\ c;1^3 

^ Ow-a| ciJal J ^ j dJKbj 

- O^y 

See Sprenger Cat., p. 382, for another copy with a differont- 
begiiining. Written in clear Ta‘ll(|, within gold-ruled borders 
The Hirst two j)ages contain beautifully illnmhiatol ‘Unwaris. 
Dated a.h. 1260 ■= a.d. 1844-. 


Beg. :— 


1/0 ^1^ ijy-"' ^ b1*— ^ „ . ,jkj j ^0 

(R S. Lib.) 


166. 




The lyrical poema of Haji Siidiq Infahanl, pbetically called 
Sdmity The author came to India during the time of the 
Emi'Kjror ’Alainglr (a.h. 1069-1119 =» a.d. 1659-1707). See for 
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author l^am^-i-Anjuman ( ), p. 266. Written in 

neat Ta‘llq. 

jj y. 

Beg. . 

fj sS 

(B. S. Lib.) 


167. 

The lyrical poems of Mir SabrX Ruz Bahan who lived in 
the time of Shall Tahmasp SafavT (a.h. 930-984 = a.d. 1623- 
1676). See Ni^tdr4-Ishq, foil. 383 384 (of this library) and 
Atashkadah (Bombay ed.), p. 149. Written in clear Ta‘llq. 

Beg. :— (j 

(R. S. Lib.) 


158. 


#• 


A rare, old, and valuable copy of the lyrical poems of 
‘Abd-Allah Tusi, a native of Khurasan who died in a.h. 869 = 
A.D. 1464. The poems are arranged in alphabetical order. 
Written onlv one year after the author’s d' ath. Fine Nastadlq. 


are 


Dated a.h. 870 = a.d. 1466. 

For author see Daulatshdh, Some select Ghazals 
quoted in the Br, Mus, Pers Cat., p. 735“, and.Br. Mus. Suppl. 
Pers. Cat., No. 286. 

(Mahbub YSr Jang Lib^Hyderabad.) 


159. 

The poetical works of ‘Aahiq ' ? The proper name of the 
author is Mir QSsim Khan, which appears on the fly-leaf of the 
MS. Another poet with the takljallus 'Ashiq is mentioned in the 
St, JSIua. Suppl. Sets. Cal,, Nos 340 and 341, 0,S, Lib. Cut,, VoL 
III, No 415. Written in Nasta'llq, within red-ruled borders. 
Not dated. , 

Beg. :— ^ ^ ^ 

sS \s>j^ 

(R. 8. Lib.) 


1 See Sprenger Cat., pp. 204-205 for Mahdl ‘All ^5n. 
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160-161. 

The lyrical poems of Nawwab ‘Abd-Allah Kban^B. Nawwab 
‘All Md. Khan of Rampore) with the Takhallus “ * jst.” 

The author died in QjhyanI, a small town in Rohilkhand in 
AH. 1181 = A.n. 1767. Collected and transcribed by the order 
of Nawwab Nasr-Allah Khan, B. Nawwab Md. *Abd-Allah 
Kban of Rampore (d. in a.h. 1225 = a.d. 1810). For author’s life 

flee Intil^b Yddgar of Amir Mlna’I ( 
pp. 19-21. ^ 

vScribe :—Fayd ‘All B. Md. Qasim. Written in Ta‘llq. 
Dated a.h. 1192 = a.d. 1778. 

Preface begins thus :— 

ggg aUi ^*-31 

* 

(R. S. Lib.) 


162. 

The lyrical poems of Mir Diya’ al-Din 'Ibrat ” (as written 
on the first fly-leaf). The Dlwdn contains 89 quatrains. 
Written in Shikastah on blue paper. 


Beg. 


Uo ^ ij^3u 


(R. S. Lib.) 


163. 

cUjStt 

The lyrical poems of Mir Md. of Akbarabad. See for 
author Buz Bawshan ( ), p. 444. Written in Ta‘llq. 

1) ^ b 

Beg. 

b clly JH 

(R. S. Lib.) 

164. 

eJj. 

The poetical work of ^ Uzlat Dlwanah (as written on the top 
of the ‘Unwan). Written in clear ghikastah. Incomplete copy. 
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iJJf lii 

Beg. :— 

(R. S. Lib.) 


166. 

«• 

The lyrical i)oems of Ghulam Hadrat, poetically called 
^ I^qi ’ as mentioned in the preface, composed in a.h. 1242 
= A.D. 1826. The author dedicated the work to Ahmad ‘All 
(Qian, Nawwab of Rampore. The author further states in the 
preface that lie was a pupil of Mirza Qatll (d. a.h. 1233 = a.d 
1817). Written in Ta‘liq. Not dated. 

Preface begins thus :—^63 

Beg. :— ^ ^ » 

Iaa. 

(R. S. Lib ) 

166. 

( ^4< ^(js0 

The poetical works of 'Ismat Bukhari (d. a.h. 829 = a d. 
1425). For other copies see Br, Mus. Huppl, Per Cat, No. 282 
and BoiU, Lib, Cat, No. 861 

Written in elegant Tadiq. Gold-ruled columns. ‘Uiiwaii 
beautifully adorned in gold and ultramarine. Valuable copy. 
Dated a.h. 1030 = a d. 1620. 

Scribe :—Mirak Bukhari The MS. bears three stamps of 
the following three kings of Oudh :— 

( t>4.3uo ) ( a»> 3| ) ( sU. ) 

Md. 'All. Amjad ‘All. Sulayman Jah 

(R. S. Lib.) 

167. 

'“T^y 

The lyrical poems ofGhartb, who is quite different from the 
poets with the same I’alsballus mentioned in Niahtar-i-'lshq, 
Muz Roushan and 8ham‘-i-Anjuman. 

Written in Nlm-ghiikastah. Dated a h. 1217 = a.d. 1863. 
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\y ^ Aijf »Sjf fy 

Beg. :— 

(R S. Lib.) 

168 . 

lyrical poems of GhiyStts al-Din poetically called 
“GJiiyStbi.” who was a disciple of Ahmad Sirhind called 
Mujaddid^i-Alfthant (d. a.h. 1033 = a.d. 1623) as he states in 
fol. 6 a. (See for Alffhjim, O.B.D., p. 42.) 

%\jS» pH# ^ 

Written in irregular Ta‘llq. Not dated. Defective at the 

end. 

Beg.:— y y 

(M. A. BSrI Lib., Ferangl Mahall, Lucknow.) 

169. 

The poetical works of Lachman Singh, with the Takbah 
lus * Ghuyun ’ of Delhi. He was a pupil of Mir Shams al-Din 
Faqir (d. a.h. 1183 = a.d, 1769). For this Ghuyuri see 

Rauahan ( jjj; ), p, 498. Written in Ta‘llq. Not dated. 

Ijb ^ 

Beg. 

fj|<X^ if Ijy® jrki^ y 

(R. S. Lib.) 


170. 

yii 

The lyrical poems of “ Fa'iz It contains a preface by 
Ssdr al-Din Md. B. Zabardast KbSn (a.h. 1161-1161 = a.d. 
1738-1747), the author of the work called IrahSd al-WazarS. 
See Br. Mw. Pers. Cat., p. 338, and Sprenger Cat., p. 127. 
Written in good Ta‘llq. Not dated. 

Beginning of the preface aJlT j jyUiKt a*a.Jt 

• 

„ of the Dlwan:— U s xj im ^3 c.Ms»t aU| ^ 

(Wijid Qusayn, Lucknow.) 
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17L 

The lyrical poems of ‘All Gllani, poetically called FaVZy^ 
with a preface, composed in a.h. 1112 = a.d. ivOO. 

The author composed the following chronogram on the 
conquest of Golconda by ‘Alamgir (a.h. 1069-1119 == a.d. 
1669-1707). See fol. 60&. The j’^ear 1082 is deduced from it:— 

^ cH' J*-* 

j j ijtis 

I • AT 

For author see Buz Rawshan ( 3^; )» P- ^02, and 

Sprenger Cat., pp 402 and 168. 

Written in Shikastah. Dated a.ti. 1174 = a.d. 1760. 
Scribe:—Ghulam Samadami. 

Preface begins thus :—^ 3* ^ 

Beg.:— 

(R. S. Lib.) 


172. 

u<»y 

Several poets with the Takballus “ Firaql ” are mentioned 

in the Tazhirali-i-Buz Baw^an ( )• Written in 

Shikastah. 

fU ijf vf 

Beg. ;— 

\jX> y,|J 

(R. S. Lib.) 

173. 

The lyrical poems of Abu Turab Beg AnjadanI, poetically 
called “ Furqafi ” (d. a.h. 1026 == a.d. 1616). See, for author’s 

life, Tazkirdh-i-Ruz Ratv^n ( j,} 1;*’^ ), p 620. 

Written in neat Ta‘llq. Dated a.h. 1247 = a.d. 1831« 

jUCi dJjji ^ 

(R. S. Lib.) 


Beg.:— 
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174 . 

•• ^ 

The lyrical poems of Mirza ‘Abbas, poetically called 
“ Farugit ** B. Aqa Musa (d. a.h. 1274 = a,d. 1857). The 
author was one of the court poets of Path ‘All 8 hSh (a.h. 1274- 
1250). See Br. Mus. Pers. Gat,, p. 210a. Another poet with 
the Takballus “ Farughi ” is mentioned in Svbh Gul^an, p. 
315. The Dltvan is preceded by a prologue written by Md. 
Khan who collected the poems. 

Written in good Ta‘liq. Not dated. 

Preface begins thus:— 

fy U43 aT J ,>3 

Beg. - 4 

\Jj \yxj *f aI^ ^ 

(R. S. Lib.) 


175. 

The lyrical poems of “ Fafhang/’ probably Parhang Shlra- 
zl, arranged in alphabetical order. Written in Ta‘liq, within 
red and silver-ruled borders. Not dated. 

Beg. U— Allf ^ 

(R. S. Lib.) 


176. 

A valuable copy of the Diwan of Fayyad Lahji (d. a.h. 1060 
t= A.D. 1649) with a preface which begins thus :— 

(tP. ^ J3^ j>» 

See for details 0,P,Lib. Cat, (Banklpore), Vol. Ill, No. 313, 
p. 94, and J^am i-Anjuman (), p. 374. Written in 

exceUent Ta‘llq, within gold-ruled borders. ‘Unwan richly 
illummatod, 

(R. S. Lib.) 


Beg.:— 
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177. 

The Qasidahs of Qadl Shams al-Din of Tabas (d. a.h. 626 
=2 A.D. 1228). See Sprenger Cat. for notice, p. 17; for other 
copies see India Office Lib. Cat. No. 1030. Pertsch, Berl. Lib. 
Cat., p. 1247, and Bodl. Lib. Cat. No. 621. Written in Ta‘]lq. 

^ 

Beg. 

ciaJIj i.vj 

(R. S. Lib.) 


178. 


yai.1 

The poetical works of AJiqar, consisting of tijUif, oy>i 
and ci>L^afeL-o. Regarding the Miikbammasat which he 
entitles as Gulzdr MuJ^awmas the author says in 

the beginning that their total number is 150 and that he 
composed them in a.fi. 1134 = A.i). 1721. 


iiU.. J—J 

Jlj- \S J-U ^ 

yf. j’-(J JD- ^ j 


^ tX «0 

^ 

iji 

ciiJ y oaC i 



Written in bad 
ning. 

Beg. :— 


ghikastah, slightly defective at the bcgin- 

(R. S. Lib.) 


179. 

— 

A collection of the lyrical poems of Hamid^B. Fadl-AlJah, 
poetically called ‘ JamaB,^ of Delhi (d. a.h. 942 =• a.d. 1535). 
See for author and his otW works Br. Mus. Pers. Cat., p. 354a. 
Written in Ta'llq. 

L>Jbo <X» X> 

Beg.:— 

' lJLo y cboK 

(R. S. Lib.) 
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180 . 

cjIX 

The poetical works of MlrzS Dar&b Beg of Kashmir, with 
the Takballus ‘ Juya ’(d. a.h. 1118 = a.d. 1706). For notice see 
Sprenger Cat, p. 463, and for another copy see 0,P. Lib. Gat 
(Bfinlapore), VoL III, No. 369, p. 178. Written in Ta*llq. 

Beg. — 

(R. S. Lib.) 

181 . 

The lyrical poems of DSwarl ? Written in very bad ghikas- 
tah. Not dated. 

Beg.(Aij e,/ ^ >r^ 

»<>—tj uVl 

o - .^ e;^l3 j4 ^ 

b ^ isj) 

♦ (R. 8. Lib.) 

182 . 

M 

The MS. is of historical interest and is one of the most 
valuable possessions of this library. It bears on the first fly¬ 
leaf some notes in the handwriting of Mun4m Kh&R’ B. 
Bajrr&m (Beg)* (d. a.h. 983 « a.d. 1676) and ‘Abd al-Rahlm 
Kb^nkbanSn * B. BayrSm Kb^n as follows :— 

I Mun^im KJ^SnkbSnan (son of Bayram Beg), a nobleman who was 
raised to the dignity of prime minister by the Emperor Akbar. He was 
appointed governor of Jawnpur in a h. 962 s a.d. 1660 after the death of 
KhSnzamSn. See for his ufe Mc^tiifUr aUUm<xrU*, Vol I, pp. 686-645, 
Badn^unt Vol. II,p. 217, DarhUr Akbart pp. 229-262, and O.B.D., p. 279. 

< Bayrfim ]^5nl£bi^n5n was one of the most ^stinguished officers 
of the Mughal court. He died in a.h. 968 = a.d. 1661. See for his life 
BadS^Qnt Vol. n,pp. 190-192. Darhdr AAj6ari,pp. 167-196, O.B.i>.,p. 100, 
and Afa’a(4w of-t7f?iarS*, pp 371-384. 

8 For *Abd al-RabIm ^SnkhSnSn, see Bloohmann’s A^lnrAhbari, 
Vol. I.p. 334, O.B.D.,g. 11. 
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5 -^ t) i£^tar%, CiUJLT ^1 

^ ^Uf iVAib Jiji ^ SoJb 

i><V0 - ^ J (jiji t5l>^* li^iAii 

j jtjA j 3 ( ^ oUj| 

)^-AX) i^4s»d J OwMt vi.^ J vs—CUAA J jt^A 

.U#i!^ji-»j lA^yi e>? - c53LH^ )^J 

\:>^^j^ ^ y o|^^ j4>-^^1 AJJf (r) 

^#jp^t .>>»j *>-A^ ^i;U e;^ 

- ^ i^labuul A^Jb AiJill« G Jjj jf O^^al/o 4j>J| 

First two fly-leaves are adorned with two circles illumin¬ 
ated with gold and floral designs. Foil. 3 and 4 contain 
hunting seats. The handwriting is an extremely handsome 
Nasta'liq. Dated a.h. 938 = a.d. 1531. 

(R. S. Lib.) 


183. 

(jUb Vi^Lt CL;IU^ 

«« 

The complete poetical and prose woixs of Talib ‘All Khan, 
poetically called ^AyM \ arranged in alphabetical order with an 
interesting preface, composed at the request of his friend Mlrza 
Md. ‘All in a.h. 1232 = a.d. 1822. 


Beg. of preface :— ^3^* 

Beg. of Dlwan :— . U oJi# c^l 


Written in Indian Ta‘llq. 

(‘Abd al-Hu8ayn» Lucknow.) 


184. 

A rare and good copy of the lyrical poems of Tahir 
al-Husaynl with the poetical title “ Ulvi” 


1 Probably BahSdur Khan FftrSqi ; see O.B,D,, p. 94. 

« Sultan Mu^affar of Sujrfit (a.h. 917-932 = a.d. 161M625). 

8 ‘AH MardSn KhSn BahSdur, who served under Akbar and 
Jahingir, from a.h. 984 as a.d. 1576 to his death, distinguished himself 
especially in the Deccan wars. He died in a.h. 1021 ss a.d. 1612. See 
for details Ma'Bthir alrUmarU*, Vol. II, pp. 773^776, and Bloohmann, 
Ih^AhbaH, p. 496~. 
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He lived in the Emperor Aurangzib’s time and died at 
Kashmir. See for details Sprenger Cat, pp. 100, 126 and 
327-328, and 0,P. Lib. Cat. (Bankipore) No. 389, p. 203. 

Written in neat Tailq, within gold-ruled borders. Not 
dated. 

(Mahbfib yar Jang Lib., Hyderabad.) 

186. 

• A very valuable and complete copy of the poetical works 
of ‘Imad (d. a.h. 773 = a.d. 1371). For author’s life and details 
see 0 P. Lib. Cat (Bankipore), Vol. I, No 149, p 218, Ind. Off. 
Lib. Cat. No. 1852, Sprenger Cat. p. 436, and for another 
complete copy see BodL Lib. Cat No. 803. The title of the 
work is written in gold within two richly illuminated Circles 
at the beginning of the copy. * 

Written in a verv elegant Naskh within gold-ruled 
columns. Not dated. The headings are w'ritten in gold-and 
red. 

Beg.:— 

(R. S. Lib.) 


186. 

A very valuable copy of the poetical works of Qudsi 
(d. A.H. 1055 = A.D. 1645). See O.P. Lib. Cat. (Bankipore) Vol. 
Ill, p. 14. Written by the order of Nawwab Nithar Md. KhSn, 
by the calligraphist Md. A‘zam in a.h. 1162 = a.d. 1748. 
Richly illuminated with gold, written in a very beautiful 
Nasta^llq, within gold-ruled borders. The MS. was purchased 
by Nawwab Kalb ‘All Khan from Nawwftb ‘Ubayd-Allah 
l^an Bahadur Fayd Jang, C.S.I , Maddr al-MuMm of Tank, in 
A.H. 1299 = A.D. i881. 

(R. S. Lib.) 


187. 



The complete poetical works of Muqlm ghlrazl, poetically 
called ‘ Salma ’ ( ). 

The author could not be traced, but from some poems in 
praise of Dara ghikuh (d. a.h. 1069 — a.d. 1658), ‘Abd al- 
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Rahim Kbankhanan (d. a.h. 1036 = a.d. 1616, etc.), it is 
evident that he flourished at the time in question. 

Written in fine neat ghikastah, within three columns. 

Beg.f; iJlii 

(M. *Ali ^usayn Lib., Hyderabad.) 

188. 

The lyrical poems of “ Nigami ” Ganjavl (d. c. A.ii. 602 = A.n 
1205). The Diwan consists of Ohazalydt, QasdHd and 23 
Ruhd^iydt. For details see Sprenger Cat. From a signature 
of Mr. H. Blochmann on the fly-leaf it appears that he consulted 
this copy in a.h. 1286 = a.d. 1869. The work is rare. A 
copy exists in the Buhar collection, Imp. Lib. The present 
MS. is full of clerical mistakes. 

Written in neat Tadlq. Not dated. 

isj) 

Beg.:— 

SksaJ Mi v&>t ^ iJdil 
(K. S. Lib.) 


189. 

The poetical works of WdUi.'' Another poet, namely 
Na]af Quli Khan, with the Takhallus “ WdU ” is mentioned 
in JSubh Gulshan, p. 585. Written in ghikastah. Not dated. 

to Oto Ci.4JljD3 

Beg,:— ^ 

to iu5f J^5 t JU* 

(R. S. Lib.) 

190. 

The lyrical poems of Niyaz Muhyi al-Din Bilgraml, 
poetically called ‘ Wdmiq \ The author was in the court of 
Shitab Ral ^ RSjah (KSLyath) Llwan of Patnah, who died about 
A.H. 1187 = A.D. 1777. See O.B.D. of Mr. Beale, p. 380. 
For author’s life vide NMtar-i-^Ishq fol. 4766 (of this library). 


1 There is a hereditary library in the family of Rajah %itSb B8i. 
(See Ma*Srifi an Urdu Journal of A‘Ramgarh, May 1918, II» P* 13). 
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Written in Ta‘llq. For another copy and details see O.P. 
Lib. Cat, Vol. Ill, No. 427. 

Contents:— 


Qasa’id: Beg. 

GhazalySt. Beg. 


JJj ^ 0 

* ^ J9I ■■■Sh i Air 


RubS'lyat: Beg.:— 


(•A^: 3 t) C5I 

(R. S. Lib.) 


191. 

The lyrical poems of “ Wafa'i'' ? Written in fine Ta'llq, 
within gold-ruled borders. Frontispiece beautifully illumin¬ 
ated. Not dated. 

U Jiftsuo OuL) sU BAm 

Beg-:— ... 

(R S. Lib) 

192. 

^!)U 

A very valuable and fine copy of IHwan of Badr al-Din, 
poetically known as BilaR (d. a.h. 936 = a.d. 1529) See for 
details O.P. Lib. Cat. (Bankiporo), Vol. II, No. 228^ p. 123, and 
Br Mu 8 Pets. Cal., p. 656 The MS. bears many seals of the 

nobles of Sh&h Jahan and *AlamgIr’s time:— - 

a^i * jdU . iJ;U . . First 

two foils, are highly illuminated. Written in excellent Ta‘llq, 
within gold-ruled Orders. ^UnwSn and margin of first fol. 
adorned in gold and flowers. Dated a h. 992 = a.d. 1583 (Lith. 
Lucknow). 

Scribe:—Mir Husayn al-Husaynl. 

(E. S. Lib.) 
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193. 


j'lSjL) 




A complete Diwdn of Mujir al-Din BaylqanI (d. a.h. 594 
= A.i). 1197). Dr. Ethe remarks in the BodL Lib. Cat. No. 559 
that it is a “ very rare Diwdn.*' Br. Mus Lib. has an incom* 
plete copy. See Br. Mus. Pers. Cat. p. 562, and, for notice, see 
Sprenger Cat., p, 503. There are also two other copies : see 
Nos. 495 and 407. No. 497 has the following note on the fly¬ 
leaf by Mr. H. Blochmann, dated a.I). 1870 : “Exceedingly 
rare.” Written in Ta‘llq (undated but old). ‘Unwan illumin¬ 
ated, gold-ruled borders. Foils. 4 to 25 are written by another 
hand on blue paper. 


Beg. 

Another incomplete copy of the same Diwdn. 


Beg. 

<X>Wj 

Written in fine Ta‘llq. First two foils, richly illuminated, 
with gold and blue colour borders. 

Another copy of the same Diwdn, drfectivo in both sides. 


Beg.:— ... ^^1^ ^ 


Written in Ta‘llq. 

194. 


A very rare, valuable and draft copy of a Diwdn by the 
author AnandKam MuMis himself (d. a.h. 1164 = a.d. 1750). 
The date of composition, a.h. 1150, is expressed in the follow¬ 
ing Rubd'l :— 

(la- ^ 

For author’s life and his other works see Br. Mus. Pers. 
Cat., and Elliott, History of India. Vol. VIII, p. 76, p. 997a. 


Contents;— 


Beg. :— 
Beg.• 


t jj jj^ j (Ji 

f s^jh va^f 
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Jourrud of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 


Beg. r-^\ eA ^ 


^tiau j jUAf Beg. :- 




A note on the fly-leaf runs thus :— 

jiUuk^b %:>y^ <j0lA ^:)\yi^ 

4:>>!Ua iSJ^ 

The MS. written the author himself is dated a.h. 1151 = 
A.D. 1738 :— 

AfcvA C j }v d^xuo 

For another copy vide India Office Lib, Catalogue No. 1707. 
‘Unwans first and second foils, are richly adorned with 
gold. Written in Nim-Shikastah within gold-ruled borders. 

(B. S. Lib.) 


M.a^nam, 


195. 


5 | j 


A romantic poem, without author’s name. Some foils, at 
the beginning are damaged. Written in good Ta‘llq. This 
copv was formerly in the library of the Emperor Shah ‘Alam 
(A.H. 1173-1221 =‘a.d. 1757-1806). Dated a.h. 1194 = a.d. 
1779. Ag^a Ahmad ‘All* does not mention this work in the 

Haft Asmdn. Another copy of the same is in the Nizam Lib. 


Beg. :— 




(R. S. Lib.) 


196. 

The Bustan of Sa‘dl Shlrazl (d. a.h. 690 = a.d. 1291). 
Written in excellent Nasta‘llq, by the famous calligrapher Mir 


I For AgbS Ahmad AU, see my Pera. Note (No. 219). 
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‘All^ (d. A.H. 957 = A.D. 1550). For difference of his date of 
death, see Br, Mus, Pers. Cat., p. 531& and my Pers. Note 
(No. 233). Dated Harat, a.h. 927 = a.d. 1520, as mentioned at 
the end :— 

^ £L*> j 

oU'll I CUsAi»A 

(R. S. Lib.) 


197. 

Another copy of the Bustan, written in fine Nasta‘llq. on 
gold-sprinkled paper with two most sumptuously decorated 
frontispieces. Written by the famous calligrapher Md. Murad 
Ka^mlri known as shirin Qalam. of Hhah Jahan’s time (a.h. 
1037-1069 = a.d. 1628-1659). The MS. is valuaf)le. It bears 
on the first fly-leaf an autograph of the Emperor Shah Jalian :— 

I 

bIm<X*. acJt 

Humayun, Jahangir, Shahjahan, Mun im Khan and ‘Abd 
al-RahIm IQitokhanan’s autograph will »)e fouixl in the fac¬ 
simile of the O. J\ Lib. Cat. at the end of the 3rd volume. 

(Habrb al-Rahman, Dacca.) 


198 . 

(Wrongly styled ^U^/o.) A Mathnam containing 

thoughts on spiritual life, illustrated by copious anecdotes of 
Prophets, Saints and Fakirs, by Rashid al-Din, composed in 
the time of ‘Abd-AllahKbanin the year a.h. 852 = a.d. 1448 :— 

I Another valuable Persian treatise on Sufic poem without title, 
dated HarSt a.h. 880 = a.d. 1476. Written by the same calligrapher as 
appears from the colophon quoted below :— 

J^V| ^ uplkL. wliiJl A) ^ ) 

( 5ua ;t<w iilJlJ } 

is in the Arabic and Persian collections belonging to the Hon’ble Mr. 
W. A. Ironside, President of the Chamber of Commerce. 

Notices on the said Arabic and Persian collection will be found in 
noy third instalment (next year). 
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^ ^ 3 3 

The correct title j 

fol. 3 :— 

L .,...^^ «^XU (0 jy y S l 4 i. > 

33—^ 

jiyir** '^='— *^y. ^ ts> ^^ 

to^ yy—f (J—5jjj ajI—JJ li 

jxijo J1>0 U)l- 

jt~.. I sk t y AAAmL) ^*yf 

^3 ^ yj ^)it 

Written in Ta‘llq. Dated 
Scribe:—Pir Md. 

Beg, ;— 

\j j — 

(R. S 


is given in the preface. See 

[ —J— 

j 1/^—^U> cu 

jL—y isvy —"^ j b 3j 

—i| •^~i))3 
w «*uJ 
i>—xitii b 

0jf y A c^b®3 ^ 

.H. 1064 = A.D. 1653. 

ii;xG c>x)li^ ^ |i>—Jj| 

(^ *^^3 3<^ 

Lib.) 


199. 

jlj 

A MaiJinavi in praise of AkbarSbad, Ka^mlr and other 
important cities of India, by Zafar Khan, poetically called 
Ahsan'' (d. a.h. 1037 = a.d. 1627). The title of the poem 
and the author’s name are given in the following lines on fol. 
13& :— 

UP\3^ iS3^^ (jclA. (JaI c>Ljj^ 

jd fjif Wa isJ^ lS3^ (*<^3^ 

jb vj>Uj jxsd sS jb S^JU e)(3J 

For author see Br, Mus. Pers, Cat, pp. 687, 807. 'Unwans 
ruled on gold-sprinkled paper. Written in excellent Ta'llq. 

Preface :— j 33 ^t yo V>4UJ ^ 

Jfb /•A Oi *CT J-Ui 
Beg.:— , ” 

cUjI y» siy oVLj Sj 

(R. 8. Lib.) 
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A Matjmavi, by Md. Yahya, poetically called ‘‘ FattdM of 
Nl^apur, who died according to Br. Mus. Pcrs. Cat. in a.h. 
862 = /L.D. 1448 and according to Nisjitar-i-If^q in a.h. 853. 
The MS. contains two excellent miniatures of the best Pers style 
to be found on foils. 13& and 14®. Written in good Nastadlq. 
^ated A.H. 009 = a.d. 1503. Polls. l^» 2® and 14^ are richly 
illuminated. The preface begins thus:— 

Bog. 

yj 

(R. S. Lib.) 

201 . 

jiy^l Lpjj 

An old and valuable copy of the Sufic poem of Karnal al- 
Dln Abu 1 ‘Ata Mahmud B ‘All, poetically sumamod “ Khwhd^ 
of Kirman(d a.h 742 = a.d. 1341). Written by Sayyid 
‘All al-Katib prot)ably Mir‘All al-Katib (sec Br. Mus. Pers Cat., 
p. 531), who wrote it for Kamal al-t)Tn Mahmud B. Jalal ad- 
Din JawrqanI in a.h. 975 == a.d. 1507. 

^ivd ^L» ... vi.4j 

Written within gold-ruled holders. ‘Unwan illuminated. 
Dated a.h 975 = a.d. 1507. For author and other copies see 
Br. Mus. Pers. Cat., p. 021, and Sprenoer Cat., p. 472. 

(R. S. Lib.) 


202 . 

A very valuable copy of the rare romantic poem by 
(Ast ?). The name of the author appears thus on fol. 12 :— 

sS^tmt O (Xm J 0^ iSPji y 

It was composed in a.h. 832 = a.d. 1428, according to the 
chronogram on the last fol. of the MS.:— 

^ 
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The total number of verses is 4,620 :— 

jfjd j .^ 54^^ 

The MS. contains nine beautiful pictures of Persian style. 
‘UnwSn illuminated, gold-ruled borders. Written in excellent 
Ta‘llq in Persian hand. The MS. is undated but old. 

Beg ;— ^ ^ 

(R. S. Lib.) 

203. 

A Mathnam, by Md. Murad, with the TaUiallus '‘"ijaHq** 
<as lie says in the Khdtimah :— 

B>—V 

Written in Shikastah. Shahjahanabad. Modem. 

Beg. :— 

(R. S. Lib.) 


204. 

A rare copy of seven Matlmavis in imitation oi JSimVB Haft 
Aiorang, by Yusuf ‘All B. Muhammad al-Husaynl al-jurjani 
who flourished in the time of ^ah ‘Abbas I of Persia (a.h. 
*996-1038 = A.D. 1587-1628). These poems are dedicated to 
him as stated in the prologue' fol. 3®:— 

4)lUt^b OaAA 12)^ 

g>^ l/if 

^UyUt .. yip slA j |«lii j 

- yi y:){^ ^/ib^ sU 

The author enumerates in the preface his seven poems with 
their metres in the following order:— 

(1) consisting of 5,090 verses. 

(^) )K^ consisting of 2,500 verses. 
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(3) iiJ consisting of 3,446 verses. 

(4) j consisting of 1,270 verses. 

(5) consisting of 5,032 verses, 

(6) consisting of 8,065 verses. 

(7) consisting of 4,650 verses. 

The follo'ving five Mathnavis of this author in a separate 
volume are preserved in this library:— 

On ethics, etc., with eulogies on the Emperor Akbar (963- 
1014 = ,A.D. 1556-1605) in the metre of the Haft Paykar. The 
preface of the work contains three pages. Wanting fol. 1. 

Beg. 

yy 

^On mysticism, etc., in the metre of the Mal^zan al~ 
Asrdr of Nizami and Mantlq aUTayr of Farid al-Din 'AtlJdr, with 
a long preface beginning thus :— 

!) WU y jf Jli. ^ iSV L?* 

The poem begins thus :— 

^kxSf aU( i^im) 

The above work was composed in a.h. 990 = a.d. 1582 
as the chronogram at the end shows :— 

s s • = I 0 A r 

On morals and mysticism, etc., in the metre olSvhl^i aU 
Ahrdf of “ Jdml with a short preface beginning :— 

c^( jUu 

The Maiknavt begins thus : 7 — 

jli ^^aux) ^^—mu 

The author composed the above work in a.h. 1003 « a.d. 
1594 as the chronogram on fol. 46* shows:— 

V—Ajj y ^ JU ^y 
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On love in the metre of Jaml’s Laila and Majnun, Com¬ 
posed in A.H. 1004 = A.D. 1695 as the chronogram on fol. 15^ 
shows:— 


Beg. 

^ . -Ua M J| 

I • * V 

fjT J—oa—^ y ^1 J e»^ 4^1 

(abJj < 

In the metre of Jami’s Yusuf ZulayJ^a, composed in a.h. 
1011 ~ A.D. 1602 as the chronogram at the end shows :— 

Beg. 

;t ^ I; j Ji -^ * Ij I .—j ij —(| 

I • I l-f • I I ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

^^1—aUi ybj ^1— jjtj ^ 


Written in fine Ta‘llq. Headings are written with rubrica¬ 
tions. 


(R. S. Lib.) 


205. 

A very valuable copy of the Shlrin Khusraw of the 
celebrated Nizami (d. c, a.h. 600 = a.d. 1203). Written in 
excellent Ta‘llq, within .four columns and ruled borders, and 
adorned with beautifullv designed full-page decorations on fols. 
J& and IP. Dated a.h.* 983 = a.d. 1575. 

ScribeMahmud Zahidl. 

Beg.:— fAiyo^ 

(R. S. Lib.) 


206. 

y 

Another extremely valuable copy of the same work, con¬ 
taining seven pictures in excellent Persian style. Written in 
fine Tadlq on gold-sprinkled paper, margins are adorned 
with gold flowers, headings are* written in gold within blue 
coloured flowers. Dated a.h. 984 = a.d. 1576. 


(R. S. Lib.) 
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207. 

Another Mathncbvi entitled J^zriv JUiusrau by Nawwab 
Asaf IQito Ja‘far, whose original name was Mirza Qiwam al-Din 
Md. He died in the reign of the Emperor Jahangir (d. a.h. 
1037 = A.D. 1027). Dr. Sprenger has wrongly calculated the 
date of his death containing the chronogram iJuot jf Jw# 

A.H. 1212 = A.D 1797. The correct calculation is a.h 1022 = 
A.D. 1613. See t^prenger Cat., p. 120 See a full account of his 

career in Blochmann’s A'tn-t-Akhart , Vol. 1, p 411, Maa^v 
al-U7nara\ Tazkirat ahUmara\ Elliott, Bibliographical Index 
pp. 143-162, and l^lliott, History of India, Vol V, pp. 150-176, 
Br. Mus. Pers. Cal., p. 118&, Sprenger Gat., p. 110, and BodL 
Lib. Cat., No. 1068. For other copies see Bodl. Lib. Gat, 
Nos. 1069-1071. 

The work w^as written by the order of Mirza Hasan Beg 
Bakhiii of (lujrat as mentioned at the end :— 

- 

In a note on the fiist fly-leaf the title of the MS, is given 
'u^lrln Khusraw-i-Amji^^ i j* 

Written in flue minute Ta‘liq on gold-sprinkled paper 
within gold-ruled borders and columns. PTrst two foils, are 
richly illuminated. Dated a.h. 1001 = a.d. 1592. 

Scribe :—Fath Md. B. Mulla Sahib Katib. 

Beg 

(R. S. Lib.) 


208. 

A Mafhpavt by Gliina’i. Composed according to the chrono¬ 
gram at the end in a.h. 1021 = a.d. 1612 *.— 

^ ;!>A 

Written in excellent Tadlq, withiri gold-iuled borders on 
gold-sprinkled papers. Contains 8 miniatures of Persian style. 
Many foils, are injured. Not dated. 
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^U«u« o;^ pU-AJ 

Beg. :— 

(R. S. Lib.) 

209. 

The author ‘All Akbar ShlrazI wrote this Maihn^m in 
praise of Lucknow, the river Gumtl, etc.;— 

J^\ (>Jl^ oil^ Stxfb Jijf (>iA jJLL Ci>U^ 

composed in the time of Amjad ‘Ali Shah,^ king of Oudh 
(A.H. 1258-1263 =r a.d. 1842-1846). 

Written in clear Ta‘llq. Modem copy. 

(R. S. Lib.) 


210 . 

A famous and an autograph Matlmam on the marriage of 
the Emperor Farrukb Siyar (a.h. 1124-1131 = a.d. 1712-1718). 

1 Amjad ‘Ali Sl^iBh W8s the son of Md. ‘Ali ^ah, whom ho succeed¬ 
ed On the throne of Lucknow as king of Oudh, with the title of ** Thu- 
rayya jah on the 6th Rabi* II, a.h. 1208, 17th May, a.d. 1842, and died on 
the 26th $afar. a.h 1263, 16th March, a.d. 1847. He was succeeded by 
his son Wfijid Ali ^ah (see O.B.D., p. 73) 

Md. ‘Ali ShSh, son of Amjad ‘Ali ShSh, built an observatory at a cost 
of 4,00,000 rupees, and there was a big magniheent library attached to it. 
The library was transferred to the palace of NawwBb Ali Naqi Khan 
(d. A.H. ^278 = A.D. 1871), who was the father-in-law and prime minister 
ofWajid‘Ali ^ah, poetically called “ the last king of Oudh, 

after the deposition of WBjid ‘Ali ^ah. Aligarh Institute Gazette, 

30th May, 1917.) 

The above library contained an extensive collection of books and 
MSS., but on the deposition of the last king the contents of the library 
were so completely dispersed that there is hardly a single librwy or de¬ 
pository in India in which a volume formerly belonging to the library in 
question cannot now be found. The following account of the library of 
Oudh and its contents has been given by Dr. Sprenger in the preface of 
his Oudh Catalogue i (1) Muti Mahall Palace library, 3»000 vols.; (2 )Farb 
Bakbah Palewe library (in which the late ki^ used to reside), LOCK) vole.; 
(3) Topkjiffuak library ; volumes deposited in 40 dilapidated boxes. 

For fuller details see my Urdu articles, published in the Aligarh Inr 
stitute Gazette, 23rd May, 1917, and Report of the Researches into the 
Muhummadan libraries of Lucknow by Dr. Sprenger, 1848 a.d. 

The seal of the library of WSjid ‘Ali ^Bh contains the following 
Persian couplet:— 

v^U#T ^ hb vijlkL. 

(See Catalogue of the Ar. and Pers, MSS. in the Calcutta Madrasah Library ^ 
p, 99, and O. P. Lib. Cat., Vol. II, No. 236, p 144.) 
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Author:—Mir‘Abd al-Jalll Bilgraml (d. a.h, 1138 = a.d. 
1726). For his iife and works see KJi imria1i-i-Arriirah . pp. 362- 
361. The work was copied in the year when the author died. 
Mir Azad Bilgraml’s (d. a.h. 1200 = a.d. I«s05) handwriting are 
in some places in the MS. For his another autograph see my 
Arabic Note (No. 162) in the J.A,S.B.y Vol. Xlll, 1917. Writ¬ 
ten in Ta‘liq and ghikastah. Dated a.h. 1138 = a.d. 1726. 

Beg.:— 

(M. ‘AH Husayn Lib., Hyderabad.) 

211 . 

A rare and valuable copy of a romantic poem by “ As* ”{?) 
Composed in a.h. 8,10 = a.d. 1426 after a labour of six montha 
as he says on fol. 63*:— 

J )}j^ ^ 

Total verses 6,600. 

The MS. contains also 11 pictures. The illuminations, ete., 
of this copy seem to be by the same he'td as in the preceding 
copies of the same author. 

Beg.:— 

(R. S. Lib.) 

212 . 




A valuable copy of a romantic MaQinam. 

AuthorShams al-Din Md. “ Aasar ” of Tabriz (d. a.h. 784 
= A D. 1382). See for details O.P. Library Gat. (Banklpore), 
Vol. I,p. 225, No. 148, Br Mus. Pern. Cat., p. 626*. Ind. Office 
Lth. Cat., No. 1244, Perfach, Berl. Lib. Gat., pp. 843-846 and 
1066 Bodl. Lib. Cat., Nos. 8il-.814, Spretiger Gat., p. 311, Cam¬ 
bridge Univeraity Cat., p. 345, Dr. Ross and Prof. Browne 
C7o«., p. 31, and A./8B. Cal., p 100. . n • 

A Turkish translation of this poem is noticed m the Pana 
Lib. Cat., No. 313. Written in good Ta'llq, illuminated with 
gold. Dated A.H. 937 = a.d. 1630. 


(‘All Lib., Hyderabad.) 
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2ia 

Another valuable copy of the same work. 

The MS. contains seven beautiful miniatures. Written in 
excellent Ta‘llq, within gold-ruled borders and columns. 
Undated but old. 

Scribe :—Muhammad Qiwam Shlrazl. 

Beg. :— 

(Tl. S. Lib.) ^ 


214. 

A very valuable, unique and autograph Mafhnavl with a 
preface, by Qasim B. Husayn B. Haydar al-TsfahanI al-NafiJi, 
composed in a.h. 901 = a.I). 1486. 

It appears from the Khatimah that the MS. was written 
and collated by the author himself as he says :— 

♦ I Sixm lufeu l/o ^ 

Agha Ahmad ‘All does not mention this Ma^nam in his 
Haft Asman. Written in minute and neat Persian hand. 
Dated a.h. 910 = a n. 1495. 

Beginning of the preface:— ^ j 

,, ,, Mathnam \— ;«> < 3 ^ 

(M. ‘All Lib., Hyderabad.) 


215. 




A rare Maihnavt relating a story of love among Nd^ir and 
Man^Ur ( by the same author “ Ast.^^ 

The author composed this work in a.h. 830 = a.d. 1426, 
after a labour of two months. See fol. 53^.— 

A-ii.iT Jj -^ (ti— 

JU j j Jb^t 
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Total number of verses are 3,020:— 

<Vicf SS 

*1^1—j s,i 

The MS. contains also ten beautiful pictures. Another 
MaQinam of the same title “ Nazir and Manzur composed 
by Wah^l (d. a.h. 1012 = a.i>. 1603) is described in Bodl. 
Lib. Cat., p. 391, and Sprenger Cat , ]). 586. 

JU iiLo ^Lk/o 

<Xswt 

This copy contains two other romantic i)oems, composed 
by the same author in a.h. 828 = a.d. 1424 and consisting of 
2,900 verses. Contains ten and seven pictures. The illumina¬ 
tions and paintings of the above copies sec'm to be in the same 
hand as in the jireceding one. 


Beg. :— 



jiyt jj |iJ»> 

j 


The last copy is incomplete at the end. 

(R. S. Lib.) 


216. 

!;t>c j J^]j 

“ Wdmtq and 'Azra/' a love story, by Sliaykb ‘ Sarft' com¬ 
posed in a.h. 993 = 4.D. 1584. See the chronogram represent¬ 
ing the coinposition and the author's name in the following 
Bayt :— 

The MS. contains eight gocyd pictures. Written in clear 
Ta‘llq. Dated Lahore a.h. 1290 = a.h. 1873. First two foils, 
are richly illuminated with gold. 

I JttCj iMkjkj j| 

Beg.:— . crt? ^ . 

I—Jj Jl— 4 ^ 


(R. S. Lib.) 
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217. 

Another copy of the same title, by ‘ Sulhl ’ (?), as appears 
fromfol.. 2^:— 

i—M 

Composed in the time of the Emperor Akbar (a.h. 963- 
1014 = A.D. 1566-1605). Written in Ta‘llq. Dated a.h. 1072 
= A.D. 1661, by the request of one Nur Md. 

Beg.^ 

ts'l—cl«*l tsrH *; 3 

(R. S. Lib.) 


218. 

Another copy of the same, by QatiR of Bukhara, who was 
in the Court of the Sultan ‘Abd al-‘AzIz KhSn Uzbak of 
Bukhara (son of Sultan ‘Ubayd-Allah of Uzbak Khaqans, a.h. 
939-946 = A.D. 1532-1639). See for author’s life NMtar-i~*I^q, 
fob 547^ (of this Lib.). The name of the author is mentioned 
on fol. 256* in the MS :— 

^ 

The MS. contains 62 miniatures of excellent style. Written 
in clear Ta‘llq, gold-ruled borders. Frontispiece richy illumin¬ 
ated and the first two pages are interlined with gold. Un¬ 
dated. 

(R. S. Lib.) 


219. 








A MoiOmavi on Bahram Gur, by ^Ahjadi ’ (d. a.h. 1193 =* 
A.D. 1779). For author and his another work see my Pera. 
Note on Diwan Ahjadl (No. 107), 

Agha Ahmad ‘All does not refer to this work in his Haft 
Aaman in which he mentions other 78 Ma^navis, Agb^ 
Ahmad ‘All died at Dacca in a.h. 1290 = a.d. 1873. See 
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Siographical notice of Haft Asman written bv Mr. Blochmann 
(Bi& Ind.). 

Written in Ta‘b[q. Not dated. 

Beg. :— jiy 

(Sh. ‘U. ‘Ubayd-Allah Lib., Madras.) 


220 . 

CL.** 

An extremely valuable copy of the famous seven Mathnawis 
of Jam% (d. A.H. 898 = a.d . 1492) with a prose preface. Written in 
fair Ta‘llq, in four gold-ruled columns, with a richly illuminated 
Xnwto at the beginning of each poem. The headings are 
written in Naskb, with gold. The MS. contains nineteen (19) 
miniatures of excellent Persian style. Dated a.h. 10.38 = a.d. 
1628. For details see Br, Muh, Pers. Cat. , p. 644b. 

Scribe :—Jamal al-Din Uiatlb al-Shirazi. 

Nawwab Kalb ‘All Khan purchased this MS. for Hs. 100 
in A.H 1298 = A.D. 1873, as written by him on the fly-leaf of 
the MS. 

1^ aUSUM) dS All 

^ 

I A jwA ^ CL.ww>,» - AAC 

(R. S. Lib.) 


221 . 




A o..^J 


A very valuable copy of Yusuf Zulayf^a, by ‘ Jaml ’ (d. 
A.H. 898 = A.D. 1492), contains seven pictures of excellent style in 
full page, and marginal pictures are richly adorned with gold 
and flowers. First and last 4 foils, are also highly illuminated 
with gold, etc. (No date.) For details see Br. Mus, Pars, Oat., 


p. 645a- 


(R. S. Lib.) 

222 . 


ujj 

A Pushto version of the well-known Qur’Snic story YUmf^ 
ZuXayMka, by ‘Abd al-Qadir ? See Ind. Off. Lib. Cat., No. 1366. 
Written in good Naskh. Dated 1229 a.h. » a.d. 1813. 
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Beg. 


1, t., c£aJ L.Ai# 

(MahbQb Yar Jang Lib., Hyderabad.) 


223. 

An extremely valuable copy of Jami's ^amsah 
contains nine excellent miniatures of Persian style." ‘ITnwans 
illuminated. Written in four gold-ruled columns. For details 
see Bodl.Lib. Cat, No. 900 and Br. Mus. Pers, Cat,, p. 645. Ex¬ 
cellent binding. Dated Bakbarz a.h. 977 = A.n. 1569. 

Scribe :—Md. B. ‘Ala al-Din. Good Ta‘llq. 

(R. S. Lib.) 

224. 

A very valuable copy of Khammli-i-Ni^ml, Fine ‘Un¬ 
wans and margin richly illuminated. Written in minute neat 
Ta‘liq, within gold-ruled columns and borders. Dated a.h. 
1021 = A.D. 1612. For details see Br. Mus Pers. Cat,, p. 564®* 

Scribe:—M. B. Haji M. ghaljan ghirazl. 

(R. S. Lib.) 

226. 

The history of Gar^iasp, the hero of Sistan. Written in 
imitation of the ^ahnamah of Firdawd, by ‘ Aaa<U (d. a.h. 458 
=s A.D, 1065). See Br. Mils. Suppl. Pers. Gat., p. 134, No. 201. 
Written in elegant Nasta‘hq. ‘UnwSn highly illuminated. Not 
dated, but old and valuable copy. 

Beg. :— 

(‘All Huaayn Lib., Hyderabad.) 


226. 

yS^\ 

A Persian translation of the well-known work of Sanghasan 
Battlei ( ). A series of 32 tales about Rajah 

Bikramftjlt, king of MSlwah. 
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Translator :—Sayyid MuzafTar B. Sayyid Hashim al- 
Husayni al-HupyanI ? It is stated in th(' prologue that the 
work had been translated from the Hindi original to Persian 
by tlie order of the Emperor Akbar (a tt. 06;M0U = 155G-1605 

A. D.). Eor details see Br. Mvs , Pers, Paf ., 

Written in Ta'llq. Dated a ir 1212=: v.n. 1797. 

Beg,:— b ^ 

v.^ jf 

(R. S. Lib.) Z 

XTl. 

SriFNCKS. 

227 

A treatise on metaphysics without autliorN jxame, com¬ 
posed in the year a.h. 1062 = a.d. 1651, as mentioned in the 
preface *— 

.. ulAjk3CU(d ^ f ••ir Aw 

* J^kum4) oisdU« jl 4>w <3 

The work is dedicated to a prince Salim-Allah aB 
(some letters are omitted before his name) :— 

wlftlf Stj jbf j| Af 

cS;^ ^!s^^ aJILx JilJ© aPi ... 

Scribe :—‘Abd al-‘AU B. Plr ‘All al-HaravI (I). 

Written in a very clear and good Nasla liq, within gold- 
ruled borders, and marginal notes art in Shikastali. ‘UnwSns 
are illuminated. Valuable copy. 

Beg.:— jlpf ^ jiW 

(*Abd al-Husayn, Lucknew.) 

228. 

A valuable treatise on Philosophy by Sadr al-Dln Md. 

B. Ibrahim SbirazI called Mulla Sadrd • (a })upil of Mir Baqir 


' For MuUa l^adra'a life and bi« works see Br. Mua. Pera, Cat. 
p, 829", Gobineau, Religtona de VAatti p. 84, Brock., Vol II,p- 413, Cairo 
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DSmSd and author of al-Asjar al-Arba‘h) (d. a.h. 1060 = a.d. 
1640). 

Beg. :— to* <-^•>♦*‘1 

Written in a fine Nasta'Jlq, by author’s son. 

(M. ‘Abd al-BSsit Lib., Hyderabad.) 

229. 

jUsJtll ?;j! 

A valuable treatise on Philosophy by the same author. 
Beg.:— \a}jV J u* 0 ** 4 “* 

Written in a fine Nasta‘llq, by author’s son. 

(M. ‘Abd al Basit Lib., Hyderabad.) 


XIII. 

Mechanics. 

230. 

A very curious work on mechanical contrivances for pur¬ 
poses of utility or amusements. The work is divided into many 
sections and figures, treating of the following subjects:— 
hour glasses, dials and other instruments for the measurements 
of time ; magical cups and other devices connected with wine 
drinking; fountain pumps and other contrivances for raising 
water, etc. Each figure is illustrated and all headings of the 
section and figures are written in red ink. Preface which is 
written by a later author does not throw any light upon the 
real author of this work but from the colophon it appears that 
the work was composed by Fath-Allah * (d. a.h. 997 = 

A.D. 1688) of the Emperor Akbar’s time under the title of 
Several foils, are missing. 

Scribe:—Hamid al-Din B. Jamftl al-Din of Isfahan. 
Written in a clear Naskb and Ta llq. Dated a.h. 993 = a.d. 
1584. 


Lib Cat, Vol, VI, p. 88, and Catalogue of the Arabic books in the Br, Mus ,, 
Vol. n, pp. 192-194. 

1 For Fayi-Alllh*8 life see DarbUr Akbarl, pp. 673-684. Bada'unl 
Vol. It, p. 360, Vol. Ill, p. 164, Blochmann, A^ln Akbarl^ p, 33, and 
Ma*S&ir al CmarS\ 
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st>t 

Beg.:— jju U| ... aJJ 

Hind, #t<*» iLo i».>UX)| vSa^ 

cl^^l J<o 

- Aioiy^AfaiiO ^ ^ J^\ 

The work begins from 9th figure ( ^ JCA ). 

In 1918 I saw the same copy iii the possession of a man of 
Bhopal who came to Calcutta with this copy. 

(Jagat Nar&*in & Co.» Cawnpore obowk.) 


231. 

A tract on mechanical contrivances for purposes of utility 
or amusements by Abu ‘All (?). 

The work is divided into five chapters. Written in Ta^llq. 
For other copies see Cat. of Dr. Ross and Mr. Browne, p. 10, 
and Oovt, Ind. Coll., A,8.B., part I, p. 53, No. 959. ^ 

Beg.... JUJf (JaI (i) *5) 

(^ain al-Din Ahmad Lib., Bouares.) 


XIV. 

Physioonomy. 

232. 


ly 


A tract oa Physiognomy. The author’s name does not 
appear in the MS. but we learn from the Bodl. Lib. No. 
1880, that the author of this work is Nur Bakbsh- Written 
in Nasta^llq. Undated. 

Beg.;— I; cr^ t»*4**.» 

(‘Abd al-Husayti, Lucknow.) 


XV. 


Calligraphy. 

A very useful and interesting collection of treatises on 
oalligrapy, as following:— 
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283. 

A treatise, in verse, on the rules of Persian penmanship in six 
characters, by ‘ Majnun,^ better known as Mir ‘All al-Katib, who 

died, according to the Mir'at al-Alam, a.h. 924 = a.d. 1518, 
and according to the other authors a.h. 961 = a.d. 1544 and 
A.H. 957 = A.D. 1650. 

See for details and another copy Br. Mus. Pers. Cat. 
p. 531. and my Pera. Note (No. 196). Written in Ta’llq. Not 
dated. 

Beg.:— ••• ii/ 

234. 

Another treatise on calligraphy dealing with variou* forms 
of writing, viz. Thulth TawqP , Na&kb and Nasta‘llq 
i by Fath-Allah who is probably identical with the author 

of AJMdq Zahiriyah (3^1. Vide Br. Mus. Pers. Cat., 

p. 865«. 

Written in Naskb, not dated. 

(Malibub YSrjung Lib., Hyderabad.) 


235. 

u» 

iiij ) 

A treatise on the rules of formation of alphabets by the 
famous calligrapher AbJ-Allah Sayrafi. It is divided into a 
Mvqaddamah, two chapters and a Sl^dtimah. Written in 
Ta‘llq. Not dated. 

Beg.:— ^1 

236. 

A treatise in verse on the rules of writing the Naskb 
character by Murad of 'Kashmir, better known as Begam,'' 
composed at the request of HajI Md. ‘Urf Dar. The author 
was a pupil of Md. Husayn. Written in fine Ta‘llq. 

Beg.:— Jy^j ^ 

J,_J 5... j| 

(M. Md. Muhaddith Lib., Rampore.) 
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XVI. 

Agriculture. 

237. 


A work on agriculture treating chiefly of the culture of 
fruits, trees, flowers, vegetables and grains as practised in 
India, composed m a.h. 921 = a.d. 1516. ^ 

Yusuf Abu Nasri AnsSn, poetically 
states that the transcriber of 
the MS. 18 SbwSjah KalSn KStib and that the date of transcrip¬ 
tion is A.H. 986 = A.D. 1578 ^ 


^ Cj I «VA] iyk i'iUJi y*» 

tojL. ^ JU ^ 

- b Jui^ jLi0 j Aiy i jk^ 

For another copy see A,S.B.^ GovL Coll., part. I, p. 3, 
No. 30 (in 3 parts) where the name of the author is not given. 
Written in minute and clear Ta*liq. 

Beg. :— aJ' tj 

(Nizam Lib., Hyderabad.) 


XVII. 

Ethics. 

238. 

A treatise on ethics by the famous Ruha'% writer, Afdal 
al-Din KSshI® (d. a.h. 707 = a.d. 1307) For another copy see 

1 A.S.B. Lib. A beautiful copy which was fortoerly in the Emperor 
' Alamgir*s library as appears from his seal on the 1st fol. * Alamgir had a 
big library. He acquired a library belonging to *Adil ShSh of Bij Spore. 
Ail the most valuable MSS. were, it is said, taken away by him in cart¬ 
loads. Aurangzib’s love of theology led him to collect Tafsirs, Heidfth, 
Fiqh, etc. The collection in his library was thus augmented. (See 
Mtr*at cU-*Alam, MS. copy BuhSr collection, leaf 258). Ho made several 

S revisions for the good management of his library. (See Bodl. Lib. Cat. 
To. 829). 

*AM-AllBh Chalpi, Qabil il^Sn, iflub&rak rU, Mir Sayyid‘All KhBn, 
tlawShir Raqam. HidSyat-AllSh Zarrin Raqam, Dilfiwr *Ali, Multafit 
KbBn, I'timSd Khan, Md. HSdl al-Husaynl, Mu‘tamad il^an, Amjad 
^an, Md. Ibrahim, ]gi!radmand Kh5n,NaBr al-Din, Mun‘im !^5n. KhBn- 
y^SnBn, Maymanat -^Sn, Md. ^lih, Md. *Ali, Suhayi, Ar^ad l^iBn, 
Md. Baqir, NQr Md., etc., were the superintendents and Taliselldars of the 
Imp. library. 

s For his life see Sprenger Cat., p. 17i AtaaAkadah and Riyad aU 
Sha*atdk\ 
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Bodl. Lib, Cal, No. 1445>II. Written in l^ikastah. Undated 
but an old copy. 

Beg.^ jUif jUf 
(R. S. Lib.) 

239. 

ilil ^ 

The popular hundred sayings of LuqmSn (JSsop) with 
the abovementioned religious tract of ‘Abd-Allfth An^rl, 
bound in one volume. This valuable MS. dated a.h. 945 = 
A.n. 1639 is in the handwriting of Mir ‘All (d. a.h. 967 = a.d. 
1660), one of the most accomplished Nasta‘llq writers. Like 
the preceding copy this MS. bears the autographs of the 
emperors Jahkngir and Sb^hjahan, and the Princess JahSn 
Arfi Begam which is very rare. A seal of this accomplished 
lady is however found in a very valuable copy of an unique 
work ^dhanshah Namah preserved in the 0. P, lAh, Cal, (Banki- 
pore). (See Vol. Ill, p. 1, No. 266). 

Jahfin^ Ara, the eldest child of Shfihjahan, was the most 
accomplished lady of Qbahjahan’s harem. She is the authoress 
of the famous Persian work “ MUnas aUAnuah,^* a notice of the 
celebrated saint JJiwftjah Mu‘In * al-Din Chishtly (d. a.h. 633 
ss a.d. 1236), composed in a.h. 1049 = a.d. 1639. 

The MS. bears two notes by SbShjahan, one by JahSn ArS 
and one by JahSnglr. 

(1) Note by ShShjahan (a.h. 1037-1069 = a.d. 1627-1668). 
In this note the emperor says that the MS. was received for 
his library in Akbarabfid in Rabl‘ I, a.h. 1039 = a.d. 1629:— 

iS •^1 

I AJui* Vbe |»ap u y ^ 

iiU. 

- isj^ 

Immediately after the emperor’s signature is the endorse¬ 
ment SiiJjj )iyt which suggests the price of the MS. to be 
one thousand rupees. 

(2) Another Note by ghShjahftn. 

In this note the emperor says that he gave this “ book 


1 JahSn ArS died a.h. 1092 ss A.n. 1681. (See Mdli^ir-i‘*Ilamgtrl, 
p. 213, and ^ Atnafri-^dlih (Bib. Ind.), p. 80. 

s For ]^w5jah Mu^n al-Din, consult JSbaz^^ pp. 266-266 
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of admonitions ” to his beloved daughter Jahan Arft Besam in 
?u’l Hijjah A.H. 1040 = ad. 1630 :— ® 

i AsxaJi lyj^ 

.bf ^j>U. jf y \y. 

One or two words at the end of the note have been 
unfortunately pasted over by the foolish binder. On the left 
side of the first note is the following note by Jahangir ^ (a h 
1014-1037 = A.D. 1605-1627):— i 

I 6 SXm 

V5;Uau« j ^^USJ iQ\j ^ , jjS\ - (U 

- ^ tiu at AJD( cX^ 

(3) The fly-leaf at the end of the MS. bears the following 
note by Jahan Ara, in which slie highly praises the sayings of 
‘Abd-Allah al-Ansarl :— 

p^lll aUi <xp sS 

h cA/ ^ J*^b AaA(j isflj ^t>A J\ SS 0-I.I ixsi 

I^T %}^ • !>J^J 

- tj*» sjjA 

Nawwab Kalb ^All Khan from a man of Benares purchased 
in the year a.h. 1300 = a.d. 1882 this valuable copy for 
Rs. 1,000 for this library :— 


1 Jahangir had a good library (sea Tfiril^ Henri, by Md. Baqir 'All 
^&n B. ^ah Kalim-Allah Bukhari, p. 2, Darbar Akbarl^ p 666). 
During his reign Maktub J^Sn was a Superintendent of the Royal Lib¬ 
rary (see Tuzak-i-Jahang%r% by Rogers and Beveridge, p. 12). He was 
very fond of MSS. When he went to OujrSt, he took a library with him. 
To the ^ayl^js of GujrSt, he presented from his library such books as 
the ^Tafslr Husaynlf Ka ^^sh af arid Bawdat alrAbhab ; and on the back 
of each of the books (MSS.) he wrote the day of his arrival in Oujrftt and 
the date of presentation. (See Tdrlkh Jahdngiri, by Rogers and Bever¬ 
idge, pp. 439, 440). 

Jahangir was a groat lover of MSS. and books as Mr. Martin says:— 
“ Collectors (of MSS.) complain of the exorbitant prices they are called 
upon to pay for Persian MSS. and the highest prices now paid are small 
in comparison with the sums they cost their former owners. The MS. for 
which Jahftnglr paid 3,000 gold rupees—a sum equivalent to Rs. 10,000 
—^would not tetch Rs. 2,000 at a sale in Paris to-day.” 

The Mongols, the Timurides, the Mughals, Emperors and Amirs, all 
paid prices which we hardly understand, and it was not unusual for a 
celebrated MS. of the Qu'rdn to realize a sum that would be equivalent to 
about a million francs in modern currency. (See Martin’s Miniature 
Painting and Painters of Persia^ India and Turkey^ Vol. I, p. 68). Many 
eminent painters and iUustrators were employed in his library. 
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111* JLiJ yi dj^H J ^ 

Sj\L J^lA <«>^T (J-jUlJjI [^t AAf ] *r** ^ lAmflji ^•5>ilA 

- (^UbU^ - 4)J CijS 

The MS. is carefully preserved in a splendid binding. 

Beginning of Sad Pand Luqmfin:— , 

if o*—t ^ Aia. c^l ... vj ^ 

Beginning of RisSlah KhwajSh ‘Abd-Allfih AnsSrl;— 
e)^ \) U b 

I; Cjd 

( ieU ijL, ) 

It is not out of place to mention here that a most valuable 
and well known MS. beautifully illuminated entitled JChirad 
Namah-iJsJeandari t an ethical Mathnanl, by 'Abd al-Rahman 
Jaml (d. A.H. 898 = a.d. 1492), written by the same cele¬ 
brated scribe Mir 'All * on the same date (a.h. 945 = a.d. 1539) 
and bearing on the 1st fly-leaf the seals and autograph of the 
Emperor ghahjahan * and purchased by him for his library for 
rupees three thousand (Rs. 3,000) :— 

1 In the Tuzuk’i-Jahanglri (Sayyid Ahmad’s edition)»p. 81, mention is 
mode of an other i master-piece of the same callis^rapher, Mir *Ali, which 
was valued at 1,000 gold-muhars (=:R8. 16,000). “The IQianl^anSn 
presented [in a.h. 1019 = a.d. 1610] a most splendid copy of JSmi’s Yuauf 
Zulayl^a in the handwriting of Mir *Ali. Its price is 1,000 guld- 
muhars.” 

*Raw4cit al-AnwBr of KhwajQ Kirmftnl transcribed by the same 
calligrapher (see my Persian Note No. 201, Bustan No, 196, and for his 
work No, 233). 

Ma^la* air Anwar of Amir Ivlmsraw also written by the same scribe 
(see O.P. Lib, Cat,, Bankipore.T'ol. I, p. 191, and Vol. II, No. 196, p. 79). 

Another copy of the Sad Pand Luqman written by the same scribe is 
preserved in the Nawwab of LuhSrO’s library (Delhi), as noted in the 
Catalogue of the Loan Exhibition of Antiquities. (See p. 68). 

For Mir All’s life see Habib al-Siyar, Vol. Ill, part III, p. 344. 

2 For another autograph of ShfthjahRn see Vol. II, Padishah Ndmah^s 
first fol. on the margin, which MS. belongs to the A.S.B. Lib. No. D. 35 
(wrongly noted as printed). 

Raifi Sharli-i’Kdfiyah. MS. copy, RSmpore State library, has an auto¬ 
graph of the Emperor (see for this my AroWc Notes No. 160 in the 
J,A.S,B. XIII, 1917. I saw at Benares City (Shiwalah) another auto¬ 
graph of the Emperor ^fthjahSn on the 1st fly-leaf of a magnificent 
copy, entitled Muqatta*dt-irlbnyamln, transcribed by the famous calli¬ 
grapher SultSn * Ali al-Mashhadi (for his life see my Persian Note No. 36). 
The valuable copy was in the possession of one MIrzfi KSm Bakht, who 
said that he belonged to a princely family. See my Pers. Note (No. 101, 
foot-note No. 1). ^ahjahan and JahSngir’a autographs are on the 
Dlwdn-i-Mirzd Kamrdn, an unique copy, written by the celebrated calli^ 
grapher Mahmfld of Harfit. (See O.P. Lib, Cat,, Vol. II, p. 145, No. 237.) 
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TV to- *toli>l |U C-; 

- ^ »tf)i> toiojly ^^| AjUsulif tU.|i c-»t jt) [^1 irv] 

- jyJ(^AII jjj 

Is in the possession of Bftbu Protapa Chandra Ghosha of 
Calcutta, who gave it on loan for Exhibition ‘ at the A.8.B., 
which was held under the ausjtices of His Excellency Lord Carmi¬ 
chael, Governor of Bengal, on the 3rd Feb., 1915 a.d. 

240. 

LJl ej^'U 

A treatise dealing with the manners and customs of 
eastern women, without author’s name. This treatise is 

known as ^ T-^^* The work is similar to men¬ 

tioned in Bodl. Lib. Cat. No, 1890. 

Scribe *—Ghulam Nabl. Written in poor but legible 
Indian Ta*llq. Undated. 


Quliatan which was in Farh Bakh^ library in Oudh (for Oudh libra¬ 
ries see my Pera. Notes (foot-note), No. 209), forr'« rly purchased at Rs. 
1,600 for the Imp. library of ^lahjahftn, transcribed by the famous calli¬ 
grapher Hakim RuknS. There was a note on the 1 st fly-leaf by the Emperor 
(see Sprenger Cat., p. 648). See J.A.S.B. for July 1809, p. 190, for the his¬ 
torical value of ^ahj ah Sn’s autograph. The Emperor ShShj ah an had a 
very valuable library and fine collection of Arabic and Persian MSS. 
The management of the librarv was good, Mir Yahyakashi (see Bodl. 
Lib. Cat., p. 256), Mu‘in al-Din, Maktub IQian (see O.B.D,, p. 236), 
‘InSyat ^an (see Elliot, Vol. VII, p. 74, Br. Mua. Pera. Cat. p. 261), 
FSdil ^an, etc., etc., were the superintendents of his library. 

* A descriptive list of the MSS. etc, shown at the Exhibition are as 
follows :—(1) A Mitraqqa* (album) containing miniature paintings of some 
of the Mughal Emperors and noblemen. (2) An illuminated and illus¬ 
trated copy of the Dlwan of Mir Hasan of Delhi (d. a.h. 727 = a.d. 
1326), a contemporary of the famous poet Amir Khuhraw. Kindly lent 
by Nawwab Sayyid Md. ^^Sn Bah&dur, late "Inspector-General of 
Registration, Bengal. (3) An illuminated and illustrated copy of the 
famous Sikandar Ndmah of '‘Nizami * (d. a.h. 600 = a.d. 1203). Kindly 
lent by Hftfz Nazir Ahmad (Editor of these Notes). (4) An unique illu¬ 
minate copy of the Qi^r'an (for details see Vol. XIII, 1917t 

No. 121, my Arabic Notes). (6) QuPan in thirty leaves only. On each 
leaf one Slpdrah is written in beautiful calligraphy. It bears the seals 
of NawwSb NSjfim Bengal, NawwSb ^ams al-NisS Begam and NawwSb 
^Sh ^anam. (6) HamaHl written on gold-sprinkled paper, transcribed 
by the famous calligrapher Md. ‘Arif al-Hsravi, who got the title of 
YaqUt Raqam Khan in the time of BahSdur Shfih (a,h. 1119-1124 s 
A.D. 1707-1712). ‘Arif was a pupil of ‘Abd al-B8qi gaddSd, a famous 
Naa^ writer. (7) A Qur’Sn stand said to have been used by the Em¬ 
peror JahSngIr—made of jade. Kindly lent by NawwftbzSah l^usraw 
Mirzi, son of Nawwab W&la Qadr Sayyid Husayn ‘All MirzS of Mur^ida- 
bad. 
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Beg. t£ olij j O^U Lcf 


(Aghfi KarbalS*!, Cawopur.) 




241 . 



A very valuable copy on Ethics. 

Author :—Abu’l Qasim ? 

The author’s name is vnritten on the ‘Unwan of the MS. 
Written in elegant Ta‘llq, dated a.h. 1^232 =a a.d. 1816. 

Beg.:— ^S t; c>>ap.y 

(Ahli Islam Lib.» Madras.) 


242 . 

A work on ethics, by ‘Aiiz-Allah of Benares, composed in 
the time of the emperor St&hjahan (a.h. 1037-1068 = a.d. 
1627-1667). Written in feihikastah-AmIz. Dated a.h. 1107 = 
A.D. 1696. 

Scribe :—Ghulam Rasul Siddlql al-BihSrI. 

Beg. :— aT j 

(R. S. Lib.) 


XVIII. 

Politics. 

243 . 

A treatise on political wisdom, by Hidayat-Alteh Bihail. 
Composed A.H. 1126 = a.d. 1714 in the time of Farrukb Siyar, 
Emperor of Delhi, a.h. 1124-1131 = a.d. 1712-1718. It is 
divided into 6 chapters, each of which is subdivided into 
several Fasls. Written in ghikastah. 

Beg.:— otwib iS \j cli^ j 


(R. S. Lib.^ 
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XIX. 

Mathematics. 

244 . 

I JIaa I 

A work on Arithmetic, by Md. Amin B. Md. Sa‘id al-‘AlwI. 
Composed a.h. 1072 in the time of the Emperor Awrangzlb (a.h. 
1068-1118 = A.D. 1667-1706). It is divided into a two 

and a aJIa. Written in minute Ta'llq. Not dated. 

Beg.:— JLj( j wUa. ^ a5Uju> IwdLo aU 

(R. S. Lib.) 


246 . 

A Persian translation of the elements of Euclid, made 
from the Arabic version of Khwajah Nasir al-Din TusI (d. a.h. 
672 -= A.D. 1273. See Brock., Vol. I, p. 508). 

Translator:—Mahmud B. Mas'ud al-ghlrazl (d. c. a.h. 710 
=s A.D. 1312. See Brock,, Vol. II, p. 211). It appears from the 
preface that the work has been written fov Amir SbSh B. Amir 
Sa'id Taj al-Millat-Wa*l Din Mu‘tazz B. Zahir. 

( j bU* ) 

Written in a small rough Nasta'llq, dated a.h. 780 = a.d. 
1378; seventy years after the death of the author. 

For another translation entitled Fated*id Jarmli see Br. 
Mus, Pers. Cat., p. 449®. 

Beg. :— (3^ jf ojUx b 

(Bahadur ^ah, Mochl gate, Lahore.) 


246 . 

A treatise on mathematics,, by ’Ubayd—‘Allab B. Stay kb 
‘Isa al-Siddlql al-SuhrawardI of GupSmavI. It is divided into 
a Muqaddamah, two Bdhs and some Fasts. Written in Ta‘llq. 
Undated. 

wt* . 

Beg.:— ^ 


(R. S. Lib.) 
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247 . 

A treatise on Mathematics. 

Author;—QSsim ‘All QSnl ? 

Scribe:—Md. Ri^ Ma^hadl. Written in Nasta'llq. 
Dated a.h. 1091 = a.:d. 1680. 

Beg.:— 

*Ubayd-All5h Lib., Madrajs.) 

248 . 

oA^ll ^Iko 

A work treating of the sciences and customs of the Hindus, 
in five MatWs and a EbStimah as follows:— 

♦ 

(•“) (f“) (r) «a*U^ j (i) 

- (*') 

See Br. Mus. Pera. Cal., p. 1026“ xxi, for notice only. 
Author:—Salamat ‘Ah Khan Tabib, entitled Sadaqat 
KhSn. Written in various hands. Dated a.h. 1262 = a.d. 
1845. 

Beg. :— (jji fjdjt ijjij J*Jj 31 4 >!l crl^j 

Jl-MJI 

(Wajed Qusayn, Lucknow.) ^ 

249 . 

(Wrongly styled ) A treatise on the 

same subject by Muhammad Ghaznavl. Composed in the time 
of Md. B. Bahram ghah.* Written in Naskb. Dated a.h. 778 
= A.D. 1376. 

Beg.:— j 3 \ ^ e)f lu j 

(R. S. Lib.) 

250 . 

Very rare and interesting selections from the Mathemati¬ 
cal wor^ in four treatises by Shaykh Muhammad B. Ayyub 
al-MSzandarSnl (?). For Mkzandran see Mu'jam, Vol. IV, 
p. 392. 
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Some mischievous hand has erased the name of the trans¬ 
criber : — 


VVA AL«yx5f fwj oi^ 

Written in Naskh* Dated a.ii. 778 = 1376. 

(I ) Beg. :— ^Lo aS' 


(r) 

(r) 

(^) 


Beg. '—4^1 b ia»t 

Beg.:—• ixL^j bLo^t 

c5^Uj 

Beg. I— ^ 

(R. S. Lib.) ^ 


XX. 

Astronomy 

261 . 

An autograph but incomplete copy of a treatise on astro¬ 
nomy, by A^kty a native of Qumm. who came to India and died 
at Delhi, or Agrah, in a.h. 972 = a.d. 1564. See Rprcngcr Cai., 
p. 30, pp. 56 and 118. For author and his another work see 
Br. Mus. Suppl. Pers. Cat. No 306, and Nata^ij al-Ajkar, p. 27. 
Written in good Nasta‘liq, gold-ruled margin, not dated. 

(Nij^Sm Lib., Hyderabad.) 


252 . 

^UsJl 

An extensive, valuable and old commentary upon the famous 
astronomical work gjj of Naslr al-Din Tusr(d. a.h. 672 

= A.D. 1273, see Brock I, p. 608). 

Commentator:—Husayn B. Md. Nlshapurl al-Qumml, 
known as NizSm. This is the commentator's autograph, dated 
A.H. 709 = A.D. 1309, as shown by the following subscription:— 

iJkiuAf 44^1 jJ gjj 
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»to iJ 

j jtb |3l ^ iJJ| Siij^ i3UA^ j AiuM jC 

- ^^AafaJG ^‘> [ ^ ] ^ 

The name of Md. B. ‘All al-SSwjl, a patron of the author, 
is written on the beginning of the fly-leaf within an illuminated 
circle:— 

J ^anJl i^Ami ^U)| e^UhlM Si\}L 

- 2 f;|i)iif J 

Probably the author wrote this work for him. Written in 
minute and a very fine Ta‘llq. 

For another Ka^f al-Haqd*iq see JSr. Miis. Pets, Oat.y 
p. 460* II, and Br. Mua, SuppL Ar. Cat. No. 767. 

Beg.:— ^Gf ^Ujf ijlLo aT 

(R. S. Lib.) 


253. 

A treatise in verse on astronom3% by Kbavr-Alteh * al- 
Muhandia of Lahore, composed in a.h. 1150 = a.d. 1737, as 
mentioned in the following:— 

t\) cUl A$ aPt ^ S;i is _L 

«aU| jyU jr—wyl 

^ slqptu j om«i 

Written in fine Ta‘llq, Dated a.h. 1300 = a.d. 1882. 

Beg.:— f<sA. ijy ^ U j 

(QSfz Ahmad *Air lyiBn Lib., Rampore). 

254. 

A work on astronomy, by Qasim B. Md. Husayn, composed 
at the request of Mirza Md. Tahir Majlisnavis. It is divided 

I For another MadklkcU see Bodl. Lib. Oca. No. 1549. 
s Khayr-Allah was one of the chiefs of the observatory made by 
Rajah §awa*i Singh of JaiTOre by the order of the Bmperor Muhammad 
Shah, at Delhi in AH. 1127 ss)a.d. 1714. (See preface of Z%ch Mvhammad 
Sohl.) • 

ft For Lutf-Allah and his works see Br. Mas. Pers. Oat.^ p. 451e, and 
Ind. Of. Lib. Oca. No. 2263. 
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into 2 muqaddamah, 15 maqalah and a J^atimaU 

Written in a minute Ta‘Uq within gold-ruled borders. Not 
dated. 

Beg.:— \) j jf j 

AiJlj 0*4^^ s$ 

(R. S. Lib.) 


XXI. 

Astrology. 

255 . 

A very valuable copy on astrology by ‘All SbSh B Md. who 
flourished in a.h. 690 = a.d. 1291. (See Dr. Ross and Mr. 
Browne, Cat., p. 88.)' The author dedicated this work to his 
patron ‘Abd al-BaqI. 

For other copies see W. Pertsch, Berl. Lih. Cat. Pars. MSS., 
pp. 363, 367, and A.S.B. Go^jemment Coll, of Part. I, p 2.i No. 13 
has an incomplete copy noted wrongly to bo in Arabic, and 
stated that the author was in the a.h. i050 = a.d. 1690. 

Another copy mentioned by Dr. Ross and Mr. Browne, 

p. 88. 

Written in a very good Nasta^llq at Constantinople.^ 
Dated a.h. 1069 = a.d. 1668. 

Beg. :— ^1 ^ I; iS^ ^ 

(MalibSbySr Jong Lib., Hyderabawi.) 


256 . 

A treatise on the principles of astrology, by Md. al-Husaynt 
called as (?). Transcribed by the order of Asghar ‘All 


I In Constantinople there are 46 libraries, including the Imperial 
Lib. containing 85.000 MSS. and books. There are many 
old copies and many works which were collated and correct^ by emi¬ 
nent learned men. There are many rare works of Tbn Ru^ed (d. a.h. 
695 = A.D. 1198), Gha^zall (d. a h. 605 = a.d. 1111, see Htat^y 
cena, by Amir All, p. 333), Fa^jr al-Pin RRzMd; ^ 

PMbi (d. A.H. 839 = a.d. 960), and Abu Ah Sina ^ ® * 

1037); and the correspondence about the mysticism b^ween Sufi Aba 

Sa‘id B. Abu’l Khayr^ (d. a, h. 440 = a.d. see 

VoL II, p, 229) and AbO ‘All SIn« exists in the shape of treatises. 

for fuller details <S'a/omama^i-fi5f5S (Urdii),pp. 79-87). For geographi- 

oal information, see Mu*jam, VoL IV, p. 95. 
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JSbbSn, the father of the owner of the Lib. Written in Ta^llq. 
Dated a.h. 1290 « a.d. 1873. 

Beg.:— 

(HSfiz Ahmad *Alf ^5n Lib., Rampore.) 

XXII. 

Falooney. 


267 . 

Aeli jb 

An extremely valuable and extensive work on falconry, 
with their different diseases and their treatment, illustrated 
with beautiful pictures. 

Author:—Shahin Beg IQian B. Tulj^ar Beg O&n 
BukhSri. Composed in the time of Tug^an Timur I£han (a.h. 
737-763 = A.D. 1336-1352). 

The work is introduced by a scholarly preface. A full 
table of contents is given at the beginning of the work. This 

is an abridgment of J^ikarndmah-i-IlI^anl (LeU )^) 
as the author states in the preface, fol. 6 . 

Written in bold Indian Ta^llq within golden borders. ‘Un¬ 
wan illuminated. Undated. 

Beg.:— j» iS cy t; aIL 

End :— ^ ca-*| ^ vi^ j 

(Abd al-Husayn, Lucknow.) 


268 . 

eJS 

A treatise on falconry ; containing instructions for select¬ 
ing the best species of hawks, and method of teaching them, 
also the disorders thev are subject to, and mode of cure. 

AuthorM. Rida B. SbwSjah Md Yusuf («). Written in 
Ta‘llq. Undated. 

Beg.ij a^i 0 Jjf 3 ) 

(Ahhi-Ialfizn Lib., Madras.) 
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269 . 



A treatise on falconry by an anonymous author. The 
work is divided into 20 chapters ( wb ). Written in Ta‘llq, 
No date. 

A 

^ ail 

(Sayyid Md. Lib., Lucknow.) 

XXITI. 

Farriery. 

260 . 

A treatise on farriery. Translated by the order of Himmat 
Khan J (d. A.H. 1092 = a.d. 1681). 

Translator:—Anand Ram, poetically called ‘ MuMklis ' ^(d. 

A.H. 1164 =s A.D. 1760). It is divided into 4 chapters ( ). 

Written in Ta‘liq. Undated, 

Beg. :— 

\j (Ji^ sS 

(R. S, Lib.) 

261 . 

u^i) 

A treatise on farriery without author’s name. It is 
divided into a 40 chapters (w^b) and a iwlA. Written in 
Sbikastah-Amiz Ta'llq. Dated a.h. 1085 = a.d. 1674. 

I 

a« 

Beg.:— is;^ i J 
(R. 8. Lib ) ^ 

I For Himmat Kh«n see O.B.D, p. 160, Br. Mua, Pera, Gat,, p. 697», 
Ma^Uthir aUUmard,* and Tazhirat alrXfmardk*, 

^l&'or Mut^Us see Oiide Oat , p. 169, NatU^ij aHrAfkat and ffhizSnah- 
i-Amirah, For his another work see my Pera, Note No. 194. 
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863 . 

A treatise on the same subject, by Md. B. Mahmud, coin- 
posed in A.H. 767 = A.D. 1365 by the ord^r of Muzaffar al-Din 

BftkS. It is divided into 2 kinds Jl- ^ (D 

^ j cCvi ^ ) : — sSi) j subdivided into 40 chap¬ 

ters (wb) 

- Ajf iS j jd ( r) 

Subdivided into 33 sections ( cUi ). Written in Ta‘llq 
within gold-ruled borders. No date. ^ 

kU 

Beg.;— ... ^ 

(R. S. Lib.) 


Acb 


A treatise on pigeon-flying. 

Author:—Sayyid Md. 

A copy of the same exists in the gh, ‘U. ‘Ubayd-AllSh 
library, Madras. 

Written in usual Ta‘llq. Undated. 

Beg. :— aLoIA. 

AXMtjf 

(Ahl-i-Isl5m Lib., Madras.) 


The following interesting works are bound in one volume :— 

264 . 

AcU yj^ 

(1) A treatise on pigeon-flying by Md. WSla Musavl. 
Written in Ta‘llq. 

Beg.:— - b ^ [y* 


266 . 

Aoli 

(2) A treatise on the importance of wealth by the same 
author. Written in Ta‘llq. 

Beg .\) 3 (3^bL. j/o ^ y Amt 
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(3) A T6rsified trcatiso on cock-fighting, by the same 
anthor. 

Written in Ta'llq. Dated a.h. 1236 = a.d. 1820. 

Beg.:— JUau 

(B. S. Lib.) t 


267 . 

A-cU (J,J 


A rare and interesting treatise on elephant taming. 

Author unknown. * 

It is divided into 17 chapters. ( 

The follwing elephant drivers have left prescriptions for 
the treatment of ailments of elephants. 

Written in Nasta‘liq. Undated 

(Nij^am Lib., Hyderabad.) 


XXIV. 

Alchemy. 

268 

Otherwise known as The work deals with 

alchemy and medicine. 

Author:—Zayn al-‘Abidin al-Mashhadi B. Sayyid Tabft- 
tabS’l, composed by the order, of Sayyid Md. llida KhSn 
BahSdur Muzaffar Jang, Na^ib Nizamat of Bengal (d. a.h. 1206 
= A.D. 1791), who was selected for the office of Chief Minister 
by the English after the death of Ja‘far ‘Ali Khan (see O.J5.Z)., 
p. 271, and Br. Mtis. Pers. Cat,, p. 313). 

The work has been translated from Arabic. It is divided 
into three parts ( #I>^t J. 
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Written in elegant Nasta'llq within golden borders. Dated 
A.H, 1220 =A.D. 1805 . 

Beg.:— ^ 3( i 

(Stain al-Dm Ahmad Lib., Benaraa.) 


CL.oU!r 

M 

An incomplete treatise on alchemy by Husayn al-Husa 3 mI, 
known as AIMatl, The author says in the preface that he 
gave four names to this work and divided it into two sections 
{Fash) and three parts (Aqaam ):— 

( f ) «AM«t Ij 

- ani-Aii isfiiUa (t®) ;y (r) inLJl (f) 

Writtett^in Naskb, undated. 

Beg.^U3 j ^ tj isf*^ (S^ J 
(*Abd al-l^usayn, Lucknow.) 


XXV. 

Medicine. 

270 . 

A well-known treatise on materia medica, by ‘All B. al- 
Husayu al-Ansarl, known as Haji Zayn al-‘Abidin (d a.h. 806 = 
A.D. 1404). For fuller details see Ind. Office Lib, Cat, No. 2289. 

A note^ in it by Md. Qutb Sbah (a.h. 1020-1035 = a.d. 
1611-1626). the fifth Sultfin of Golcondah, shows that the MS. 


1 In the Nis^Sm Lib. a MS. entitled KuUvyat JUmi, dated a.h. 987= 
A.D 1579, has the following interesting note by the same king, dated A.H. 
1023 = A.D. 1614 :— 

U;(3 so-of «JiA| 

!> sjr> csr* 

/i ^ isj*^ 
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is most valuable and of great historical interest. The auto¬ 
graphs of the king sufficiently prove the genuineness of the 
king’s handwriting. 

Written in good Tadiq. Not dated. 

Beg. :— 

(MfitS Per^ad, Lucknow.) 


Ujlj 4^/cU^ JijI-^ 



Another note by the same king is on the MS. entitled Dlwan-i-Hafiz 
of 0,P, Library t [Bankipore], Vol. T, No. 153, p. 262 :— ^ 

A***i/o Iftxu HjjoVc - iXm Jfe'Lsfc iD^^C> 

0 >3 [ ^ ^ ^ 1 I • Lid^i vjA>fer 

(j'iakLo (johanJf ... 

T saw in tlie possession of Sayyid Mahmud ot Merat a very valuable 
and fine MS. entitled KtiJlh/ati-i- (Muhammad) Qiill Qutb Shah (a.h. 989 
1020 = A.T). 1581 1812), the fourth Sultan of Golcondah, with the follow¬ 
ing autograph noto of the said Sultan Qutb ^Sh written on the first fly¬ 
leaf :— 

cL>^kfO 4^5^^* 4^^^ cuL^jbf cIa^Iaa’oUJLT 

iiilapjUf jJi pU jy ISti o^acuJU 

cr^ k:fa4 

AjJaUiy43 ***** ~ I -Td J 

sUMfki A#»o*o - ,>l*X.«llf aUi^ 

. tlUuj Ajjf t,ih 

A note of the librarian *Abd-Allah Qutb ^lah (a.h. 1035-1083 =s a.d. 
1025-1672), the 6th Sultan of Golcondah, is also written on the above-said 
autograph of the 5th Suli&n :— 

y Ow*«fl iS sjX^y whi 

- 0^ JAia all )a cJilJf *T-ki sU\ Jt^^l y 

The said fly-leaf bears four seals. Two are illegible, and of the re¬ 
maining two, one is the seal of SultSn Muhammad Qutb ^ah and the 
other is of Sultffn *Abd Allfth Qutb Shah. (For the brief accounts of the 
above three SultSns see Tar%l^ * Aziz %• Deccan ^ by Abdal Aziz (Urdu), 
pp. 19-43.) 
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271 . 

A work on medical science, by Ladhmal ( cUaa) ) B. 
Bahrumal (), composed at the request of his teacher Mir 
Abu’l Fattah al Husaynl, during the reign of Awrangzlb 1068- 
1118 It is divided into a and 38 chapters. 


The MS. is 311 years old Written at Hyderabad in fine clear Naskh. 
within two gold-ruled columns. 

For fuller details see O.B.D. p. 320, and Sprenger Oat. p. 632. Dr. 
Sprenger mentions that he saw a splendid copy of the said Kulllyat in 
the A.8 B. Lib,, but there is no autograph note in the MS. described by 
him. I searched for it but I regret to say that I have not been able to 
trace that copy in the A.S.B. Lib. 

The owner wants to sell the former KuUiySt (MS.) for Rs. 600. 

For other autograph notes of Md. Qutb ^Sh and his librarian Najaf 
%Sh see W. Pertsch, B^rL Lib. Oat. Nos. 3B9 {Rawdat and 607 

( ZaMkirafjt i Khwdrzm Shahi) ^ 

The No.'38J has the following autograph :— 


iXwJl . (>JI ^ tS 

[(Mil*] I 


This MS. was also for some years in the library of the celebrated 
Hafiz Rahmat I^an, chief of the Rohilas (d. a.h. 1188 =: a.d. 1774): see 
for fuller details Pertsch, Berl. Lib. Cat., pp. 393 394, and for Raljmat 
lUiSn see O.B.D., p. 148. 

The No 607 has the following note:— 


[ ^ MI I J I • r ♦ ^IkJU {jJu uOsu 


From these autograph notes it may bo inferred that the king Md. 
Qutb ^5h was veiy fond of studying and collecting interesting and 
valuable MSS and books. Mr. Stewart mentions in his preface of the 
Tippu Sultan Library Catalogue that many MSS. and books came from 
the BijBpore royal library to the Tippu SultSn library, which con¬ 
tains 2 000 vols. of Ar. Pers. and UrdG MSS. in all the various branches 


of Muhammadan literature. Many of these were beautifully written and 
highly ornamented. I have seen many MSS. which originally belonged 
to the Lib of TippQ with the seals of Nufratjang, KMdUr KliSn, Fdiftn JahSn, 
A. Wohhfib, etc. Probably these persons were attached^to the~Lib. of the 
Sultiln. (For a short detail of the libraries of India see my Urdu article 
puliliahed in the Aligarh Institute Gazette, 1917, May 16). 

A part of the royal library is still to be found at BijBpore in the 
A^Sr-i-Mahall. Mr. Fergusson tells us:—** Some of the books (MSS.) are 
curious and interesting to any one acquainted with Arabic and Persian 
literature. All the most valuable MSS. were, it is said, taken away by 
Awrangztb in cart loads, and what remain are literally only a remnant, 
but a precious one to the persons in charge of the building who show them 
with a mournful pride and regret.** (See Fergus8on*s Architecture at 
BijBpore, p. 75). 

Many valuable Arabic MSS. formerly belonging to the BIj Spore 
Library are now found in the Ind. Office Lib .: see preface of Loth Oat. 
and Bombay Government Records, No. XLI, New l^ertes, pp. 210 sqq. 
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Written in bad ghikastah. Dated a.h. 1183=a.d. 1769. 

Beg.:— sS tj (aft ^ ■>«**>■ 

(R. S. Lib.) 

272. 

cL>loi)l ^ 

A work on medicine relating to the benefit of the marriage 
based on the traditions and sayings of the learned physicians, 
by Saft al-Din Md. at-Tabib al-Gllani, composed a.h. 987 = a.d. 
1579, in the time of Sultan Md. Qull Qutb Shah (a.h. 988-1020 = 
A.D. 1680-1611). It is divided into a seven and a 

Written in minute Ta4iq, within gold-ruled borders. Un¬ 
dated. 

Beg.:— - 

( R. S. Lib.) 


273. 

^U53l * 

A medical work on eye diseases. This is the translation 
of the Arabic work of ‘All B. Tsa al-Kuhhal (d. a.h 350 = a.d. 
961). Vide H. Eh., p. 266, Vol. II, and Brock,, Vol. I. p. 236. 
It is divided into 21 Translator's name is not mentioned 

in the MS. 

Written in Ta‘llq. Dated a.h. 1110 = a.d 1698. 

X 

Beg, ;— ^ ^ ... aU 

3 

(R. S. Lib.) ^ 

274. 

** • 

A very old and valuable copy of the second volume of the 
famous Encyclopaedia of Medical Science, by Zain al-Din Abu 
Ibrahim IsmS'll B. Abmad B. Md. al-Husaynl al-jurjani (d. a.h. 
636sa.d. 1140). For details see Ind. Office Lib. Cat, No. 2280. 
From a note on the fly-leaf it appears that this MS. was 
presented in a.h. 1282*! a.d. 1865 to Nawwab Kalb ‘All Khan 
(d A.H. 1304* A.D. 1886) of Rampore by Sadr d-Dln B. Md. 
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Nizftm al-Din:— iA^t)SS cJjtjJL 

^^Aft (-tfci Headings are written in Kuft characters. 

Dated a.h. 560 = a.d. 1164. 

Beg. :— ... aJJ 

(R. S. Lib.) 


276 . 

o^Aoi 

A medical treatise on the principles of venesection, by 
Kamal al-Din Husayn ghlrazl. 

Written in clear bold Ta'llq. Dated a.h. 1179 = a.d. 1765. 

Beg.!— (3jy ” 3 


(R. S. Lib.) 




276 

A medical work on diseases. 

' Author :—Hablb-AllSh B Nur al-Din Md. B. Habib-Allah 
al-Tunl. 

The work is divided into two Maqalah : The 1st Maqalah 
(section) treats of Pathology and the 2nd Maqalah (section) 
treats of diseases contracted externally :— 

yi yikKi SS J» JUiAx J«t aiUbo 

yOMi vIU»>w»j^ AT ^ 

The date of the composition of the work is a.h. 1221 = a.d. 
1806, according to the following chronogram :— 

r ' I r f A 

The MS. has been purchased from Tehran ( ): it 

appears from a note on the fly-leaf. 

Written in fine Nasta‘hq. Not dated. 

Beg .:—^ 3 1 ^!/® 

(Sayyid Zayn al-^Abidfn Lib., Mun^idabad.) 
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277. 

•« * 

A work on medicine, by Abd AllSh B. Hanzalah of Damtur 
( ), composed in a.h. 1234 = a.i>. 1818 and dedicated to 

NawwSb Ahmad ‘All Khan of Rampore (d. a.h. 12.56 = a.i>. 

1840). It is divided into some Fmul and Maqalat. 

Written in Ta'llq. ^ 

Beg.:—t.* aw ... ^ 

W* tJi’ jj i>Atj if i_*Jt 1*1. 

tajii^xc iSfUnJU^ jj 3J»(j ^ 

(R. S. Lib.) 


278 . 





A pharmacopoea, in which compound medicaments are 
described in alphabetical order by Md. Bakbsh (Ni'mat-Allahl), 
composed in a.h. 1224t= a.d. 1809 and dedicated to his spirituf 1 
guide Shah Sayyid Karamat ‘All B. Sayyid Amanat ‘All. 

Written in Ta‘hq. 


Beg.:—(>itu iJU^f j 

tj (S,j^ b ^ (3^Si (*5^ 


(R. S. Lib.) 


279. 

A manual of medicine by Mahmud B. ‘Abd-Allah (?). The 
copy has been compared with the author's copy. 

Written in Nasta‘llq. Dated a.h. 973 = a.h. 1565. 

{*All Husayn Lib., Hyderabad.) 


280. 




A collection of medical works, by Mir ‘All Akbar B. Mir 
Gadfti B. Mir Sayyed. The work is divided into a and 

23 wU. 
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Written in small olear Ta*llq Dated Fasll 1117 = a.d. 1712 
= A.H. 1124). 

Beg.... 5 ^ 

(R. S. Lib.) 

281. 

A Persian Glossary upon the work of Diescoridi’s Materia 
Medica. 

The author says in the MS. that this work has been trans¬ 
lated into Arabic from Greek. 

For Arabic work see Br. Mus. Suppl. No. 786; Ibn Abi 
Uaayba ahf Vol. IT, p. 46; Fihrist, p. 293, and H, £S., Vol. V, 
p.‘76. 

This Glossary contains Persian, Arabic, Hindi, Greek and 
Ka^tlla words and botanical and zoological terms with illus¬ 
trations. 

It is divided into six chapters. 

Written in good Ta^llq, undated but old. 

(NisBm Lib.^ Hyderabad.) 


282. 

A collection of medical works from authentic works on 
medicine, by ‘All Afdal Tablb B. Md. Amin QazvInI who com¬ 
posed it for his brother Ghlyash al Din ‘All. It is divided into 
a aaoU, 30 and a Transcribed by ‘All Hyder 

al-GuwSliyar in the 46th year of Shah ‘Alavl’s reign. 

Written in usual Tadlq. . 

JL 

Beg.:—c;.!. Jjijll Jil ... v; 6**J| 

ty**' 

(R. S. Lib.) 

XXVI. 

Intebpbrtatton op Dbbams. 

' 288. 

A very interesting work on interpretation of dreams. 

Author:—Abu AayhSn Andalusi (1). 

From an anto^ph note of *Abd al-RahIm OSnkbSn- 
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an ^ (d. A.H. 1036 = A.D 1626), the prime minister of Akbar the 
Great; at the end of the MS., it appears that this interest¬ 
ing MS. was presented* by the Emperor Akbar^ to Bayram 


1 Another autograph note by the same l^Snl^iSnSn explaining the 
manner of taking omens from the Qu^ran is on the last fol. of a Qur'Sn, 
which is in the A.S,B, Oovt. collection^ part IF, No. 1 ; see J.A.S.B., Feb, 
1910, p. xxix, (This splendid copy of the Qur’an formerly belonged to 
his library. The ^finkiiansn had a big and very valuable library at 
^hmadSbad. containing many valuable, rare works and a good and 
learned staff was attached to it. MullS *Abd al Salam of Bahra^ich, 
^ujfi* Mulls Md. Hueayn, Mir Baqi MawarS* al-Nahri and MiySn 
Fahim were superintendents and Tahseildars of the Imp library. MuUS 
Muhammad Amin i^urasanl, a gUder of MSS. f Xk ) and inventor 
( ) of AbrI paper, was in the library on a salary of Rs 4,000 a 

month. Mu^fiq, MSdhfl, Bahbud MiySn Nadim (brother of Fahim)» 
Mulls Md. Amin were gilders and embellishers of MSS., and one of the 
famous calligraphers was MuUS ‘Abd al-Kahim ‘Ambarinqalam 


in the library. Many learned men used to come for study and self- 

improvement in the library. For l^ankhanan’s life and library we 
Ma'diihir-i-Rahim% of *Abd al Bsqi Nahawandi (MS. copy A.8,B. Lib. No. 
D268, leaf 480), MaqHlaI-Sb^bll [Urdu], pp. 135-162, al’Nadwah 1909, No. 3, 
p 13, and Darbar Akharl, pp. 667-656). 

* *Abd al-Qfidir Bada’un! also was presented with a copy of the 

Anwdr oJrMifthJcdt, »««« r 

The Emperor Akbar took much delight m the collection of MSS. for 
his library. Some of the MSS in the royal library were kept m the 
haram and the rest in the outer apartments. H made several provisions 
for the good management of his library, ewad the MSS. were clwsed under 
sciences and histories. (See Oladtmn^ pp. 84, 85 ; and 
p. 114. The Emperor acquired a library belonging to T*tim5d ^an 
GujratT during the conquest of OujrSt. It contained many rare, unique 
and fine MSS. and books which were transferred in the royal “brary. 8w 
Tarm BadWuni, Elliot V, p. 619, Tarlbh Akbarl, MS. copj^m A.S.B, Uib., 
leaf 68, Darbar Akbarl, pp 38 and 337). The Emperor Akbar collected an 
enormous library of extraordinary pecuniary value, to which 
no paraUel then existed or ever has existed in the world. All the ooks 
were MSS. Akbar cared nothing for printed volumes. When the "^vento^ 
of his treasures preserved in the fort of Agra was taken after his * 
in October 1606 [= a.h. 1014], tho books, ‘ written by great 
very ancient and serious authors * adorned with extremely val^bw 
ings, and in many cases enriched with costly illustrations by the best 
ai^ts, numbered^24,000 valued at nearly six and a half 
rupees (6,463,731). The average valuation for each volume therefore 
ooSto from Rb. 27 to Ba. 30. according to 
sumed. The total value similarly was equivalent to Rs. ^6*3^ 

Mulla Pir Muhammad Khan, who was a 
one time the superintendent of the library (see 

leaf 42, and Z>ar6Sr Akbarl, p. 766), and SJiayk^ Abu 1 
brother of Abu’l Fadl, was also some time superintendent of the library 
(see Darbar Akbari^ p. 366). Ghiyath-Allah of ^irSz was also hbr^an 
(see BodL Lib. Cat., p. 221) When Faydl died he left abo a 
containing 4,300 choice MSS., some of which were exquisitely copied 
great care and expense. Most of them were autographs of their res^ 
^ve authors or were at least copied by their oontemporwiea Th^ 
were all removed to the Emperor’s library and oatatogued tmd num^red 
in three different sections. The first section mcluded poetry, medicine. 
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Kbftn * (d. A.H. 085 « A.D. 1677) 

^*j| • 

BtidAlA jf OwMi| ^5>UL 

• (X^t . S(j fi* si^ 

Written in excellent and distinct Ta‘llq, illuminated 
froD tispiece. Undated. 

Beg.:—b ^ sS 

(NigBm Lib., Hyderabfitd.) 


XXVII, 

Geomancy. 


284 . 

A work on geomancy ( d^; ) by Hidayat-Allah, composed 
in A.H. 1001 s= A.D. 1592. 

Written in bold Nasta*llq. 

Beg.:—- ^b: «^j»A ^^bd aJJ( 

(Nadwah Lib., Lucknow.) 


astrology and music; the second, philology, philosophy, sunsm. astro¬ 
nomy emd geometry : and the third, commentaries, traditions, theology 
and law. There were 101 -copies of the poem Nal Daman in Faydi’s 
collection (see TSrikh Bada'ilni, Elliot V, p. 548, Darhdr Akharl 
p. 368) and Blochmann, A'xn Akhari^ Vol. I, p. 491. The library has 
Persian MSS. in prose and verse richly illuminated by eminent artists. 
The fcunous MS. Bazm Namah is said to have cost Akbar about 
Rs. 40,000. It is now at Jaipore (see Maitin*s Miniature Painiing and 
Painters of India, Persia and Turkey, Vol. I, p. 127). The library had 
also a large fragment of a Kilho Qur^Snsharaf, written in rather slender 
characters, approaching to Naskh, by the 3rd caliph ‘UthmSn B.‘Affffn 

() (d. A.H. 36 =:A.D. 666) or transcribed from his autograph. 

It bears seal and signature of the Emperor Akbar and others on the 
last page. This valuable Qur’Bn presented to the library of the East 
India House by Major Rawlin^on, C.B., the Hon. Company’s Political 
Agent in Turkish Arabia, and H.M.’s Consul at Baglidiid, March, 1845 
A.H 1262, and it is now in the Ind. Off. Lib. See for details Loth 
Cat. No. 5. For fuller details of the Emperor Akbeur’s library see Vinftent 
Smith’s Akbar, p. 424. 

1 Bayram KhKn had also a nice library. For Bay ram.Khan’s life see 
Ma^Bthir eU-Umard* (Bib. Ind , VoLI, p. 371*384), Darbar Al^arl, pp. 157- 
196, and TabfStifit Akban, 
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Music. 


285 . 


CL?U*Ai| 

A work on Indian music, by Ghulam Rida B. Md. PanSh of 
I.uoknow, composed in the time of Nawwab Asaf al-l)awlah (a.h 
1188-1212 = A.D. 1774-1797 ; see Br. Mus Pers, Cat. pp. 311®, 
410b, and 961®.) 

Written in a good Ta‘llq, dated a.h. 1280 =:a.d. 1863 


Beg.:— ^ 


(R. S. Lib.) 


.. j JLoj j 



286 . 

A treatise on Indian music, by Faqlr-Allah, composed a.h. 
1063 = A.D. 1652. A copy of this work, entitled 
without the author’s name, is mentioned in Bodl. Lib. Cat, 
No. 1847. Written in coarse Indian Ta‘h'i. 

Beg.:— ^ 4 ^ jl f; ^ 

(R. S. Lib.) 


287 . 

A short treatise on music, by Ghulam Md. of Wahidpur. 
It is divided into four chapters and some Fasls. 

Written in ghikastah. undated. 

Beg.:— 

(R. 8. Lib.) 

288 . 

A treatise on music, by ‘Abd al-Qftdir B. Qhaybl al-Hdfi7. 
al-MarSgil (d. c. a.h. 830 = a.d. 1426). Acjjording to Bo(U. Lib. 
Cat, No. 1843 it is an abridgment of Jami* ahllhan by the 
same Author. 
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Two oopies are mentioned in the Bodl, Lib, Cat, Nos. 1843- 
1844. For another copy see Leyden Lib, Cal,^ Vol. Ill, 
No. 1426. 

Written in a good Ta‘llq, old copy, undated. ^ 

Beg.:—^ 

(Nis^Bm Lib.. Hyderabad.) 


XXIX. 

Rhetoric. 

289 . 

ikscJ 

A treatise on the arts of poetry and rhetoric, by Qhulam 
Husayn SJban, poetically called “ Jawhar” ^ who was id the 
year a.h. 1238 = a.d. 1822 in Hyderabad. 

Written in Ta'llq. 

(M. ‘Abd al-Bar! Lib. Firang! Mahall,* Lucknow.) 


290 . 

A treatise on rhetoric, by Gul Md., composed in the time 
of ^ah ‘Alam (a h. 1263-1274 = a.d. 1837-1860) as he states 
in the preface :— 

f Jjhj ^ 

j 0 4ri3 

The name of the author appears in the following verse :— 

^ j] 


1 For his another historical work entitled Tarikh-i-DU-afrUZt history 
of the NisSms. see Br, Mua. Para. Oat., p 325. 

^ In the time of the Emperor Akbar foreigners were allowed to trade 
in India for a dned period. When the period expired, the traders 
returned to their homes, and their immovable property lapsed to the 
crown. On this condition, a French merchant came to Lucknow and 
there built a house of business called Firangl MaJsaU, When his i>eriod 
expired he left, and the property was taken possession of by Government. 
Although this was situate m MaJ^allah ^irS{^ BSgk* it is known by the 
name of Firangl a fact clearly shown in the Fortran of Aurangslb 

which Mawlavl * Abd al-B6r! showed me. See also A{iwSf VkmO^Firamgl 
MoftoZI. 
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The work is divided into 13 ^umurdah 
Written in Shikastah. Not dated. 

Beg.: ^ i;mjf j y ^ 

(R. S. Lib.) 


XXX. 

Riddles. 

291 . 

l««>o jO UL>isJU»^ 

The following two treatises on riddles by ghihab al-Din B. 
Nizam al-HaqIrl(?). 

Written diagonally in four columns in ghikastah, undated. 
(2) A commentary upon a treatise of riddles by ghah 'All 
CommentatorHashim Beg B. HalwajI Beg Jantoli. 
Written in a clear Naskb, undated. 

Beg.:—*a*l i oHfAo JlL. y 

(M. A. BSriLib., Firangi Mahall, Lucknow.) 


292 . 

A complete glossar}’^ of the famous treatise on logogriphs 
of Mir Husayn B. Md. al-Husaynl (d. a.h. 904 = a.d. 1498). 
See Br, Mus. Pers. Cat., p. 650, for Md. al-Husaynl. 

Commentator:—Md. B. ‘All al-YundakI, as Hdj. JSJial. in 

Vol. V, p. 639, says :—^ j 

<5^* vy'iikJl 4^1 WAAf j 

The commentator composed the commentary at the request 
of some of his friends and dedicated it to Sultan Abu’l GhSzI 
Abd al-‘AzIz Bahadur Khan as the author states in the pre¬ 
face :— 

sS .4^ 

JUU| .aJU; AiJlk^) A^toJ 

^ ju^t ^ 4^ 

4>iu j 1^; aIU; ^ oU»>o }\ 4ycUt 

jjjLAtd ^ ^ V* )t 

aj^ <y® tt!;y y 
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- ^t ^l*J( J J>AJ ^/O AiU; 

See Messrs. Ross and Browne’s Catalogue, p. 150. 

It seems that the MS. was written in the author’s life-time. 
Written in old minute Ta‘Uq. Text written with rubrica¬ 
tions. 

Beg.:— ^ iJJUj ^^i3| ^ y ^ 


293. 





A commentary upon the versified treatise on logogriphs of 
Mir Husayn of Nlshapur (d a.h 904= a.d. 1498). 

Commentator:—Kbwajgl al-Balkbi, poetically called 
See H. JQt, VoL V, p. 6.39. 

Written in Tailq. Dated a.h. 1267 = a.d. 1850 
Scribe :—'Abd al Rahman of Rampore 
The MS is full of clerical mistakes. 


Beg.:— ^3| i 6 

(R. S. Lib.) 


XXXI. 

Philology. 

294 

A very modem but interesting dictionary of such Arabic and 
Persiim words which have* no dots, e.g. o>ai^\ - - «JJU etc., 

explained in Persian, by Ahmad Husayn, composed in a.h. 1321. 

Written in Tallq. Dated a‘.h. 1321=: a.d 1903. Another 
autograph copy of the same is preserved in the Muradabad 
Lib. I met the author at Rampore during my tour. 

Beg.:— ^ 

(R. S. Lib.) 


295. 

A long list of two hundred and seventy words used by the 
best Persian poets in their works, illustrated by extracts from 
the best authorities. 
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It was compiled by ‘Abd al-Karim B. QadI Bajan of 
Himyarpur, and not by Ahmad Khan as wrongly mentioned in 
the Bodl, Lib. Gat. No. 1405 (by Dr. Eth6); composed in a.h. 
998 = a.i>. 1589 at the desire of Ahmad IQian B. ghir Khan 
Turkaman, and not ‘Abd al-Karim B. Qadi Rajan as mentioned 
in the Bodl. Lib. Gat. 

The date of composition (998 a.h. = 1589 a.d.) appears 
from the following verses :— 

Written in Ta‘llq. Dated a.h. 1224 = a.h. 1809. 

Scribe:—Abd al-GhanI of ghahjahanabad. 

Beg.:— - !; 0 0*4*" 

(R. S. Lib.) 


296. 

A well-known comprehensive dictionary of words and 
idioms used by ancient and modern Pen .an poels. Compiled 
after 20 vears’ labour, by Munshi Lala Hai Tik Cband, with 
the Takhallus Bahdr of Delhi. iThe work is not rare, but 
derives an interest from the fact that the valuable marginal 
notes were written by Siraj al-Din ‘All Klian “ Arzu * (d^ a.h. 
1169 = A.D. 1755) himself in the space of a year. 

Transcribed from the author’s copy. 

Scribeghanker Lai, clear Na8ta‘llq. Datcnl a.h. 1154 = 
A.D. 1741 

Beg. ^ 

(AU Husayn Lib., Lucknow.) 


J Siraial-Din *AlM^iai> Arzu, a well-known 

poet anei,he-?f ^ 

hiB '®®! Ittan Zakhml, which is preserved 

?ufefN^*5mLrb . Hyder»bad. The formerly be- 

^Uv)| ^ composed by him is in the O.P. Lib. (Bankipom). 

Hwre is another copy of the Majma-aIrNafaHa « 

the Govl. colUcHon A.S.B. which is not entered in the Catalogue. 
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CL>UJ ^JLi. 

A Persian dictionary, explaining the difficult words used in 
the and in the poems of other distinguished 

Persian poets, compiled by the order of Amir Sayyid Mahmud, 

t 

known ab Shaykb MubSrak () al-Nurftnl {?). Arranged 
in alphabetical order. 

Written in Ta‘llq. Dated Dewgarh a.h. 1166 = a.d. 1762. 
Beg.:— 31 j»3^ 

(Ahmad-Allah Lib., MurSdSbfid.) ^ 


298 . 






An autograph treatise on the Persian words naturalised 
in the Arabic tongue. 

Author:—*Abd al-Jalll BilgrSml^ (d. a.h. 1138 = a.d. 
1726^. For author’s life see Mahathir al-Kiram of MJr Ghulftm 
* All Azad, pp. 267-276, who was the son of the author’s daughter. 


’ BilffrSm is known as the birthplace of many literary men, and it 
was a well-known seat of learning. Formerly there were many valuable 
libraries but they are now lost. The same author *Abd al-Jal!l had a 
very nice library and many autograph copies were in it. He was also a 
very nice calligrapher, as appears from dlrKirUm (Hyderabad) by 

GhulSm *A1! Azad Bil^rSral, p. 267 :— 

\j sj\l^ Ji^\ jsif ALwf^ oUJIlj £IA. wUr 

iimy^ ;U..o y Abift/O j 

iauoo j eH/i-w c-jUj jJaw kA. cbtjf 

j ^jj siAej 

- 

Shih Tayyib BilgrSmI (d. a.h. 1162 » a.d. 1739) had also a big 
librarykk )! iilA (See Jifa*- 

3|^ o^JST^Sm, p. 63.) 

Mir Skyyid MubSrak ‘All BilCTSmi (d. a.h. 1115= a.d. 1703) had also 
a big library. (See Ma'SS^r al-Ktram, p. 98.) 

Mir Sayyid Ahmad B. Sayyid Budh (d. a.h. HHssa.d. 1706) and 
Mir Sayyid Abmad B. Sayyid *Abd-Allah (d. a.h. 1096 = a.d. 1684) both 
had go^ libraries (see Mahathir al-Kiram, pp. 104 and 264, for them). 

^aykb KamSl B. ^aykb Mukarram Bilgram! was alive in a.h. 
994 =s A.D. 1586, and had a big library. (See Ma^Uthhir aUKirftm, p. 329.) 

I am informed that G^uiSm ‘All Azad Bilgraml (d. a.h. 1200 = a.d. 
1786) had a very valuable library containing 25,000 Arabic and Persian 
MSS. and books. 
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Written in Nasta'llq. ^ 

Beg.:—;«> «>aj Ut - ^ 

(‘All Husayn Lib., Hyderabad.) 


299 . 


sy 


A dictionary of Arabic words, with Persian and Hindi 
equivalents by Adud al-Din Md. B. Shay’kb Hamid of Amruhah. 
It is divided into 15 chapters and subdivided into many Fasls. 
Written in clear Ta'llq. Undated. 

JL 

Beg.filial ••• j.^ ^ li^^i 


(B. 8. Lib.) 


e' 


^JjULe 


300 . 


A metrical Arabic and Persian vocabulary, by an anony¬ 
mous author. 

Written in Ta‘llq. 

Beg.:— toLj^ 

(R. s. Lib.) 


301 . 


A Persian dictionary, explaining the Persian phases, 
iUustrating them by their examples. Arranged alphabetically . 

Author‘Anbar atahlQian, poetically called ‘‘Ashufia^” 
He died at MuradabSd after a.h. 1237 = a.d. 1821. 
life and his works see Intikhap Yadgdr of MlnS I, p. . 
Composed in a.h. 1234 = a.d. 1818. The MS. is mcomplete 


up to ij». 

Written in Sbltfl'Stah. 
Beg.:— J 




(R. s. Lib.) 
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Gbamhar. 


302. 




An excellent Grammar containing a full explanation of all 
the parts of speech, etc., etc. 

Author:—Mir Husayn Dust (of Sanbhal) B. Mir Abu Talib 
Dani^mand. 

The date of composition as appears from the chronogram 
and JotSo is a.h. 1173 = a.d. 1759 as given in the 

( I vr f I vr * 

MS. in fol. 3®. For another copy see Catalogue of the Arabic 
and Persian MSS. in the Lib. of the Calcutta Madrasah, p. 104. 
Written in Ta‘llq, dated a.h. 1251 = a.d. 1836. 

Beg. :— 014 ^ iawS sS \j fjfSiLAM 

(R. S. Lib.) 


XXXIII. 


303. 

A treatise on the conjugation of the regular Arabic verbs, 
containing paradigms of all their tenses and moods with a Pers. 
introduction and detailed Pers. paraphrases, by Sayyid Md. 
Wall-Allah B. Sayyed Ahmad ‘All of Farrukbabad. Composed 
in A.H. 1216 = a.d. 180i. For author and his another work 

see Tar%kh-i-FarruJ^bdd (.ibf ^ ) and Br, Mus. Pers. 

Gat., p. 969. 

Written in usual Ta‘llq. Dated a.h. 1264 =» a.d. 1847. 
Some foils, are injured. 

Scribe :—Md. Amir of Fathpore. 

«... *** 

Beg.:— cs’M All 

- O^is . ^^JUli 

(R. 6. Lib.) 
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xxxin. 

Prosody. 

304. 

An autograph * treatise on prosody. 

Author:—*A^-Allah al-Husaynl,* (d. a.h. 920 = a.d. 
1619), author of Rawdat al^Akbdb. The Rawdai al’Ahbdb 
was compiled at the request of Mir ‘All Shir Nawa’I * (d. a.h. 
900 = A.D. 1500). 

Written in fine Na8ta‘liq. Dated a.h. 925 = a.d. 1519. 
Beg. :— sS i; <J*^*** 

(‘Ali Hiisayn Lib., Hyderabad.) 


XXXIV. 

Literature, etc. 

305. 

State papers, documents and letters ’itt(‘n in ‘Alaniglr s 
name, bv Qabil Klian (d. a.h. 1072 = a.d. 1061) and eolieeled 
bv Sadiq Sirhindl ^ (d. a.h. 1129 = a.d. 1710). Por details sec 
Br, Mus, Pers, Cat,, p. 399, and India Office Lib, Cat. No. 371. 

1 Another autograph copy entitled Rhalah fl *Tt?n 'IJpvl al 
preserved in the A.S.R. (See Govt, collection, part II. p.No. 25; 
J.A.S B , Feb. 1910, Vol. VI. p. xxix.) 

2 For ‘Atn-Allah’s life see Ha'tnb Vol. HI. part IIJ, 

pp. 336 and 318, and Hr. Mvn. Persian Cal., p. 147". 

3 Mir -All Shir was a celobrated Jiterateur. Ho had a vory big and 
valnable libraryT In a.h. 904 = a.o. 1491 ho appointod Khwandamir, 
author ot Paweiot al-^afS, superintondent of his library, whore bo (-oiiipilod 
Ht^ulaFat alrAkJbdiar as he says 

^ j aJJi ^ ^ 

- •iy C!y,i»uf ip i ci*J‘ ^ 

Uf obf oU>ix} 

(See al-AlchbSr (MS. copy .4.5.B.), fol. H, PUiot Pibi. 

Inder I, p. 103. and Morley Oat., p. 39.) library 

Many lo^ed e®U‘8«P^™ 1313). Sultan Md! 

. 'Ai. *""“• 
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It appears from a marginal note at the end that this copy 
was corrected and coUeoted by the author himself :— 

^ jyji 


Written in fine Ta‘llq. The first two pages are written 
within gold lines. Illuminated frontispiece. 

Scribe :—KbwSjah Md. MukhtSr B. KhwSjah Muhammad 
Salsh al’Ghurl al-Hanafl. Dated a.h. 1120 = a.d. 1708. 


Deg.:— 

AV® 


(R. S. Lib.) 


308. 

An extensive commentary upon rjazM^usravi ( 5^^ 
a well-known work of (^* = a.d. 

1324) on Insha by lLha 3 'all Ram, composed at the request of 
M. Ihsan-Ullah Mumtaz according to the following chronogram 
A.H. i253 = A.D. 1837 :— 

J -oT 9 ^ 

f rre 

in the time of Md. ‘All Shah, king of Oudh (a.h. 1252-1258 = 
A.D. 1810-1842). The work is divided into five sections called 
Farhang. 

Written in usual TSlIq. Some foils, at the beginning of 
the preface are wanting. 

Beg.:— (^6 dJJ\ JJxkj wUO| 

(R. S. Lib.) 


307 . 

A collection of letters by 'Anbar Sh&h HLhi^n of Bftmpore 
who died at MurSdSbSd after a.h. 1237 = a d. 1821. See for 

his life and other works IntiJ^ab Yadgar ]» P* 

Compiled by Munghl Amir Mlna’I. The author composed this 
work for his brother *Abbi.s in a.h. 1232 = a.d. 1816, as appears 
from the chronogram :— 

31 At ^ wit* C^F^I Jti 

I rrr 
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Two copies of this work, one of which is an autography are 
preserved in the Nawaparft Lib. at MuradabSd. 

Written in Sbikastahi. Dated a.h 1233 = a.d 18J7. 

Beg.:— sS 

(R. S. Lib.) 


308. 



A work on epistolography by ‘Anbar ghah ^lan (d. c. 
A.H. 1238 = A.D. 1822). It is divided into 6 ( ). This 

copy was written by the author himself as mentioned at the 
end \ —Aw SL* 

f rrt 

Written in gliikastah. 

Beg.:— p ji »^lxJL< 

(R. S. Lib.) 


S09. 

A work on epistolography by Anand K^m^MulMis *' (d. a.h 
1164 = A.D. 1750). The work is divided into 4 ( 
author and his other works see Br, Mm. Per. Cat.,p 997®. 
Written in Ta'llq. Dated a.h. 1260 = a.d. 1844. 

Beg.:— ^ 

(R. S. Lib.) 

310. 

A work on Persian literature, by Mir Ghulam ‘All Azftd 
BilgramI (d. a.h. 1200 = a.d. 1785). (Composed in a.h 1177 

= A D. 1860. Compare Br. Mus. Pers. Cat., p. 978®. 

Written in good Nasta‘llq. Dated a.h. 1220 = a.d. 1805. 

Beg.:— cr:!lb* 

(M. ‘All 9uBayn Lib., Hyderabad.) 

\ For Anand R«m and his another work see muihUs No. 260. 
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Collections of Persian, Arabic, Turk! and Bhaka literature 
by Sayyid Md. Bilgraml (d. A.n. 1185.-=a.I). 1771). For au¬ 
thor’s life see Tad-i-Bayda and SJhizdndh-i-Amirah. 

Written in Sbikastah-Amiz Ta'liq. ‘Autograph copy. 

Beg. 

(M. *Ali Husayn Lib., Hyderabad.) 


312. 



Letters and other compositions, by Md. Amin al-Wiqarl- 
at Tibsl (?). Ttis divided into 12 ( ) as follow :— 


(f») jU>otj (r) (I j 

(S) (a) (v) 

-.^^T ( I r ) C t 0 


Written in usual Ta‘llq. 

Beg,:— cJLr^«> y 

(R. S. Lib.) 


313. 

Written by the well-known calligraj)her ‘Abdal-Rashid 
DaylamI * of SbSh Jahan’s Court, transcribed from the copy 


I *Abd al-Kashid DaylamI, bettor known as AqS Ra^ud. was a tutor 
of Dara l^tikuh. <Seo my Pers. Notes No, 104) A Ra^id DaylamI died 
in A.H. ,1081 m a.d. 1670, as appears from the following chronogram of 
Sa‘id Ashraf;— 


u..uL« j y 


I • A f 


For details see my Pers, Notes (No. 104). 

The author of TUritk Mufjtamm($dt gives his date of death a.h. 1085 
= A.D. 1674 (see Br. Mua, Pers. Cat., p. 1094*). 

There are other autograph copies of the same calligrapher entitled 

SvfugudSiZ y^ y and Farhad fiftirin [ ^ i,Ujl ] in the Bodleian 
Library Caf„ nos. 1004, 1008. 
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written by the famous calligrapher Mir Imad (d. a.h 1024 ^ 
A.p. 1616 ; see for his life No. 104, footnote) which was trans¬ 
cribed from the author’s copy as mentioned in the following 
note at the end :— 

air ^U3 aU| vJu^aJi Jaiu ^ 

Jlfliit ^ ^ J ^xki\ ^jZXJO ^ yjjJl 

cf;U>| ^ ^jyii . AidU Jf ijUl 

alii aIa. 

- ^Uauc \J Aasvu-» - AAjiijU y 

isli-**! Aawi Jf 

- dj4J 

Some mischievous hand has erased the v, ords after J>ai^ . 
First two pages are written within gold lines. ‘Unwan illumin¬ 
ated. Gold-ruled borders. 

(R. 8. Lib.) 

31. 

A work rn ornate prose, by Sll Qband, poetically called 
“ Tamlz ]. Composed at the req »est of his brother Lftl5 

Gulz&r Sil with the takballus “ ” [)1}^ ] inA.n. 1249==: 

A.D. 833. The title is a chronogram for a.h. 1248 = a.d. 1832. 
jt is divided into two chapters:— 

*^U'( aLUo J'^ AM3fy)i aCkiUjij J^l 

Written in elegant Neem Shikastah, Dated a.h. 1249 = 
A.t). 1833 The author was very well skilled in wiiting fine 
Nasta‘llq. T have seen a good many Muraqqa* [ ] of his 

hand in Lucknow during my tour. 

Beg.:—^*1 cil—111 iS^j^ Ai^T 

(R. S. Lib.) * 

XXXIV. 

t 

Pbovebbs. 

316. 

jlteS'l 

A oolleotion of Persian proverbs by Md. 'All Jabal Rudl 
(d. 0 . A.H. 1064 * A.D. 1644). The work is divided into 27 Faala. 
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Two copies of the work entitled Jami*al-Tam^l f ] 

are mentioned in the Br, Mus. Pers, Cat, p. 773, and Ind. Off. 
Lib Cat. No. 2209. The beginning of the MS. given by Dr. 
Rieu does not tally with the present MS. 

Written in Ta‘llq. Not dated. 

Reg. i —olo sS j-^3^*^ 

(R. S. Lib.) 



NOVEMBER, 1918. 

The Monthly Ooiicral Meeting of the Hov'wtv was held on 
Wednesday, the 6th November, 1918, at 9-15 r.ivi. 

H. G. Graves, Esq., A.R.S.M., in the chair. 

The following members were present 

Mr. E. Brunetti, Mr. IT. C. Das Gupta, Rev. E. Franeotte 
S.J., The Hon. Mr. F. J Monahan, I.O.K., Dr. Satis Chandra 
Vidyabhusana, Mr. E. Vredenbiirg. 

The minutes of the August meeting were read and con¬ 
firmed. 

Sixty-three presentations were announced. 

The General Secretary reported that Dr. H. M. Crake and 
the Hon. Mr. Surendra Nath Roy had expressed a desire to 
withdraw from the Society. 

The General Secretary also reported that the following 
gentleman was elected ordinary member v.aring the recess in 
accordance w ith Rule 7 :— 

Prince Victor N. Narayan of Coooh Behar. 

The Chairman announced that in accordance with Rule 
38, the names of Babu Vereshwar Bhattacharjee of Navadipa 
and Maulavi Q. Fazli Haque of Lahore had been posted as 
defaulting members since the last meeting, and their names 
have now been removed from the member list. 

The Chairman announced that there would be no adjourned 
meeting of the Medical Section this month. 

The following papers were read :— 

1. Dacca Diaries, Part HI.—By .1. T. Rankin. 

This paper will be published in a subsequent numner of 
the Journal. 

2. Two remarkable letters recovered from Tibet.—By Dr. 
Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana. 

3. The occurrence of Cypkcea Ntvosa Broderip, in the 
Mergui Archipelago.-- By E. Vbedenburg. 

This paper wdll bo published in a subsequent number of 
the Journal. 
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4. Beview of Progress in our Knowledge, of Oriental Diptera 
during the lad two decade^.-^Py E. Brttnettt. 

[Read at the Fifth Mee^’rg of the Indian Science Congress.] 

The publication of Van der Wulp’s Catalogue of the Diptera 
of South Asia in 1896 marked an epoch in our knowledge of 
oriental diptera, since which our progress can be measured 
from time to time. Seven years ago I offered an abbreviated 
resume of what had been done up to that date,* and the 
present article is an attenix)t to recapitulate more fully and 
bring the information as nearly up to date as i>ossible. 

Numerous valuable papers treating of oriental diptera 
have appeared during the last twenty years and notice may bf* 
made of the following without any intention of undervaluing 
those that may, from oversight, be omitted. 

Dr. Annandale has described a very interesting and ex¬ 
ceedingly minute insect Rhynciwmicropteron and several new 
species of biting moth-flies {Phlebotomufi) from India* and 
Ceylon as well as a new genus in Psychodinae, which he has 
done me the honour to name after me, Brunettia. Mr. E. E. 
Austen, of the British Museum, has written two pax)ors on the 
connection between big game in Africa, tsetse flies and sleeping 
sickness, which aie of (;onsurumate interest in spite of these 
flies not occurring in the East. Father Assmuth contributes 
to our knowledge of the Termitojihilous Phoridae. Dr. Alcock’s 
“ Entomology for Medical Officers is one of the best works of its 
nature. Prof Bez/.i in two centuric*’ot Philippine Diptera 
introduces several new species and lecognises many of those of 
the older authors. He has also moaugraphed the Indian 
species of Trypetidae or fruit flies in the Memoirs of the Indian 
Museum HI; and furnished an important second article on 
them in the Bull. Ent. Res., and he has also wTitten up the 
Leptidae and Empidae of Formosa in three papers. 

Dr. de Meijere, jjrincipally in the Dutch Tijd. voor Entom., 
gives us eleven very valuable and carefully compiled papers 
chiefly on Javan diptera, but including a good number of 
species from New Guinea, Sumatra, and a small adjoining 
island Simalur, and occasionally from other parts. His con 
cise descriptions total several hundred, and many of the older 
authors’ species are redescribed, the plates accompanying the 
text being excellent. One of his papers revises the Sepsinae, 
and another in conjunction with Dr. Becker treats of the 
Chloropinae of Java. Mr. F. W. Edwards, in some pithy 
j3apers on Culicidas, renders yeoman service in reducing a 
large number of alleged species in this family to synonymy 
and also contributes a few pages of valuable synonymy in 

1 Jour. Asiat. So. Beng. VI, 135 (1910). 

2 Published in Phil. Jour. Science, VIII, 305 (1913),and IX, 107 (1917). 
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other groups of Neiu(jc(Ta.‘ Mr. A. J). Iiiims, Forest Zoolog 
supports the affinity of th(' Corethrinaf with tlie CuJicinae and 
insists, as all systematic (‘iitomologists have done, tliat they 
form a single family. Major James su])plies a new arrangement 
of Indian Anophelinac and J)r. Enderlein and Ihof Hermann 
have separately contributed to our knowledge of the Asilidae. 

Prof. Kertesz has worked out the species of Sapromyza 
found in Formosa, New (Jluinea and Teinate, also describing 
three new Syrphids. He iia‘< monograf)lied the genus Evaza 
'Slratiomyidae), and revised the Pipunculidae of South Asia 
and New Guinea besides describing a certain number of new 
species in various families.^ Prof. Kieffer in his work on the 
Cccidomyidae, nott's all the oriental spetaes.® 

Messrs. Lefroy and HowleU arc responsible for a very 
bulk> popular book entitled ^‘Indian Insect Life” liberally 
illustrated with figure's and coloured plates. 

The chief work by Dr. Leicester has apparently been over¬ 
looked by many, even by those s])ecialising in nios(|uitoes. 
This is a" voluminous treatise on the cidicidae oi the Malay 
States ^ in which all the known species are ver\ minutel> des¬ 
cribed. Miss Ludlow has sui)plied vaiious short pa})ers on 
Philippine Moscpiitocs.^ 

Mr. Mittcr gives us the life-historiei. of two blood-sucdcing 
tnuscids, Hciemniobia ,savguisugcns, Aust. and BdelloUinjiu' smi- 
guinoJentus, Aust., and notes the occurs xce at Kasauli and 
breeding place of an allied blood-sucking muscid, Btygeromyia 


maculosa, Aust. n , 4 . < 

Captains Tatton and Gragg have issued an excellent te.xt- 
book on Medical Entomology and ha\e studied the lite-histoiy 
of Philaemalomyia insignis, Aust' and note some liaematopha- 
gous srecies, also giving .lesiTij.tions of two "‘''V 
MuHca, and one of PhilmmalomyM. Mr. C. 1 an a, >>1 the Indian 
Museum, supplies some interesting notes on Aedeowy^t .tquammt- 
r>enna, Arrib. and on the larva of ToxorhyimhUes nmmericors, 
Walk., one of the largest and most brilliant ot nio^qui- 

toes. Ill Miss Ricardo’s two long articles on “ r 

valuable information is found, and keys to a large nuin^r 

.pe.te. given. It i. to t» r''TM 

oHentol .|»oiee will be eqmlly well doiJl with 

c^ave oreliminarv descriptions of three new Ind an A ycUnbuOae 

(Sit PiStesl^nt I heve ..... n„ Ml™ ,le»_, 

though he has described other new species both in this y 

and in the H ippohoscidae. 


, Mainly in Ann. Magaz. Nat. Hist, and Bull Ent. Kes. from about 
of’his papers appear *“ f J® 

In various American journals. 
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Mr. S. K. Sen publishes a preliminary note on the role of 
blood in ovulation in Culicidae The first paper by Mr. C. H. T. 
Townsend on the true museids in the Indian Museum has just 
appeared, and others will follow in due course. As the leading 
living authority on the higher Muscidae his papers will be 
eagerly looked forward to. Mr. F. V. Theobald’s writings on 
Culicidae are too well known to need mention or praise here, 
for although a good proportion of his species have since been de¬ 
clared invalid, much remains of his laborious monographic work 
^\ hich will always stand to his name as a pioneer in this Family. 

As regards my own work I can only briefly note having 
^‘ompiled papers on the Siratiomyidae (a second in preparation), 
Syrphidae (two), Ltpiidae and Bomhyllidae (three), Empidae, 
blood-sucking Mu'icidae, Sepsinae, Tipvlidae (a second just pub¬ 
lished), Psychodidae, Newocera (certain families only) and g^meral 
papers on ‘ New Orhmta! Diptera,” “ Diptera of the Abor Ex¬ 
pedition,'’ New^ and interesting diptera from the Eastern 
Himalayas,” and “ Diptera of the Simla District.” AlsoU Cata¬ 
logue of Oriental Culicidae, with e Supplement and a f^ritical 
Review’ of genera in Culicidae 

My first volume on diptera in tlH‘ “ Fauna of British India ” 
series appeared in December 1912, containing all the Nemo- 
cera except Cecidomyidaf, Chironomidae and Culicidae, over 
two hundred and fifty new species being described in it. A 
second volume, treating of certain families of Brachycera and 
Cyclorrhapha is in preparation A Catalogue of the Oriental 
Nemocera is in hand and approaching completion. 

Comparative notes with our knowledge of 1896 may now 
be given under each family.' 

Cecidomyidae. —Of gall gnats only three species appear in 
Van der Wulp, but about 30 are now known, mostly described 
by Kieffer. Some knowledge of botany being requisite for 
successful work in this family may be the reason why so few 
dipterologists have concernt'd themselves with it. The species 


1 Van der Wulp’s Catalogue (1896) and my previous paper on this 
subject (see footnote 1) may be referred to. It is impossible to give here 
references to all the new species described since Van der Wulp’a Catalogue 
as it would occupy far too much space, and the present paper is merely 
a review, not a catalogue. References, therefore, to only the principal or 
more lengthy papers are offered. It may be taken that my volume on 
the Fauna of British India contains practically all the Indian species of 
Nemocera known at that date (1612) exclusive of those in families not 
dealt with m that volume {Cecidomyidae, Culicidae and Chironomidae). 
The Nemocera comprise all the families in the present list from Cecidomyi- 
idae to Rhyphidae, both inclusive. All the papers written by me, with 
one or two minor exceptions, are published in the Rec. Ind. Mus. from 
1908 onwards. 

In cases where certain groups have been thoroughly revised up to a 
recent date, such as the fascicules of the “Genera Insectorum,” full 
references will be found therein. Short papers by various authors on 
various groups appear from time to time in the ** Nova Guinea Results.” 
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are all very small and exceodingly fragile, and fre(|ucnt]\ c;au- 
not be identified Avithout the life-history l)eiiig known ; in fact a 
number of species have bfuai set up on tlie lower stages only, 
the imagos not yet being known, and this ])raetie(‘ should be, 
I think, rigidly condemned The species of the world are listed 
by Kieffer in the Oenera lusectorum. Fas(*. Some notes 

arc given by Mr. Y. Hamaehaiidra Ibu) on gall llie^ on Indian 
grasses ‘ and Mr. E. P. Felt has deseribed a few ikwa Indian 
species sent him by Mr. T. Baiiibi*igge FUdt luM*.^ 

Mycvtophilidav —Fungus gnats. Van der Wiilp gav('. 2.*! 
species and but few have been deseribed a[)arl fiom the 110 set 
up by m(‘ in the first'‘ Fauna " A^olume Those ineliuh' .‘kS species 
of Sciara^ which group 1 decline to regard as a se])arati‘ family. 

Blejdiaroceridac. —Of this very interestitig lamily onlv one. 
Ilawmntorhina helln. Loew. from (VaIoii wa> known till com¬ 
paratively recently, but three otheis liave lati'ly Ix en desciibcjl, 
and Mr. Agarkhar has written nn the Kashmir species. Kellogg 
revieAvs the world’s species in the “ (Icnera Inseetoriim’* Fasc 


5b (1997). 

Bibionidae .—species now knowai Some specie's may 
be taken in immense numbers for a f('v\ days, especially in 
spring, after which they may not be seim again all that .reason. 
The only personal instance of this was at Darp'cling when Bibio 
obsenripenais, de Meij. Avas exceedingly abundant for a lew days 


about Oct. lOth, 1905. 

Simuliidae.— A family of economic irnportamje. as some 
speci(is bit(' viciously, especially in tlu' hills, where th(‘y are 
sometimes far from iineominon. The Indian species were tabu¬ 
lated by me t\\ice,=^ but are not at all avcII known. Hnnnlittm 
indicAiin, Becher is pr(»l)ably tlm commonest and was the nrst 
described from the East (Assam), also the ()nlv one known to 
Van der Wulp. One species occurs as far south as (.eylon (*>. 
striatum Brun.) * and one iii JaA^a (S. nobilc dc Meij.). 

Ghirorioniidae.—A Aai.st ad\^auce has bec'ii math* ni this 
family, of AAhich only 15 were known up to 1890. 1 he exten¬ 

sive collection of the Indian Museum has been worked out by 
Kieffer (although additions have suiee accunudated) and the 
results published in several papers m the Kec. Iml ^ ^ \ 

a 60 page treatise in the Memoirs of tlu' saim* Just t t om 
There are 3411 now known from the East. ‘ T 

India, quite possibly not a fourth or a fifth pai o ‘ 

exi»sting here, to say nothing of t?h(‘ remaining ])ai s 


are described by Felt in the Ent. XXVIII. IS (1917). 

Canad. Entom. XLVllI, 400 (^10). 

Bee. Ind. Mus. IV, 282 and “ Fauna. 

VI, 113 (1911): VI. .319 (1911) : Mem. Ind. Mus. II, 1»1 (isiu). 
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Culicidae, —Probably no family in the whole of the diptera 
has been so extensively collected throughout the world and so 
assiduously worked at as this one, since the connection between 
these insects and malaria was discovered only a few years ago. 
This discovery brought a number of workers into the field with 
little or no previous systematic knowledge of diptera, with the 
inevitable result that large numbers of genera and species were 
created on minute and inconstant differences in a flood of 
literature. The names of the principal workers need not be 
recapitulated as they are well known. 

One or two systematic dipterologists (Williston, Edwards, 
myself and others) pointed out the fallacy of erecting genera 
and even subfamilies on characters of slight taxonomic value, 
my own efforts in this direction consisting of a paper on Taxo¬ 
nomic values in Culicidae ** * and a “ Critical Review of genera 
in CuUctdae.'* ^ In the latter I have ventured to sink wholesale 
a large number of the genera, whilst Edwards has done the 
same with regard to the species, including the annihilatiopi of 
the so-called subfamily (Heptaphloebomyinae) which was actually 
built up on a single (supposed) species which was afterwards 
found to represent the <5* and $ of two different species, both 
originally described by the author of the alleged subfamily. 
Anyw^ay, the headlong flow of new species seems to have been 
stemmed. 

In the Catalogue of Oriental Nemoccra which I have now 
in hand, some 360 species of Culicidae will be recognised, not 
because thej^ are all valid^^ but because the systematists have 
not yet had time to overhaul them. When this has been done, 
the species may well be reduced to two-thirds of that number 
or even to half. 

Dr. Leicester's voluminous treatise on the Malayan species 
has been generally overlooked but much care and time have 
evidently been spent on it,® 

As was foreseen by *md in the early days of the rush on 
species making most authors are content nowadays to refer 
the bulk of the Anophelines to the genus Anopheleb, and a large 
proportion of the Culicines to Culex, though of course a certain 
number of quite good genera exist in both groups. The new 
genera had been made so unrestrainedly that they soon over¬ 
lapped one another, and the more species there were discovered 
the sooner it became obvious that such gtoera were wholly 
artificial. 

The numerous papers by Theobald are too well known to 
culicidologists to need mention, but his elaborate Monograph 


I Rec. Ind. Mus. IV. 53 (1910). 

« Id. X. 15 (1914). 

3 PubUsbed in Studies from the Institute for Medical Research, 
Vol. Ill (1908). 
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of the Culioidae of the World ^ will long be the standard work 
on the family. Major James has recently offered a ‘'new 
arrangement of the Indian Anophelinae”; Mr. Paiva, of the 
Indian Museum, has published notes on Toxorhynchites immi- 
sericors and Aedeomyia squammipenna, including the habits of 
the larvae of the former species; Mr. Sen has contributed notes 
on the role of blood-sucking in ovulation in this family and 
various shorter papers have appeared from the pens of other 
writers. 

The Corethrinae cannot be separated from the Culicid^e, as 
those whose only knowledge of dipterals confined to mosquitoes 
would wish (possibl}^ because they are of no economic interest), 
and their affinity has been shown recently in the larval as well 
as the adult structure by Dr. Inims.^ 

Psychodidae. —This small group of moth-like flies has only 
attracted attention of recent years so far as the eastern species 
go. Dr. Annandale has indited several short papers on the 
Phlehotominae of India and Ceylon and described some new 
species and varieties. T have dealt with this family on three 
occasions.® Forty species occur in the East. 

Dixidae. -^OxAy the five species introduced by me in 1911 
are known. 

Tipulidae. —With the exception of the Culicidae, un¬ 
doubtedly a larger proportion of new species have been dcs* 
cribed in this family than in any other, but whereas a con¬ 
siderable number of those in the formei family have proved 
invalid, the bulk of the TipuUdae will probably prove valid. 
Van der Wulp listed 140 in 1896 and in my first paper on the 
family ^ 53 new ones were added, to which a further contribution 
of no less than 140 uas mad© in the ‘’Fauna voliim(‘, v\hilst 
in a second paper jusc published are descriptions of over 70 
additional species. The great majority of my species are from 
India. Dr. de Meijere has instituted a good number from tlava, 
Sumatra and elsewhere, totalling about 60 altogether. Amongst 
other authors Alexander has described a few from 
Edwards from Formosa, and Enderlein from Sumatra and other 
eastern localities. The number now known is just under 600 

Rhyphidae, —Eight species from the East are known. 

N.B, —In comparison with my tabulation of species m 
families in my first Review (p. 137) the following figures may 
be noted, representing approximately the numbfsr of species 


1 Five volumes published by the British Museum, 1901-1910. 

2 Jour. Econ. Biol. VII (1912). . i tlt //i/. rif TV 

8 Ree. Ind. Mus. II, 369 (1908); New Oriental ^emocera, tot IV, 

* Beo. Ind. Mus. VI, 231 
8 Proc. tr.e. Nat. Mus. XLXX, l.i7 (1916) 
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in each family now known (including the 70 ;iew Tipulidae 
of the second paper just issued). Cecidomyidaef 30; Myceto- 
philidae, 70; Blepharoceridae, 4; Bibionidae, 33; Simuliidae, 
14 ; Chironomidaet 340; CuUcidae^ 360; Psychodidae, 40 ; Dm- 
dae, 5 ; Tipulidae, 600 ; Rhyphidae, 8; making a total of about 
1,640 or nearly double the number known only seven year«» 
ago. 

Coming to the Brachycera the results are not so striking 
in the aggregate, but there remains ample scope for further 
research in all the families. 

Stratiomyidae. —Thorough revision is lequired here as badl^^ 
as anywhere. Some of the genera appear unsound and many 
of Walker’s specific descriptions, especially in critical groups 
such as Sargv3, Pteciicus, Odontomyia. Evaza, etc., are unrecog¬ 
nisable, a large number of the species having been set up from 
one sex only and frequently from unique specimens, a good 
many of the types being no longer in existence. Do Meijere 
has elucidated some of the older authors’ species from Java. 
Only about 20 new species have been described since 1896 but 
in a second revision that 1 am attempting sixteen op more 
additional ones will appear. 

Leptidae. —Only about a dozen or so new species have 
been added to this rather limited family but 1 have descriptions 
in MS, of at least as many 4gain of undescribed species in 
the British Museum, Indian Museum and Pusa collections which 
wiU, appear in the 2 nd volume of the “ Fauna ” series. Bezzi 
has worked out the Formosan species.^ 

Tahanidae, —The very extensive family of gad flies is 
abundantly represented in the East. Van der Wulp’s Catalogue 
contains close on 200 , of which 160 belong to the gigantic genus 
Tahanus. There is still scope for much revisionary work here. 
Most of Bigot’s species of Atylotus (sub-genus of Tahanus) do 
not belong there, in fact he failed to understand the sub-genus, 
as was the case in other instances, and many of his descriptions 
are as unintelligible as those of Walker’s later days. A large 
proportion of the family has not been dealt with by Mies 
Ricardo though she has compiled two lengthy and very useful 
papers, one on Tabanus only and the other on the remaining 
genera, over sixty new species being included in them.^ Studies 
and descriptions in this family must be. as Austen has stated, 
comparative, that is, diflerences from closely allied species 
must be noted. A collection of some size for continuous com¬ 
parison is also a s%ne qua non for exhaustive work, also a 
complete library of all the described species of the region. 
Apart from Miss Ricardo’s work practically nothing has trans¬ 
pired during the last two decades. 
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Nemestrinidcie —A most interesting family allied to both 
the Tabanidae and Cyrtidae, They inhabit hot, dry, sandy 
localities and frequently occur in the hills, hovering over paths 
and on the borders of woods, their movements in the air being 
made with lightning-like swiftness, making them exceedingly 
difficult to catch. Inchtwart reviewed the oriental species a 
few years back, establishing nine new ones, one of which, 
Veylonia magnifica. I subsequently described again as new under 
the name of Atriadops nivea, from a specimen in my own 
collection, having overlooked Lichtwart’s paper. 

Cyrtidae .—A very peculiar and limited group of rather 
small, balloon-like globular flies that delight in hovering. Four 
new species have recentlj^ been added by me, whilst de Meijere 
has added one, and my second Fauna Volume will contain six 
more. Less than twenty altogether, including these latter, are 
known from the Orient. 


Bombytidae ,—Quite a number of these have been known 
from all tropical regions since the earliest days of collecting, 
owing to their size and the great beauty of many of the species 
Van der Wulp records about 100 though some of these have 
been proved invalid, and many of the remainder are un¬ 
recognisable through faulty or inadequate descriptions An 
attempt at revision was made by me in 1909, adding 18 new 
ones, but a critical study of most of the Anihracinae remains a 
desideratum. About a dozen new species will be described in 
my new Fauna volume, on specimens v\ the British Museum, 
Indian Museum and Pusa collections. 

Therevidae.—An allied family to the previous one and one 
of the most difficult to deal with through the close affinity and 
variability of many of the species. Krober has written up the 
family for the Genera Insectorum* and referred some of the 
older species to different genera. Only half a dozen or so new 
species have been erected of late. ^ 

Scenopinidae.—Thh family was not known to occur m the 
East in Van der Wulp’s day, but Becker has recently desenbed 
a species from Luxor, and Kertesz one from Papua, wlnlst 1 
have recognised the European Scenopinus fenestrahs, L. in 
specimens from Simla, Kasauli and Naini Tal. 

Mydaidae .—My three new species set up recently are the 
only additions to this very small but conspicuous group. 

A8ilidae.--Over 400 species were catalogued by Van der 
Wulp of the robber flies as they are sometimes designated. 
Much conscientious revision is here the speeffi^^ 

generic differences often being exceedingly mtricate based m 
one group on the macrochaetae, in another on the 
and m on. Walker has as usual encumbered the 
a number of species based on insufficient material, and Bigot 


I Fasc. 148 (1913). 
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ha49 followed suit with equal vagueness. Van der Wulp, who 
was himself a specialist in the oriental species of this family^ 
wrote a most useful paper in 1872 (unfortunately in Dutch),‘ 
but since then no serious attempt has been made to grapple 
with' them. 

He referred a number of Walker’s species of Dasypagon 
to more recent genera, Enderlein having done the same as 
regards Laphria, which illustrates the specific invalidity attri¬ 
butable to most of the^species outside those dealt with by the 
eminent Dutch author. 

The Indian Museum and the Pusa Institute possess a large 
amount of material which 1 have arranged to work out as soon 
as the vork already in hand is completed, and there are prob¬ 
ably a hundred new species awaiting descriptions. 

Enderlein, Hermann and de Meijere have each added some 
species but most authors have fought shy of plunging in this 
family until the ground has been to some extent cleared. 

Empidae. —A bare dozen species were known in 1896* but 
though specimens as a rule are not numerous, a fair number of 
species exist in the East. Over 50 were described in my 
paper on the family in 19L'l; Bozzi^ supplementing this with 
nearly 30 others, many being from Formosa and Papua; de 
Meijera and Kertesz having added a few each from Papua and 
Java. 

Dolichopodidae. —Yet another family in a most unsatis¬ 
factory state. Van der Wulp devotes two and a half pages to 
Psilopus, about half the species being by Walker who is also 
responsible for the majorit}^ of the remaining thirty in the 
family, which is almost tantamount to saying that they 
are mostly unrecognisable, especially as manv of the types are 
probably lost. Some years ago the Indian Museum collection 
in this familj’^ was sent to Lichtwart who replied that it was 
impossible to deal with it without first elucidating Walker’s 
types. Since then nothing has transpired, but a further stock 
of specimens is accumulating. De Meijere has ventured to sot 
up a score or so of ne^\ species, mostly in Psilopus, but except 
for a stray species or two the group has been assiduously 
avoided. 

Lonchopteridae —Walker described a new genus and species 
which he doubtfull}'^ placed in this rather isolated family. 
Nothing definite about it has been published since, but 1 cap¬ 
tured what appears to be a variety of the common European 
Lonchoptera lutea, Panz, at Darjeeling. De Meijei'e very kindly 
sent me some European specimens for comparison but the box 
was much damaged in the post, having been opened by the cen¬ 
sor, and the specimens were useless. A beautiful new species 


1 Ti]d. v. Bnt. 


s Ann. Mus. Hung. X, 452 (1912). 
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has just come before me, captured by Mr. T. Bainbrigge 
Fletcher. 

PlcUy'pezidae.—A small family which, like the preceding 
one, has a venation all its own. Though I set up two new species 
of Platypeza I have since come to the conclusion that they are 
only argyrogyna, de Meij, and have a suspicion that this latter 
may only be glaucescens. Walk. 

Pipunculidae. —Revised by Kertesz in 1903,* with the ad¬ 
dition of six new species from Papua and Ceylon and two others 
at a later date. A second revision by me in 1912 with ten 
more, a variety of the common European Pipunculus campestris, 
Latr and the introduction of the European Chalarus spunus, 
l^all. Eight species have been described by de Meijere, one by 
Becker and one by Van der Wulp (the latter omitted by error 
from his catalogue. About 33 are now known, and six more 
are reserved for my Fauna volume. 

Syrphidae. —This very extensive and beautiful family is 
well represented in all tropical regions, and the Orient possesses 
its full quotum. Known as sun-flies from so many species 
loving to hover in the sunshine, they are not of economic value 
but attract attention through their bright colours and ubiquitous 
nature. Van der Wulp catalogued about 250 species, of which 
some few must be struck out as synonyms. 

Austen, Bezzi and Kertesz have added a few species each, 
but the great majority of recent species are due to de Meijere 
and myself, the former contributing abc tt 90, whilst in my 
two papers I have added 78, and a few more will appear in the 
Fauna volume. The most difficult genera are Bacchu, Byrphus, 
Eristalis and Eumerus. ^ • 

Oestridae. —In this very small family the species known m 

1896 have not been added to. ti* • j 

Mu8cidae,-—A^ regards the enormous mass of the Muscidue, 
sensu latissimo, which I persist in regarding as a single family, 
vast fields await the patient and conscientious investigate. ^ 

Tachininae.—Amongst the calyptrate muscids, the Tac^i- 
ninae subfamiiv are large to rather small bristly flies with a 
powerful flight^, mostly parasitic on lepidopterous larvae and 
their study will take many years to pursue as the species will 
certainly run into hundreds, owing to the w ealth of lepidopterous 
life in the East. Almost the only serious worker in this group is 


Townsend. , . i • 

The alleged genera run into one another 
fashion and of two of the greatest recent cxiwnents VOTaU 
the late eminent British dipterologist wrote that he J 

found any author’s tables more difficult to follow than Brauer s. 
“ except perhaps those of Brauer and Bergenstomm • 

I remember many years ago asking Mr. Verrall if he_ 


1 Ann. Mus. Hung., I. 466 (1903). 


2 Brauer and Bergensfcamin. 
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to name about 70 British Tachinids of mine and he replied that 
he had not 70 but 700 awaiting identification, adding that he 
could not get the hang of them at all.’* Van der Wnlp occupies 
20 pages of his Catalogue with the Tachinids, including Dexia 
and Sarcophaga, with their allies. 

Muscinae. —Some effort has been made to cope with the 
next great natural division of the Mvscidae, the true Muscinae, 
These include the common house flies, the blue and green 
bottles, the blow or meat flies, stable flies, or biting muscids 
{SUmoxys, Lyperosia and allies) with other species of less 
economic interest. 

Though none of the species other than the Stomoxyini 
actually bite, there are some, like Philaematomyia, provided 
with a sort of circular saw at the tip of its proboscis which 
would enable it to enlarge any small abrasion of the skin and 
easily draw blood, thereby transmitting parasites to the blood 
of its victim. The majority of the species breed in dung, rotting 
animal or vegetable matter and mu.st perforce carry on their 
feet the g^rms of such diseases as it is possible to transmit by 
those means. The genera Musca, Calliphora, Lucilia, and'Pyrc^ 
lia are cases in point. Grunberg wrote recently on the Stomoxy¬ 
ini and I have endeavoured to define the oriental species in a 
paper in which six new species are also described 

Picard, Austen, Bezzi and de Meijerc have each added 
species, so about 20 are now averred to be oriental though some 
seem to require corroboration Townsend is working through 
the Indian Museum Muscinae and his first paper has just ap¬ 
peared.’ Biological and anatomical work has been done by 
Captains Patton and Cragg’^ and Mr Mitter. 

Anthomyinae. —These form another great unexplored field 
except for a few papers by Stein ^ who erected nearly 100 species 
from New Guinea, mostly in Mydaea, Spilogaster, Limnophora, 
Lispa, Caenosia and Atheri>gona, A few species come from 
various authors. Of the good many species listed by Van 
der Wulp many of the descriptions are hopelessly inadequate 
and this fact coupled with the discovery that many are 
identical or practically so, with European forms may have 
caused authors to hesitate before tackling such an intricate 
group. I sent all my own oriental Anthomyidae to Prof. Stein 
several years before the war broke out but beyond his reply 
that they had safely arrived and that a cursory examination 

1 Rec. Ind. Mus. XIII, 186 (1917). 

2 For papers on the> Stomoxyini see Austen, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist., 
285 (1909); Grunberg, Zool. Anz. XXX, 78 (1906); Bezzi, Zeits, Hym. 
Dip., p. 413 (1907) and Rend. Istit. Lomb., 433 (1907): Mitter, Ind. Jour. 
Med Res. Ill (1916, 1916). Patton and Crags. Ann. Trop. Med. and 
Peuras. V (1912 ); Ind. Jour. Med. Res. I (1913). Brunotti, Rec. Ind. Mus. 

8 Term. Fuzet. XXIII, 129 (1900); Ann. Mus. Hung. Vm, 646 
<1910). 
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revealed the identity of some with European species. I havo 
heard nothing of them since. 

Muscickte Acalyptrata .—About half the number of Mu^cidae 
(s, laiiss,) are acalyptrate and the groups may be regarded for 
convenience sake as subfamilies, though many present writers 
give them all family?’ rank. The order of these groups is some¬ 
what optional but personally I like Van der Wulp’s sequence 
as well as any and have followed it here, partly also because of 
greater ease in comparison, except that I prefer the older terms 
Micro'pezinae for Calobatinae and Oscininae for Chloropinae. 

Cordylurinae .—The common European dung fly, Scafophaga 
stercoraria^ I 4 , has not been recorded from the East, yet I found 
it quite as common in Mussoorie and Darjeeling on various 
visits as at Wimbledon Common or Epping Forest at home. 

Helomyzinae ,—Of Walker’s 20 species of Helomyza. Hendel 
refers no less than 13 of them to Sapromyza. 

Sciomyzinae .—T have taken the very handsome and not 
uncommon European Dryomyza formona at Mussoorie and it 
occurs at other hill stations Some notes on the Indian Sepedons 
were given by me some years ago, and one of my new species 
therein described ((sanguinipes) is synonymous with javanensis, 
Rob. Desv. 

Micropezinae .—Several of the species of Neriue in Van der 
Wulp’s Catalogue are erroneous and have been corrected by 
himself and Kertesz. The large genus Oalohata badly requires 
careful revision after inspection of type« 

Sepsinae —This natural little group has been twice revised; 
by de Meijere in 1904 who added 9 new species, and by me in 
1909 with 17 new. 

Diopsinae ,—A limited and very peculiar group in which 
several changes of synonymy have been pointed out They 
are very conspicuous by the eyes being placed at the ends of 
longer or shorter stalks projecting from the head. A species 
sometimes occurs in vast numbers, the only one of which I have 
personal experience being Sphyracephala hearaayana, Westw. 
which within the space of a few days I found in profusion 
under a low arch over a roadside ditch in Cawnpore about 
30-xi'04 and also in the old Residency at Lucknow 4-xii-04. 

Ortalinae ,—A very extensive group (filling 14 pages of 
Van der Wulp’s Catalogue) which cuts up into several natural 
subdivisions. Many species are handsomely marked. It seems 
to me the genus Dactis is more akin to this group than to the 
TrypetincLC, Bezzi revised this genus some time back; Hendel 
has done the same with the Pyrgota group and I am endeavour¬ 
ing to work out Stenopterina. 

TfypetifUie or fruit flies.—Bezzi has exhaustively mono¬ 
graphed the Indian Museum collection in this family,* the text 

1 Untcrtunately under the inedmiaBible name of Trypuncutoe, Mem. 
Ind. Mus. m, 63-175 (1913). 
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aided by three large plates of exceptionally good figures of 
wings from which it becomes a real pleasure to name specimens. 
A good many names are overturned as synonymic and but few 
species have been described since his work. 

Sapromyzinae, —The world’s species of this subfamily were 
recently compiled by Hendel in the Genera Insectorum, Fasc. 
68 (1908), under the name of Lauxaninae. These endeavours to 
change family or subfamily names are unpardonable. The 
orient species total about 150; Kertesz having set up over 40 
in Sapromyza alone, mostly from Papua. The rest of the species 
since 1896 are about equally divided between Kertesz and de 
Meijere. 

Celyphinae. —A small group of poculier with the 
scutellum so enormously developed as to give the insects the 
appearance of small metallic blue or dull yeliowi'^b beetles. 

The limits of the few alleged species ''.pi)ear somewhat 
hazy. « 

Psilinae^ Borhorinae^ Ochthiphilinap, EqJiiuh'iuae, Agro- 
myzinae} —Hardly any progress has been made In these but the 
Indian Museum possesses a fair amount of undeU i mmed material 
in the latter two groups. 

Oscininae. —De Meijere and Becker jointly have produced 
an exhaustive treatise on the Chhropidae of Java and the 
former author has described about 30 species in addition in 
separate papers.^ 

Oeomyzinae, —About 50 new species, mostly by de Meijere 
have recently appeared, about half of them being in Drosophila, 

Phoridae. —Brues revised this group in 1905,® setting up 
over 30 new species, mainly from India, Formosa and Papua, 
whilst Wandolleck, Schmitz and Aldrich have added a species 
or two each. 

I created of the group once, adding 10 ne\/ species. Later 
I gave a description of Aphiochaeta ferruginea, Brun. which for 
some time had been a rumen nudum only, and was figured in 
Lefroy’s “ Indian Insect Life.” This species has been known to 
breed in the human intestines. Among the species described by 
Brues are several wingless forms some of which live in ants’ 
nests. Dr. Annandale has described a very interesting new 
genus, Rhynchomicropteron from Ceylon,* while Schmitz® has 
discussed this and other myrmecophilous genera. 

The alleged new family TermitoxenidM suggested by Was- 
mann for Termiioxenia assmuthi cannot sustain such rank. 

Hippoboacidae, —Of the Pupipara about a dozen species of 

1 This is not the natural sequenoe of these groups but they are taken 
together here for the sake of oonvenienoe. 

2 Beoher and de Meijere Chioropiden aus Java,” Tiid. v. £nt. 
LVI, 283 (1918). 

» Gen. Insect. Faso. 44 (1906). * Spol. Zeyl. VIII, 86 (1918). 

0 Zool. Jahr., p. 509 (1914). 
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this family of paiasitic diptera, mostly by Speiser> have been 
recently described. 

Nycteribiidae. —8})ejser ^ has added 7 new species of these 
bat parasites, and de Meijere one. Of some of them no des¬ 
criptions have been offered since the preliminary ones given in 
1907. Mr. Hugh Scott has added to our knowledge of the 
Ceylon species. 


DECEMBER. 1918. 

The Monthly General Meeting of the Societv was held on 
Wednesday, the 4th December, 1918, at 9-15 p.m. 

H H. Hayden. Esq., C.I.E., D.Sc , B.A., B.I., F.G.S , 
F.A.S.B., F.R.S., Presid^'iit, in the chair. 

The following members were present:— 

Dr. P. J. Briihl, Dr. W A. K. Christie, Mr. H. C. Das 
Gupta, Dr. L. L. Fermor, Dr. F. H. Graveh, Mahamahopa- 
dhyaya Haraprasad Shastri, C.I.E., Dr. Satis Chandra Vidya- 
bhusana, Mr. E Vredenburg. 

Visitor: —Mrs. L. L Fe:mor. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Nineteen presentations were announced. 

The General Secretary reported the death of Mr. Robert 
John Pocock, an ordinary member of the Society. 

The following gentleman was balloted for as an ordinary 
member:— 

Sudhangsu Kumar Banerjee, Esq., D.Sc., Ghose Professor 
of Applied Mathematics, Calcutta University, proposed by the 
Hon. Justice Sir Asutosh Mookerjee, Kt., seconded by Prof. 
D. R. Bhandarkar. 

The following papers were read : — 

1. The origin and ethnological significance of Indian boat 
designs.-^By James Hornell. Communicated by the Anthropo¬ 
logical Secretary. 

2. On the identification of the ancient town 

Md. Abdul Aziz. Communicated by the Joint Philolog%cat 

Secretary, 


1 Rec. Ind. Mus. 1, 295 (1907). 
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3. The occnrrence of Cyprcha ptbivormis Oray, in the 
Mergui Archipelago —By E. Vbbdvkbx7BQ. 

4. • Tv)o albino varieties of Cypbcba bbosa Linnaeus,—By 
E. Vbbdbkbubq. 

5. The specific identity of the Weat-Indian Cypbcba Hbni* 
umi Sowerby, and of the East-Indian Cypbcba MirBisiMiLts 
Martin, with the description of a new species or variety, Cypbcba 
BLAND iANA,(tnrf remarks on some related forma,—By E. Vebdbn- 

^ BtTBG. 

The President announced that there would be no adjourned 
meeting of the Medical Section this month. 
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A 

Ahdur Rahim, 4(^9. 
abhavavada, 290-01. 

Ahul Fazl, 409, 470, 471. 
Aedcomyia aquammiptnna^ Arrib., 
ccclix. [341. 

Ahmad ShSh, Katak rupee^j of, 
Ahmad Vali, 404. 

Aj«yur(?) [RajftpQr] mint, 344. 
dkarhkm-vMa, 

Akbar 'and Shah Manaur, 274. 
Akbar, his zeal for historical 
research, 469. 

Akbarnama, sources of, 469. 
dtkhyddH-mdat 330-31. [464. 

'AIH a2>Dfn Hasan Bahman ^ah, 
Alau-d-Din Bahman ^ah, reign 
of, by H. M. Whittoll, 476- 
. 76. 

* A1 vardi i^^n, 341. 

AmararUhus paniculatus Linn , 
381. 

Amir Khusrav of Oihli, 467. 
Anairaolais flora—dry semi-desert 
type, 382; dry deciduous hill 
type, 383; moist deciduous 
forest type, 383; ever-green 
type, 383; grass land type 
385. 

Andropogon sorghum, Broi,, 381. 
AfiflcUUthiya paribbajaka, 399. 
Annual Address (1918), by H. H. 
Hayden, xviii-xxiv. , 

-Report for 1917, ii-xviii. 

antmitunirupana, 296-06. 
anupalQvdha‘prdmanya-v<Uia, 290. 
anuvyaviisQya-vada, 293-94. 
anvaya^vyoHrsky anumSna, 311-12. 
anyath&’khySUi, 286-86. 

Aphioohaeta isrruginsa, Brun., 
ocolxx. 

IppI 9ihib, 344. 
opOreea-vflds, 326-27. 

Arabic and Persian MSS., oxoix. 
crfAopdtft, 311. 

Arihaidttra, 402-3. 

MscM, 826 . 

Asiatio S^ety, List of Members 
of, anmii-lii. 

—Reoeipts and Disbursements 
of, Ivi-lxxiv 


(xsiddha, 310. 

dSray-asiddka, 310 

Atriadops nivaa^ cc'ilxv * 

Stiir, * Are *, 203. 

Aurangzeb, coins of, 202, 474-7.“>; 
Bijftpur rupees of, 266; uri 
published mint of, 200. 

avayavah, 312 

A‘zaiimagar mint, ooiii'i of, 207. 

H 

Babar’d name, spelling of, by 
Maulavl ‘ Abdu*l Wall, 463- 
65. 

Bddhita, 317*'IH 

Bahman, king of the Kaiyanlan 
• dynasty, 271. 

Bahmani dynasty of Kiilborga, 
476 

BahmannAma, 271. 

BahrSm, drachmo of. 259. 

Bajitpore, 22! 

Barclay Memi/rial Medal, recipients 
of, liii 

Bdellolarynx sangnimltniUH, Auht., 
ocolix 

Bhavabhuti as a MImaiisaka, by 
Dinesh Chandra Bhatta- 
, charyya, 245-46. 

Bhonslay RSjfts of NSgpnr. rupees 
of, 343. 

Bibio ohscuripennis, de Meij., 
ccolxi. 

Bijapur rupees of Aurangzeb, 206. 

Bismer Weighing-Beam from the 
Darjeeling District, by N. 
Annandale, 243-44. 

Blazing Star, 224. 

Boolchund (BSlohand R6i), 223. 

BrUhtnana-paribbajakat 399. 

Budgeerook Humeed Caune 
(Buzurg Umed Khan), 224. 

' BArma, Tertiary history of, 409. 

I Burmese seeamum varieties— 
! Notes on their variation and 

I growth, by A. MoKerral, 

I 389-97. 


Oamptooeras austeni, 457. 

- Uneatum, 467 . 

(tsrehra,ibl» 
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OSi^akya, predeoeasors of» 402. 
Oawncids aotwa, Linn., 381. 
Oeylonia magnifica, occlxv. 
Ohaktrua apurius^ Fall, oooUvii. 
Chamook, Job, 223. 

Charnockifces and the Dharwars, 
by E. Vredenburg, 433-48. 

-stratigraphioal relationshipR 

of, 436-40 
Citaukha Muni, 245 
OlamttUa aacerdoa. Reeve, 449. 

- ainnata. Born, do. 

Clement du Jardin, 221 
Correction Note, by F. D. J. 

Paruck, 256-56 
Cundegur, 222, 

D 

d^Miahir, * weighing beam/ 243. 
DauUt Shah, 403, 465. 460. 
Dharwara, 433. 
dh&tuvada, 331. 

DIrgha4cSrSyana. 402 
Dolium gaha, 449 

- luteoatoma, Kii^ter, 449 

- variegatum. Lamarck at 

Maakat, In E. Vredenburg, 
449-52 

Double roonatromty in the Chick, 
333. 

Dryomyza formoaa, occlxix. 
Dyke-rocks, their connection with 
the Charnockites and Dhar¬ 
wars, 446-48. 

E 

Mchie car inala, 380. 

Elasticity, a new theorem in, 42r. 
BUuaine coracana, Gaeftn ,381. 
Elliot Gold medal and Cash,recipi¬ 
ents of, lii-liii. 

English merchants, flight of, 5. 

F 

FathSbad—DharOr mint, 346* 
Fytohe Nedham, 4. 

G 

Gadn5rat(?) [Gadhikot] mint, 
348. 

Gangers Upadhyiva, 279, 281-82. 
GangpOr (?) [Ganjikot] mint, JI49. 
Qara^lhipnama, 270. 

GarshSap of Siatan, 270. 
Geoteotonioa of the Tertiary Irra¬ 
waddy Basin, by G. De P. 
Cotter, 409-20. 

Gera Gaut (Ghoraghat), 220. 

Gualla (Gk>ula), 220. 

Giilbadan Begatn, 469. 


Gulkanda mint, rupees of, 28ft-d6, 
Gulahanabad mint, 352. 

H 

Haldybary, 224. [occUx. 

HoimcUohia aanguiaagena, Aust., 
Hammatorhina bella^ Loew., occlxi. 
Henniragua hyloeriuSf 380 
Hernaraine Congoy of Bengal (RSl 
Nanda Lai, Kanungo of Ben¬ 
gal), 223. 

Hernarraine Ray, 219. 
hatUt 313. 
hetv-Shhaaa. 314. 

hetv^SbhUaornama-ai&dhakatbi'aadhar 
kat^ya-nirQpanam, 319 
hetv-dbbbaa-aamilnya nirukti, 314. 
Hodge Ziiffe Cann, (HSji Safi 
Khan), 220 
Hordeum vulgare, 249. 

Hormazd II, drachme of, 263 
Hum&yun, account of, 273. 

I 

Indian Science Congress (1918)— 
Fifth Session—Presidential 
Address by O. T. Walker. 
Ixxv-xcviii. 

-Agriculture Section—Presi¬ 
dential Address, cii-oix. 

—, Physics and Mathematics 
Section, Presidential Ad¬ 
dress, cxvi-cxxvii. 

-Zoology and Ethnography 

Section, Presidential 
Address, cxxxviii-cl. 

-Botany Section, Presidential 

Address, clvi-clxvii. 

-Geology Section, Presidential 

Address, clxxiii-clxxxiv. 

-Proceedings of, Ixxv-clxxxvji. 

Ipom^a Batatae Poir, 381. 
Irrawi^dy Basin—the Yoma form¬ 
ing a continually rising 
Geoanticline, 414; forming 
a continually sinking Gbo- 
synoline 416; sea retreated 
to the south, 417; ancient 
coastline, 417; recent Up¬ 
heaval, 418; age of the 
Anticlines, ^19. 

IsfarSyIn, 463. 

Isolation of Porphyroxine, by 
Jitendra Nath Raksliit, 
407-8. 

I4var-d,numanam, 319 * 

J 

JahSn^r, gold Muhr of, 389. 
JaipSl, 466. 
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Jajiat 220 . 

Janaka, king of Videha, 400. 

Jeram (Jairam), 210. 

JftSnanidhi, 245. 

K 

Kaibartagiam, 220. 

Kardrkbad mint, 364. 

Katak rupees of Al^mad ShSh, by 
8. H Hodivala, 341-44. 
Kavctfi’-irdhafaht * the standard of 
the kings/ 267. 

Kavi (or Kavan)^ 267. 

Kav% 6rt65 , 267. 
kevalanmyy antmanat 310. 
kevala-vyattrehy-anumanaf 310. 

^&n Bahadur Diw^in Fadbi-Rabbi 
Library, cci. 

Khondalite series, its association 
with the Charnockite, 440- 
46. 

Khuerau (Cliosroeb), draohme of, 
264. 

Khvaja *Ali Malik, 463. 

Khwfija Sultan Muhammad, 276. 
lHular schists, 436. 

Krori Jam Shor Beg, 219. 

Kulbarga, 475. 

Kumfirila Bhatto, 246. 

L 

Laoh! Lanj!, Lakhi (?) [KanjIJ mint, 

866 , 

Lakhnau mint on a gold coin of 
Aurangzeb, bv M. A. Suboor, 

262. 

lakaand, 329. 

Launaea aspleniifolia DC, 247, 
Light, pressure of, 425. 

Limnaea breviapira. von Martens, 
460. 

Lithotia japonica, 460. 

Littleton, Edward, 4. 

Lo7%chop*era lutea. Paiiz, ucclxvi. 

M 

Mahmud of Oh«zni. 406. 
MdlcUimddhava. 246. 

Maida Diary and Consultations 
(1680-82), by W. K. 
Firminger, 1-241. 

Maida, town of, 1. 
malka’t, • royal,’ 267. 

Mandu gold couplet^ by »S. H. 

Hodivala, 339-41. 

MSngarh mint, 362. 
mano^niUvavddat 292-93. 

Mas'aCd Majdad, 271. 

M. Sayyid Asad-AlUh JalSt al Din 
Library, cci. 


May pore (Mahtpore), 219. 
Merchants, flight of English, 5. 
Midradpore (Mirdadpur), 226. 

Mir Jafar, 222. 

Mithradates IV, draohme of, 377. 
Muodumpore (Makhdampur), 222. 
Mughol coins, 473. 

-mints, 264. 

[Mubiabad]>Puna mint, 356. 
Mungpii, weighing-beam from, 248. 
MuBcidaB Acalyptratay ccoixix. 
Muxoodavad (Murshidabad), 224. 

N 

Nabob Spinder Chaan (Asfandiyai 
Khfinl, 221. 

Nam hungarusy 380 
Naslrabfid mint, 260-61. 

Nawab of Dacca Library, ecu. 

New Theorem m Elasticity, by M. 

N. Saha, 421-23. 
nigamanay 314. 
nirinkalpa-vuday 294. 

Nishaun of Shasuja, 219 
Note on the Taxonomic position of 
the genus Oamptoceradf *Ben 
son and of Lithotia japonieoy 
Pros , by N. Annandale and 
B. rrashad, 467-62. 

Notes and suggestions about some 
una-.'itgned or doubtful Mu- 
mints, by S. H. flodi- 
vala, 344-72. 

Notes on Important Arabic and 
Persian MSS. found in various 
Libraries in India (II), A. A. 

Suhrawardy, cxcix-ccolvi. 
Notes on the Anatomy of a Double 
Monstrosity m the Chick, by 
D. R. Bhattacharya, 333-37 
Novelties in Vaithian coins, by 
F. D. J. Paruck, 372-78. 
nurdy ‘ tire,' 263 
Nurdys, 221. 

Nusratabild mint. 2()l 
nydyay .312. 

O 

Omia japonicay Pros., 466, 462. 
Oriental Diptera during the last 
two decades. Progress in our 
' knowledge of, by E Brun- 

etti, coclvni-ccclxxi. 

P 

pakaatOy .308*9. 
pardmarbay 309-10. 
pardrthrdnurndna y 311—12. 
ParivrSjakas, two classes of, 399; 
meaning of the term, 400. 
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Pai'thiim coins, novelties in, 37ii. 

Pasenadi of Kosala, 402. 

Pegu epoch, 410. 

Persian and Arabic IVfSS., exoix 

Philctematomyia inHgnUt Anst., 
ccolix. 

Phraates IV, drachme of, 375. 

Pipunetdtis eampestrU, Latr., 
ooolxvii 

Poet Sjjail^ Mufakhkbar-41*dfn 
Asarl of IsfarSyln, by T. W. 
Haig, 463-68. 

Poibandar or Parenda (?) mint, 
368. 

Porpbyroxine, 407. 

pram&na-calugfaya’pramanya- vada, 
*831. 

prum&nyavSda, 283-85. 

prattjfkn, 312. 

pratyak^kUrana-vUda, 292. 

Preliminary note on tlie Flora of 
Anaimalais, by C. Fischer. 
379-88. 

Proasure of Light, by M.'N. Saha 
and S. Chakravarti, 425-32. 

Proceedings of the Society's Annual 
Meeting (1918), i. 

— of the Society's Monthly Gene* 
ral Meetings (1918), olxxxix* 
cxcviii. 

-of the Society’s Monthly 

«General Meotlnga. ccclvii- 
ocolxxii. 

Piiccinia hutltriy 250. 

- ButUri syd.,nov. spec., 247. 

- triticinay 249. 

purvchpakiay 299. 

Q 

Quasi-Chamockites, 436. 


namany^Ubhaita, 300-30} 
aam^nychlakifvijAf 305. 
a^inSnya lakfaria-Mdhat^, 306. 
acmaao-vada, 329*30. 
aamavdya vada, 289-90* 
sanmiBc^foeSda, 280-89. 

Sftaftnian draohmes, 253 
aatpratipakHia, 315-16. 
aavikcUpakchvUda, ^4 
aaoyahhioara^ 814-15. 

Sayyid Abu'l Qasan Library, Mur- 
aJiidKb4d, coi. 

Scatopkaga aUroorariay L., ocolxix. 
Scenopimta faneatralia, L., coolxv. 
Seerpore (Sherpur Muroha), 219. 
Sesamum, as a food plant in 
Burma, 389. 

-classification of, 394-95; abnor¬ 
malities, 395 ; its improve* 
. ment, 395-96. 

- indicumy 389. 

- laciniatum, 389. • 

- proatratum, 389. [390. 

-its variation in oharactera, 

Shffhjahan, coins of, 473-74. 

Sh&h Mansur, 274 
Shahndmay 464. 

^&h Bukh Sultan, 463. 

Shah Suja, 219. 

Shaikh Mufakhkhar Al din Aearl, 
403. 

Sh&istah kh5n, 4. 

^ApOr II. a gold coin of, 255, 
drachme of, 262. 

Short account of the Wandering 
Teachers at the time of 
Buddha, by B. C. Law, 
399-406. 

aiddhanta-lakaanOf 300. 
aifhha vyaghr- okta- vy^pti * iahaanoy 
298. 


B 

Boghuji Bhonslay, 341. 

Bajah VajranAb, 272. 

BftjAs of NAgpur, badge of, 344. 
Bumpore State Library, ocii. ^ 
Bare SAsAnian mint KVI BBA de 
KVN BBA, by P. D. 
Paruck, 256-60. 

Bare type of drachme of ShApAr II, 
by P. D J* Paruck, 262-64. 
Bau?at-ut-TAhh*in, by H. Bever- 
idjfe^ 269*77. 


iahiadfodha, 321*-22. 
4abdehmHl^i}amy 321. 
4«NEa-pr^ia5f^o-v5da, 322-24. 
Mm-afdda, 3ir7-29. 


Simtdium tndteum, Becher, ccolxi. 
— nchiU, de Meij, do 

- atriaiim Bnin., do 

Sind, dynasty of, 272-73. 

, i Some observations and experi¬ 
ments on the rust on 
I Launaaa mpUnUfdUa DO, by 

K. 0. Mehta. 20«^2. 

Some rare Moghid coins, by H. 
Nevill, 473^75» 

, Some remarks Mr. Hodivala’s 
artiol^i on certain Mughal 
minki, by 0. J. Brown, 
264^. 

Souroaa pt tbe Akbacnfota» by H. 

Beveridge* 469-71. 
Sp^prpotpMn Aearsayana, Wes- 
ocelxix. 

meaning of the term. 


> * 
SraouMga* 
406. 
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Srinagar mint, 266. 

Streynsham Master, 1. 

Styg^romyia macvio9a^ Aust., ocoliz. 
Sultan ^usain, 274 
9Vd>Hh'-d.nu'tnana, 311 . 
avardp Saiddha, 316. 

Sydulapore (Sa'adu'llShpiir), 222. 


T 

Xfthir Muhammed a. ‘ TmSdu-din- 
Hasan, 269. 

Tanda, 224. 

Taqln-d-din of Shush tor, 271. 

turka, 304 - 6 . 

tBtparya, 326. 

Tattva-cifUdTnani^fi most ad¬ 
vanced work on Hindu 
Logic, by S. C. Vidya- 
bhu^ana, 279-331. 

Tattvacintamam, its commentaries, 
279-80; its author, 281-S2; 
text. 283 ff. 

Tetmitoxema ruiamuthii ceclxx 

Tertiary Irrawaddy Basin, 409. 

Xippu Sultan, J42 

TittilUa, 219 

Toxorhynchitea immiaericora, W alk., 
ooclix 

Trenohfield. Richard, 4. 

Triticttm vulgare^ 249. 

Two rare SSsftnian drachmes, by 
F. D. J Paruck. 251-65. 


U 

ticchannchpracchanna-vdda, 325. 
uddharana, 313. 

TJddslaka Aruni. 40<». 

UinvekS firya, 246 
Unpubtished mint of Aurangzeb, 
by M, A. Suboor and H. 
Nevill. 260-61. 
upadhi vada, 306-8. 
upamana-khanda, 319-21. 
upanaya, 313 
upaaarga vada, 331. 

Uredosori. 247. 

Uredospores, 247. 

V 

vidhi-rdda^ 320. 
viruddha, 315. 
m^eaa-vydptt 301-2, 
vyadht karan a-dhat m-dvacch inn - 
dhhava^ 299 

vyapti-grah opdya, 302-3. 
vydpti-grah‘Opaga aiddhdnta^ 303-4 
vydpii‘paficaka^ 296-98 
vydpty-amiqama^ OO"). 
vydpyatv uHtddha, 316-17. 

W 

Wandering Teachers, list of, 403- 
40»i. 

Y 

Yajifiavalkya, 400. 
yogyafdy 321-25. 





